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MONTAIGNE    THE   ESSAYIST. 


A    BIOGRAPHY. 


BY  BATLE  ST.  JOHN. 


No  French  writer  has  exerted  so  much  inflaence  on  English 
literature — ^with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Rabelais — as  Mon- 
taigne. The  Essays  are  known  in  substance  far  beyond  the  circle 
of  readers  who  can  decipher  their  idiomatic  French,  studded  with 
Gascon  phrases,  or  relish  the  quaint  old  English  translations. 
From  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  down  to  the  humblest  essayist 
earnest  enough  to  make  man  the  theme  of  his  speculations,  we 
find  traces  of  communion  with  Montaigne.  His  acquaintance  is 
sometimes  acknowledged,  oftener  implied.  Butler  and  Pope  quote, 
but  Swift  and  Sterne  show  that  they  were  familiar  with  him. 
There  is  something  marvellously  fascinating  in  his  society,  which 
explains  this  influence  far  more  than  any  poverty  of  thought  in 
our  great  writers.  No  man  can  pass  an  hour  with  him  without 
feeling  wiser  and  more  inclined  to  be  sententious.  The  range  of 
his  observations  was  so  vast,  that  to  borrow  from  the  Essays  seems 
equivalent  to  borrowing  firom  the  collective  experience  of  huihan- 

ity. 

There  are  some  features  in  the  Biography  of  Montaigne  which 
have  become  part  of  the  tradition  evoked  to  the  memory  of  most 
serious  readers  by  his  name.  That  he  came  into  the  world  sixty 
years  after  the  discovery  of  printing,  forty  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  fifteen  after  Luther  preached  his  reform ;  that  he 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  singular  experiment  in  education ;  that 
lus  early  life  was  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  heroic  ftiendship  for 
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Estienne  de  la  Boetie — ^the  grbatest  man  of  that  age ;  that  he  re- 
tired from  the  turmoil  of  courts  to  studious  seclusion  in  his  ances- 
tral mansion ;  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  desultory  Essays  on  Man, 
drawing  materials  chiefly  from  observation  of  his  own  character ; 
that  he  was  the  first  to  circulate  skeptical  ideas  in  a  popular  form, 
and  yet  that  he  is  still  claimed  as  a  good  Catholic  by  the  Church, 
still  suspected  by  fanatical  free-thinkers ;  that,  whilst  some  religi- 
ous men  have  condemned  him  for  his  doubts,  others,  as  religious, 
have  loved  him  for  his  honesty ; — all  these  things  are  incorporated 
in  the  history  of  literature. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  life  of  Montiugne  has  generally  been 
studied  in  an  antiquarian  spirit  Much  material  has  been  un- 
earthed,— like  the  miscellaneous  fragments  of  a  temple  discovered 
beneath  Egyptian  loam, — ^but  no  one  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
restoration.  I  may  claim  to  have  laboured  in  both  ways.  During 
fifteen  years,  every  interval  of  repose  has  been  occupied  in  this 
study — charming  intervals,  though  often  unblessed  by  any  valu- 
able result  i  and  if  no  manuscript  journal,  note,  or  register,  has 
been  first  stripped  of  its  dust  by  me, — if  no  local  tradition  of  im- 
portance has  met  my  ear  after  escaping  the  diligence  of  provincial 
enthusiasm,  I  believe  that  these  volumes  contain  a  narrative  en- 
tirely new.  The  whole  field  of  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  France  has  been  questioned  for  purposes  of  illustration 
and  interpretation ;  and  many  casual  statements  of  the  Essayist 
himself  have  been  listened  to  for  the  first  time  with  due  curiosity. 
My  object  has  been,  not  merely  to  paint  a  moral  and  intellectual 
picture  of  those  times,  but  strictly  to  elucidate  the  chronology  and 
incidents  of  the  life  of  Montaigne — his  character,  his  literary  and 
philosophical  intentions,  his  relations  with  contemporaries,  the  in- 
fluences he  received  and  imparted-r-to  produce,  in  fact,  a  complete 
body  of  information,  which  may  worthily  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  works  of  so  remarkable  a  man. 

The  narrative  of  the  life  of  Michel  de  Montaigne  takes  us  at 
the  outset  into  Ferigord,  a  region  of  France,  on  the  state  and 
manners  of  which  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
but  a  dim  light  is  shed.  A  sort  of  morning  mist  spreads  over  it, 
and  we  can  only  just  see  a  few  figures  moving  amidst  colourless 
objects.  Ferigord  was  one  of  the  least  prosperous  and  civilized 
portions  of  that  great  province  created  by  the  English  under  the 
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name  of  Gnyenne.  Many  patte  irere  wild  and  uninhabited ;  but 
near  the  roads  between  the  fortified  towns,  and  especiaUy  along 
the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  numerous  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  scattered — all  battlemented,  and  moated,  and  garri- 
soned, even  in  time  of  peace. 

On  a  iertre,  or  eminence,  overlooking  the  retired  valley  of  the 
Didoire,  that  winds  away  northward  from  the  great  basin  of  the 
Dordogne,  the  chftteau  of  Montaigne  seems  to  have  risen  from 
time  immemorial,  outliving  dynasties  and  revolutions,  and  receiv- 
ing a  succession  of  families  to  which  it  has  more  than  once  given 
a  name. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  belonged  to  the  Eyquems,  or  rather 
to  a  branch  of  that  house,  once  so  important  in  Guyenne.  Michel 
was  the  son  of  Pierre  Eyquem,  usually  stated  to  have  belonged  to 
a  branch  that  had  preserved  its  nobility  intact,  whilst  others  main- 
tain it  to  have  derogated  so  far  as  to  exercise  trade  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.  The  question,  so  idle  in  the  eyes  of  formal  moral- 
ists, is  interesting  to  biography.  It  is  scarcely  possible  duly  to 
appreciate  the  career  of  the  Gascon  Essayist  vnthout  knowing  the 
exact  social  position  from  which  he  started. 

We  are  met,  at  the  threshold  of  our  inquiries,  by  the  startling 
assertion  of  Scaliger :  "  Montaigne's  father  was  a  herring-monger." 
This  phrase,  gathered  from  the  testy  savant's  conversation,  and 
usually  quoted  as  a  calumny,  should  be  considered  as  a  mere  joke ; 
based  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  some  fact  well  known 
at  that  time.  It  is  scarcely  serious  to  say,  that  if  the  statement 
were  literally  true  *^  Montaigne  would  lose  nothing,  and  herring- 
mongers  would  gain  a  great  deal."  Real  liberality  is  not  so  squeam- 
ish. We  want  to  know  whether  the  Essayist  was  a  gentleman 
of  old  family  or  of  new  family,  whether  he  had  good  hereditary 
claim  to  nobility  and  was  entitled  to  talk  of  his  escutcheon,  or 
whether  he  was  really  but  two  removes  from  a  worthy  merchant 
of  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  and  therefore  garrulous  about  his  new 
dignity.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  uncertiunty  of  our 
knowledge  about  times  comparatively  recent,  that  the  most  in- 
dustrious research  has  not  been  able  definitively  to  appease  dis- 
pute. 

We  know  that  there  existed  a  very  extensive  noble  family, 
whose  name  under  various  forms — as  Ayquem,  Eyquelm,  Eyquem 
—is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  the  province  of  Guy- 
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enne.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Black  Prince  we  find  it 
mentioned,  and  it  occurs  in  ereiy  list  of  wme-pi'oprietors  to  this 
day.  We  may  even  now  see  it  written  over  the  shops  of  trades- 
men on  the  quays  of  Bordeaux ;  and  the  first  impression  certainly 
is,  that  it  must  be  "  essentially  of  Gascon  origin."  But  we  observe 
m  various  French  biographies  the  evidence  of  a  very  unsettled 
state  of  mind  on  this  subject;  and  an  incautious  Englishman 
might  easily  be  betrayed  into  claiming  Montaigne  as  a  country- 
man. Already  the  name  of  Eyquem,  suspected  on  account  of  its 
foreign  aspetrt,  has  been  referred  to  Flanders ;  where,  indeed,  it  is 
found  under  a  slightly  diiferent  form.  But  what  connection  had 
Flanders  ever  with  Gascony  ?  and  shall  we  forget  that  the  Eng- 
lish created  the  province  of  Guyenne,  and  occupied  it  for  hundreds 
of  years  ?  It  was  easy  to  make  Eyquem  of  Oakham ;  the  sugges- 
tion of  Egham  is  not  absurd ;  and  if  all  fail  we  have  the  statement, 
which  I  am  unable  to  verify,  that  Eyquem  is  a  Scotch  word  signi- 
fying "  Mountain  1 "  Molifere  was  of  British  origin,  therefore  Mon- 
taigne may  have  been.  He  himself  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  was 
connected  with  an  English  family ;  mentions  that  he  had  relatives 
in  England ;  and  adds,  that  in  consequence  of  our  long  occupation 
of  Guyenne  the  people  of  his  neighbourhood  had  much  inter- 
married with  us ;  even  that  in  his  own  house  there  still  remained 
traces  of  ^  this  ancient  consinhood." 

The  family  name  of  the  Essayist  being  known  to  have  been 
Eyquem,  the  discussion  turns,  among  antiquaries,  on  the  period  at 
which  his  predecessors  became  possessed  of  the  chftteau  in  the 
valley  of  the  Didoire.  There  are  some  contradictions  in  the  testi- 
mony brought  forward,  but  the  probability  is  that  they  were  estab- 
lished there  for  centuries.  From  the  fact  that  their  dwelling-place 
crowned  an  eminence  they  were  called  the  Eyquems  of  the  Moun- 
tain, or  simply  the  Seigneurs  de  Montaigne — a  Petrus  de  Montanha 
is  mentioned  as  doing  homage  for  the  estate  in  1306— and  this 
title,  it  is  likely,  was  adopted  gradually  by  them,  without  any  new 
letters  of  knighthood  to  distinguish  them  from  the  too-numerous 
Eyquems.  Michel  himself  gives  an  account  of  the  process  by 
which  such  mutations  usually  took  place,  and  severely  blames  the 
custom,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  of  calling  every  one  by 
the  name  of  his  estate.  "  Thus  are  families  confounded  and  origins 
obscured,"  he  says,  proceeding  to  direct  the  point  of  his  wit  against 
parvenus,  for  whom  illustrious  genealogical  titles,  uaknown  to  their 
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fiitbers,  are  at  once  found  when  they  have  become  rich  and 
powerfuL 

By  dropping  the  name  of  Eyquem,  and  assnming  that  of  Mon- 
taigne, the  family  succeeded  in  isolating  itself  from  its  relatives, 
more  or  less  distant;  but,  to  its  annoyance,  often  became  con- 
founded with  other  families  who  had  derived  their  titles  from 
siniilar  local  circumstances,  and  had  no  connection  of  blood  with 
them  whatever.  The  care  with  which  the  Essayist  points  out  this 
&ct  will  appear  puerile  only  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  there 
was  a  man  of  the  same  name,  a  mustre-d'hostel  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  had  earned  an  infamous  celebrity  in  the  pamphlets  of 
the  time  as  the  instigator  of  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  religious  wars  in  France.  Montaigne,  however,  care- 
fully avoids  alluding  to  this  wretch ;  and  tells  us  merely  that  there 
was  a  family  at  Montpellier  and  Paris  called  Montaigne,  and 
another  in  Brittany  and  Saintonge. 

Michel  himself  tells  us  that  most  of  his  ancestors  were  bom  at 
their  fiivourite  residence  of  Montaigne,  ^d  intimates  that  his 
greatrgrandfather  was  bom  there  in  1402.  He  even  enters  into 
detail,  stating  that  his  great-grandfather  lived  nearly  to  the  age  of 
eighty,  his  grandfather  to  that  of  sixty-nine,  and  his  father  to  that 
of  seven t}'-four ;  and  implies,  as  strongly  as  language  can,  that 
diey  were  all  bora,  brought  up,  and  all  died  near  the  same  hearth, 
and  under  the  same  roof.  But  in  the  absence  of  legal  proof  that 
the  Montaigne  estate  belonged  to  the  Eyquems  before  1478,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  by  *'  ancestors  "  Michel  means  his  uncles  and 
aunts?  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  three  generations ;  and  we  are 
introduced  to  some  quaint  old  gentlemen  of  the  Eyquem  stock, 
Bamons  and  Grimons,  who  were  merchants  and  citizens  of  Bor- 
deaux towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

These  traditions,  vague  though  they  be,  evidently  point  all  one 
way — towards  facts  which  are  themselves  concealed  from  us.  We 
may  be  certain  that  the  Eyquems  earned  their  right  to  be  called 
burgesses  of  Bordeaux  by  trade  of  some  kind,  but  this  does  not  in 
reality  disprove  the  nobility  of  the  family.  At  any  rate,  we  can 
infer  nothing  positive  finom  the  fact  that  the  estate  of  Montaigne, 
tiie  possession  of  which  conferred  nobility,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Bamon  Eyquem,  whilst  it  afterwards  appears  in  the  posses- 
lion  of  Grimon.  The  estate  of  Mattecoulon  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Pierre  Eyquem,  because  he  gave  it  to  his  son,  Ber- 
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trand  Charles,  brother  of  our  Michel,  during  his  own  lifetime.  B« 
this  as  it  may,  if  Ramon  seems  something  mythological  in  char- 
acter, Grimon  comes  out  into  historical  clearness.  He  is  called  in 
old  documents  a  *^  nobleman,"  and  *'  lord  of  Montaigne ; "  and  we 
may  safely  award  victory  in  argument  to  the  patient  and  ingenious 
men  who  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  stand  for  the 
gentleness  of  his  blood. 

We  shall  observe,  whilst  following  Montaigne  through  his  varied 
intellectual  career,  that  he  never  ceases  any  moment  to  remember 
that  he  belonged  to  a  privileged  class.  He  was  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction, and  grateful  for  it  It  was,  indeed,  something  in  those 
days  to  be  a  gentleman.  The  position  was  a  pedestal  and  a  van- 
tage-ground. We  may  fairly  suspect,  moreover,  that  had  Montaigne 
been  less  independent  of  the  world's  more  vulgar  cares  than  he 
was,  he  would  never  have  written,-— or  written  any  thing  but 
philosophical  essays.  There  was  at  first  something  menial  in  the 
position,  and  there  remained  something  menial  in  the  tone  of  many 
of  the  other  writers  o^  the  sixteenth  century.  Montaigne  speaks 
with  the  ease,  not  to  say  flippancy,  of  a  man  who  has  a  dozen 
farms  inherited  from  his  ancestors ;  and  who  knows  that  no  one 
can  say  a  word  as  to  his  origin.  He  is  evidently  the  representative 
of  a  long  line  of  country  squires,  who  from  the  time  of  the  English 
conquest  had  lived  in  that  retired  nook  of  country,  almost  out  of 
the  track  of  armies, — not  utterly  isolated,  but  keeping  up  a  con- 
nection with  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  never  Ruling  to  offer 
their  services  to  their  sovereign  when  there  was  a  prospect  of 
glory,  booty,  or  adventure. 

Grimon  Eyquem  was  bom  about  1440  and  died  before  1509. 
Pierre  Eyquem  appears  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Grimon. 
He  had  thi*ee  brothers — ^the  Sieur  de  St.  Michel,  who  died  young; 
the  Sieur  de  Bussaguet,  conseiller  in  the  Court  of  Parliament, 
who,  though  apparently  the  strongest  in  health,  died  because  he 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  doctors ;  and  the  Seigneur  de 
Gaviac,  a  churchman,  who  lived  long  because  he  had  a  wholesome 
aversion  to  medicine.  His  nephew,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  grav- 
ity and  irony,  tells  us  that  the  said  lord  of  Gaviac,  having  been 
once  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  was  informed  by  the  doctors  that 
if  he  would  not  comply  with  their  prescriptions  all  was  over  with 
him.    ^*  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  already,"  he  exclaimed.    But  hav- 
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ing,  it  would  appear,  declined  their  services,  he  recovered  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Montaigne  belonged  to  a  family,  most  of  whom 
were  humonstic  opponents  of  the  medical  art. 

It  18  necessary  to  trace  briefly  the  career  of  Pierre  Eyquem, 
toaching  on  those  features  in  his  character,  position,  and  adven- 
tures, which  seem  to  have  most  influenced  the  opinions  and  the 
conduct  of  his  son.  We  know  very  little  of  Pierre  Eyquem  dur- 
ing the  active  part  of  his  career ;  yet  it  was  during  this  period  that, 
in  common  with  so  many  other  of  his  countrymen,  he  received  a 
strong  intellectual  impulse,  which,  in  hb  case,  is  communicated 
through  his  son,  and  the  famous  Essays,  even  unto  us.  I  allude  to 
his  experiences  in  Italy,  whence  he  brought  back,  not  only  his 
pecnliar  theory  of  education,  but  his  fondness  for  learning  gener- 
ally, and  his  admiration  of  learned  men. 

Dnring  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  Louis  the  TwelfUi,  and 
Francis  the  First,  the  French  spirit  of  adventure  set  in  a  strong 
current  towards  Italy.  A  recent  historian  picturesquely  calls  this 
movement,  The  Discovery  of  Italy.  And  it  was,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, a  discovery.  Italy  was  a  revelation  to  the  nobility 
and  fighting  men,  though  not  quite  a  revelation  to  the  artisan,  not 
at  all  to  the  trader.  We  must  not,  however,  listen  to  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  inomediate  influence  of  Italy  upon  the  French  imag- 
ination, or  take  for  granted  that  the  Romans  understood  that  they 
were  witnesses  of  **  a  revolution,  not  of  the  passage  of  an  army," 
when  they  beheld  the  well-equipped  troops  of  Charles  the  Eighth 
march  by  torchlight  amidst  fantastic  shadows  through  their  long 
streets.  All  Italy  looked  upon  the  French  as  barbarians,  who  came 
like  a  storm  to  destroy,  and  would  pass  away  like  a  storm.  The 
barbarians  themselves  were  impelled  chiefly  by  greed  of  luxury 
and  gold ;  and  having  satisfied  their  desires,  retired  for  the  most 
part  as  unimpressed  as  a  wild  beast  that  might  seek  its  prey  or  its 
partner  amidst  the  rich  tapestries  or  art-marvels  of  a  palace. 
Stupid  they  went,  and  stupid  they  came  back — yet  not  quite  so 
stapid  in  all  cases ;  for,  on  the  imaginations  of  some,  strong  im- 
pressions, more  or  less  correct  and  definite,  were  made.  The 
French,  like  their  king,  went  to  Italy  because  there  was  fighting 
to  be  done  and  booty  to  be  got  there.  What  part  Pierre  Eyquem 
took  in  all  these  wars  and  adventures  we  know  not  He  was  born 
in  1495,  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  year  at  which  he  went 
to  the  wars.     Probably,  like  his  companions,  who  rendezvoued 
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at  Lyons,  he  was  a  mere  stripling,  and  began  his  soldier's  life 
before  1515.  In  1511,  it  is  true,  we  find  him  as  a  lad  at  Bor- 
deaux writing  Latin  yerses — which  indicates  a  pacific  disposition. 
He  was  very  probably  present  at  the  battle  of  Favia;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  returned  at  once  to  France  after  that  event. 
He  remained  in  Italy  until  towards  1528,  but  in  what  capacity  it 
is  difficult  to  guess. 

According  to  a  passage  in  the  Essays  of  his  son,  he  was  present 
at  Milan  when  the  people,  worn  out  with  di^ust  at  their  altemar 
tions  of  misery  in  different  shapes  during  the  wars,  were  seized 
with  a  mania  for  suicide.  Twenty-five  heads  of  houses  destroyed 
themselves  in  a  week ;  but  this  appears  to  have  happened  at  a 
time  when  Milan  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  These  ruth- 
less masters  tortured  with  every  manner  of  persecution  the  citizens 
on  whom  they  were  quartered.  The  horrors  of  military  occu- 
pation had  never  been  felt  in  so  aggravated  a  form.  The  Milanese 
went  mad,  and  hung  themselves,  or  leaped  irom  the  terraces 
of  their  houses,  or  cast  themselves  down  wells.  The  traitor 
of  Bourbon  came,  and  promised  deliverance  for  money.  Money 
was  given,  but  deliverance  was  withheld.  Then  the  self-destruc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  went  on.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  in  what  character  Fierre  Eyquem  was  present  at  all  these 
atrocities.  Fossibly  he  was  there  as  a  prisoner;  and  he  may  have 
been  taken  with  so  many  other  gentlemen  on  the  field  where 
Francis  the  First  so  easily  lost  the  military  reputation  he  had  so 
easily  won. 

Fierre  Eyquem  kept  a  journal  of  all  his  adventures,  as  well  as 
of  all  public  transactions,  during  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Italy. 
Montaigne  inherited  and  used  the  manuscript,  but  it  was  never 
published.  Frobably  nearly  all  the  references  to  Italian  history 
made  in  the  Essays  were  based  on  this  document,  which  may  still 
exist,  and  very  possibly  formed  part  of  the  papers  found  by  the 
Canon  Frunis,  in  an  old  box,  in  the  last  century,  at  the  ChAteau  de 
Montaigne.  This  box  contained  the  original  journal  of  the  travels 
of  Michel  himself,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  importance  of  such  a 
discovery  quite  dazzled  the  worthy  Canon,  and  diverted  him  from 
further  search. 

Becent  historians  insist  much  more  than  did  contemporary  writ- 
ers on  the  influence  of  the  Italian  ladies  on  the  French  invaders, 
and  complain  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  beauty.     This  is  an 
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artful  way  of  making  the  national  boast:  We  came,  were  seen, 
and  conquered.  Pierre  Eyquem's  experiences  were  of  a  different 
kind.  He  averred  that  throagh  all  that  adventurous  time  he  re- 
nuuned  as  innocent  as  a  child ;  and  we  may  believe  the  statement 
He  seems  in  after  life  to  have  been  by  no  means  squeamish— used, 
indeed,  to  talk  triumphantly  of  the  extraordinary  private  adven- 
tores  that  he  had  had  in  his  time  with  women  of  good  reputation. 
'*  Nature  and  art  had  prepared  him  for  a  gracious  reception  with 
ladies."  It  was  whilst  on  his  way  back  from  the  Italian  wars,  at 
die  age  of  thirty-three,  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Antoi- 
nette de  Louppes  and  married  her.  The  union  seems  to  have 
been  a  comfortable  one  in  every  respect  Many  children  resulted 
therefrom.  Madame  Eyquem  was  probably  a  colourless  person- 
age ;  for,  except  when  she  increased  the  family,  we  find  scarcely 
any  other  allusion  to  her  until  her  death  is  recorded  in  a  man- 
uscript note  on  the  Ephemerides  of  Beuther,  as  having  taken 
place  at  Bordeaux  in  IGOl,  seventy-three  years  afler  her  marriage, 
and  nearly  ten  years  after  her  son  had  concluded  his  long  and 
famous  career. 

Pierre  Eyquem,  though  fond  of  the  manaon  and  estate  he  had 
inherited  from  his  forefathers,  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
Hfe  at  Bordeaux — where  he  possessed  a  house  and  some  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Minimettes.  He  was  a  bourgeois  within 
the  walls  of  the  city — if  a  gentleman  without  Two  years  after 
his  return  from  the  wars  he  was  elected  Jurat  and  Prdvdt ;  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  continued  at  intervals,  all  through  his  life,  to  ex- 
ercise high  municipal  functions.  Pierre  was  essentially  a  man  of 
order  and  rule.  Besides  employing  a  man  to  keep  a  register  of 
the  business  of  his  household,  in  which  were  set  down  all  petty 
accounts  and  payments,  and  all  such  bargauns  as  did  not  require 
the  assistance  of  a  notary,  he  made  his  secretary  record  in  a  book 
every  event  of  any  moment,  so  that  day  by  day  were  written  "  the 
memoirs  of  his  house.'' 

There  is  something  Shandean  in  the  character  of  Pierre  Eyquem 
as  described  by  his  son ;  but  the  touches  by  which  it  is  brought  out 
are  so  fine,  so  mixed  up  with  the  substance  of  the  Essays,  that  I 
can  scarcely  expect  to  bring  even  the  chief  of  them  together  with 
much  success.  At  every  turn  we  find  the  oddities  of  the  father 
influencing  the  oddities  of  the  son.  There  was  a  great  cloak,  an 
heir-loom  in  that  family.    Pierre  left  it  to  Michel,  who  wore  it  in 
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preference  to  any  other.  "  When  I  have  it  on,"  he  used  to  say, 
**  I  seem  to  wrap  myself  up  in  my  father.*'  And,  indeed,  his 
father  seems  constantly  to  have  been  present  with  him,  modifying 
and  directing  his  speculations.  But  this  cloak  was  not  the  only 
personal  relic  he  possessed  of  the  worthy  gentleman.  *'  /  keep  the 
family  writing-desk,  seal,  and  sword,  and  have  not  cast  out  from 
my  study  the  long  rods  which  my  &ther  used  to  cany  in  his  hand 
when  he  walked  about ;  and  if,"  he  drolly  adds,  "  my  posterity  fi&il 
to  pay  me  the  same  respect,  why  I  don't  care ;  for  diey  will  never 
be  able  to  be  so  indifferent  to  me  as  I  shall  then  be  to  them." 

Pierre  Eyquem,  according  to  his  son,  spoke  little,  but  well ;  and 
n9w  and  then  adorned  his  language  with  allusions  to  common 
books,  especially  Spanish  books ;  among  others,  a  work  falsely  at- 
tributed to  Marcus  Aurelius.  '*  He  had  no  knowledge^  letters  " 
—-an  expression  which  I  throw  entirely  on  Michel's  shoulders.  It 
seems  to  mean  no  more  than  that  the  worthy  Gascon  squire  was  not 
a  savant,  but  a  mere  smatterer  in  learning.  He  too  was,  no  doubt, 
educated  at  college ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  he  was  taught 
to  write  Latin  verses.  In  1511,  when  scarcely  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  composed  some  distichs,  addressed  to  Guillaume  Piell^, 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  France, 
which  were  considered  sufficiently  good  to  be  printed  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

About  the  time  of  Pierre  Eyquem's  marriage,  Mai^guerite  de 
Navarre,  who  had  shared  her  brother's  dishonour  in  Spain,  but 
who  no  longer  retained  that  deplorable  hold  on  his  affections 
which  makes  us  pity  and  avert  our  eyes  from  her,  had  established 
her  little  court  at  Pau.  Here  she  surrounded  herself  with  learned, 
wise,  and  imaginative  men — ^held  a  perpetual  levee  of  genius  and 
virtue.  Her  court  was  not  otherwise  very  briUiant;  there  was 
little  money  to  support  it.  But,  nevertheless,  it  became  celebrated, 
and,  no  doubt,  much  contributed  to  spread  a  taste  for  letters  and 
arts  in  those  southern  provinces.  Many  of  the  learned  men  who 
called  at  the  Chftteau  de  Montaigne  were  on  their  way  to  or  from 
the  court  of  Navarre. 

But  it  was  more  as  a  country  gentleman  than  as  a  savant  that 
Pierre  distinguished  himsel£  His  demeanour  was  marked  by 
gentle  gravity,  humility,  and  modesty.  He  was  singulariy  careful 
of  the  cleanliness  and  decency  of  his  person  and  clodies,  whether 
he  appeared  on  horse  or  foot    His  love  of  truth  was  prodigious, 
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his  conscience  veiy  sensitiTe,  his  religion  hearty,  and  rather  in- 
dined  to  superstition  than  the  other  extreme.  For  a  man  of  small 
stature  he  was  full  of  vigour,  upright,  and  well-proportioned,  of 
an  agreeable  countenance,  somewhat  dark  in  complexion.  In  all 
noble  exercises  great  was  his  proficiency.  He  left  behind  him 
sticks  loaded  with  lead,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  practise 
his  arms  before  he  threw  the  bar  or  the  quoit,  or  went  to  the 
fencing-ground;  and  he  even  used  shoes  with  loaded  soles,  in 
which  he  prepared  himself  for  running  and  leaping.  His  feats  in 
leaping  without  running  were  handed  down  as  little  miracles. 
When  he  had  passed  sixty  years  of  age  he  laughed  at  the  agility 
of  young  men — what  old  man  does  not  ? — would  vault  on  horse- 
back in  his  stuffed  gown,  go  round  a  table  on  his  thumbs,  never 
scarcely  went  up  to  his  room  save  at  three  or  four  steps  at  a  time. 
Michel  evidently  envied  these  corporeal  qualities,  which  he  could 
not  emulate. 

In  tastes  Montaigne's  father  differed  also  somewhat  from  his  son 
— at  least  the  son  insists  most  on  the  differences.  -  Pierre  was  re- 
markably fond  of  domestic  affairs,  and  particularly  apt  for  con- 
ducting them.  I  find  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  numerous 
additions  he  made  to  his  property.  The  public  library  of  Bor- 
deaux possesses  a  register,  in  which  Pierre  Perreau,  the  notary, 
has  inscribed  aU  the  acquisitions  made  by  Pierre  Eyquem  from 
1528,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  to  1559.  They  are  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  their  total  cost  was  4332 
Hvres,  10  sols,  and  10  deniers,  without  counting  the  com  and  other 
produce  given  in  exchange. 

Pierre  Eyquem's  mind  appears  to  have  been  fertile  in  ideas. 
He  once  thought  of  starting  a  peculiar  institution — a  sort  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Exchange — ^which  would  have  been  very  useful  in  the 
absence  of  the  press  and  the  advertising  system.  There  ought, 
he  said,  to  be  a  particular  place  in  every  city  where  people  who 
are  in  want  of  any  thing  may  repair,  and  have  set  down  their 
desiderata  in  a  book  by  a  public  officer ;  as,  for  example,  "  I  want 
to  sell  pearls ;  I  want  to  buy  pearls ;  So-and-so  wants  a  companion 
in  a  journey  to  Paris ;  such  a  one  seeks  a  servant  of  such  a  nature ; 
I  want  a  master;  I  want  a  workman,  and  so  on." 

The  rage  for  building  had  at  that  time  seized  upon  France. 
Francis  the  First  was  in  his  architectural  fit.  Pierre  Eyquem 
imitated  him  in  his  small  way.    He  was  very  fond  of  building 
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alt  Montaigne,  where  he  was  bom,  and  seems  to  have  made 
many  and  important  additions  to  the  chftteao.  Some  of  the 
works  he  undertook  Michel  carried  on  to  a  conclusion,  out  of  mere 
filial  reverence.  I  must  not,  however,  insist  further  on  the  char- 
acter of  Pierre  before  introducing  him  in  his  relations  to  his  son. 

Montaigne  was  an  eleven-months'  child.  He  was  born,  third 
son  of  his  father,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday 
the  last  day  of  February,  1533,  **  as  we  now  count,"  says  he ;  **  be- 
ginning the  year  in  January ; "  for  when  he  wrote,  a  change  had 
recently  been  made,  the  year  having  previously  begun  at  Faster. 

The  training  and  education  of  gentlemen  in  France  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  been  admirably  adapted  to  convert  them 
into  reckless  soldiers  or  swashing  retainers  of  a  court  Indeed,  it 
IS  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  refinement  and  knowl- 
edge have  been  considered  compatible  with  exalted  station.  Those 
were  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  youths  of  the  French  aris- 
tocracy who  succeeded  in  being  attached  as  pages  to  some  queen 
or  princess.  An  inevitable  fatality  seems  to  lead  persons  whose 
position  differences  them  most  from  other  men,  to  imitate  the 
baseness  of  valets.  Fran9ois  de  Scepeaux,  afterward  Marshal  of 
France,  was  brought  up  as  page  of  honour  to  Louise  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  Francis  the  First  All  powerful  lords,  however,  kept 
ako,  as  it  were,  a  school  of  gentility  or  servitude ;  and  were  will- 
ing to  receive  as  retainers  any  striplings  of  good  family  whose 
parents  chose  to  conunit  them  to  their  care.  Montaigne  some- 
where speaks  of  and  approves  this  practice ;  and  as  we  have  no 
allusion  to  the  education  of  his  elder  brothers,  and  observe  no 
traces  of  them  as  mingled  with  his  youthful  history,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  early  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 

But  Michel  happened  to  be  bom  just  as  Pierre  Eyquem  was 
warm  on  the  subject  of  certain  theories  of  education,  which  he  had 
brought  back  from  Italy.  They  had  remained  some  time  in  abey- 
ance, but  now  were  constantly  discussed  with  the  various  learned 
men,  who,  hearing  that  his  fancy  was  to  imitate  in  miniature  the 
conduct  of  Francis  the  First,  as  a  patron  of  letters,  habitually 
called  at  his  chftteau  in  their  wanderings.  Having  paid  homage, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  practice  of  the  day,  in  the  case  of  his  first 
and  second  bom,  Pierre  detonnined  to  experiment  on  the  third, 
and  put  certain  of  his  crotehets  to  the  test     This  is  a  character 
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familiar  to  our  minds ;  and  when  we  read  of  the  somewhat  eccen* 
trie  conduct  of  this  retired  soldier,  we  endeavour  to  remember 
where  we  have  met  him  before,  and  find  at  last  that  he  is  the  type 
of  the  inimitable  Thomas  Shandy. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  France,  the 
subject  of  education  had  begun  to  occupy  an  important  share  of 
attention.  Learned  works  were  written  thereon  in  prose  and 
verse.  But  when  Pierre  Eyquem  undertook  to  make  a  prodigy 
of  lus  infant  son  by  a  new  process,  he  must  have  been  regarded, 
especially  in  his  out-of-the-way  province,  almost  as  a  madman. 
No  one  had  as  yet  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  stupid  routine 
followed  in  the  schools  was  not  the  best  system  of  education  pos- 
sible— save,  perhaps,  Rabelais.  The  first  work  of  that  wonderfiil 
buffoon,  the  Chronique  Gargantuine, — ^which  **  sold  more  copies  in 
two  months  than  were  sold  of  Bibles  in  nine  years," — was  pub- 
lished just  a  year  before  Montaigne's  birth.  It  already  contained 
some  excellent  ideas,  afterwards  better  developed,  and  then 
brought  to  their  perfection  in  Pantagrud.  The  latter  work, 
which  sold  three  editions  in  one  year,  was  published  in  1583,  and 
may  fairly  be  supposed,  by  the  discussions  it  must  have  created,  to 
have  influenced  Pierre's  opinions.  Despite  this,  however,  we  must 
give  him  credit  for  great  courage  and  originality.  His  learned 
contemporaries  did  so,  after  a  short  time ;  and  the  public  waited 
not  to  imitate  until  the  publication  of  the  Essays.  Pierre  £y- 
quem's  method  was  known  and  discussed  by  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  the  day.  I  have  no  doubt  the  report  of  it  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  treatment  of  Henry  the  Fourth  as  an  infant ;  and  if 
we  examine  the  biographies  of  remarkable  men  born  subsequently 
in  that  century — so  full  of  thirst  for  novelty — we  shall  almost 
always  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  this  example. 

The  health  of  Michel's  body  was  thought  of  before  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mind ;  but  his  character  first  of  alL  Pierre  desired 
to  bring  up  his  son  with  humble  and  popular  notions.  He  began, 
therefore,  by  having  him  held  over  the  font  by  persons  of  the  most 
abject  fortune,  that  he  might  be  under  obligations  and  attached  to 
them.  His  godfather  and  godmother,  he  says,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  servile  habit  of  the  time,  were  chosen,  not  among  princes, 
but  among  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  example 
was  imitated  by  the  parents  of  Montesquieu,  who  gave  him  a  beg- 
gar for  godfather.     Of  the  same  humble   order  naturally  was 
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Michel's  nurse.  He  was  put  to  the  breast  of  a  poor  woman  be- 
longing to  one  of  Pierre  Eyquem's  villages,  which  still  exists  to 
the  north  of  the  chftteau,  and  bears  the  name  of  Fapessus. 

Michel  was  kept  at  the  village  of  Papessus  for  some  time, — 
even  afler  he  was  weaned, — in  order  th&t  he  might  become  ac- 
customed to  a  hardy  common  way  of  life.  Pierre  wished  his  son 
to  descend  from  what  was  rugged  and  difficult  to  what  was  plain 
and  easy ;  but  above  all,  he  wished  to  ally  him  in  sympathy  with 
the  "  people,"  and  that  condition  of  men  which  was  in  want  of 
his  aid. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  infantine  experience  left 
its  mark  in  Montaigne's  character.  Perhaps  we  may  partly  trace 
to  it  his  persistent  affection  for  a  rough  and  common  style  of 
speaking,  as  we  certainly  may  those  easy  and  popular  manners 
which  took  him  safely  through  the  civil  wars,  more  effectually 
than  his  reputation  and  his  talent.  I  would  not  be  supposed  to 
approve  without  reservation,  even  at  this  early  period,  the  peculiar 
system  of  training  adopted  by  Pierre  Eyquem.  All  schemes  for 
bringing  to  perfection,  suddenly  and  early,  such  of  our  qualities  as 
may  be  influenced  by  training,  contain  a  danger  that  is  usually 
overlooked.  Some  natures  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  the  forc- 
ing process  ;  and  Montaigne's,  luckily,  seems,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  have  been  one  of  these.  The  boy  met  his  father's  ingenuity  by 
a  sort  of  stolid  laziness,  an  unwillingness  to  be  developed  before 
his  time.  In  after  life  he  boasted  of  this,  though  rather  as  a 
gentleman  indifferent  to  acquired  learning  might  boast  of  idleness 
at  school,  than  as  if  he  perceived  exactly  of  how  much  value  had 
been  to  him  a  negative  quality  that,  no  doubt,  often  drove  poor 
Pierre  Eyquem  to  despair.  He  instinctively  put  on  an  appear 
ance  of  stupidity  as  a  cuirass  to  protect  him  from  the  attacks  of 
pedantry.  His  mind  was  not  inactive.  What  he  saw,  he  saw 
well ;  and  under  a  heavy  complexion  indulged  in  bold  imagi- 
nations and  cherished  opinions  beyond  his  age.  But  he  was  in- 
communicative, digesting  his  thoughts  in  solitude  and  keeping  his 
firm  appreciation  of  things  to  himself  This  is  why  in  his  school 
days  he  got  among  his  companions  a  reputation  for  absurd  prfde. 
The  experience  of  boys  and  men  teaches  us  that  we  are  never 
judged  so  severely  for  the  vices  that  we  show,  as  for  those  which 
are  attributed  to  us  because  of  our  reserve.  We  can  have  no 
doubt  that  Montaigne's  dislike  of  sweets  and  all  kinds  of  confec- 
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tionery  as  a  child  was  attributed  to  a  deprared  taste ;  and  that 
when,  by  the  operation  of  a  natural  incredulity,  he  refused  to 
believe  in  stories  of  ghosts,  prognostics,  and  enchantments,  he  was 
accused  of  mere  dulness. 

We  may  be  quite  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  when  Pierre  Ey- 
quem  determined  that  his  son  should  be  brought  up  as  no  other 
child  had  ever  been,  Michel  was  placed  in  imminent  danger  of 
flashing  forth  as  a  prodigy,  or  of  becoming  absolutely  null.  The 
stolidity  of  which  he  was  afterwards,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
boastings,  somewhat  ashamed,  seems  to  have  been  nothing  but  the 
modest  attitude  of  a  virgin  mind  resisting  a  too  early  attack  on  its 
chastity.  With  that  protection  he  at  once  warded  off  and  profited 
by  his  young  experiences. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  whole  six  years  of  his  infancy,  dur- 
ing which  the  educational  mania  of  his  father  was  in  its  full 
fervour.  We  shall  presently  watch  the  forcing  process  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  but  a  detail  must  come  in  here  that  contrasts 
with  the  hardening  process  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter. In  order  to  save  Michel  from  the  unpleasant  start  with 
which  a  rough  shake  or  a  loud  call  usually  brings  back  childhood 
from  the  deep  depths  of  slumber,  his  father  caused  him  always  to 
be  awakened  by  the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument  pla3ring 
under  his  window.  Parental  affection,  in  whatever  quaint  com- 
pany, adopting,  as  it  wero,  the  machinery  of  the  gallantry  of  that 
age  to  express  itself,  suggests  a  very  touching  picture ;  and  I  am 
fond  of  thinking  of  this  athletic  little  oddity  of  a  squire  appearing 
with  a  musician  at  early  dawn  on  the  terrace  of  his  tree-embowered 
castle,  and  giving  the  signal  of  some  sweet  strain. 

Pierre  Etquem,  like  most  of  the  people  of  his  generation  who 
had  any  respect  for  learning  at  all,  laid  great  stress  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  classical  languages.  At  that  time,  not  to  know  Latin 
at  any  rate,  was  to  be  ignorant ;  and  the  race  of  men  is  not  yet 
extinct  who  look  with  profound  contempt  upon  all  unfamiliar  with 
that  language.  In  this  particular,  Michel  had  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  being  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  His  father  took 
pity  in  his  person  on  the  infant  of  all  future  time,  thinking  tliat  it 
was  difficult  enough  to  learn  at  all,  without  having  to  contend  with 
artificial  obstacles.  In  those  days  learning  Latin  was  a  species  of 
torture.     There  were  no  grammars  in  the  vernacular.    Isidore  of 
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Seville,  Donat,  and  other  middle-age  grammarians,  were  alone 
used  for  the  purposes  of  instruction ;  and,  as  some  one  has  inge- 
niously remarked,  their  books  being  written  in  Latin,  children  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  learn  that  language,  to  proceed  from  the  unin- 
telligible to  the  unknown.  Port  Royal  first  introduced  the  use  of 
grammars  in  French ;  but  that  venerable  institution  laboured  for 
another  age ;  and  Pierre  Eyquem  was  obliged  to  invent  a  system 
of  his  own,  which  his  son  aflerwards  set  forth  with  the  express  ob- 
ject of  provoking  imitation  ;  for  in  the  ordinary  way,  Latin  and 
Greek,  however  useful,  were  "  bought  too  dearly." 

Michel's  narrative  is  very  interesting.  He  says  that  his  father 
made  all  the  inquiries  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  make,  among 
people  of  learning  and  understanding,  for  the  best  method  of  edu- 
cation ;  which  shows  that  his  eccentricity  consisted,  not  so  much  in 
inventing  any  thing  himself,  as  in  perceiving  the  inconvenience  of 
common  plans,  and  going  to  the  right  source  for  information.  In 
this  case  his  learned  friends  pointed  out  to  him  the  absurdity  of  the 
system  usually  applied ;  and  with  agreeable  pedantry  assured  him, 
that  if  modem  men  did  not  reach  the  grandeur  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was  because  of  the  time  the  for- 
mer were  obliged  to  spend  in  learning  languages  which  cost  the 
latter  nothing !  ^*  I  don't  think  this  is  the  only  cause,**  says  Mon- 
taigne, in  a  sly  parenthesis.  However,  he  approves  of  the  expe- 
dient which  his  father  discovered,  or  agreed  to  apply.  Even  whilst 
he  was  at  nurse,  before  he  could  utter  a  word — probably,  there- 
fore, before  he  was  brought  back  from  Papessus — the  little  Michel 
was  put  under  the  charge  of  a  German,  who  afterwards  became 
celebrated  as  a  medical  doctor  in  France,  but  who  at  that  time  had 
not  learned  a  syllable  of  French  and  was  a  mighty  Latinist.  This 
German  was  sent  for  from  beyond  the  Rhine  on  puipose ;  and, 
being  well  paid,  thought  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  be  contin- 
ually dandling  the  little  Michel  in  his  arms — scolding  or  coaxing 
him  in  the  language  of  Terence  and  Plautus.  Two  other  profes- 
sors, less  knowing  but  quite  capable  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
supply  of  Latin,  were  associated  with  the  German;  and  these 
three  continually  wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  Didoire,  or 
amidst  the  woods  towards  Papessus,  labouring  to  preserve  the 
small  Michel  from  the  necesraty  of  ever  using  a  grammar  or  a  lex- 
icon. His  ears  were  carefully  protected  from  any  scrap  of  French 
or  Perigord  dialect.    When  he  waxed  older,  and  was  finally  in- 
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stalled  at  tbe  chftteau,  with  strength  to  toddle  from  room  to  room 
and  escape  fix)m  the  parlour  to  the  kitchen,  all  the  family,  from 
poor  colourless  Antoinette  de  Louppes  down  to  the  turnspit,  were 
compelled  to  discourse  within  hearing  of  the  babe  in  nothing  but 
Lkdn.  Pierre  Eyquem  brushed  up  his  knowledge  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  when  he,  the  mother,  the  valet,  or  the  chambermaid,  was 
unable  to  find  classical  expressions  for  modems  wants  and  ideas, 
the  law  was,  Silence  I  By  degrees  Necessity  proved  an  excellent 
teacher.  The  whole  establishment,  urged  by  the  hatred  of  tacitur- 
nity common  to  human  nature,  grew  tolerably  proficient.  Who- 
ever came  in  contact  with  Mchel  was  Latinized ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  words  actually  spread  among  the  neighbouring 
villages — names  of  workmen  and  tools — and  remained  in  ordinary 
use,  even  to  the  day  when  Montaigne  looked  back  to  that  rare 
time  of  pedagoguish  enthusiasm,  and  recorded  all  these  doings  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  of  its  discontinuance,  that 
Montaigne  so  easily  forgot  a  language  in  which  he  became  early 
so  proficient.  When  he  wrote  his  Essays  he  could  still  speak 
Latin,  as  could  all  men  of  letters  in  those  days,  but  with  difficulty ; 
and  had  lost  even  the  habit  of  writing  it,  in  which  he  once  was  a 
complete  master.  Like  his  father,  he  used,  when  young,  to  com- 
pose Latin  verses,  but  noticed  that  he  always  imitated  the  last  poet 
he  had  read,  and  so  abandoned  that  exercise.  By  degrees  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  more  ordinary  command  over  Latin  than  if 
he  had  been  merely  grounded  in  it  at  school ;  and  this  no  doubt, 
would  always  be  the  result  of  any  such  experiment,  unless  suffi* 
ciently  well  carried  out  to  leave  a  boy  ignorant  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

Montaigne  states,  however,  that  this  early  experience  in  a  for- 
eign language  left  ineffaceable,  though  deeply-buried,  traces  in  his 
mind.  If  Michel's  studies  did  not  make  him  a  more  learned  man 
dian  many  educated  with  far  less  system,  it  connected  some  of  his 
primary  emotions  so  completely  with  Latin  that  its  words  sometimes 
came  to  his  lips  on  occasions  of  sudden  feeling  before  the  corre- 
sponding French  ones.  Once  especially,  when  his  father,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  full  health,  fell,  without  warning,  fainting  against 
him,  his  first  exclamation  was  in  Latin.  This  insurrection  of  early 
habits  against  more  recent  ones  is  remarkable  to  observe,  and  may 
account  for  the  reminiscences  of  a  state  seemingly  former  to  this 
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one,  that  sometimes  float  through  the  mind  like  light  clouds  that 
have  gathered  overhead,  and  have  not  been  seen  to  come  from  the 
horizon. 

Pierre  Eyquem  desired,  also,  that  his  son  should  learn  Greek, 
against  which  there  was  an  ecclesiastical  prejudice  at  that  time. 
The  Church  did  not  like  comparisons  to  be  made  between  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Septuagint.  However,  although  Pierre  seems  to 
have  been  religious  even  to  superstition,  he  did  not  in  this  case 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  theologians.  Francis  the  First  had 
recently  founded  the  College  of  France,  and  under  the  shadow,  as 
it  were,  of  the  white  beard  of  old  Lascaris,  Greek  was  for  the  first 
time  publicly  professed  in  Paris.  The  Court  of  Navarre  was  still 
more  liberal,  and,  obeying  these  two  influences,  Pierre  Eyquem 
set  to  work  to  teach  the  language  of  Plutarch  to  his  son.  As  usual, 
his  method  was  peculiar.  Michel  was  made  to  study  his  declen- 
sions under  the  form  of  a  game  of  his  father's  invention.  He  does 
not  give  the  details,  but  compares  the  system  to  that  according  to 
which  arithmetic  and  geometry  were  taught  like  a  game  of 
draughts.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  La  Boetie  mentions  the 
practice  of  luring  children  to  learn  to  read  by  means  of  brightly- 
illuminated  books. 

An  instance  of  the  care  and  gentleness  with  which  Montaigne 
was  brought  up  is  given  by  himself,  where  he  says  that  in  all  his 
childhood  he  was  only  whipped  twice,  and  that  very  mildly.  He 
considered  characteristically  that  he  thus  contracted  a  debt  tow- 
ards his  own  children,  and  he  never  allowed  his  daughter  to  be 
beaten  at  all. 

The  eccentric  lord  of  Montaigne  was,  perhaps  fortunately,  not 
suffered  to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  education  without  opposi- 
tion. The  public  opinion  of  his  neighbourhood  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  declared  against  him.  Possibly  the  difficulties  of  his  under- 
taking increased  as  the  boy  grew.  The  family  found  the  whole 
affair,  no  doubt,  a  bore.  Besides,  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  had 
been  all  this  time  rapidly  adding  to  the  worthy  knight's  family — 
boys  and  girls,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
any  educational  experiment  whatever.  Two  brothers,  Thomas 
and  Peter,  and  a  sister  Jane,  were  bom  before  1540.  The  atten- 
tion of  Pierre  Eyquem  was,  no  doubt,  diverted  by  these  new  cares. 
At  any  rate,  the  "  goodman,"  we  are  told,  began  to  fear  failure  in 
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a  matter  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart  What  if  instead  of  mak- 
ing his  boy  a  sage  he  made  him  a  dunce  ?  All  the  world  was  ready 
unanimously  to  say,  "  We  told  you  so."  The  boy  himself  seemed 
inclined  to  confirm  all  the  world's  opinion  by  his  heavy  taciturn 
manner.  Pierre  took  fright  He  was  no  longer  sun'ounded  by 
the  inexorable  pedants  who  first  suggested  the  new  system  to  him. 
So  he  at  length  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  common 
opinion,  "  which  always  follows  the  leader  like  storks,"  and  sent 
Master  Michel,  aged  about  six  years — that  is,  towards  1540 — to 
the  College  of  Guyenne,  of  new  institution,  but  flourishing,  and 
considered  the  best  in  France. 

This  college  had  been,  since  1534,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
learned  Portuguese,  Andr^  de  Gouvea.  The  city  of  Bordeaux 
had  invited  him  from  Paris,  to  minister  to  an  increased  desire  of 
study  and  knowledge  which  had  manifested  itself  there,  as  in  all 
parts  of  France.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  great  power ;  and, 
as  a  legist,  has  been  placed  by  some  above  the  celebrated  Cujas. 
The  College  of  Guyenne,  which  numbered  as  many  as  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pupils,  flourished  under  his  auspices.  Various 
learned  professors,  some  of  whom  have  left  reputations  that  still 
endure,  successively  came  to  his  assistance ;  as  Nicolas  Grouchy, 
who  wrote  De  Comitiis  Romanorum  ;  Guillaume  Guerente,  who 
commented  Aristotle  with  such  success  that  students  left  Paris  to 
follow  his  lessons ;  Mark  Antony  Muretus,  the  elegant  poet  and 
accomplished  orator,  who  was  once  burnt  in  effigy  at  Toulouse  as 
a  Huguenot  stained  with  nameless  vices,  and  who  is  pilloried 
before  posterity  as  the  Catholic  apologist  of  the  Saint  Barthol- 
omew ;  and  George  Buchanan,  who  may  have  derived  some  of  his 
anti-monarchical  theories  from  the  same  source  at  which  La 
Boetio,  so  much  younger,  about  the  same  time  was  drinking  so 
copiously,  to  find  utterance  so  much  earlier. 

Montaigne,  somewhat  cavalierly,  calls  these  four  distinguished 
men  his  "  domestic  preceptors  ;  **  and  elsewhere,  his  "  chamber 
preceptors."  Perhaps  some  of  them  were  paid  to  act  as  his 
private  tutors.  As  for  Muret,  I  cannot  find  a  place  for  him  at  all ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays  his 
name  was  not  mentioned.  He  did  not  become  a  professor  at 
Bordeaux  until  about  1547,  when  Montaigne  had  left  college;  but 
it  is  just  possible  that,  before  going  to  expound  Terence  and 
Cicero  in  1544,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  house  of  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Auch,  he  had  been  recommended  to  Pierre  Eyquem  aa 
a  precocious  youth,  and  employed  as  a  private  tutor  to  watch  over 
Michel  out  of  school  hours.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Muret 
was  a  prot^g^  of  old  Julius  Scaliger,  with  whom  Montague's 
father  may  have  had  relations  of  friendship  that  afterwards  turned 
to  hereditary  hatred ;  and  we  must  not  forget,  that  at  some  time 
before  1549  he  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Bonsard  at  the 
College  of  Coqueret  in  Paris.  Buchanan  was  a  political  refugee. 
Neither  he  nor  the  other  masters  dared  accost  Montaigne.  They 
were  sure  of  an  answer  more  startling  and  idiomatic  than  they 
could  ever  compete  with. 

Pierre  Eyquem,  at  any  rate  at  first,  tried  to  carry  out  part  of 
his  peculiar  views,  even  though  he  had  sent  Michel  to  a  college  ; 
but  though  he  was  very  particular  in  his  choice  of  tutors,  and  in  all 
circumstances  connected  with  the  boy's  training — even  endeavour- 
ing to  obtmn  the  modification  of  certain  regulations  in  his  favour 
— he  could  do  very  little.  College,  as  Montaigne  says,  is  always 
college.  His  Latin  gradually  deteriorated.  Yet  he  admits  that 
his  unaccustomed  proficiency  in  that  language  enabled  him 
rapidly  to  reach  the  first  classes,  and  to  finish  his  education  at 
thirteen. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  either  to  refute  or  to  accept  as  strict 
matter  of  fact,  what  Montaigne  tells  us  about  the  little  profit  he 
derived  from  his  early  education,  or  indeed  about  his  own  deficien- 
cies generally.  I  think  it  evident  that  his  education  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Guyenne  left  a  peculiarly  profound  impression  on  him. 
We  may  even  infer  this  from  his  comical  hatred  of  pedants.  He 
felt,  and  could  never  shake  ofi*  their  influence. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  word  University  meant  in  France, 
as  now  in  England,  a  local  institution  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion in  all  its  provinces.  The  College  of  Guyenne,  to  which 
Mii-hel  was  sent,  formed  part  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  all  scholars  throughout  France  were 
dressed  in  a  black  gown  with  a  belt,  and  a  round  cap.  The 
Regents  wore  square  caps,  and  flowing  robes  with  long  rows  of 
buttons.  On  entering  a  school  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance for  what  were  called  "  letters  of  schooldom  " — at  the  rate 
of  about  two  sous  a  month.  There  were  extras  for  benches, 
candles,  and  so  forth.  Books  were  bought,  of  course,  by  the 
parents ;  a  dictionary  in  small  folio  cost  twenty-five  sous,  a  Cicero 
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De  Amicitia  one  sou;  and  other  books  sold  at  the  same  cheap 
rate. 

The  discipline  attempted  to  be  maintained  in  these  schools  was 
tolerably  severe.  Whenever  a  Regent  passed,  all  the  scholars 
were  obliged  to  stop,  uncover,  and  bow ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  class-room  it  was  the  custom  to  applaud,  stamp  with  the  feet, 
thump  the  desks  with  books,  and  cry  Vivat !  As  now,  lads  fre- 
quently played  practical  jokes  on  their  professors.  Whilst  Mure- 
tus  was  teaching,  some  wag  once  began  ringing  a  bell ;  he  looked 
up  and  said ;  "'  Amongst  so  many  beasts  I  should  have  been  sur- 
prised not  to  find  one  sheep  I "  The  bell  was  silenced.  One  of 
the  scholars  was  chosen  as  Explorator,  or  overseer ;  and  he  was 
particularly  ordered  to  report  whoever  spoke  in  French ;  for  the 
scholastic  language  was  Ladn.  A  good  deal  of  corporal  punish- 
ment seems  to  have  been  inflicted  in  these  colleges,  which  Mon- 
taigne calls  "  very  jadls  of  captive  youth."  How  vividly  their 
horrors  recurred  to  his  imagination  1  '^  Draw  near  them  in  school- 
hours,"  he  exclaims ;  **  and  what  do  you  hear  ?  Nothing  but  the 
screams  of  children  tojitured,  or  of  masters  drunk  with  their  own 
rage !  **  "It  were  better,"  says  Rabelais,  "  to  be  a  galley-slave  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moors  and  Tartars,  a  murderer  in  prison,  or 
even  a  dog,  than  a  collegian." 

^  We  used  to  be  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  says  Henri 
de  Mesmes ;  **  and  having  prayed  to  God,  went  at  five  o'clock  to 
the  school-room,  our  big  books  under  our  arms,  our  inkstands  and 
candlesticks  in  our  hands."  In  the  short  days  they  began  study 
before  %ht,  and  continued  until  after  dark.  We  may  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  Montaigne,  accustomed  by  his  father  to  be 
waked  by  the  sound  of  music,  did  not  relish  this  change  of  life, 
and  I  can  find  many  traces  of  disgust  in  his  writings.  He  learned 
rapidly,  but  without  loving  what  he  learned.  The  first  tame  he 
really  looked  upon  books  with  pleasure  was  when  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  then  only  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  and  he  used  to  steal  away  from  play  to  read  those 
wonderful  stories.  We  must  remember  that  Latin  was,  as  it  were, 
his  mother  tongue.  The  book  was  easy  to  him,  and  suited  hb 
childish  taste.  The  tutor  discovered  Michel's  taste  for  Ovid  and 
poetry  generally,  and,  instead  of  interfering,  quietly  winked  at 
private  readings,  which  seem  to  have  been  a  breach  of  the  regula- 
tions.    In  this  way  the  boy  ran  through,  after  Ovid,  the  -SJneid ; 
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then  through  Terence,  then  Plautus,  and  at  last  came  to  tlie 
Italian  Comedies,  always  lured  on  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Montaigne  not  only  witnessed  the  acting  of  plays  at  college  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  but  took  a  very  brilliant  part  in  this  amusement 
himself.  He  had  an  assurance  of  countenance,  he  says,  and  a 
suppleness  of  voice  and  gesture,  most  remarkable.  When  he  was 
scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  as  he  quaintly  lets  us  know  by  quot- 
ing a  line  from  Virgil,  he  played  the  principal  (rharacters  in  the 
Latin  tragedies  of  Buchanan,  Guerente,  and  Muret,  which  were 
represented  with  great  pomp  at  the  College  of  Guyenne.  Andr6 
de  Gouvea  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  directing  such  ceremonies, 
in  which  Michel  was  considered  a  **  master-workman." 

Montaigne  not  only  went  through  the  ordinary  routine  studies 
of  his  time,  and  with  great  honour,  but  being  naturally  of  a  sedate 
and  retired  disposition,  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  reading,  and  so 
rapidly  improved  his  mind  that,  as  we  have  seen,  his  school  edu- 
cation was  considered  complete  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Pierre  Eyquem,  we  must  remember,  was  not  only  lord  of  Mon- 
taigne, but  citizen  of  Bordeaux.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  that  city,  and  early  aspired  to  and  attained  civic  honours 
there.  In  1530  he  was  elected  Jurat  and  Prdvdt,  and  in  1636 
Deputy  Mayor.  In  1540,  Pierre  Eyquem,  described  as  Ecuyer 
and  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  was  again  elected  Jurat  In  short, 
all  through  the  period  corresponding  with  the  education  of  Michel, 
his  father  was  a  remarkably  important  man  in  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Guyenne.  There  is  nothing  surprising,  therefore,  in 
the  fact  that  his  first  and  second  bom,  if  both  were  alive  at  the 
time,  being  destined  to  live  like  fighting-gentlemen,  he  should  de- 
termine to  make  a  magistrate  of  Michel. 

We  have,  in  reality,  no  direct  information  at  all  as  to  where 
Montaigne  studied  after  leaving  college,  about  1546.  "  Whilst  I 
was  a  child  (or  very  young)  I  was  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in 
law,"  is  almost  all  he  says  himself;  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture, 
not  only  the  place  or  places  in  which  he  passed  his  early  touth, 
but  nearly  all  the  incidents  that  attended  it  We  are  told  by 
flippant  biographers  that  he  studied  at  some  **  school  of  law."  We 
may  be  sure  of  that,  since  he  became  a  lawyer.  A  recent  con- 
scientious critic,  M.  Griin,  ingeniously  argues  that  he  must  have 
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been  sent  to  Toulouse.  He  infers  this,  from  the  neighbourhood 
and  celebrity  of  that  school  where  Cujas  professed  in  1547;  and 
finom  the  fact  that  four  or  five  persons,  who  were  afterwards  Mon- 
taigne's friends,  were  educated  for  the  law  at  that  place.  The 
same  kind  of  argument,  moreover,  that  enables  an  ingenious 
pleader  to  sugge^  so  strongly  that  Montaigne  studied  at  Toulouse 
— ^aai,  for  example,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Henri  de  Mesmes,  who 
certainly  did  study  there — would  enable  me  to  show  the  great 
probability  that  he  was  sent  to  Paris.  As,  however,  there  was  a 
university  at  Bordeaux  itself,  it  is  probable  that  Montaigne  studied 
chiefly  there.  But  my  impression  is,  that  Pierre  Eyquem  took 
him  first  to  one  place  and  then  to  another,  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  a  variety  of  teachers.  This  was  the  custom  of 
the  day.  Students  attended  one  course  of  lectures  in  one  city, 
and  then  hastened  to  another. 

M.  Griin,  then,  is  not  deserving  of  grave  rebuke  for  maintain- 
ing the  probability  of  Montaigne's  having  studied  at  Toulouse. 
The  future  philosopher  was  there  during  his  adolescence,  as  we 
learn  from  the  story  he  tells  of  his  meeting  with  Simon  Thomas, 
**  a  great  physician  in  his  day."  Montaigne  happened  to  be  in 
the  house  of  a  rich  consumptive  old  man  at  Toulouse  when  Simon 
came  in  to  give  his  professional  advice.  They  talked  of  the  means 
of  cure.  Among  other  observations  the  doctor  made  was  this,  that 
it  would  be  wise  in  the  sick  old  man  to  make  his  house  attractive 
to  young  Montaigne :  '''■  fix  your  eyes  often  on  the  freshness  of  his 
face,"  said  he,  "  and  your  thoughts  on  the  joy  and  vigour  that 
overflow  on  every  side  firom  his  adolescence.  Fill  all  your  senses 
with  this  youth's  flourishing  state,  and  your  health  may  amend.'' 
**  He  forgot,"  adds  Montaigne,  "  to  say  that  mine  might  be  de- 
stroyed." 

The  French  student  in  the  sixteenth  century  enjoyed  many 
privileges.  When  he  arrived  in  a  city  where  he  intended  to 
study,  and  went  in  search  of  lodgings,  nobody  could  refuse  to 
receive  him,  and  he  could  sometimes  force  a  landlord  to  expel  an 
old  lodger  to  make  room  for  him.  If  too  high  rent  was  demanded, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  magistrates  appointed  by  the  University, 
who  fixed  a  reasonable  price.  Books  could  never  be  seized  for 
rent  or  for  any  other  debt,  nor  received  in  payment  of  dinner  by 
any  eating-house,  nor  pawned.  Students  were  allowed  to  wear 
short  vests  of  any  colour  they  pleased,  and  could  carry  arms  in 
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travelliDg.  They  were  exempt  from  mounting  guard  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  even  in  time  of  war  or  plague.  Neither  scholars  nor 
professors  could  be  excommunicated  withdut  express  permission 
of  the  Pope.  The  disciples  of  the  Muses  or  of  Themis,  of  Plato 
or  Aristotle,  often  went  out  to  read  in  the  streets,  in  order  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  ladies  from  their  windows ;  and  were  blamed 
for  light  talk,  but  especially  for  dirt  and  gluttony.  Formerly,  saj  s 
a  LaudcUor  temporis  actiy  contemporary  with  Pierre  Eyquem, 
students  used  only  to  eat  three  times  in  two  days — now  they  eat 
three  times  an  hour  I  Their  life  was  adventurous,  ending  not  un- 
frequently  in  prison,  sometimes  on  the  gibbet.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  among  the  best  minds  the  spirit  of  opposition  and 
free  examination  arose;  and  the  students  were  generally  cele- 
brated as  frondeurs  and  mockers.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  universities  seem  to  have  rallied  to  Catholicism 
under  the  influence  of  their  professors,  and  frequently  furnished 
an  army  to  bigotry.  Under  such  auspices  did  Montaigne  study 
the  law. 

The  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  eight  parliaments  which,  at  that  tame,  existed  in  France.  I 
cannot  here  undertake  to  describe  the  organization  of  these  bodies, 
or  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
they  exercised  a  very  varied  authority,  and  that  their  members 
were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  magistrates.  Their  seats 
were  filled  by  the  king ;  and  were  procurable  sometimes  by  favour, 
sometimes  by  purchase.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making 
of  laws,  but  their  duty  was  to  administer  them.  In  their  courts 
however,  it  was  necessary  for  royal  edicts  to  be  registered  before 
they  could  be  enforced ;  and  they  were  thus  enabled  sometimes  to 
exercise  a  power  of  veto.  But  in  all  important  cases  almost,  a 
Bed  of  Justice  was  held  and  registration  was  enforced.  It  was 
with  a  view  of  his  becoming  a  member  of  this  corporation,  and 
wearing  the  red  robe  of  Conseiller,  that  Pierre  Eyquem  directed 
the  studies  of  his  son.  We  have  do  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  Michel  de  Montaigne  ever  attained  any  great  proficiency  as 
a  legal  student  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is  the  fact  tliat  he  did 
study. 

Montaigne  was  in  eome  sort  the  Epitome  of  his  Age;  and, 
though  he  shrank  from  writing  history,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
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public  event  of  that  time  an  appreciation  of  which  does  not  lurk 
in  some  corner  of  the  Essays.  He  is  often  thinking  of  Frenchmen 
and  Italians  when  his  pen  seems  to  deal  with  Phr}'gians,  Romans, 
and  Greeks.  Every  page  we  read  of  the  annals  and  literature  of 
the  sixteenth  centmy  enables  us  to  understand  him  better.  There 
is  a  constant  temptation,  therefore,  in  writing  his  Life,  to  turn 
aside  and  paint  the  scenes  amidst  which  he  moved — scenes  that 
gave  a  coloar  to  his  mind  and  a  tone  to  his  specalations. 

But  general  and  particular  histories  have  sufficiently  enlarged 
on  the  social  aspects  of  France  at  that  period.  The  country,  like 
the  rest  of  Europe,  was  feeling  the  throes  of  the  new  form  of 
Christianity  now  known  under  the  name  of  Protestantism.  Calvin 
began  to  preach  about  the  year  of  Montaigne's  birth  ;  but  by  this 
time  had  retired  to  Geneva,  and  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his 
tbeocratic  government  He  had  sown  the  seeds  of  Reform  in 
many  provinces  of  France,  especially  in  Saintonge,  whence  we 
shall  now  see  his  doctrines  come  out  armed,  to  influence  the 
destiny  of  Montaigne  and  his  dearest  friend.  Just  as  he  was  con- 
cluding his  college  education,  in  1545,  the  Vaudois  were  being 
massacred  in  the  east  of  France  by  order  of  the  reckless  and  san- 
guinary' king,  to  please  his  bigoted  and  sangm'nary  parliaments ; 
and,  in  the  very  province  of  Perigord,  insurrections  of  the  peas- 
antry, incited  partly  by  social  causes,  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the 
indignation  of  persecuted  faith,  were  taking  place.  In  1546,  as 
we  find  related  in  the  Life  of  Palissy  the  Potter,  pereecution  of 
the  Saints  waxed  hot  in  Saintonge;  and  was  not  submitted  to 
with  anything  like  humility.  Everything  seemed  to  give  warning 
of  an  approaching  tempest.  The  moral  atmosphere  was  dark  and 
lowering.  On  all  sides  timid  or  conscientious  people  were  flying 
the  country.  Geneva  was  becoming  as  it  were  the  external  capi- 
tal of  French  IVotestantism. 

The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  exhibit  that 
monarch  in  a  condition  so  abject  tiiat  we  can  scarcely  repress  a 
sentiment  of  pity.  Catherine  de  Medici  already  disfigured  his 
court  The  Guises  were  rising,  and  had  made  their  characteristic 
d&mt  by  murdering  the  king's  younger  son  in  the  midst  of  a  snow- 
ball romp.  ^  There  comes  the  vanguard  of  my  happiness,"  cried 
Henry,  as  his  brother's  coflin  passed  by;  alluding  to  the  near 
death  of  his  father.  Diana  laughed  at  and  encouraged  this  fero- 
cious pleasantry.    Henry  the  Second  succeeded  Francis  in  1547; 
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just  as  Michel  de  Montaigne  left  college  and  began  studying  for 
the  law.  The  repulsive  scenes  that  ushered  in  his  reign,  and  the 
fact  that  Catherine  de  Medici  was  queen  under  the  haughty  suf- 
ferance of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  are  but  too  well  known ;  and  as  we 
have  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that  Pierre  Eyquem  took  his 
son  to  Paris  immediately,  unless  he  went  as  a  matter  of  form,  with 
all  the  other  nobility  and  gentry,  to  do  homage  to  the  new  mon- 
arch, and  witness  the  famous  Coup  de  Jamac,  we  need  not  at 
present  turn  our  attention  to  the  Court.  In  1548  we  find  Mon- 
taigne, a  lad  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen,  living  at  Bordeaux,  during 
a  terrible  insurrection  which  took  place  there.  That  insurrection 
was  one  of  the  most  important  events  that  had  occurred  since  the 
time  of  the  Jaquerie,  and  in  many  respects  seems  to  have  been 
amilar  in  character.  Montaigne  himself  describes  vividly  only  a 
single  scene.  The  chief  influence  on  his  mind  of  this  sedition  was, 
doubtless,  when  the  first  fervour  had  passed  away,  to  make  him 
mistrustful  of  extreme  principles,  and  disposed  to  take  shelter 
under  the  wing  of  authority.  But  this  was  a  lesson  which  all  the 
events  of  that  time  taught  one  of  his  calm  anjd  timid  disposition. 

The  movement  did  begin  with  all  the  outward  character  of  a 
mere  insurrection  of  misery  against  the  monopoly  of  salt.  For  a 
long  time,  the  Province  of  Guyenne  had  been  undisturbed,  but 
men's  minds  were  deeply  moved  by  religious  discussions.  The 
internal  sedition  was  carried  on  in  peace  and  quietness,  as  it  always 
would  be  if  there  were  no  attempt  at  compression.  Henry  the 
Second,  by  a  violent  edict,  insisting  on  the  levying  of  the  gabelle 
against  the  privileges  of  the  province,  provoked  discontent  in  all 
classes,  and  amongst  all  sects.  When  the  first  rising  against  the 
Gabelleurs  took  place  at  Jorignac  in  the  Angoumois,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  it  was  led  by  a  priest  The  example  was  speedily  followed, 
and  the  whole  country  soon  swarmed  with  insurgents.  Every  vil- 
lage, hamlet,  farm-house,  supplied  its  contingent  Men  came  out 
of  the  forests  to  join  the  insurrection.  The  anger  of  the  people 
seems  to  have  been  unanimous. 

But  it  was  in  Saintonge,  the  stronghold  of  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine, that  the  first  attempt  at  organization  was  made.  Fifty  thou- 
sand men  collected  on  some  plain,  and  elected  as  their  Grand 
Corrounal,  or  Colonel,  the  Sieur  de  Puymoreau,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gentlemen  of  the  country,  with  four  deputy-corrounals  to  aid 
and  advise  him.    Puymoreau  did  the  work  he  had  to  do,  and  died 
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amidst  calumny  and  outrage.  None  of  the  cruelties  committed  on 
the  agents  of  royal  exaction  are  attributed  to  him.  For  a  whole 
month  Paymoreau  and  his  colleagues  were  absolute  in  Saintonge. 
Their  objects,  and  those  of  their  followers,  are  not  clearly  known. 
Whilst  Puymoreau  was  establishing  his  authority,  and  those  of 
his  sect  or  party,  in  Saintonge,  another  chief,  named  Talemagne, 
marched  from  the  centre  of  the  insurrection  towards  Bordeaux. 
Bat  meanwhile  meetings  of  the  peasantry  had  been  called,  and 
reyolutionary  circulars  were  issued.  **  The  contagion  spread  like 
a  stain  of  oil."  Talemagne  found  everything  ready,  and  afler 
making  an  attempt  on  the  castle  of  Blaye,  boldly  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  Bordeaux.  He  took  possession  of  Liboume,  and  then 
wrote  to  the  Jurats  to  come  and  wait  on  him.  They  did  so ;  and 
he  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  two  at  least  of  their  number  were 
&Tourable  to  his  cause,  besides  other  persons  **  of  consequence 
and  credit.'*  Whilst  negotiations  were  going  forward,  emissaries 
from  the  insurgent  camp  introduced  themselves  into  the  city,  and 
incited  the  discontented  masses  to  rise.  The  "  new  doctrine  "  had 
many  disciples  in  Bordeaux,  and  they  now  began  to  speak  out  and 
attract  the  multitude.  The  great  dispute  afterwards  was  as  to  who 
first  rang  the  tocsin,  and,  of  course,  the  magistrate  tried  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  the  fanatical  strangers  from  Saintonge.  As 
soon  as  the  movement  had  declared  itself  on  the  28th  of  May,  they 
sent,  or  claim  to  have  sent — ^for  it  is  not  clear  that  at  the  outset 
they  were  not  accomplices — in  all  haste  for  Tristan  de  Moneins, 
appointed  the  previous  year  lieutenant  of  Henri  d'Albret,  king  of 
Kavarre,  in  Guyenne.  This  person  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
humane  and  conciliating  disposition.  He  was  not  far  off,  and 
made  all  haste  to  reach  Bordeaux.  When  he  drew  near,  the 
great  bell  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille  was  ringing  the  tocsin,  and  pres- 
ently afterwards  the  bells  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Michel  and  Ste. 
Eolalie  were  heard  in  full  swing.  A  roar  of  voices  filled  the 
street,  and  the  people  were  all  running  like  madmen  in  one  direc- 
tion. A  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  convoked  in  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville ;  and  some  of  "  the  people,  to  prevent  discontent,"  were 
admitted.  Thousands  of  armed  insurgents  were  stationed  outside. 
Moneins  spoke  fair,  but  slightly  blaming  the  audacity  of  those  who 
had  exi  ited  the  troubles  in  Guyenne.  Whereupon  a  man  named 
Guillotin — how  strange  to  fiiKl  lAiis  name  in  connection  with  the 
revolution  in  the  sixteenth  century  I — boldly  said  that  the  neigh- 
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bouring  towns  had  done  well,  and  rendered  a  valuable  service  to 
the  public  by  their  insurrection.  He  even  went  on  to  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  good  people  of  Bordeaux — ^incited  them  to 
imitate  the  glorious  example  set  them,  **  without  fearing  the  most 
frightful  punishments  " — and  reconunended  them  to  *^  recover  the 
liberties  of  their  ancestors.**  It  is  singular  that  this  movement, 
which  is  treated  by  all  historians  as  a  mere  food-riot,  should  have 
so  stirred  the  minds  of  the  men  of  that  generation  that  its  doctrines 
and  'lis  aspirations  should  have  been  incorporated  in  by  far  the 
most  eloquent  and  impassioned  attack  upon  monarchy  ever  written 
— the  Treatise  on  Voluntary  Servitude,  by  Estienne  La  Boctie. 

Guillotin's  language  was  so  violent  that  Moneins  was  offended ; 
but  he  afterwards  apologized,  and  the  night  passed  in  comparative 
tranquillity.  The  king's  lieutenant,  however,  retired  to  the  Ch&teau 
Trompette,  into  which,  together  with  the  Chdteau  Haz,  he  caused 
all  the  provisions  and  stores  to  be  removed.  This  exasperated 
the  people  more  and  more.  They  seized  the  Arsenal,  distributed 
the  arms,  got  out  cannon  to  breach  the  castles,  and  rang  the  too- 
sin ;  which,  says  the  historian,  "  had  a  wonderRil  effect  in  excit- 
ing the  people  at  such  times." 

The  Parliament,  seeing  the  danger  of  Moneins,  interposed  with 
its  good  offices,  and  deputed  the  President  De  la  Chassagne  to 
speak  to  the  malcontents.  He  represented  the  danger  they  ran  of 
royal  vengeance,  and  made  the  usual  promises  of  clemency. 
Some  one  cried  out  that  all  would  be  over  if  Moneins  came  forth 
from  the  castle.  Whereupon  La  Chassagne  went  and  persuaded 
him  to  condescend  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  unfortunate 
man  seems  to  have  been  afraid  from  the  beginning  of  what 
occurred.  Montaigne,  who  was  present  throughout  all  these 
events,  adds  many  details,  from  personal  experience,  to  the  ordi- 
nary narratives.  He  says,  speaking  no  doubt  of  what  he  saw 
from  the  balcony  of  some  house,  that  Moneins  came  out  of  the 
castle  in  order  to  appease  the  tumult,  and  thus  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  mutinous  mob.  The  effect  did  not  answer  his  ex- 
pectations. His  memory  was  commonly  reproached,  says  the 
Essayist,  with  imprudence ;  but  in  reality  his  fault  was  not  over- 
boldness  but  want  of  firmness.  He  was  too  submissive  and  gentle. 
Instead  of  guiding  the  storm,  he  tried  to  pacify  by  humility.  HiB 
mistake  was  committed,  not  when  he  threw  himself  unarmed  in  his 
pourpoint  amidst  the  tempestuous  waves  of  that  popular  sea,  but 
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when  he  showed  that  he  repented  what  he  had  done.  It  was  in 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  crowd  was  shouting  and  pressing  towards 
hinL  Misgivings  seized  him  when  he  saw  the  danger  close  at 
hand;  his  nose  bled;  his  countenance,  which  was  at  first  only 
flattering  and  fawning,  became  expressive  of  terror ;  his  voice  and 
his  eyes  were  full  of  alarm  and  repentance ;  he  tried  to  go  to  cover 
like  a  rabbit,  and  dodged  to  escape.  Thus  it  was  that  he  inflamed 
the  people  and  drew  them  on  him.  Montaigne's  sympathies  were 
evidently  on  the  other  side,  and  he  takes  a  sort  of  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  describing  the  undignified  terror  of  a  man  whom  his  party 
had  exalted  into  a  hero.  De  Thou  suppresses  all  the  humiliating 
details,  and  says  only  that  Moneins,  seeing  that  the  people  were 
fighting  who  should  get  at  him,  in  order  to  cover  his  retreat  threw 
amon^t  them  a  handsome  gold  chain ;  thinking,  no  doubt,  with 
aristocratic  contempt  of  human  nature,  that  all  they  meant  was 
pillage.  But  one  of  them  caught  him  a  blow  on  the  left  cheek ; 
whereupon  the  historian,  ashamed  of  the  truth,  makes  him  draw  to 
defend  himself.  He  was  killed,  at  any  rate,  and  his  body  was  ex- 
posed to  insult  during  two  days. 

When  the  President  La  Chassagne,  who  had  pledged  his  word 
to  Moneins,  saw  the  tragic  termination  of  the  attempt  to  pacify  the 
insurgents,  he  took  refuge  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans ;  but 
they  went  and  carried  him  away  from  the  altar,  and  forced  him  to 
become  their  leader.  The  people  went  and  pillaged  the  houses  of 
the  officers  of  the  Gabelle.  Andrault  the  r^6veur  was  caught, 
and  horribly  maltreated  till  he  died.  Popular  vengeance  went,  it 
appears,  to  extreme  excesses.  Terror  filled  the  city.  The  night 
passed  thus.  Next  day  the  President  began  to  obtain  the  upper 
hand,  and  cleverly  incited  the  insurgents  to  massacre  one  another. 
Within  four  days  the  disturbances,  having,  on  account  of  the  divis- 
ions and  misunderstandings  of  the  leaders  and  the  people,  no 
longer  any  definite  object,  stopped  of  themselves. 

The  news  came,  too,  that  the  Conn^table  de  Montmorency,  a 
near  relation  of  Moneins,  had  been  sent  by  the  king  (Henry  the 
Second,  then  at  Turin)  on  the  first  report  of  the  insurrection  in 
Gnyenne,  and  was  advancing  rapidly  with  his  army  from  Tou- 
louse. There  was  no  prospect  of  efficient  assistance  from  any 
quarter.  In  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  De  Biren,  ambassador  of 
ijie  Emperor  at  London,  England  was  not  inclined  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  recovering  her  province  of  Guyenne.     Everj'body 
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was  ashamed  or  alarmed.  We  must  not,  I  repeat,  paj  attention  to 
the  ordinary  historians,  who  represent  the  whole  affair  as  a  rising 
of  the  lower  classes,  spurred  by  misery  or  ayarice,  and  headed  by 
a  few  disreputable  gentlemen,  and  who  maintain  that  all  presidents 
and  important  people  who  interfered  were,  forsooth,  forced  by  the 
mob.  It  is  evident  that  the  movement  was  almost  a  unanimous 
one  at  first.  All  classes  joined  in  it.  In  the  memoirs  of  Fran- 
(^is  de  Guise  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  the  Bordeaux  insurrection 
was  headed  by  Lavergne — a  merchant,  says  De  Thou — ^Mac- 
quenan,  and  Lestonnac,  who  was  at  any  rate  a  gentleman,  at  that 
time  Jurat.  The  family  of  the  last-mentioned  was  afterwards  re- 
lated to  Montaigne ;  for  Jane  his  sister,  whose  birth  I  have  men- 
tioned, married  a  Lestonnac. 

When  failure  came,  the  powerfnl  made  arrangements  to  escape, 
and  their  friends  ever  afterwards  tried  to  misrepresent  the  affair. 
All  this  might  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  brutal 
Montmorency.  The  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  had  already  begun 
to  curry  favour  by  cruelty.  They  had  sentenced  a  townsman,  who 
first  rang  the  tocsin,  to  be  drawn  by  four  horses;  and  now  de- 
apatched  a  boat,  fitted  up  magnificently  with  glass  chambers, 
pninted  with  gold  and  azure,  and  speckled  with  the  arms  of  the 
terrible  Conn^table,  to  meet  him.  They  expected,  by  sacrificing 
a  few  nobodies,  to  be  received  again  as  loyal  subject^.  But  Mont- 
morency replied  to  their  compliments  that  he  would  not  use  their 
boat,  nor,  for  that  matter,  the  gates  of  their  city.  He  had  twenty- 
four  good  keys  of  his  own, — pieces  of  artillery.  With  this  mes- 
sage he  dismissed  the  emissaries,  and  the  city  remained  for  a  week 
in  expectation  of  being  utterly  given  up  to  pillage.  When  the 
army  arrived,  though  welcoming  flags  were  hoisted  on  every  pin- 
nacle and  flaunted  hypocritically  from  every  window,  a  breach 
was  indeed  made,  out  of  mere  insolence,  and  the  punishment  of 
ri  volt  at  once  began. 

That  was  a  dreadful  time,  which  may  well  have  produced  a  last- 
m^  impression  on  the  young  and  virtuous  La  Boetie,  and  given 
him  food  for  indignant  denunciation  of  monarchy.  Above  a 
huudred  and  forty  persons  "of  mark'*  were  hung,  beheaded, 
bi-oken  on  the  wheel,  impaled,  torn  by  four  horses,  or  burned. 
Three  were  pounded  until  they  were  half  dead,  and  then  cast  into 
tlitj  flames.  Guillotin  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  death  by  fire. 
Lavergne  was  drawn  by  horses.     Galafre  and  Talemagne  were 
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broken  alive.  Lestoonac,  Chevatier  da  Guet,  Jurat,  and  Da 
Saalt  his  brother,  governor  of  the  Chiteau  da  Haz,  had  their 
heads  cut  oC  Lestonnac  had  a  beaatiftil  wife,  who  went  to  beg 
her  hasband's  life  of  Montmorency.  He  promised  it  on  one  in- 
famous condition.  The  poor  woman  complied,  and  he  then  took 
her  to  a  window  just  as  her  husband's  head  was  falling. 

The  city  itself  was  impeached,  tried,  and  condemned.  Even 
the  bells  that  had  served  as  a  signal  of  revolt  were  punished  by 
being  destroyed.  Not  a  bell,  and  indeed  not  a  clock,  was  left 
entire  in  Bordeaux  or  its  neighbourhood.  This  indicates  that  not 
only  the  people  but  some  of  the  clergy  were  engaged  in  the  revolt 
A  hundred  youths  were  publicly  whipped,  moreover ;  and  the  in> 
habitants  of  the  city  were  compelled  to  do  penance  for  the  death 
of  M.  de  Moneins,  by  scratching  up  his  body  ^with  their  nails 
from  the  hole  in  which  it  had  been  buried,  and  preparing  a  mag- 
nificent funeral.  It  took  place  at  night  The  Jurats  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  bourgeois,  in  mourning,  first  followed  the 
bier,  each  with  a  torch  in  hand ;  and  then  came  more  than  five 
thonsand  people  of  all  estates — also  with  torches.  When  they  ar- 
rived in  front  of  the  Conn^ble's  house,  in  the  street  of  the  Red 
Hat,  they  were  compelled  to  prostrate  themselves  and  cry  mercy. 
Then  the  Jurats  produced  the  titles  and  privileges  of  the  city,  and 
burned  them  in  a  fire  lighted  by  their  own  hands.  Heavy  pecuni- 
ary fines  were,  of  course,  not  forgotten. 

All  these  revelations  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  horrible  state 
of  the  country,  given  up  to  murder  and  pillage,  and  account  for  the 
extreme  indignation  which  breathes  through  the  Treatise  of  La 
Boetie,  the  first  draft  of  which  seems  to  have  been  written  as  soon 
as  a  dead  cafan  succeeded  to  this  violent  tempest.  We  may  trace 
much  of  the  Anabaptistic  tone  of  the  work  to  the  contagion  of  this 
great  movement  of  1548. 

I  must  not  foi^t  to  notice  that  the  young  Duke  of  Aumale, 
afterwards  known  as  the  great  Guise,  was  also  ordered  to  march 
towards  Bordeaux ;  and  there  exists  a  letter  from  the  king,  who 
upon  his  return  from  Piedmont  wrote  when  at  Moulins  to  the 
duke,  expressing  his  hope  and  confidence  that  the  expedition 
would  be  easily  successftil.  It  is  a  curious  contrast  to  observe  in 
this  letter  that  the  king, — ^immersed  in  pleasures,  thinking  on  his 
way  to  Paris  of  nodiing  but  arcs  of  triumph,  obelisks,  columns,  and 
inscriptions,  of  festivals  with  imitations  of  the  ancient  gladiatorial 
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exhibitions,  of  Florentine  comedies  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, and  jousts  upon  the  water, — has  scarcely  a  word  to  say  of 
the  immense  insurrection  which  had  brought  his  court  back  from 
Turin. 

The  Duke  of  Aumale,  on  his  way  to  Bordeaux  with  his  army, 
pacified  Saintonge,  which  was  still  in  rebellion,  without  imitating 
the  severity  of  the  Conn^table.  He  was  content  with  the  submis- 
sion of  the  people  and  the  destruction  of  the  church  bells.  The 
Cardinal  de  Vendome,  bishop  of  Saintes,  wrote  to  the  Duke  next 
year  to  use  his  influence  to  allow  the  bells  to  be  replaced.  In 
1549  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  also  begged  the  Duke  of 
Aumale,  as  their  natural  protector,  to  intercede  with  the  king  for 
the  restoration  of  their  privileges ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  in  the 
negotiations  that  took  place  in  order  to  bring  about  this  result, 
Montaigne  and  his  father  were  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Guises  for  the  first  time.  The  connection  of  Michel  with  the  great 
Lorraine  family  in  early  life  is  too  evident  to  be  denied.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  La  Dixmerie  describes  Montaigne  as 
coming  to  court,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  Cardinal  de  Lor> 
raine,  and  even  guided  by  him  in  the  court  as  in  a  world  new  to 
him,  he  refers  to  some  tradition  of  this  early  visit,  and  not  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  deaih  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  when  Mon- 
taigne was  an  old  courtier. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  sent  a  Procureur  of  the  city  to 
present  their  petition  to  the  king.  We  learn  from  Darnal,  in  his 
"  Continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Bordeaux,"  that  Maistre  Pierre 
Eyquem  was  elected  in  1546  procureur  of  the  city.  But  this 
Pierre  is  described  as  Sieur  de  Gaujac,  and  was  evidently  the 
uncle  of  Michel.  He  resigned  his  office,  probably  from  ill  health, 
in  the  following  year.  As  for  Pierre  Eyquem  of  Montaigne,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  held  any  official  position  during  the  events 
I  have  narrated ;  but  he  was,  no  doubt,  present  throughout ;  for 
where  his  son  at  that  time  was,  he  probably  was  also.  Very 
likely,  when  the  peasantry  began  to  rise,  he  retired,  as  so  many 
other  gentlemen  did,  from  his  chateau  into  the  city,  expecting  to 
find  safety  there.  So  great  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  that  we  are  surprised  not  to  find  his  name 
mentioned  as  having  been  sent  to  Paris  to  plead  for  the  restoration 
of  the  privileges  of  Bordeaux. 
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Howeyer,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  a  visit  to  the  capital  about  this 
period.  Montaigne  tells  ns  that  he  knew  Paris  from  "his  in- 
fimcy,"  by  which  he  means  his  early  youth.  He  professes  to  have 
been  at  once  particularly  struck  with  Paris,  and  always  retained  a 
tender  affection  for  that  city.  All  he  finds  to  blame  in  it  is  the 
sharp  smell  of  its  mud,  which  he  compares  to  that  of  Venice.  In 
the  comparison  he  institutes  between  the  states  of  various  nations 
he  condemns  France,  but  remembers  Paris  to  except  it  **  I  am 
never  so  angry  with  France,"  says  he,  "  that  I  cease  to  regard 
Paris  favourably.  That  city  had  my  heart  from  my  very  child- 
hood. Its  fate  with  me  has  been  that  of  all  excellent  things. 
Whatever  beautiful  cities  I  have  since  seen,  the  beauty  of  this  one 
wins  upon  my  affection.  I  love  it  for  itself,  and  more  in  its  own 
simplicity  than  glossed  over  with  foreign  pomp.  I  love  it  tenderly, 
even  to  its  warts  and  its  stains.  I  am  a  Frenchman  only  by  this 
great  city — ^great  in  its  population,  great  in  the  happiness  of  its 
site — but  above  all  things,  great  and  incomparable  in  variety  and 
diversity  of  conveniences  and  appliances  of  all  kinds ;  the  glory 
of  France,  and  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  the  world. 

The  Paris  of  Montaigne's  youth  was  very  different  in  aspect 
from  the  Paris  of  to-day ;  yet  he  speaks  of  it  with  the  same  rever- 
ence and  affection  that  does  now  the  Frenchman.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Second,  this  city,  so  "  great  '*  in  population,  con- 
tained about  fifteen  thousand  houses  and  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Montaigne,  though  a  philosopher,  appears  not  in  any 
way  to  have  analyzed  or  studied  the  population  of  Paris.  He  saw 
nothing  but  the  grand  external  aspect  of  the  city,  the  bustle  and 
brilliancy  of  the  Court,  the  activity  of  learning,  and  the  general 
comfort  and  civilization  of  the  middle  classes.  No  doubt  his 
imagination  was  affected,  too,  by  the  mighty  buzz  of  the  great  city, 
contrasting  so  strangely  with  his  quiet  province — the  infinity  of 
cries  in  the  street  of  hawkers  selling  all  things,  from  oranges  of 
Portugal,  cherries  of  Poitiers,  wine,  gilded  sweetmeats,  to  books 
and  prophetic  broad  sheets ;  the  gayety  and  love  of  pleasure  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  went  in  those  days  to  dance  at  the  Malmaisons, 
at  Bagnolet,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Seine;  the  affluence  of 
elegant  crowds  in  the  public  walks ;  the  strange  scenes  of  the 
masquerade,  when  students  and  citizens  by  thousands,  disguised 
as  wolves,  panthers,  bears,  or  asses,  streamed  through  the  streets. 
But,  above  all,  what  explains  his  love  for  Paris  is,  no  doubt,  that 
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all  these  tilings  were  presented  to  him  in  very  early  life,  in  com- 
pany with  the  development  of  his  passions.  Paris,  as  a  centre  of 
thought,  of  bunness,  and  political  excitement,  became  known  to 
him  at  a  later  period.  Its  external  qualities,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
struck  him  in  what  he  calls  his  childhood. 

Henry  the  Second  reigned  twelve  years,  during  which  time 
Montaigne  was  much  at  Court ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  ex- 
actly at  what  periods.  In  1554,  as  we  shall  see,  he  became  a 
magistrate ;  but  although  we  may  suppose  that  many  of  his  courtly 
experiences  took  place  before  this  period,  his  appointment  did  not 
restrain  his  vagabond  propensities.  Even  his  friendship  for  La 
Boede,  could  never  keep  him  quiet  He  was  always,  in  youth  as 
in  age,  hankering  after  the  Court ;  but,  in  youth  as  in  age,  he 
seems  to  have  been  easily  disgusted  with  it  He  could  never 
learn  to  keep  his  body  and  his  countenance  sufficiently  under 
command ;  his  glances  always  wandered,  or  some  unconventional 
gesture  escaped  him.  When  he  sat  he  never  felt  seated ;  and  yet 
he  had  seen  even  ladies  keep  their  eyes  fixed  as  statues  ! 

Montaigne  talks  familiarly  of  Monsieur  de  Camavalet,  who 
acted  as  horse-breaker  to  Henry  the  Second ;  and  refers  to  stories 
of  equestrian  feats  which  he  heard  of  in  his  childhood,  as  per- 
formed by  Prince  Sulmone  at  Naples.  These  are  topics  likely  to 
interest  a  young  courtier;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
stable  gossip  of  early  life  led  an  impression  upon  the  philosopher's 
mind. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  establish  the  exact  dates  of  the 
events  of  Michel's  youth.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  know  their  char^ 
acter  and  the  general  period  to  which  they  belong.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  Montaigne,  though  so  young,  much  pleased  King 
Henry  the  Second  by  his  powers  of  conversation ;  and  he  has  him- 
self taken  care  to  let  us  know  that  he  was  often  in  presence  of 
that  monarch.  "  I  have  seen  the  king,  Henry  the  Second,"  says 
he,  ''*•  prove  himself  unable  to  name  correctly  a  gentleman  of  this 
part  of  Gascony,  [he  may  mean  himself,]  and  he  chose  to  desig- 
nate one  of  the  maids-of-honour  of  the  queen  by  her  general 
family  name,  because  that  of  her  fiither  was  too  difficult  to  remem- 
ber." 

In  1554  Pierre  Eyquem  was  elected  mayor  by  the  city  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  gave  general  satisfaction.  He  received  Francois  de 
Maury,  the  Archbishop,  on  occasion  of  his  solemn  entry  into  Bor- 
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deacLx  the  same  year,  and  delivered  a  fine  speech,  as  is  recorded 
in  the  **  Gallia  Christiana."  Soon  after,  he  was  sent  to  the  Court 
on  business  for  the  city ;  and  twenty  pipes  of  wine  were  voted  in 
order  that  he  might  make  presents  to  the  lords  who  were  favour- 
able to  the  said  city.  There  can  be  Httle  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that 
Michel  accompianied  his  father  on  this  occasion. 

In  this  imperfect  way,  in  as  far  as  pontive  facts  are  concerned, 
is  the  narrative  obliged  to  usher  in  the  period  of  Montaigne's  man- 
hood. All  attempts  at  arriving  at  a  chronology,  or  at  any  detailed 
narrative,  have  so  far  failed.  There  is  some  important  informa- 
tion, however,  as  to  Montaigne's  inner  experiences,  which  I  shall 
give  after  having  explained  what  at  this  time  was  the  official  posi- 
tion of  Montaigne.  In  1554  the  king,  in  order  to  replenish  his 
coflTers,  was  engaged  in  creating  new  offices  for  sale.  Among  other 
institutions  he  thought  of  establishing  a  Com*  des  Aides  for  Guy- 
enue,  Auvei^ne,  and  PoitoU.  There  was  competition  between  Boi^ 
deaux  and  Perigueux  as  to  where  the  Court  should  sit,  and  the 
latter  city  obtained  the  privilege  for  fifty  thousand  francs.  Among 
the  first  members  elected  was  "  Pierre  Eyquem,  of  the  house  of 
Montaigne  in  Perigord,  jurisdiction  of  Montravel."  But  before 
the  first  meeting  Pierre  Eyquem  received  news  of  his  election  as 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  accordingly  seems  to  have  given  up  his 
place  at  Perigueux  to  his  son  Michel,  who  against  the  laws,  but 
by  special  dispensation  of  the  king,  became  a  conseiller  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one.  The  fact  that  he  belonged  to  this  court 
is  mentioned  in  a  receipt  under  Montaigne's  own  hand,  still  existing 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  only  doubt  that  remains 
seems  to  be  as  to  the  date  and  mode  of  his  nomination,  which  we 
may  leave  antiquaries  to  dispute  about. 

In  1557,  in  consequence  of  intrigues  and  disputes,  on  which  it 
is  unimportant  to  insist,  the  Cour  des  Aides  of  Perigueux  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux.  The  name  of 
Michel  de  Montaigne  occurs  in  the  registers  that  record  the  official 
reception  of  the  new  members  on  the  third  of  December,  on  which 
day  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Montaigne  at  length  became  the 
colleague  of  Estienne  de  la  Boetie.  Montaigne  occupied  his  new 
position  for  thirteen  years ;  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  speak  of  him 
further  on  in  his  character  as  conseiller,  and  must  now  mention 
&et8  that  will  show  that  his  office,  if  not  a  sinecure,  was  far  from 
absorbing  a  very  important  portion  of  his  time. 
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Montaigne  informs  us,  that  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  his 
**  childhood  "  he  lived  without  any  certain  means,  dependent  upon 
others ;  that  is,  upon  his  family.  During  that  time  he  spent  freely, 
and  never  husbanded.  He  was  never  more  comfortable.  It 
never  happened  to  him  that  he  found  the  purse  of  a  friend  closed, 
for  he  got  the  reputation  of  being  always  anxious  to  pay.  He 
*'  practised  at  once  a  thrifty,  and,  withal,  a  kind  of  alluring  hon- 
esty." Yet  he  was  a  bad  borrower,  preferring  always  to  trust  to 
a  letter  rather  than  to  an  interview.  But  his  manner  of  life  dur- 
ing his  youth  proves  that  he  was  not  very  straitened  for  m(tans. 
Evidently  he  was  very  free,  both  in  play  and  women.  Games  of 
hazard  especially  fascinated  him  from  his  early  years.  Cards  and 
dice  were  the  sources  of  his  pleasure.  The  taste  lasted  some  time, 
but  he  got  rid  of  it;  for  although  he  generally  succeeded  in  wear- 
ing a  good  countenance  after  his  losses,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
internally  annoyed. 

Montaigne  incidentally  describes  a  scene  in  which,  in  the  midst 
of  ladies  and  cards,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly and  thoughtfulness.  His  companions  believed  he  was 
devoured  by  jealousy,  or  calculating  his  chances,  or  regretting  his 
losses.  In  reality,  he  was  thinking  of  a  man  who  a  few  days 
before,  on  leaving  such  an  orgy  as  that,  his  head  filled,  as  Mon- 
taigne's was,  "  with  idleness,  love,  and  jollity,"  had  been  seized 
with  a  fever,  and  suddenly  carried  away.  A  similar  fate,  he 
thought,  might  be  in  store  for  him ;  and  he  tries  to  persuade  him- 
self and  us  that  the  presence  of  this  idea  did  not  pucker  his  brow. 
He  constantly  meditated  on  death,  he  says,  **  even  at  the  most 
licentious  period  of  his  life." 

Where  did  this  orgy  take  place  ?  Not  at  Montaigne,  and  not 
probably  at  Bordeaux,  under  the  eyes  of  his  family.  Very  likely 
at  Paris,  whilst  he  was  a  student,  or  playing  the  part  of  a  courtier, 
instead  of  attending  to  his  duties  as  Conseiller  at  Perigueux.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  **  the  licentious  period  of  his  life  "  was  by  no 
means  an  episode  ;  and  he  constantly  seizes  on  the  opportunity  to 
tell  us,  that  when  young  he  was  gay  to  an  excess.  The  principal 
Latin  poem  of  La  Boetie,  moreover,  is  filled  with  reproaches  to 
Montaigne,  on  account  of  his  debauchery.  The  Essayist,  like  all 
old  men,  is  fond  of  repeating  and  exaggerating  the  wickedness  of 
his  youth ;  but  having  always  the  care  of  his  reputation  in  view, 
he  adds,  that  he  no  more,  when  young,  missed  perceiving  vice  in 
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the  midst  of  volupty  than  when  old  he  missed  the  volupty  in  the 
vice.  He  avoided  excesses  at  a  late  period  from  prudence,  not 
from  morality.  Arguing,  perhaps,  from  his  own  experience — that 
is,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  corrupted — he  advises  that  young 
men  should  be  thrown  out  into  the  world  in  contact  with  all 
nations  and  companions,  and  accustomed,  if  necessary,  to  de- 
bauchery and  excesses.  Boussean  evidently  meditated  on  this 
liiiit,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Bome  was  highly  scandalized  by  it.  All 
but  very  subtle  readers  are  apt  to  miss  the  point  of  such  a  state- 
ment as  Montaigne's  or  Rousseau's,  and  fancy  that  is  given  as  a 
precept  which  is  merely  an  admission  of  the  coarse  necessities  of 
life.  It  is  easy,  in  reading  the  memoirs  of  the  time  and  reflecting 
on  all  their  revelations  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second,  to 
imagine  what  kind  of  life  our  truant  young  lawyer  must  have  led 
at  Paris. 

We  may,  perhaps,  count  it  as  rather  singular  that  tradition  in 
the  age  of/emmes  galantes  has  preserved  to  us  no  personal  details 
of  the  love-adventures  of  Montaigne — not  a  single  allusion,  not 
even  a  scandalous  anecdote.  Of  all  other  men  almost — many  of 
much  less  importance — we  have  some  information  of  this  kind. 
It  is  certain  that  revelations  of  weakness  and  affection,  when  they 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  give  a  tender  interest  to  a 
biography,  which  indeed  seems  incomplete  and  arid  without.  We 
may  regret  even  the  absence  of  ingenious  fiction.  In  various 
*^  Scenes,"  Montaigne  has  been  introduced  as  an  Essayist ;  never 
as  a  man. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  what  he  relates,  or  rather  insinuates,  of 
his  extravagant  loves  in  early  life,  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of 
memory,  the  sly  boasting  of  an  old  man  seeking  consolation  for 
present  restraint;  or  that  such  circumstances  took  place  in  his 
student  life,  among  comparatively  humble  people,  whose  glances 
and  oglings  have  not  had  memoii>writers  to  watch  and  record 
them  ?  However  this  may  be,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but 
what  Montaigne  himself,  in  his  careless  and  allusive  way,  chooses 
to  communicate. 

Calm  men  are  not  unaccustomed  to  fancy  their  minds  have  been 
ravaged  by  moral  tempests ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  estunate  the 
violence  of  the  passion  that  inspired  those  eloquent  love-letters  to 
which  Montaigne  alludes,  and  the  destruction  of  which  he  re- 
gretted when  he  saw  the  favour  accorded  to  pedantic  imitations 
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of  sucli  compositions  by  the  public.  "  If  I  still  had  all  the  paper 
I  have  formerly  scribbled  over  for  ladies,  when  my  hand  was 
really  urged  by  passion,"  he  says,  "  no  doubt  I  should  find  some 
page  worthy  to  be  communicated  to  our  idle  youth,  fascinated  as 
it  is  by  this  madness.**  It  is  curious  to  compare  in  our  imagination 
love-letters  written  under  real  impulse,  by  such  men  as  Montaigne, 
with  the  elaborate  trifling  of  Maistre  Estienne  Pasquier,  and 
others  of  the  same  kidney.  "  No  mind,**  says  our  Essayist, 
"  which  has  not  given  good  earnest  of  its  strength  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  has  ever  after  distinguished  itself.**  We  may,  perhaps, 
fairly  infer  that  the  love-letters,  of  which  he  had  previously 
spoken,  were  still  in  his  recollection  when  he  wrote  this. 

Montaigne  says  that  life  seemed  so  desolate  to  him  after  the 
death  of  La  Boetie,  that  he  would  have  been  quite  lost  had  he 
not  determined  to  fall  in  love  again.  He  succeeded  in  inflaming 
hunself,  his  age  helping ;  and  as  little  more  than  two  years  elapsed 
between  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  his  marriage,  I  once  hoped  that 
Fran^oise  de  la  Chassagne  had  something  to  do  with  saving  his 
life.  At  any  rate,  love  cured  him  of  the  sickness  that  friendship 
had  caused. 

Despite  his  affectation  of  caution,  Montaigne  admits  that  he 
joined,  without  the  excuse  of  sentiment,  in  the  reckless  search 
afler  pleasure  common  to  the  youth  of  his  time ;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  his  half-boastful  reminiscences  of  mere  gal- 
lantries from  his  poignant  allusions  to  one  deep,  unsatisfied  feel- 
ing. We  are  not,  however,  brought  any  nearer  to  the  Laura  or 
the  Beatrice,  the  Diana  or  the  Ninon,  to  whom,  perhaps  gratui- 
tously, I  suppose  those  burning  love-letters,  the  loss  of  which  he 
regretted,  and  those  Latin  poems  of  which  he  somewhere  speaks, 
to  have  been  addressed.  We  approach  her  society,  perhaps, 
when  we  see  emotion  troubling  his  words,  as  he  writes  of  these 
juvenile  experiences  in  old  age.  Decidedly,  Montaigne  was  not 
a  man  of  his  age — not  the  man  to  please  the  robust  and  reckless, 
but  romantic  beauties  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  could  carry 
the  heads  of  their  murdered  lovers  about  in  their  carriages  whilst 
dreaming  of  adventures  new. — It  is  impossible,  search  as  wc  may, 
to  attempt  even  a  guess  at  the  name  of  the  person  whom  Mon- 
tadgne  most  loved  when  young ;  but  it  is  certain  she  was  of  high 
degree.  "  I  will  say  this  much.**  ^e  writes,  "  of  the  errors  of 
my  youth,  that  I  always  despised  facile  amours,  and  sought  to 
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sharpen  pleasure  by  difficulty,  mixing  up  the  idea  of  glory  with 
my  love. 

Wit,  too,  was  a  great  attraction,  provided  beauty  accompanied 
it ;  for  without  that  quality  Montaigne  could  not  be  satisfied.  Wit, 
then,  and  beauty,  and  rank,  and  modesty — our  researches  take  us 
upon  high  ground,  but  without  further  information  it  is  impossible 
to  be  more  precise.  All  we  really  know  is  that  he  was  unfor- 
tunate in  his  courtship,  and  that  his  disappointment  left  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  It  is  true,  he  always  tries  to  speak  of  love  as 
an  affair  of  temperament  that  dies  away  with  time.  Rarely,  he 
saj-s,  we  meet  with  men  worthy  of  friendship ;  and  love  fades 
under  the  influence  of  age.  "  These  two  passions,  therefore, 
would  not  have  sufficiently  satisfied  the  yearnings  of  my  life." 
So  he  turned  to  books,  and  his  thirst  for  heart-enjoyment,  balked 
twice,  by  death  and  inconstancy,  sought  to  slake  itself  at  another 
source,  which  e;cternal  circumstances  could  not  dry  up.  But  he 
sat  down  by  its  brink  weary  and  heavy-laden.  The  element  of 
sadness  which  pervades  the  Essays,  and  sobers  even  the  most  joy- 
ous sentences,  has  never  been  sufficiently  insisted  on ;  yet  it  is 
this,  perhaps,  that  most  attaches  us  to  Montaigne,  despite  his 
afiected  worldliness,  his  desperate  doubts,  his  mild  hypocrisies,  his 
tone  of  comfortable  egotism,  his  inconsistencies,  and  his  trifling. 
We  feel  that  he  too  shared  that  devouring  melancholy  which,  con- 
cealed sometimes  under  irony,  and  often  taking  its  origin  in  com- 
passion for  self,  rises  at  last  into  compassion  for  the  world,  and 
is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  greatest  manifestations  of 
modern  literature  and  art  We  are  all  put  apprentices  to  sorrow 
in  our  own  misfortunes,  but  how  few  reach  to  mastership  and 
learn  to  sorrow  for  us  all ! 

The  future  Essayist  was  at  most  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
became  the  friend  of  a  man  to  whom  it  has  been  necessary  already 
to  make  so  many  allusions — preliminary  strains  ere  his  appearance 
on  the  stage — Estienne  de  la  Boede.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
constructing  a  chronological  narrative.  But  this  is  immaterial.  I 
shall  endeavour  merely  to  show,  that  neither  friendship  nor  duty 
confined  Montaigne  to  Bordeaux  between  the  years  1557  and 
1563 ;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  period  of  his  life  was  more  active. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  after  the  great  insurrection  of 
Ouyenne,  was  disturbed  more  by  foreign  wars  than  domestic 
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troubles ;  and  his  court  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that 
France  had  known.  Catherine  de  Medici,  his  queen,  was  already 
surrounded  by  Italian  favourites,  and  labouring  to  introduce 
Italian  manners.  Mary  Stuart,  who  had  come  as  a  betrothed  in- 
fant from  gloomy  and  faction-torn  Scotland,  was  brightening  in 
beauty  and  fascination  in  that  more  congenial  atmosphere — like  a 
poison-flower  beneath  a  southern  sky.  There  was,  perhaps,  not 
much  refinement,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  luxury.  Art  and 
literature,  too,  were  encouraged,  as  well  as  mountebanks  and  jug- 
glers. Everything  that  could  contribute  to  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  the  court,  and  hide  the  absence  of  purity  and  honour,  was 
hospitably  received. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  have  Montaigne's  direct  tes- 
timony that  he  much  frequented  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second ; 
and  some  biographers  have  not  only  stated  that  he  was  gentleman 
in  ordinary  of  the  cham'ber  of  that  king,  but  confuse  facts  so  far 
as  to  make  him  appointed  thus  early  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  Michel.  At  any  rate,  these  traditions,  which  must  have  had 
some  basis,  entitle  us  to  consider  Montaigne  as  having  been  a  very 
assiduous  frequenter  of  the  louvre  long  before  1659.  To  his  ex- 
perience during  that  period  may  be  referred  many  of  the  allusions 
contained  in  the  Essays  to  the  annoyances  of  a  courtier's  life — 
from  the  necessity  of  squabbles  with  ushers  at  a  door,  to  the  being 
subject  to  the  fickleness  of  princes.  He  had,  no  doubt,  at  some 
time  been  expected  to  show  off*  in  high  places ;  but  says  that  to 
serve  as  a  sight  to  great  folks — to  lionize,  in  fact'— is  a  trade  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  honour.  Among  his  varied  observa^ons  is 
one  which  proves  how  truly  he  paints  the  manners  of  all  times 
from  his  experience  of  one.  "  I  perceive  in  our  young  courtiers," 
he  says,  "  that  they  care  only  for  men  of  their  own  sort,  and  look 
upon  us  country  squires  as  fellows  of  another  world — with  disdain 
and  pity.  But  get  them  away  from  their  babble  of  court  mys- 
teries, and  they  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves."  Few  men  of 
genius  have  been  led  by  accident  or  servility  to  associate  in  any 
country  with  persons  of  the  class  to  which  Montaigne  alludes 
without  perceiving  the  same  truth ;  but  few  complain  with  less 
acrimony.  He  felt,  perhaps,  more  at  home  from  the  fact,  that 
though  a  rustic  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  though  not  powerful,  yet  a 
man  of  property.  He  easily  got  accustomed  to  say  Sire,  and  Your 
Highness,  but  not  so  easily  to  apply  these  titles  to  the  right  people. 
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It  IS  nnlikelj  that  a  man  of  Montaigne's  frame  of  mind  con- 
■omed  all  his  time  in  conversation  with  jockeys,  such  as  M.  de 
Camayalet,  or  in  intrigues  with  the  beautiful  and  dissolute  ladies 
of  the  court  There  were  other  attractions  for  him.  That  was  a 
period  of  great  literary  and  learned  enthusiasm.  The  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second  coincided  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
developments  of  the  French  mind — with  a  sort  of  insurrection 
against  routine  and  vulgarity,  that  soon  became  an  insurrection 
against  rule  and  simplicity.  That  time  of  exciting  discussion  and 
fanatic  pedantry  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  tJie  literature  of 
the  country.  The  influence  which  Bonsard  had  upon  Montaigne 
himself  dates,  no  doubt,  from  this  period. 

The  aim  of  Ronsard  and  his  colleagues — ^known  under  the  col- 
lective name  of  "  the  Pleiad  ** — was  to  substitute  for  the  somewhat 
artless  but  sweet  literature  of  the  preceding  age,  in  which  four  or 
five  men  of  more  natural  taste  than  culture  had  distinguished 
themselves,  a  literature  of  sounding  words  and  lofty  periods.  The 
art  of  expression,  like  the  art  of  dress,  was  used  in  that  age  rather 
to  hide  than  to  reveal  or  suggest  forms  of  grace  and  beauty.  Such 
was  the  influence  of  the  new  school,  that  the  progress  of  French 
literature  thenceforward,  instead  of  being  merely  a  work  of  refine- 
ment, as  in  other  countries,  became  also  a  work  of  simplification. 
The  part  Montaigne  plafed  in  the  great  movement  was  one  of 
reaction  against  the  ideal  which  he  had  himself  accepted  in  his 
youth.  But  he  was  scarcely  conscious  that  he  was  reacting ;  he 
modestly  thought  that  he  merely  fell  short  of  the  perfection  which 
his  contemporaries  had  attained  in  style  and  expression ;  and  feel- 
ing unable  to  imitate  their  vast  phrases,  or  wield  their  gigantic 
words,  gave  himself  up  to  a  familiar  and  gossiping  tone,  and 
trusted  to  wit  and  naivete  for  lack  of  learning. 

But  although  Montaigne  was  influenced  in  his  tastes  by  the 
literary  enthusiasm  that  existed  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second, 
we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  literature  formed  the  chief 
subject  of  his  thoughts  at  that  period.  He  was  still  in  the  age  of 
love,  jollity,  and  action. 

We  now  come,  indeed,  to  a  subject  which  seems  to  have  utterly 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  biographers ;  I  mean,  the  military  ex- 
periences of  Montaigne  as  a  young  man.  M.  Griin  multiplies 
citations  from  the  Essays  to  prove  an  obvious  fact,  that  Montaigne 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  fighting  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  but 
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devout  respect  for  his  hero  prevents  him  '^  from  iiuulUng  Mon- 
taigne by  ranking  him  with  those  warlike  magistrates  whom 
L'Hospital  so  severely  reprimanded  in  the  Bed  of  Justice  held  at 
Bordeaux  in  1565,  for  abandoning  the  judge's  bench  to  go  and 
fill  .military  functions/'  Not  being  so  tender  of  the  reputation  of 
Montaigne,  I  was  glad  to  find  this  allusion  as  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  I  had  fastened  together.  The  position  of  coo- 
seiller  and  that  of  soldier  seemed  to  me  incompatible.  They  were 
so  in  law,  but  not,  it  appears^  in  pra/:tice. 

The  harangue  of  the  Chancelier  de  L'Hospital  gives  ua  a 
strange  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  conseillers  of  those  times. 
He  begins  by  blaming  the  independence  of  the  Parliament,  and 
its  tendency  to  resist  the  king's  orders.  Then  he  points  out  that 
it  is  divided  into  factions,  and  that  its  register  contains  evidence 
that  the  members  frequently  disputed  one  with  the  other,  and 
almost  came  to  blows.  He  adds,  that  many  scandalous  forced 
marriages  had  recently  taken  place.  ^'  If  there  be  a  rich  heiress 
known,  she  is  for  M.  le  Conseiller,  despite  everything."  Some 
of  them  during  the  troubles  had  made  themselves  captains,  others 
commissaries  of  provisions.  Many  had  excused  muixiers ;  many 
were  usurers ;  it  was  a  common  saying,  that  the  Conseillers  of 
Toulouse  were  too  grave,  and  those  of  Bordeaux  too  familiar ; 
gambling  was  common  among  the  latter,  who  crowned  all  by 
neglecting  their  duties  and  falsely  certifying  that  they  had  served 
when  they  were  absent  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  Montaigne  constantly  absent  at  Court,  or  following  the  anay 
as  an  amateur.  In  his  chapter  on  Presumption  he  says :  *'  The 
most  notable  men  I  have  judged  by  external  appearances  have 
been,  in  respect  of  war  and  military  capacity,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  died  at  Orleans,  and  the  late  Mar^chal  Strozzi."  Any  one 
accustomed  to  Montaigfae's  way  of  expressing  himself  would  at 
once  infer  that  he  had  served  under  both  these  generals,  or,  at  any 
rate,  had  followed  their  armies.  But  we  are  here  most  concerned 
with  the  Mar^chal  Strozzi.  That  distinguished  general,  who,  as 
Montaigne  tells  us,  always  took  Csesarfor  model,  and  was  assid- 
uous in  studying  the  '^  Commentaries,"  was  killed  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1558,  at  the  siege  of  Thionville.  Montaigne,  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  certainly  present ;  and  it  is  not  likely  he 
was  there  in  any  other  character  than  as  a  volunteer.  Probably 
he  had  accompanied  Guise  and  Strozzi  in  their  successful  enter- 
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prise  agauiit  CaHaoB  and  Guignes.  These  two  generals  joined  the 
amy  of  VieilleTiUe,  which  was  laTing  nege  to  ThiouTille,  on  die 
88th  of  May,  and  on  Jane  20th  Marshal  Strozzi  was  killed. 
YinoeiU;  Garloiz,  velatiDg  the  life  of  his  hero  YieiUeyiUe,  not  only 
jaakes  oat  this  Italian  to  have  committed  huge  blunders  in  opining 
upon  the  fliege,  but  paints  him  as  an  atheist  who  died  with  his 
■louth  fall  of  biaaphemies.  When  Mtmtaigne,  in  1580,  happened 
to  be  at  Epemay,  in  ChampagnO)  he  went  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  to  hear  mass,  partly  becanse  it  was  his  custom,  and  "  partly 
because  formerly,  when  the  Mar&^hal  Stroiai  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Thionville,  he  bad  seen  his  body  carried  to  the  said 
church."  We  are  to  infer  from  this  passage  of  the  Travels,  that 
Montaigne  when  young  had  ^ufficieDt  respect  for  the  Mar^chal  to 
SoiHow  hk  fimend  all  the  way  from  ThionviUe  to  Epemay.  la 
hu  npe  age  he  was  parttcularly  anxious  to  know  how  tlie  place  of 
aepulture  was  marked.  He  inquired  about  it,  and  found  that 
Strozzi  was  buried  without  any  monument,  coat  of  arms,  or 
epitaph,  opposite  the  great  altar.  They  stud  that  the  Queen 
Cadieriae,  his  conntxywoman,  had  ordered  the  burial  to  take 
place  without  pomp  or  ceremony,  because  such  had  been  the  will 
of  the  Mar&!haL  This  statement,  however,  is  probably  a  con- 
fifttation  of  what  Carieix  says  as  to  the  very  unedifying  death  of 
Strozzi. 

I  may  here  add^  that  just  before  the  siege  of  Thion-nlle,  a  pei>> 
son  was  employed  at  Augsburg  as  a  pensioner,  secret  agent,  or 
spf^  who  is  called  tiie  Sieur  de  Montanus.  As  I  am  persuaded 
that  Montaigne  had  far  more  to  do  with  public  affairs  at  thb 
period  than  seems  stq>posed,  and  as  one  or  two  circumstances-^ 
for  exanq>le,  the  fact  that  Montaigne,  when  he  afterwards  went  to 
Augsburg,  concealed  his  name — ^for  **  certain  reasons "  not  given 
— and  went  about  the  streets  hiding  his  face  with  a  handkerchief, 
not  to  be  known— 'seem  to  group  themselves  round  this  indication, 
I  was  inclined  at  first  to  put  forward  a  startling  hypothesis ;  but  I 
foHbid  myself  such  indulgences,  and  endeavour  that  the  germ  of 
my  inferences  shall  always  be  rigidly  contained  in  my  ftcts.  The 
Montanus  alluded  to  was  probably  a  German. 

Further  research  might,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  trace  Mootaigoe 
throogh  Duuay  0f  the  chief  ^eeaes  af  the  reign  of  fienry  the  Second 
aad  Jus  ioMMfliate  auoceasons ;  but  what  I  have  alneady  said  wiD 
be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  charaoter  of  his  youthful  ez;»criemMs. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  he  was  very  constant  in  his  attendance  on  die 
anny.  The  court  had  always  greater  fascinations  for  him,  and 
we  may  be  sure,  that  whilst  the  king  showed  him  marked  atten- 
tion he  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  young  queen,  Catherine  de 
•Medici — as  corrupt  in  mind  as  in  blood — ^for  whom  he  erer  enter- 
tained an  inexplicable  respect,  and  whom  he  evidently  regarded 
as  a  patron,  almost  as  a  friend.  Some  time  afterwards,  indeed, 
his  relations  with  her  became  so  intimate  that  when,  by  a  mere 
error,  he  was  asserted,  in  the  last  century,  to  have  acted  as  her 
secretary,  the  statement  was  accepted  without  reserve,  as  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  other  known  facts,  and  remained  incorporated  in 
all  biographies  until  definitively  expelled  by  Dr.  Payen. 

In  June,  1559,  Henry  the  Second  received  his  death-wound 
from  the  lance  of  Montgomery ;  a  circumstance  idiich  Montaigne 
mentions  aknost  in  the  tone  of  an  eye-witness, — **  I  hate  mortally 
those  games  in  which  people  fight  for  pleasure.  I  have  seen  two 
princes  of  our  royal  blood  killed  in  them." 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  in  those  days  of  pageantry 
— when  the  court  endeavoured  to  absorb  all  the  life  of  tiie  nation 
— the  upper  and  middle  classes  "assisted,"  as  the  French  say, 
fiir  more  than  they  do  at  present,  at  public  events.  De  Thou,  not 
yet  six  years  old,  was  present  at  this  famous  tournament,  and  says 
he  saw  the  king  killed  by  Montgomery.  His  friend,  M.  de  Vic, 
obtained  the  salade  worn  by  the  king,  and  kept  it,  still  stained 
with  blood,  as  a  curiosity. 

**  We  wore  mourning  at  the  court,"  Montaigne  elsewhere  says, 
"  for  a  year  after  Henry  the  Second's  death ;  and  in  t^  opinion 
of  us  all  silk  had  come  to  be  so  contemptible  (mourning  being 
made  of  cloth),  that  when  we  saw  any  one  dressed  in  it  we  at  once 
set  him  down  as  a  citizen.  Silks  were,  indeed,  left  to  physicians  and 
surgeons."  The  least  strained  interpretation  of  tiiis  passage  is, 
that,  at  any  rate  during  a  great  part  of  the  short  reign  of  Francis 
the  Second,  Montaigne,  continuing  to  abandon  his  province  and 
his  duties  as  conseiller,  spent  his  time  in  Paris,  or  followed  tlie 
court  in  its  progresses.  Two  or  three  other  fiusts  confirm  this 
view ;  and  it  is  important  to  insist  on  ikem  in  order  to  understand 
what  Montaigne  really  meant  when  he  talked,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  of  his  retirement  from  the  court  and  public  life.  About 
this  great  feature  in  the  life  of  Montaigne  more  minpprehenaoii 
•eems  to  exist  than  about  any  other. 
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M.  Griin  baa  written  a  large  book,  the  tendency  of  wbich  is  to 
reduce  the  retirement  of  Montaigne  almost  to  noildng,  whilst  most 
critics  refuse  to  consider  him  as  a  public  character  at  all,  and  per- 
sist in  speaking  of  him  as  an  odd  Gascon  gentleman,  who  surveyed 
the  world  from  his  tower  and  studied  himself  from  want  of  odier 
materials  to  study.  Those  who  desire  really  to  understand  the 
Essays  and  to  know  with  what  kind  of  circumstances  the  writer's 
mind  came  in  contact,  how  his  opinions  were  influenced,  what 
scenes  he  traTersed,  in  what  way  and  by  what  bitter  experience 
he  attained  the  somewhat  painful  atarazia  which  is  his  principal 
characteristic,  will  cheerfiilly  follow  me  through  this  somewhat 
laborious  investigation.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  Montaigne 
had  eariy  experience  of  courts  and  camps,  for  so  simple  an  asser- 
tion cannot  force  its  way  into  minds  already  filled  with  the  con- 
trary prejudice. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Henry,  in  September,  the 
king,  Francis  the  Second,  made  a  journey  into  Lorraine,  to  ac- 
company his  sister  Claude,  married  to  Charles  the  Third,  duke  of 
that  prorince.  Montaigne  went  with  him,  and  mentions  in  his 
Essays  that  when  at  Bar  le  Due  he  saw  presented  to  the  b'ng  a 
portrait  which  Ben^  king  of  Sicily,  had  painted  of  himself.  This 
voyage  made  an  impression  on  Montaigne's  mind,  and  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  passing  at  Bar  on  his  roundabout  way  to 
Italy,  he  tells  his  secretary  to  set  down  that  he  had  formerly 
visited  the  same  place. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  period  of  Montaigne's  greatest 
assiduity  at  court;  and  we  may  trace  to  the  impression  then  pro- 
duced upon  him,  by  Mary  Stuart — ^that  brilliant  wife  of  that 
wretched  king,  whom  popular  prejudice  accused  of  drinking 
children's  blood  to  purify  his  corrupt  frame — ^the  unusual  passion 
with  wluch  her  execution  was  afterwards  spoken  of  in  the  Essays. 
It  can  scarcely  be  accounted  a  reproach  to  his  memory  that  he 
sympathized  with  one  whose  beauty,  whose  station,  and  whose 
crimes,  obtain  S3rmpathy  for  her  even  now. 

Mary  had  become  the  chief  ornament  of  the  French  court. 
She  was  the  darling  of  poets  and  the  dream  of  youth.  Even 
pedants  loved  her,  and  spoke  with  pride  of  the  Latin  orations,  on 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  learning,  which  she  publicly  de- 
liveied  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  the  Louvre.  No  one  foresaw  what 
fruit  the  lessons  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  daily  given  her  would  bear. 
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Pilling  «botM  the  Mne  coart  was  to  be  seen  the  child  Man^guerita 
4e  Valois,  after«wrds  the  fitend  ««l  paitroaen  of  Montaigne,  and 
the  wife  of  the  prince  in  whon  he  plaoed  his  last  hopes. 

About  July,  1560,  Montaigne  was  again  at  the  cooit  of  FranciB 
the  Second,  as  we  leant  in  •  very  toimdabont  manner.  In  the 
aocount  of  hie  education  be  si^ :  ^  I  met  Buchanan  in  the  soite 
of  the  Mar^chal  <k  Brissac,  acting  as  tutor  to  the  yonng  Comte  de 
Brissac.''  Now  Buchanan  returned  definidirely  to  Scotland  in 
1530,  and  before  that  year  had  lived  with  his  pupil  in  Piedmont. 
In  July,  1560,  the  Marechal  came  back  to  France ;  so  that  exactly 
then,  and  at  no  other  time,  could  Montaigne  have  met  Buchanan 
under  the  circnmstances  he  mentions.  In  the  absence  of  other 
accounts  of  the  movements  of  MbntaigDe  about  this  period,  w% 
are  obliged  to  put  up  with  evideaoe  of  this  kind ;  which,  however, 
is  conclusive,  and  which  I  am  surprised  no  biogri^her  has  made 
use  of. 

The  most  profound  obscurity  haligi  over  the  life  of  Montaigne 
during  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  he  sympathized  with  it.  The  researohes  of  M.  Micheldt 
have  at  length  given  that  event  its  due  importance.  It  was  not 
yet  quite  a  republican  movement ;  but  it  was  an  attempt  of  the 
more  enlightened  middle  classes  to  deliver  the  monarch  from  his 
Italian  advisers,  «nd  to  prevent  4M>vereign  power  being  used  as  «n 
instrument  ot'  perseoution  against  a  sect.  The  con^irators  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  court  on  a  certain  day>  and  were  tadiadng 
towards  it  from  all  sides,  when  the  asual  traitor  did  his  work. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  Chaueellor  Olivier— both 
patrons  of  the  Essayist, — were  the  instruments  of  vengeance  on 
the  defeated  party ;  but  we  shall  presenUy  see  that  Montaigne 
had  a  friend  with  dififerenl  doctrines  and  higher  views.  As  a 
partisan  of  monarchy,  accompanied  by  law  and  justice,  he  miiy 
have  regretted  the  failure  of  Ia  Benaudie. 

Charies  the  Ninth  became  king  in  December,  1660.  There 
occurs  here  another  lacune  in  the  life  of  Montaigne,  of  more  than 
two  years.  The  battle  of  Dreux,  at  which  Montaigne  may  have 
been  present — ^though  by  saying  '^our  battle"  he  merely  means 
to  indicate  on  which  side  were  his  sympathies-~-was  foo^t  in 
1562.  That  dreadfUl  civil  war,  which  made  so  deep  an  imprafr* 
sion  on  his  mind,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  his  retirement  kt 
disgust  from  the  world,  had  begun.     The  massacre  of  Vassy, 
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wrgid  on,  as  I  liare  said,  by  ibe  ieioeioas  oooasete  of  a  man  who 
bore  the  same  name  "with  bim^r^^  famiUar  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraioe»-^-4iad  giTen  the  signal  of  those 
dreadlhl  oonynlsionfl  which  continned  inmost  wiihout  intennissioD 
for  thirty  years;  that  is,  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  16  neaiiy  certain  that  our  young  conseiller,  turned  courtier, 
was  with  Charles  the  Ninth  at  Rouen,  in  October,  1569.  Most 
of  the  biographers  make  him.  to  have  been  present  in  that  city  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  Charles's  majority  in  1563 ;  but  at 
iJiat  very  time — ^from  August  9th  to  August  18th, — Montaigne  was 
in  Guyenne,  attending  on  the  death-bed  of  a  friend,  whom  he 
preferred  before  all  monarchs.  Rouen  was  be^eged  in  1562; 
and  though  Montaigne  may  not  have  been  present  at  the  opera- 
tions, it  is  probable  that  he  was  there  soon  afterwards,  and  heard 
inmiediately  the  adventure  which  he  relates  on  the  authority  of 
Jacques  Amyot* 

However,  it  is  quite  certain  that  about  this  time  Montaigne 
visited  Rouen,  in  company  with  Chai?les  the  Ilinth.  The  circum- 
stance that  made  him  remember  it  was  the  presence  of  three 
American  Indians-^^-savages,  as  be  calls  them — who  were  intro- 
duced to  the  king.  Mr.  Griin,  too  familiar  with  the  manners  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  informs  us  that  it  was  an  alhiost  invariable 
costosn  on  the  occasion  of  public  festivals  to  exhibit  real  or  sham 
savages ;  troubles  himself  to  discover  when  there  were  rejoicings 
at  Rouen,  and  when  there  were  not ;  cannot  bring  Montaigne, 
Charles  the  Ninth,  and  the  Americans  comfortably  togeth^ 
throng  the  labyrin^  of  his  suppositions ;  suggests  that  there  may 
be  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  king,  in  the  name  of  the  city — 
why  not  in  the  origin  of  the  pe<^]e  observed,  or  the  individuality 
of  die  observer  himself? — and  at  last  ingeniously  suggests  that 
the  philosopher  might  have  been  with  Charles  the  Ninth  at  Rouen 
in  1562,  when  there  were  no  fUtee.  But  this  common-sense  con- 
clusion, 90  elaborately  arrived  at,  is  drowned  at  once  in  a  sea  of 
other  conjectures. 

The  biographer  unfortunately  knows^  and  therefore  cannot 
refrain  from  saying,  that  savages  were  sometimes  brought  te 
maritinie  cities,  not  aa  sights^  but  in  order  to  be  converted  to 
Christianity  and  sent  back  as  missionaries,  and  so  on.  Moo- 
taigne  expressly  states  that  one  of  these  savages  was  a  king,  who 
had  come  with  his  compamioos  iK>hiiktarily,  moved  by  curiosity,  to 
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observe  the  customs  and  borrow  the  inTentions  of  Europe.  They 
were  all  presented  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  were  shown  French 
ways  and  pomps,  and  the  form  of  a  beautiful  city.  Then  some 
one  asked  their  opinion,  and  wished  to  know  what  had  struck 
them  most  They  answered,  three  things ;  one  of  which,  prob- 
ably referring  to  religion,  Montaigne  pretends  to  forget  Their 
two  other  observations  were,  first,  that  it  appeared  strange  to 
them  that  so  many  tall,  strong,  bearded,  and  armed  men,  should 
obey  a  child,  instead  of  choosing  one  among  their  own  number 
to  command ;  and  second,  that  there  should  exist  people  crammed 
with  all  sorts  of  riches  and  comforts,  whilst  *'  their  halves,"  mean- 
ing their  brethren,  were  beggars  at  their  doors,  lean  from  hunger 
and  misery,  and  yet  refrained  from  taking  them  by  the  throat  and 
setting  fire  to  their  houses.  Mighty  observers  were  these  sav- 
ages, and  it  is  a  pity  we  know  not  what  the  sickly  young  king 
said  to  their  philosophy.  Montaigne  himself  conversed  with  them, 
but  complains  that  he  had  a  bad  interpreter,  who  could  not "  re- 
ceive his  imaginations."  All  he  could  get  out  of  the  one,  whom 
the  sailors  that  had  brought  him  called  a  king,  was,  that  his  only 
royal  privileges  were  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  war, 
and  have  a  trail  made  for  him  through  the  woods  when  he  pro- 
gressed from  village  to  village.  "  Not  so  bad  this !  **  exclaims  our 
phUoBopher  slyly;  "but  what  then ?  These  poor  devils  don't  wear 
breeches ! " 

M.  Payen  proves  that  Montaigne  was  absent  from  Bordeaux  in 
November,  1562 — ^against  the  opinion  of  M.  Griin — and  not  only 
so,  but  in  June  and  December,  and  probably,  therefore,  in  the 
whole  intervening  period.  On  December  1,  the  Court  of  Boiv 
deaux  had  taxed  its  members  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and 
Montaigne  is  mentioned  as  not  having  been  present  to  pay  his 
quota.  In  February,  1563,  he  was  still  absent;  for  M.  Nicolas 
Bresson  is  ordered  to  pay  monthly,  out  of  the  salary  due  to 
Montaigne  and  some  others,  their  share  of  the  tax,  until  they 
shall  return  and  pay  themselves. 

This  is  the  dry,  imperfect  way,  in  which  we  are  obliged  to 
speak  of  the  movements  of  the  Essayist  during  the  time  of  his 
early  manhood.  Concerning  his  innex^life  we  have  far  more 
ample  materials. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Eang  Henry  the  Second, 
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there  circulated  "  in  the  hands  of  people  of  understanding  "  a 
manuscript  Treatise,  a  diatribe  against  the  institution  of  Monarchy 
— absolute  Monarchy,  or  Despotism — without  any  titie  or  signa- 
ture, but  known  by  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  inquire,  to  be 
the  production  of  Estienne  de  la  fioetie,  of  Sarlat  in  Perigord, 
Conseiller  in  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  since  1552.  This  work 
fell  into  Montaigne's  hands,  long  before  he  had  seen  the  author, 
whom  it  gave  him  an  extreme  desire  to  know.  Conceiying  our 
Essayist  as  a  cautious  lover  of  compromise,  a  detester  of  extreme 
measures  and  extreme  ideas,  submitting  to  monarchy  as  an  in- 
evitable necessity  in  his  day,  but  submitting  with  a  cheerfulness 
iJiat  was  half  philosophy  and  half  indifference,  we  are  at  first  at  a 
loss  to  divine  what  there  could  have  been  for  him,  I  will  not  say 
to  admire,  but  to  love  and  yearn  towards,  in  this  tempestuous 
work,  invoking  tempests,  of  his  young  fellow-countryman.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bordeaux  insurrection,  which  may  have 
left  more  indignation  against  power  than  fear,  no  great  manifesta- 
tion of  the  popular  element  had  presented  itself  to  Montaigne's 
experience ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  like  so  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  more  recent  times,  disciples  of  Alfieri,  he  may  have 
hoped  to  combine  the  advantages  and  excitement  of  revolution 
with  the  comforts  and  privileges  of  aristocracy.  He  thought  other- 
wise when  the  sombre  form  of  Democracy  rose  up  for  a  moment, 
with  all  ihe  grime  and  all  the  wildness  of  one  escaping  from  the 
pit  suddenly  into  light  The  democrat  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
France  oflen  carried  the  cross,  and  was  armed  with  the  dagger ; 
he  served  the  church,  and  preached  and  practised  regicide. 

But  before  1557  Montaigne  may  have  been  able  to  sympathize 
with  some  of  the  republican  enthusiasm  of  La  Boetie.  He  was 
4t  any  rate  just  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  thirsting  for  a 
^end,  "  a  witness  of  his  life,"  to  cheer  and  guide  him ;  and  even 
if  we  set  aside  political  ideas,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  his 
sudden  passion — no  other  word  expresses  the  truth.  Montaigne 
tells  us,  that  not  only  did  he  yearn  towards  La  Boetie  before  they 
met,  but  that  La  Boetie  had  yearned  towards  him.  This  mutual 
yearning  had  fed  on  reports  that  came  to  each  of  the  other's  quali- 
ties. Montaigne  had  done  nothing  worth  notice  that  we  know 
of,  but  may  have  been  celebrated  from  his  peculiar  education.  At 
any  rate,  these  reports  produced  a  greater  effect  on  the  two  young 
men  than  was  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  things  reported 
Montaigne  thinks  he  sees  the  hand  of  heaven  at  work. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  La  Boetie's  Treatise  whiclk  seeo»  to  be  an 
iDvocation  to  Montaigne,  before  he  knew  him  personally,  to  leave 
the  court,  and  seek  purer  pleasures  in  purer  society.  All  d»e 
wretched  features  of  a  palace-life  are  brought  out  The  eourtier 
is  compared,  now  to  the  butterfly  flaunting  into  flame  that  burns 
it,  now  to  the  satyr  that  went  and  kissed  the  fire  brought  down  by 
Prometheus,  beeanse  it  looked  so  beautiful.  *^  Is  it  posstble,"  cries 
La  Boetie,  "•  that  any  one  will^  accept  this  wretched  place  of  ser- 
vant to  so  dangerous  a  master  as  a  king  ?  What  suffering,  what 
martyrdom  is  it  not,  good  God !  to  strain  night  and  day  to  please 
one  whom  yet  you  fear  above  all  others, — always  with  listening 
ear  and  watchful  eye  looking  out  for  the  coming  blow,  trans- 
lating the  physiognomy  g£  companions,  ferreting  out  travtors, 
meeting  every  one  with  good  cheer,  and  yet  doubtful  of  all, 
without  declared  enemies  or  assured  friends,  smiles  ever  on 
the  face  and  sick  at  heart,  merriment  impossible,  sadness  dan- 
l^rousl" 

There  are  very  few  clear  and  undoubted  statements  with  refeiv 
ence  to  the  life  of  Montaigne  as  a  young  man.  Most  btographers 
make  the  beginning  of  his  friendship  for  La  Boetie  to  coincide 
with  his  appointment  as  conseiller  in  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux; 
and  he  once  says  that  he  knew  him  six  years — ^that  is,  from  lihe 
middle  of  1557  to  August,  1563.  But  in  ^e  Essay  on  Friendship^ 
or  rather  on  his  friendship  for  La  Boetie,  he  distinctly  tells  us  that 
he  knew  him  only  four  years.  We  cannot  accept  the  explan8ti<ni 
that  he  alludes  to  **'  the  mosir  intimate  period  of  their  friendship,* 
for  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  is  that  their  friendship  was  complete 
firom  the  beginning.  But  as  far  as  Montaigne's  life  is  c(mcemed, 
it  matters  little  whether  he  met  La  Boetie  in  1557  or  1559.  The 
meeting  took  place  by  chance  in  a  great  festival  or  town-party, 
probably  at  Bordeaux,  and  their  union  was  thenceforward  close 
and  indissoluble.  The  appearance  ef  La  Boetie,  who  had  some- 
thing repulsive  at  first  sight  in  his  complexion  or  his  features,  was 
BO  hindrance  to  a  sudden  attachment  It  would  appear  even  that 
the  mutual  friends  of  Montaigne  and  La  Boetie  thought  the  im- 
promptu nature  of  their  friendship  strange,  not  knowing,  prob> 
ably,  of  their  previous  yearnings ;  and  the  latter,  therefore,  a  year 
afterwards,  wrote  a  Latin  Satire  to  explain  and  justify  what  had 
taken  place. 

^Our  friendship,"  says  Montaigne,  migestically  speaking  of  it  as 
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of  a  great  fiict  in  nature,  that  had  its  necessary 'evolution  and  ter- 
minattoii,  ^  having  so  short  a  time  to  last,  and  having  begun  so 
Urte  (for  we  were  both  grown  men,  and  he  older  than  I  by  a  year 
or  two),  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  had  no  business  therefore  to 
square  itself  to  the  pattern  of  weak  and  regular  friendship,  which 
requires  so  many  precautions  and  so  much  preliminary  experi- 
ence. 

Montaigne  professes  to  have  known  his  friend  to  the  inmost 
core,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  was  true.  We  have,  therefore,  a 
right  to  compkdn,  that  knowing  so  much  he  has  told  us  so  little. 
We  admire  those  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  mutual  friendship 
of  two  young  men  who  moved  hand-in-hand,  looking  into  the 
depths  of  one  another's  souls,  through  the  first  years  of  the  civil 
discords  in  France,  and  are  dissatisfied  that  the  one  to  whom  long 
life  was  vouchsafed  has  revealed  no  more  of  the  one  who  died  so 
near  the  beginning.  We  have  Montaigne's  own  word,  and  the 
word  of  all  contemporaries,  that  La  Boetie  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived ;.  but  instead  of  revealing  his 
doctrines  and  his  power,  the  Essayist  talks  eloquently  and  pathet^ 
ically  of  their  mutual  affection,  as  if  love  were  any  proof  of  genius ! 
In  one  place  he  intimates  that  La  Boetie's  memory  had  been  at- 
tacked and  torn,  and  that  he  had  always  defended  it  But  why 
attacked,  and  how  defended  ?  Was  it  in  compliance  with  Mon- 
tague's request  that  Henri  de  Mesmes  did  not  publish  the  violent 
criticism  he  had  prepared  on  La  Boetie's  Treatise  ?  We  are  not  in- 
formed ;  and  to  be  candid,  we  must  admit  that  Montaigne  did  not 
do  all  he  ought  for  the  memory  of  his  friend.  He  even  shrank 
from  publishing  his  most  important  work,  misinterpreted  its  mean- 
ing, misrepresented  its  origin,  and  the  importance  that  should  be 
assigned  to  it  amongst  the  productions  of  La  Boetie.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  has 
lefr  nndone.  Whilst,  from  prudence  or  other  motives,  he  sup- 
pressed or  distorted  all  facts  relating  to  the  Treatise,  he  embalmed 
the  memory  of  his  friend  in  a  few  pages,  which  as  long  as  litera- 
ture endures,  if  all  other  traces  of  La  Boetie  were  to  disappear, 
would  insure  immortality  to  his  name.  The  friendship  of  these 
two  men  has  become  proverbial.  It  assumed  classical  proportions. 
It  influenced  the  character  of  Montaigne,  helped  in  developing 
his  mind,  gave  a  tone  to  his  writings,  and  links  the  world  with  its 
object  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
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The  La  Boeties  were  an  ancient  family  of  Perigord,  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarlat 
The  Caiitellet  of  La  Boetie,  like  the  ch4teau  of  Montaigne,  still 
exists.  The  family  seems  to  hare  been  illustrious  in  the  middle 
ages ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  twelfth  century  a 
certain  Robert  de  la  Boetie  distinguished  himself  in  the  long  and 
often  sanguinary  struggles  carried  on  by  the  consuls  of  Sarlat 
against  the  tyrannical  pretensions  of  the  abbot  and  the  monastery. 
The  father  of  our  Esdenne  was  brother-in-law  of  a  president  of 
the  Bordeaux  parliament,  and  the  family,  by  many  threads,  was 
connected  with  that  company.  Estienne  was  the  only  son ;  but 
he  had  two  sisters,  named  Clemence  and  Anne.  He  was  bom  at 
Sarlat  itself,  the  chief  town  of  Black  Perigord ;  was  early  left  an 
orphan ;  and  was  brought  up  by  the  care  of  the  Sieur  de  Booil- 
honnas,  his  godfather  and  uncle. 

La  Boetie  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Bordeaux,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  his  studies  or  his  professors.  We  know  nothing  of 
when  he  began  to  write ;  yet  we  are  obliged  to  admit  him  to  have 
been  an  accomplished  author  before  he  had  passed  the  period  of 
boyhood.  La  Boetie  appears  to  have  begun  his  literary  career  by 
translations  and  French  poetry.  French  critics  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  skill  and  grace  with  which  many  passages  of  Aristotle, 
Xenophon,  and  Plutarch  are  rendered  by  him.  The  **  French 
rhymes,''  which  he  mentions  in  his  Treatise  as  having  been  com- 
posed **  formerly,"  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  Marot. 
Then  seems  to  have  followed  a  collection  of  French  and  Latin 
poems,  known  in  his  day  under  the  name  of  **  Gironde,"  but  prob- 
ably circulated  in  manuscript  and  never  printed.  His  friends 
used  to  learn  portions  by  heart  and  recite  them.  "  I  have  heard 
admirable  fragments  from  persons  who  knew  him  long  before  I 
did," ^ says  Montaigne;  who,  however,  could  not  obtain  a  copy 
when  he  was  collecting  the  works  of  his  friend.  No  trace  of  them 
has  since  been  found.  La  Boetie  rarely  made  clean  copies  of 
what  he  composed,  but  dashed  down  verses  on  the  first  scrap  of 
paper  that  fell  under  his  hand,  and  then  contemptuously  threw 
them  aside.  At  some  subsequent  period  came  certain  Greek 
poems,  composed  no  doubt  during  the  erudite  fervour ;  but  these 
also  have  been  lost 

The  first  translation  undertaken  by  La  Boetie  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  book  of  the  Economics  of  Aristotle.    He  next  tried 
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lu3  hand  at  the  Economics  of  Xenophon — a  charming  work,  which 
he  has  translated  charmingly.  Then  turning  to  Plutarch,  he  chose 
the  Essay  on  Marriage  and  the  Letter  on  Consolation  to  exercise 
hia  pen,  and  reproduced  them  with  an  emotion  and  an  energy  that 
enabled  him  to  master  an  undisciplined  idiom. 

La  Boede  in  early  life  seems,  like  Montaigne,  but  in  a  far 
greater  degree  and  with  more  earnestness,  to  have  conceived  a 
passion  for  a  person  of  exalted  station,  whose  name  is  not  known. 
This  passion  stimulated  his  genius.  Among  Montaigne's  friends 
was  the  *■*  Great  Corisande  d'Andoins,"  countess  of  Guissen,  wife 
of  the  Count  of  Grammont,  and  afterwards  mistress  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  She  was  particularly  fond  of  poetry,  and  interested  in 
poets ;  and  in  a  letter  to  her  the  Essayist  promises  to  whisper  some 
day  in  her  ear  the  name  of  the  person  who  excited  La  Boetie's 
paasbn ;  but  no  one  has  ever  thought  it  worth  while  even  to  sug- 
gest an  inquiry-  as  to  the  incidents  of  this  amour.  It  seems  now 
too  late  to  repair  so  disdainful  a  negligence. 

The  sentimental  history  of  La  Boetie's  love  is  contained  in  the 
twenty-nine  sonnets  composed  at  "  the  same  season  of  his  age  "  to 
which  is  attributed  the  composition  of  the  Servitude  Voloniaire. 
Montaigne  evidently  means  that  he  was  about  eighteen.  Another 
batch  of  sonnets  exists,  addressed  to  the  lady  who  afterwards 
became,  his  wife ;  and  are  said  by  Montaigne,  somewhat  satirically, 
to  have  already  a  certain  touch  of  marital  coldness.  But  this  first 
collection  **wa8  written  in  his  greenest  youth,  when  he  was 
wanned  with  a  fine  and  noble  ardour  **  for  that  mysterious  lady 
whose  name  is  not  pronounced. 

La  Boetie's  second  series  of  sonnets  was  addressed  to  Margue- 
rite de  Carles,  who  subsequentiy  became  bis  wife.  Marguerite 
belonged  to  a  family  which  was  already  allied  to  his  by  marriage. 
She  was  a  widow,  with  two  children ;  one  of  whom,  named  Jac- 
qnette  d'Arsac,  afterwards  married  a  brother  of  Michel  de  Mon- 
taigne, and  had  a  son,  who  was  killed  fighting  against  the  English 
in  the  isle  of  Rh^  in  1627.  We  do  not  know  what  interval 
elapsed  between  the  youthful  and  irregular  love  of  Estienne  and 
his  second  more  honourable  one.  He  seems  to  have  known  Mar- 
guerite long.  She  greatly  influenced  his  literary  character.  By 
her  command  he  translated  a  long  extract  from  Ariosto,  and  sent 
it  to  her  with  a  graceful  and  witty  epistle  in  verse  against  transla- 
tors, which  shows  him  to  have  had  a  most  flexible  and  varied 
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miad.  They  married,  but  at  what  date  is  unknown.  Their  lives 
afterwards  seem  to  have  been  as  happj  as  the  marriage  state,  with 
all  its  reveUdoDff  of  mutual  weakness,  allows.  Thej  were  both 
well  read,  and  full  of  tastew  Mai^guerite,  like  many  other  ladies 
of  her  time,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mary  Stuart,  was  proficient 
in  the  Latin,  language. 

La  Boetie*s  repute  for  learning,  wit^  and  eloqueace,  may  have 
contributed,  as  the  biographers  fondly  suppose,  to  bring  about  his 
election  as  ConseiUer  of  ti&e  Parliament  of  Bordeaux ;  but  family 
influence,  no  doubt,  played  its  part  We  may  be  here  passing  by 
the  period  at  which  the  Servitude  Volontaire  received  ks  last 
touch,  and  was  put  in  circulation ;  but  this  cannot  be  determuied. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  October,  1552,  when  he  had  not  attained 
the  age  of  twenty*two,  that  La  Boetie  was  elected  ConseiUer  in  the 
place  of  a  M.  de  Lur.  An  examination  as  to  fitness,  however,  was 
now  necessary,  according  to  law,  though  olten  dispensed  with  by 
corruption.  One  aspirant  eonseiller,  totally  ignwant,  obtained  his 
admission  by  sending  a  large  block  of  marble  to  the  king,  and  was 
ever  after  known  as  The  Marble  ConseiUer.  But  Estienne  was 
prepared  for  any  test  According  to  the  manuscript  registers  of 
the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  on  May  17,  1553,  the  chambers  as- 
sembled **  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  Sieurs  Pommier 
and  La  Boetie,  who,  having  been  fi>und  capable,  were  allowed  to 
take  the  oath." 

Many  of  the  circnmstances  which  I  have  related  must  evidently 
have  occurred  subsequentl}  to  the  writing  of  the  Treatise  on 
Voluntary  Servitude,  to  which  we  must  now  turn  our  attention, 
and  as  author  of  which  La  Boetie,  considered  as  other  than  the 
friend  of  Montaigne,  the  layman  of  the  Essay  on  Friendship, 
really  claims  celebrity.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  one  tra- 
dttioo  makes  the  Servitude  Volontaire  to  have  been  written  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  (1546),  and  anoAerat  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nine*> 
teen  (1549).  The  latter  opinion  is  adopted,  not  only  by  M. 
Feug^re,  but  by  M.  Henri  Martin,  author  of  the  most  admirable 
narradve  history  of  France.  My  convictions  are,  first,  that  La 
Boetie  wrote  the  Treatise  when  very  young — and  in  this  I  agree 
with  universal  testimony ;  second,  that  he  was,  nevertheless,  not 
only  more  than  sixteen,  but  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age 
nhcn  he  gave  it  mnch  of  its  present  form.    I  need  scarcely  entei 
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into  vsty  criticim  of  ibe  liteimry  chjdracter  of  the  Treatise.  B^r 
ooBunon  conaent,  it  is  classed  now  among  tke  masterpieces  of  the 
Freack  language.  No  one  denies  it  to  be  full  of  eloquent  ampli- 
iioatioas  and  fieiy  apostrophes,  of  sentences,  of  images,  of  turna 
of  phrweol^gy  that  render  it  a  marvel^  no  matter  at  what  age 
written.  Its  influence  has  been  great  especially  on  the  style  of 
republican  wiiters  in  troublous  times.  There  are  passages  in 
Mihon's  prose  works  which  would  seem  written  under  that  in- 
spiration, if  Milton,  equally  imbued  with  classical  literature,  and 
more  coinoas,  more  enthusiastic,  more  republican  still,  did  not 
nther  naturally  BaXl  into  the  same  tone.  We  find  reminiscences 
of  La  Boetie  in  Bousseau,  in  Lamennais,  in  all  who  haTe  had 
oecaaioa  to  attack  Monarchy.  The  staple  of  the  Treatise  is  appeal 
to  iBsorrection  under  Ttfious  forms,  or  rather  incitements  to  people 
noc  any  longer  to  put  up  with  the  odious  institution  of  monardiy. 
la  one  filaoe  the  writer  admits  that  he  alwaya  felt  a  sort  of  inhuman 
joy  in  reading  the  misfortunes  of  Israel,  which,  without  constraint, 
or  any  necessity,  chose  a  king ;  and  the  concluding  sentenoe  of 
the  Treatise  is  as  foUows,— something  in  the  spirit  of  Quevedo : 
«<  For  my  part  I  think,  and  am  not  deceived,  that  since  there  is 
nothing  80  contrary  to  God,  so  liberal  and  debonnair,  as  tyranny, 
that  he  has  set  apart  down  there  (in  hell)  some  special  punishment 
lor  tyranls  and  their  accomplioes."  The  reader  will  do  well  to 
torn  to  this  pregnant  Treatise,  which  may  be  called  the  flnt,  as  it 
is  the  most  remarkable  production  of  the  vevolutionaiy  spirit  in 
■u)dem  times. 

La  Boetie  never  became  in  strict  tenas  a  courtier.  He  pre- 
ferred his  quaint  little  city  of  Sarlat,  his  Castellet,  or,  better  still, 
his  retirement  in  the  wild  and  solitary  Medoc,  out  amidst  the 
Landes  towards  the  roBtlmg  shores  of  the  sea.  Duty  forced  him 
at  seasons  to  dwell  in  busy  Bordeaux,  and  literary  tastes  some- 
times, and  sometimes,  doabtiesB,  his  friendship  for  Montaigne,  led 
him  to  Paris.  Here  he  seems,  with  so  many  other  worthy  and 
dignified  persons,  to  have  courted  and  been  patronized  by  the  in- 
teious  Oardlnai  of  Lorrsnie.  One  of  his  Latin  poems  is  addressed 
to  the  Muses  from  the  celebrated  grotto  at  Meudon,  and  contains 
a  description  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Seine,  and  the  distant 
riew  of  Paris.  We  feel  that  it  must  have  been  written  on  the 
spot. 

fn  La  Boetae's  liatin  poea»  we  find  allusions  to  many  events  of 
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his  time,  which,  if  we  were  to  judge  as  history  usually  judges,  we 
could  scarcely  suppose  to  have  come  from  the  same  man — at  any 
rate  from  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Voluntary  Servitude.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  we  do  not  possess  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
views  and  intentions  of  La  Boetie ;  and  have  a  right  to  complain 
that  Montaigne,  who  professed  to  know  them  all,  did  not  com- 
municate them  in  a  clearer  manner.  He  would  have  served  the 
reputation  of  his  friend  better ;  but  perhaps  he  might  have  done 
injury  to  himself— a  mighty  consideration  for  a  friend !  We  are 
reduced  to  guess  the  steps  that  separated  the  Treatise,  with  its 
turbulent  appeal  to  the  revolutionary  spirit,  its  ardent  democratic 
aspirations,  from  tlie  discouragement  and  melancholy  of  the  Latin 
address  to  Belot  and  Montaigne,  in  which,  abandoning  all  hope 
of  regenerating  his  country,  he  calls  on  them  to  freight  an  earlier 
tt  Mayflower,"  and  take  refuge  with  him  in  America.  Perhaps,  if 
death  had  not  been  too  swift,  the  circumstance  that  prevented  him, 
as  Cromwell  and  Hampden  were  prevented,  from  emigrating, 
might  have  given  time  for  the  development  of  a  more  martial 
spirit  These  mighty  discouragements  of  great  minds  are  often 
but  lulls  before  the  tempest  No  one  who  carefully  reads  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  can  doubt  that  there  was  a  point 
when  it  would  have  been  possible,  with  the  assistance  of  classical 
fervour,  to  have  founded  a  republic  as  in  the  Netherlands.  Had 
La  Boetie  lived,  he  might  have  been  the  Washington  of  his  age. 
The  praises  of  Montaigne  and  his  contemporaries  were  eitJier 
trivial  rhetorical  exaggerations ;  or  have  that  signification,  and  no 
other.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as  a  translator  or  as  a  poet,  not  even 
as  a  political  writer,  that  La  Boetie  appeared  to  his  friends,  but  as 
the  fated  arbiter  of  public  affairs.  "If  he  had  lived,"  says  Mon- 
taigne somewhere,  *^  he  might  have  been  useful  in.  appeasing  our 
discords."  Perhaps  the  sight  of  the  apparently  irremediable  dis- 
order of  France,  and  the  thought  that  ho  had  no  part  to  play  in 
such  an  age,  may  have  made  La  Boetie  less  attached  to  life. 

The  friendship  of  La  Boetie  and  Montaigne  had  lasted  about 
six  years.  In  that  brief  time  they  had  each  travelled  round  the 
other's  mind,  and  exchanged  all  the  emotions  of  which  their  hearts 
were  capable.  Even  without  accepting  all  the  classical  grief  <^ 
the  Essay  on  Friendship,  we  still  feel  that  we  are  in  presence  of 
two  men  who  clung  to  each  other  during  life  with  a  potent  em- 
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brace,  and  could  not  be  cloven  asunder  without  suffering.  That 
is  a  strange  image  that  Montaigne  suggests,  when  he  says,  that 
the  arms  of  friendship,  however  long,  cannot  overstretch  the 
fissure  between  this  and  the  other  world. 

The  narrative  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  death  of 
La  Beetle,  is  contained  in  a  very  long  letter  addressed  by  Mon- 
taigne to  his  father,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  It  was  not  published,  however,  for  nearly  ten 
years ;  and  bears  many  marks  of  careful  composition  and  patient 
study.  Its,  toue,  indeed,  is  so  pathetic  and  sustained — I  may  say, 
in  parts  so  classical  and  even  pagan — ^that  it  seems  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Fhsedo  of  Plato,  and  here  and  there  recalls 
that  most  moving  of  all  tragedies. 

"  Towards  evening  he  began  in  good  truth  to  draw  towards 
death ;  and  whilst  I  was  supping,  sent  for  me.  He  was  now  but 
the  seeming  of  a  man ;  yet  he  contrived  to  say :  *  My  brother,  my 
friend,  would  to  €rod  I  could  realize  the  imaginations  I  have  just 
had ! '  Afler  having  waited  some  time,  during  which  he  did  not 
speak,  but  sighed  much,  I  asked :  *  What  are  they,  my  brother  ?  * 
*  Great,  great,'  he  replied.  *  There  never  was  a  time,'  said  I, 
'  when  you  did  not  honour  me  by  communicating  all  the  imagi- 
nations that  came  into  your  mind.  Will  you  not  let  me  still  enjoy 
the  same  privilege  ? '  *  It  is  my  wish  that  you  should,'  he  an- 
swered ;  *  but,  brother,  I  cannot  These  are  admirable,  infinite, 
beyond  expression  I '  He  paused  then,  for  he  was  quite  exhausted. 
A  little  before  he  wanted  to  speak  to  his  wife,  and  said,  with  as 
gay  a  countenance  as  he  could  put  on,  that  he  would  tell  her  a 
story.  Endeavouring  to  go  on,  his  strength  failed,  and  he  asked 
for  a  little  wine.  This  had  no  effect,  for  he  swooned  at  once,  and 
remained  long  in  that  state. 

**  When  death  was  very  near,  hearing  the  lamentations  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Boetie,  he  called  to  her,  and  said :  *  My  like- 
ness, you  torment  yourself  too  soon.  Will  you  not  have  pity  on 
me  ?  Take  courage.'  After  many  more  soothing  words  he  sud* 
denly  said :  '  But  I  am  going.'  This  was  because  he  felt  faint 
Then,  fearing  he  had  alarmed  her,  he  said  :  ^  I  am  going  to  sleep ; 
good  night,  my  wife :  go  away ! '  This  was  the  last  farewell  he 
took  of  her.  When  she  was  gone,  *  My  brother,'  said  he  to  me, 
'  keep  close  by  me,  if  you  please.'  Afterwards,  feeling  the  nearer 
attacks  of  death,  or  stimulated  by  a  medicament  that  was  given 
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him,  his  voice  increased  in  power,  and  he  moved  violentl/  in  his 
bed ;  and  every  one  began  to  have  some  hope,  for  it  was  of  weak- 
ness he  was  dying.  Then,  among  other  things,  he  began  to  beg 
me  over  and  over  again  with  extreme  affection  to  give  him  a 
place ;  so  that  I  thought  his  mind  was  wandering,  and  even  gentler 
told  him  that  he  was  giving  way,  and  that  these  were  not  the 
words  of  a  man  in  fiill  possession  of  himself.  But  he  did  not  give 
in  at  first,  and  r^>eated  with  greater  energy,  *  My  brother !  my 
brother !  do  you  then  refuse  me  a  place  ? '  I  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  his  reason,  and  convince  him  that  since  he  breathed  and  spoke 
and  had  a  body  he  occupied  a  place.  *■  True,  true/  answered  he 
at  last,  *  I  have  one ;  bnt,  that  is  not  the  one  I  want ;  and  then, 
afler  all,  I  have  no  longer  any  being.'  '  God  will  give  you  a 
better  one  soon,'  said  I.  *  Wotald  I  were  there  already,*  answered 
he.  *  For  these  three  days  I  have  been  panting  to  depart.'  After 
this  he  often  called  out  to  know  if  I  were  near  him.  Then  he 
began  to  rest  a  little,  which  confirmed  us  in  our  good  hopes ;  and 
I  went  out  of  his  chamber  to  rejoice  with  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Boetie.  But  about  an  hour  afterwards,  naming  me  once  or  twice 
more,  and  heaving  a  long  sigh,  he  ^ave  up  the  ghost,  about  three 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  fifteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  having  lived  thirty-two  years,  nine 
months,  and  seventeen  days." 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  disturb  the  solemn  effect  of  this  narrative 
of  the  death  of  a  great  and  good  man  in  the  faired  room  of  some 
h6tel  at  Germignac ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that  amidst 
all  his  friendship  and  devotion,  real  as  they  were,  Montaigne 
paints  himself,  no  doubt  with  an  unerring  pencil,  as  behaving  in  a 
pedantic  and  self-absorbed  manner  that  irresistibly  creates  a  smile. 
La  Boetie,  in  his  agony,  calls  out  for  a  place — perhaps  the  place 
in  history  that  has  been  given  him — and  his  friend  at  that  moment 
cannot  refrain  finom  rebuking  him  with  scholastic  ailments! 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  commentary  on  these  peculi- 
arities, which  harmonise  entirely  with  whatever  else  we  know  of 
Montaigne's  character. 

What  became  of  the  works  of  La  Boetie  will  appear  further  on, 
and  his  name  will  constantly  recur  in  the  fbllowiog  pages.  He 
ever  remained  as  present  with  Montaigne,  in  death  as  in  life ;  and 
without  any  wish  to  depreciate  the  sincerity  of  the  Essayist,  I 
may  even  say  that  his  finendship  i^pears  to  have  deepened  and 
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taken  a  higher  Icme  when  he  took  up  his  pen  and  began  to  write 
The  chapter  on  Friend^p  is  a  noble  work,  and  almost  eyery- 
where  throughout  the  Essays,  when  La  Boetie  is  alluded  to,  we 
are  touched  and  our  sympathies  are  aroused.  It  must  be  con- 
feaaed,  however,  that  Montaigne,  with  the  hearty  relish  of  exist- 
ence which  he  long  preserved,  makes  an  unjustifiable  appeal  to 
cor  feelings  when  he  implies  that  ever  after  La  Boetie's  depaiture 
**  he  dragged  on  a  lingering  existence ; "  that  his  life  was  but 
smoke,  but  a  dark  and  wearisome  night ;  that  his  pleasures  even 
redoubled  the  loss  of  his  frien<l ;  that  all  the  rest  of  his  life  would 
be  "employed  in  performing  his  obsequies/'  and  so  forth.  I 
should  have  preferred  reading  the  touching  inscription  which  M. 
Jouannet  appears  to  have  seen  in  Montaigne's  library  to  the 
memory  of  La  Boetie,  i>ut  which  has  been  effaced.  We  are  not, 
howeTer,  in  want  of  most  genuine  testimonies  to  his  long-enduring 
grief.  Tlie  following  simple  note  in  the  journal  of  his.  visit  to 
Italy,  performed  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  is  especially  in- 
teresting :  "  M.  de  Montaigne  was  suddehly  seized  with  such 
painful  thoughts  of  M.  de  la  Boetie,  and  it  was  so  long  before  he 
came  to  himself,  that  it  did  him  much  harm." 

As  I  have  already  said,  soon  after  the  death  of  La  Boetie,  Mon- 
taigne, to  escape  from  his  melancholy,  chose  a  new  mistreat  This 
circumstance  seems  to  clash  with  the  idea  we  are  accustomed  to 
frame  to  ourselves  of  his  excessive  and  tragic  grief;  but  he  de- 
clares, that  had  he  not  adopted  some  such  remedy  he  might  have 
perished  or  gone  mad.  His  temperament  was  in  want  of  a 
vehement  diversion ;  and  so,  by  art  and  study,  he  contrived  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  person  whom,  as  usual,  he  does  not  name  or 
describe. 

I  once  thoi^ht  that  the  lady  towards  whom  Montaigne  directed 
the  attachment  from  which  La  Boetie  had  fled,  might  have  been 
Fraa9oise  de  la  Chassagne,  who  in  due  course  became  his  wife. 
But  Fran^oise  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Marguerite  de  Carles.  Mon- 
taigne's marriage,  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak,  was  purely  one 
of  convenience  and  family  arrangement.  He  pretends,  indeed, 
that  he  was  married  against  his  will ;  that  he  was  pushed  on — 
possibly  by  his  &ther,  not  approving  his  way  of  dissipating  sorrow. 

It  is  curious  that  uncertainty  should  long  have  existed  as  to 
the  date  of  Montaigne's  marriage.     Some  of  his  biographers  say 
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1564,  and  M.  le  Clerc  says  1566, — **  I  know  not  on  what  audior- 
ky"  writes  Dr.  Payen,  with  his  usual  amusing  contempt  for  the 
statements  of  his  adored  Montaigne  himself. 

*^  I  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  "  is  the  philosopher^ 
own  statement,  which  evidently  suggests  the  date  giren  by  M.  le 
Clerc.  If  Dr.  Payen's  new  discoveries  be  authentic,  however, 
we  must  fix  the  date  of  the  marriage  at  September  28,  1565 ; 
that  is  to  say,  two  years  after  the  death  of  La  Boetie — a  brief 
interval,  which  we  regretfully  discover  was  filled  up  by  an 
amourette. 

Among  the  papers  of  one  Destivals,  notary  of  Bordeaux  in  the 
ttxteentfa  century,  have  been  found  two  contracts  of  marriage  of 
Michel  de  Montaigne.  The  first  is  annulled,  aldiongfa  signed  by 
the  greater  number  of  the  persons  present,  even  by  the  couple 
themselves.  As  Pierre  Eyquem's  name  does  not  appear,  it  has 
•been  supposed  that  he  objected  to  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  con- 
traot  and  refused  his  signature. 

The  bride,  as  I  have  said,  was  Fran^ise  de  la  Chassagne,  and 
was  chosen  from  a  Parliamentary  family.  Pierre  Eyquem,  think- 
ing that  his  son  would  continue  to  pursue  a  legal  career,  laboured 
to  increase  his  connections  of  that  kind. 

Joseph,  the  fiither  of  Fran^oise,  was  a  conseiller,  and  related  to 
die  Fftsident  La  Chassagne,  whose  conduct  ait  the  time  of  die 
insurrection  of  Bordeaux  gave  such  great  offence  to  the  Court. 
One  of  his  sons,  M.  de  Preesac,  was  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the 
king's  chamber.  He  himself  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  renowned  members  of  the  Parliament  He  pkve  seveA 
thousand  francs  with  his  daughter  as  a  dowry.  Afler  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  Montaigne  seems  to  have  continued  to  reside 
either  at  the  chftteau  or  in  his  father*s  house  at  Bordeaux. 

All  dirough  the  Essays  we  meet  with  reflections  on  the  char- 
acter of  women  as  members  of  a  household,  which  may  be  pardy 
taken  as  a  sort  of  revenge  for  the  deprivation  of  liberty  to  which 
Montaigne  was  subjected  against  his  will,  pardy  as  a  sort  of  philo> 
tophical  protest  against  temporary  annoyances  which  his  Fran- 
^oise — whom  he  vainly  endeavours  to  exalt  into  a  Xandppe — 
caused  him,  and  which  he  perhaps  dared  not  resent  in  any  other 
way.  Debauched  humours  such  as  his  were  not  fit  for  marriage. 
He  was  not  steady  enough !  **•  Marriage  is  like  a  cage ;  those  birds 
that  are  inside  desire  to  get  out,  and  those  that  are  out  want  to  get 
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m.'*  Lnagise  our  eaa^-going  Montaigne  in  the  character  of  the 
Stftriing !  Oddly  comparing  himself  to  Cato,  he  says :  **  TiaX 
great  Cato,  like  oarselves,  was  disgusted  with  his  wife  as  long  as 
she  was  hiB."  He  was  apt  to  depreciate  what  he  possessed  and  to 
exalt  the  possessions  of  his  neighbours ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
ease  of  his  wife^--^*  There  are  not  good  women  by  dozens." 

^  Hawerer  lioentioos  people  may  think  me/'  says  Montaigne, 
^I  have  in  truth  observed  the  laws  of  marriage  more  severely 
than  I  ever  promised  er  hoped."  It  is  not  necessary  to  exano- 
ine  how  literally  this  piece  of  gratuitous  information  is  to  be 
taken.  I  shall  only  observe  that  Montaigne,  more  clearly,  as  far 
as  I  know,  than  any  preceding  writer,  lays  down  the  theory  of 
marriage  as  it  prevails  in  France,  even  among  the  highest  and 
purest  fflinds.  '*A  good  marriage,"  he  says,  **  refuses  the  company 
and  oondkions  of  love,  and  endeavours  to  represent  those  of 
fiiendship.  It  is  a  g«atle  way  <^  social  life,  iiill  of  constancy  and 
oonfidingnefls,  with  an  infinite  number  of  useful  and  solid  offices 
and  natural  obligations.    No  woman  who  has  savoured  the  taste 

thereof 

('Optato  quam  jonxit  lumine  taoda,*)  . 

would  wish  to  stand  in  Ueu  of  mistress  to  her  husband.  If  she 
is  lodged  in  his  affections  as  wife,  she  is  much  more  honourably 
and  sorely  lodged.  When  he  is  carrying  his  emotions  and  atten- 
tions elsewhere,  ask  him  to  whom  he  would  prefer  that  an  insult 
or  a  misfortune  should  happen — to  his  wife  or  to  his  mistress — and 
be  sure  of  his  answer  in  a  healthy  marriage." 

We  most  take  care  to  point  out  where  this  Breviary  of  the 
Worthy,  as  the  Essays  have  been  caUed,  deviates  from  true  mo- 
rality. Here  we  have  it  taken  for  granted  that  the  married  man 
may  or  must  have  a  mistress ;  and  the  ideal  of  modem  French 
society  is  set  before  our  eyes.  As  for  Montaigne's  simple  obser- 
vation  about  the  respect  preserved  for  the  wife,  whilst  the  pas- 
sion is  reserved  for  the  mistress— except  where  this  respect  is  a 
form  of  setf>love — I  do  not  believe  in  it  In  real  life,  the  wife 
under  soch  circumstances  degenerates  into  a  victim  or  a  drudge. 
The  woman  Montaigne  talks  of  as  submitting  to  her  husband's 
esteem,  whilst  morally  and  in  every  other  way  deprived  of  his 
love,  is  a  monster  of  his  imagination.  I  am  sure  that  the  wives  of 
practical  philosophers  <^  his  school  take  care  practically  to  protes* 
against  diis  ludicrous  division. 
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Certainly  the  ideal  of  love  is  seldom  or  never  obtained  in  a 
marriage.  There  are  always  shortcomings  and  disappointments. 
But  this  is  so  throughout  life ;  and  why  abase  the  Ideal  ?  Mon- 
taigne himself  for  a  moment,  perhaps^  dreamed  the  bright  dream 
of  love  in  marriage  which  we  all  cherish  when  young.  He  regrets 
repeatedly,  at  any  rate,  that  the  nature  of  woman  is  so  we-ak  as 
to  be  incapable  of  the  higher  efforts  of  friendship.  Otherwise, 
he  says,  the  allurements  of  beauty  being  superadded  to  the  allure- 
ments of  inteUect  and  virtue,  the  most  perfect  example  of  union 
would  be  exhibited. 

Betweek  the  marriage  of  Montaigne  and  the  death  of  his  father 
— an  interval  of  about  five  years — very  few  incidents  present 
themtolves  for  record.  Yet  we  know  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  active  periods  of  his  existence.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  still  a  magistrate.  After  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  espe- 
cially after  his  marriage,  which  no  doubt  prevented  him  for  a  time 
from  following  the  court,  he  became  more  assiduous  than  before  in 
attending  to  his  duties  as  Couseiller.  This,  therefore,  will  be  the 
best  opportunity  of  sketching  briefly  his  connection  with  the  Par- 
liament of  Bordeaux ;  and  alluding  to  the  incidents  which  trou- 
bled France  whilst  it  lasted,  and  which  chiefly  influenced  him  at  a 
subsequent  period  in  breaking  his  connection  with  the  public  life 
of  the  time,  ceasing  to  be  an  actor,  becoming  an  observer,  and 
preparing  to  appear  on  the  scene  again,  to  deal  with  or  observe 
the  working  of  the  elements  he  had  in  part  prepared. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  guard  against  an  impression  which  is 
likely  to  be  conveyed  to  whomsoever  does  not  accept  my  words 
in  their  plain  and  narrow  sense.  Although  Montaigne,  almost 
from  the  time  he  left  college  until  he  was  near  forty,  was  con- 
stantly and  actively  mixed  up  in  public  life,  although  he  followed 
the  court  and  sometimes  joined  the  royal  camp,  and  was  in  daily 
communication  with  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  time,  we 
must  not  conceive  him  as  a  great  diplomatist  or  a  great  soldier. 
He  was  neither  one  nor  the  other.  But  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
good  position,  full  of  talent  and  powers  of  observation,  disinter- 
ested in  character,  sufficiently  vain  to  be  fond  of  associating  with 
and  giving  advice  to  great  people,  and  very  anxious  not  to  spend 
his  time  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  insipid  duties 
of  a  magistrate.     There  is  a  tradition  that  about  this  period  Mon 
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taigne  was  emplojed  to  negotiate  a  friendship,  or  the  making  up 
of  a  quarrel,  between  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  King  of  Navarre. 
Bat  my  researches  have  ascertained  no  detail. 

I  hare  already  mentioned  the  time  at  which  Montaigne  first 
joined  the  Cour  des  Aides  of  Perigord,  and  ultimately  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux.  He  became  a  member  of  the  latter  in  con- 
sequence of  a  royal  edict  incorporating  the  Cour  des  Aides  whole- 
sale in  the  Parliament.  This  edict  was  resisted  at  first  by  the 
Parliamentarians  of  Bordeaux,  who  refused  to  admit  their  breth- 
ren of  Perigueux  on  equal  terms.  They  declared  that  the  new 
oonseillers  should  not  appear  voluntarily  at  the  assemblies  of  the 
chambers,  but  should  only  come  when  called  for.  At  that  time 
Montaigne,  young  and  ardent,  and  under  the  influence  of  his 
&ther,  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  dignity  of  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged  to  join  it  in  making  a  demonstration  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  Bordeaux  Parliament.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues  presented  themselves  at  the  chambers  without  being  sum- 
moned ;  the  court  ordered  them  to  retire ;  they  refiised ;  there  was 
a  great  dispute ;  and  it  was  only  several  months  afterwards  that 
the  new  conseillers  gained  their  point 

The  magisterial  career  of  the  Essayist  runs  parallel  with  many 
of  die  incidents  I  have  previously  related.  Montaigne  was  a  con- 
aeiller  of  Bordeaux  when  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  when 
he  fdlowed  the  courts  of  Henry  the  Second,  Francis  the  Second, 
and  Charles  tho  Ninth,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  friend- 
ship with  La  Boetie;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  at  his  father's 
death.  In  short,  he  belonged  to  the  Parliament  during  thirteen 
years.  There  are,  it  is  true,  very  few  Hraces  of  his  personal 
action ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  unjust  to  make  him  responsible 
fior  the  iniquitous  acts  committed  by  that  body,  both  before  and 
daring  the  first  religious  troubles.  We  may  even  refer  to  the 
impressions  of  disgust  produced  in  him  at  that  period  against  the 
barbarous  legislation  of  his  country — so  barbarously  applied — ^both 
his  ultimate  retirement  from  legal  life,  and  his  distrust  of  human 
pmdence  and  sagacity. 

M.  Yictorin  Fabre  eloquently  describes  the  oppressive  and  pas- 
sionate justice  of  the  time,  its  obscure  forms,  its  cruel  acts ;  and 
denounces  the  monstrous  and  barbarous  laws  of  the  sixteenth 
eentnry ;  the  insane  decrees,  the  punishments  worthy  of  cannibals, 
in  wUeh  were  used  the  gibbets,  the  stakes,  the  wheels,  the  wedges, 
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and  tbe  iron  ehibs  thai  inspired  Montaigne  ^th  m  mocfa  honor; 
-^I  mean  in  after-life  ;  for  no  one  can  bavo  obeenred  attentively 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  suppose  thai;  amidst  die  eaccite- 
ment  of  actk»  we  can  ever  keep  our  minds  apart  and  sit  in  jodg- 
ment  on  what  passes  aroand  ns.  We  are  only  warned  that  actions 
are  admirable  or  detestaUer  by  certain  seeret  and  spontaneooa 
movements  of  the  conscience,  which  are  generally  st^d.  K  we 
could  suppose  that  Montaigne  saw  the  doings  of  his  conteinporai  ies 
as  we  see  them,  we  ^ould  shrink  with  horror  from  him  for  having 
called  some  of  them  his  friends.  Bat,  in  reality,  we  oagfat  to  be 
surprised  only  at  the  vigorous  manner  in  which,  ae  soon  as  he 
stood  aside,  he  disengaged  himself  from  the  prejudices  of  his  age, 
and  condemned  actions  whilst  he  absolved  men.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  however, — one  which  confounds  all  sane  judgment 
of  the  Essayist, — to  suppose  that,  because  his  ofHnions  are  appar* 
ently  moderate,  he  was  not  capable  of  passion,  even  at  times  e£ 
the  most  generous  indignation. 

Montaigne  evidently  thought  the  legislatbn  of  his  age  barbar- 
OU9  and  monstrous.  What  he  says  about  attacking  tbe  practice, 
not  the  principle,  is  merely  a  concession  to  his  legal  and  magis- 
terial friends ;  for  he  clearly  lays  down  that  tbe  law  in  France 
was  not  only  unjustly  applied  but  unjust  in  principlai  He  relates 
a  curious  story  illustrative  of  the  horrible  pedantry  of  the  bench 
in  his  day*  A  man  was  condemned  to  death.  His  innocence  waa 
afterwards  pivved  by  the  confession  of  the  real  criminals.  Te> 
tbe  judges  met  and  decided  that  exeovtion  must  take  piaee,  for  ia 
was  better  to  sacrifice  ao  innocent  man  than  endanger  respect  ta 
law.     The  man  was  accordingly  hanged  I 

We  find  innumerable  allusions  and  anecdotes  in  Montaigne*  to 
say  nothing  of  contemporaiy  memoira,  which  justify  his  dislike  of 
legal  proceedings  in  his  time.  But  what  chiefly  oflbnded  him  was 
probiU>ly  the  fact  that  the  Pariiament  of  Bordeaux  was  esMUtially 
Catholic  and  intensely  persecutmg.  An  extraorctinary  scena  had 
ushered  in  its  proceedings  against  the  Protestants.  Two  young 
men,  much  beloved  and  respected  in  Bordeaux,  had  embraced  the 
new  doctrines.  They  were  brought  for  trial  bef<»«-  the  Pariia- 
ment Conflicting  opinions  were  expressed.  Some  were  for  iii'- 
stant  execution ;  bat  a  voice — ^we  may  feel  sore  it  was  that  of 
Estienne  de  la  Boetie^^-was  raised  in  fttvour  of  humanity.  Let 
these  boys,  it  said^  be  oonfiaed  for  six  months,  and  given  time  £at 
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fliiidj  and  reflection.  But  the  bigots  faowied  and  raved;  and  a 
m&jaiity  decreed  death,  and  death  bj  fire.  The  stake  wae  planted 
in  the  pnncipai  place  of  the  city^  Asd  the  fagots  wete  heaped 
avoand  it»  Windows,  and  balcomefly  and  housetops,  and  the  wida 
square,  and  the  adjotaong  streeto^  and  the  branches  of  trees,  wej» 
tkronged  with  spectators,  who  wished  probably  to  see  '*  how  & 
Christian  could  die ! "  A  strong  guard  occupied  Tarious  points. 
The  Tictims  were  bound,  die  wood  was  lighted,  the  flames  began  to 
rise,  the  shrieks  or  the  prayers  of  the  victims  were  stifled  by  the 
hallelinahs  of  ferodoos  monks  and  the  stormy  hum  of  frenzied 
enrioeity.  Suddenly  the  whole  assembled  population  of  the  city 
&lt  some  strange  presence  around  them.  The  Avenging  Angel 
seemed  to  hover  in  the  air.  Fear  sdzed  simnltaneoasly  on  alL 
A  honid  cry  of  despair  arose ;  and  the  people  began  to  fly  in  all 
directions,  as  if  an  enemy  had  beaten  in.  their  gates.  Window, 
and  balcony,  and  housetop,  and  the  wide  square,  and  the  ac^oii^ 
iag  streets,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees,  were  suddenly  deserted. 
^Ehe  gnaids  likewise  abandoned  their  posts.  Cravens  and  caitifis 
hid  from  the  wrath  of  heaven  in  cavesi.  The  souls  of  Monier  and 
De  Cazes  departed  in  anguish,  amidsi  a  vast  silence  and  a  terribJe 
solitude. 

After  Montaigne  became  a  member  of  the  Fariiament,  Pierre 
Feng^re,  a  merchant  of  the  city,  was  sentenced  to  the  stake,  bdng 
accused  of  defacing  some  images  of  Christ  and  the  Viigin.  The 
edict  of  January,  1563,  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  Chancelier 
de  L'Hospital,  put  an  end  for  a  time,  and  in  some  degree,  to  per- 
seevtion.  The  Fariiament  o£  Bordeaux  not  only  refused  to  verify 
the  edict  of  Januaiy  for  a  long  tune^  but  when  it  had  done  so, 
passed  many  measures,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  nullify  it 
Among  other  strange  acts  it  voted,  July,  1562,  that  all  its  mem- 
hen,  and  even  the  meanest  officers  about  the  court,  should  make  a 
public  profession  of  CathoUc  faith  in  presence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  Montaigne,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  go  through 
this  formalin ;  and  it  is  specially  noted  that  he  did  so.  We  learn, 
also,  that  **  Michel  de  Montaigne,  conseiller  in  the  Fariiament  of 
Botdeanx,  came  and  made  his  reverence  to  the  court  and  Far- 
fiament  of  Paris,  and  ]m>nounced  his  profession  of  faith  like  the 
others,  in  order  to  have  a  deliberative  voice  at  the  audience  of  the 
court,  at  which  he  was  present,  June  12, 1562." 

As  I  have  said,  Montaigne  cannot  be  made  directly  responsible 
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for  the  acts  committed  bj  his  corporation,  and  his  condemnalka 
of  them  was  marked  and  energetic,  though  enveloped  in  general 
words.  The  real  beginning  of  the  religious  wars  at  length  came, 
and  the  Parliament,  still  intolerant,  gave  considerable  trouble  to 
ihe  agents  of  the  king,  by  its  constant  intermeddling  with  political 
affairs.  In  1564  the  Cadiolics  murdered  during  the  night  a  num- 
ber of  defenceless  Protestants,  and  the  magistrates,  by  not  attemptp 
ing  to  punish  this  crime,  showed  that  they  approved  it 

In  1565  took  place  the  progress  of  Charles  the  Ninth  to  the 
south  of  France,  undertaken  by  the  Court  in  order  to  prepare  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  During  this  progress,  in  which 
bloody  intentions  were  concealed  under  festivals  and  rejoicings, 
Bordeaux  was  visited,  and  the  Chancelier  de  L'Hospital,  who  had 
not  yet  discovered  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  Guises,  and  was 
used  by  them  and  the  queen-mother  to  give  a  semblance  of  recti- 
tude to  the  Court,  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
moral  discourse  to  the  licentious  and  fanatical  Parliament  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  chancellor  was  already  a  friend  of  Mon- 
taigne, or  whether  their  friendship  began  on  this  occasion.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  Montaigne  deserved  some  of  the  re- 
proaches which  were  addressed  to  the  body  collectively,  and  the 
principal  of  which  I  have  already  alluded  to. 

The  chancellor's  admonishing  speech,  or  rather  violent  scolding, 
was  not  very  effective  in  repressing  the  fanaticism  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  even  during  the  king's  residence  in  various  ways  re* 
sisted  measures  favourable  to  the  Protestants.  Very  little  modifi- 
cation, indeed,  took  place  in  their  conduct  up  to  the  time  when 
Montaigne  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  their  body.  They  openly 
encouraged  Frederic  de  Foix,  the  Marquis  de  Trans,  one  of  Mon- 
taigne's relatives,  and  other  lords,  in  carrying  on  a  sort  of  private 
war  against  the  Reformers ;  and,  in  fact,  on  every  occasion  showed 
that  the  idea  of  toleration  had  never  presented  itself  to  them. 

We  have  very  little  information  on  the  part  played  by  Mon- 
taigne in  the  Parliament  Contemporary  writers  inform  us  that 
he  was  a  distinguished  magistrate ;  and  a  tradition  exists  that  he 
was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  luminous  equity  with  which 
he  drew  up  reports.  M.  Griin  represents  him  as  already  possessed 
of  all  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  Essayist,  talks  of  his  calmness 
amidst  the  passions  of  his  colleagues,  and  so  forth ;  to  which  Dr 
Payen  replies  by  describing  a  scene  in  which,  during  a  dispute 
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between  the  Parliament  and  M.  D'Escars,  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
Guienne,  Montaigne,  accused  among  others  of  having  rendered 
lumself  '*  contemptible,"  by  accepting  too  many  invitations  to  din- 
ner— carried  away,  says  the  report,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  character 
— ^had  a  discassion  with  the  President,  spoke  violently,  left  the 
eonrt  in  a  passion,  was  recalled  and  made  to  explain  his  words, 
and  altogether  acted  like  a  man  interested  even  in  the  smallest 
details  of  the  business  of  his  corps. 

I  think,  therefore,  I  am  right  in  inferring  that  we  should  not 
strive  to  recognize  the  Essayist  in  all  the  acts  of  Montaigne,  cither 
as  a  courtier  or  a  ma^strate.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  Montaigne,  member  of  a  persecuting 
body,  a  friend  of  the  principal  and  most  active  Catholic  chiefs, 
was  at  all  awake  at  this  time  to  the  real  atrocit}-  of  the  acts  that 
were  passing  around  him — ^I  mean,  awake  to  the  extent  of  feeling 
our  modem  repulsion  for  those  who  committed,  or  a  troubled  con- 
science for  having  participated  in  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
with  most  of  the  lawyers  and  the  majority  of  France  at  that  time, 
he  thought  heresy  an  irregular,  disagreeable  thing ;  but  he  had 
also  a  natural  benignity  of  disposition,  and  an  aversion  to  blood. 
To  the  assistance  of  his  humanity  came  the  fact  that  his  brother, 
Beauregard,  was  one  of  the  converted ;  that  many  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  he  knew  were  on  the  Protestant  side ;  that  L'Hospi- 
tal  was  at  any  rate  favourable  to  all  toleration  consistent  with 
State  ideas.  But  at  that  period  of  his  career  we  must  tiot  suppose 
him  even  a  skeptic,  still  less  that  higher  character  who  is  capable 
of  belief,  and  of  pardoning  others  for  believing  differently. 

About  1567  there  happened  a  remarkable  accident  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  Montaigne.  Despite  the  example  of  his  friend  La 
Boetie,  he  does  not  seem,  up  to  this  time,  to  have  practised  the  art 
of  writing,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  pastime  or  an  exercise.  His  life 
had  been  one  of  pleasure  and  business,  of  adventure,  and  routine 
occupation.  It  was  spent  in  palaces  or  law-courts,  in  cities,  on 
roads,  even  in  camps,  amongst  soldiers,  jurisconsults,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  virtuous  or  otherwise.  He  seems  to  have  played  the 
subordinate  part  in  his  friendship  with  La  Boetie,  to  have  admired 
what  the  other  wrote  or  spoke  ;  but  during  all  this  time  his  expe- 
rience was  spreading  over  a  vaster  circle  every  day,  his  judgment 
was  becoming  firmer  and  more  loftily  seated,  and  he  was  learning, 
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if  not  to  write,  yet  to  speak,  growing  familiar  with  the  springs  of 
human  action,  practising  how  to  touch  them,  watching  their  play 
—educating  himself  in  wisdom  before  he  dreamed  of  making" 
others  wise. 

The  hint  of  action  came  from  his  father.  Pierre  £yquem'» 
house,  from  the  time  of  his  return  out  of  Italy,  had  always  been  a 
place  of  learned  resort  The  worthy  knight,  hearing  the  praisei 
with  which  the  air  was  filled  of  Francis  the  First,  for  his  patron- 
age of  letters,  determined  to  imitate  him  as  well  as  his  means 
would  allow,  and  spent  much  care  and  money  in  seeking  the 
acquaintance  of  studious  men.  He  received  them  under  his  roof 
as  if  they  were  sacred  characters,  particulariy  inspired  by  Divine 
wisdom,  and  picked  up  their  sentences  and  remembered  their  dis- 
courses as  if  they  had  been  oracles.  ^  Hia  respect,"  observes  his 
son  with  quiet  humour,  ^*-  was  in  equal  ratio  with  his  ignorance ; 
for  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  were  remarkable  for  learning. 
I,  too,  like  letters  very  well^''  adds  Miohel,  ^  but  I  do  not  adore 
them.** 

Among  the  visitors  at  Montaigne  was  Pierre  Bunel.  He  came 
during  the  boyhood  of  Michel,  and  stayed  some  days  with  Pierre 
Eyquem,  who  had  many  gaests  of  the  same  kidney.  On  going 
away  he  made  a  present  to  the  master  of  the  house  of  a  book  en- 
titled ^^Theolo^a  Naturalis,  ave  Liber  Creaturarum  Magistri 
Baimondi  de  Sebonde."  The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  prove  by 
human  arguments,  not  only  the  existence  of  God,  but  the  necessity 
of  &ith  in  revealed  religion,  and  even  to  base  what  are  called 
mysteries  on  reason.  -  The  book  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  Catholic 
'*  Reasonableness  of  Christianity."  '*  Sebonde's  object,"  says  Mon> 
taigne,  **  is  bold  and  courageous ;  for  he  undertakes,  by  human 
and  natural  reasons,  to  establish  and  verify  against  the  atheists  all 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
find  him  so  firm  and  so  happy  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
manage  the  argument  better,  and  believe  that  nobody  has  equalled 
him."  The  book  was  written,  we  are  told,  in  a  hybrid  tongue,  a 
sort  of  Spanish  with  Latin  terminations ;  and  as  Pierre  Eyquem 
knew  Spanish  as  well  as  Italian,  his  friend  thought,  that  with  a 
little  assistance  he  could  make  it  out  **  It  is  a  useful  book,"  said 
he,  "  and  useful  for  the  season  in  which  we  live."  That  was  abonl 
the  time  when  *Hhe  new  ideas  of  Luther"  were  beginning  to 
acquire  credit,  and  "  to  shake  in  many  places  the  ancient  faith." 
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When  Pierre  Eyquem  received  the  work  of  Raymond  de  Se- 
bonde  from  Bane),  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prepared  to 
relish  it.  But  a  short  time  before  his  death — some  days,  says 
Montaigne,  in  his  vague  way — ^he  found  this  book  under  a  heap 
of  forgotten  papers,  and  **  commanded  his  son  to  do  it  into 
French."  His  curiosity  had  probably  been  stimuUted  by  reading 
an  abridgment  by  one  Jan  Martin,  published  in  1551,  and  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Eleonore,  sister  of  Charles  the  FifUi. 

"It  is  pleasant,"  observes  Montaigne,  "  to  translate  authors  like 
Sebonde,  in  whom  t^ere  is  scarcely  anything  but  the  sense  to 
reproduce ;  whereas  those  who  have  given  much  pains  to  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  language  are  dangerous  to  undertake,  especially 
if  we  attempt  to  turn  them  into  a  weiUier  idiom.  This  occupation 
was  very  strange  and  very  new  to  me ;  but  happening  at  that  time 
to  be  at  leisure,  and  being  unable  to  refuse  anything  to  the 
requests  of  the  best  father  that  ever  lived,  I  set  to  work  and  did 
the  business  as  well  as  I  could." 

Pierre  Eyquem  was  so  pleased  with  his  son's  work,  that  he  in- 
sisted on  having  it  printed ;  and  his  desire  was  complied  with  after 
bis  death.  Montaigne  appears  to  have  gone  to  Paris  to  do  hia 
translation ;  and  having  concluded  it,  wrote  a  dedication  to  his 
ikther,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  of  that  father^s 
death,  viz:  June  18, 1568,  if  we  can  be  sure  we  know  the  real 
date.  The  dedication  informs  us,  that  in  obedience  to  Pierre's 
commands,  which  had  been  expressed  the  previous  year,  his  son 
had  *'  cut  out  and  worked  up,  with  his  own  hand,  for  Raymond  de 
Sebonde,  that  great  Spanish  theologian  and  philosopher,  a  French 
dress.  In  doing  this,  in  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  he  had  divested 
him  of  the  savage  mien  and  barbarous  deportment  he  formerly 
possessed,  and  nuule  him  presentable  in  good  company  ; "  that  is, 
he  had  almost  entirely  rewritten  him.  There  is  no  trace  in  the 
dedication  of  the  skeptical  tone.  Montaigne  talks  of  Sebonde 's 
"  excellent  and  most  religious  discourses,  his  lofty,  and,  as  it  were, 
divine  conceptions;"  and  it  would  be  merely  gratuitous  to  see 
anything  like  irony  and  doubt  in  this. 

As  to  Raymond  de  Sebonde,  or  Sebon,  or  whatever  the  name 
may  be,  people  seem  to  be  very  doubtful  about  his  history.  He  is 
said  to  have  professed  medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology  at  Tou- 
louse, about  1480,  and  his  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  1487.    "  This  work  seemed  to  me  too  rich  and 
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fine  for  an  author  whose  name  was  so  little  famous,  and  of  whom 
all  we  know  is  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  who  professed  medicine  at 
Toulouse  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  Montaigne's  translation 
of  Sebonde  was  first  published  in  1569.  A  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1581,  afber  die  publication  of  the  Essays,  which  doubt- 
less drew  new  attention  to  the  work,  until  then  forgotten. 

The  sudden  death  of  Pierre  Eyquem  left  Michel  in  a  position 
to  obey  his  secret  inclinations,  though  it  did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence in  his  worldly  position.  He  signed  '*  Michel  de  Montaigne  " 
in  addressing  his  father,  and  probably  had  for  some  time  managed 
the  property ;  but  being  a  most  respectful  son,  and  observant  of 
parental  wishes,  he  seems  to  have  concealed  his  distaste  for  the 
legal  profession,  even  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Pierre 
Eyquem  was  evidently  formed  by  nature  for  a  civil  hfe.  All  his 
tastes  were  turned  that  way.  What  a  passionate  love  he  had  for 
the  government  of  his  domestic  affairs !  He  was  the  model  of  a 
good  old  country  gentleman,  fond  of  peace,  and  learning,  and 
agriculture,  and  yet  interested  in  municipal  business.  When 
elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux  iu  1553,  obeying  a  maxim  he  had 
heard,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  abandon  private  for 
public  affEtirs,  though  age  had  begun  to  weaken  him,  he  left  his 
chftteau  and  took  up  his  abode  once  more  in  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  attended  to  the  business  of  the  city  with  the  same  ar- 
dour as  he  attended  to  the  direction  of  his  own  farms.  Afterwards 
he  appears  to  have  remained  principally  at  Montaigne,  where  at 
length  he  was  afflicted  by  the  stone,  which,  having  caused  him  to 
suffer  dreadfully  for  seven  years,  brought  about  his  death,  as  I 
have  said,  in  1568.  He  left  eight  children, — five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Their  names  were  as  follows : — ^Michel,  seigneur  de 
Montaigne  ;  Thomas,  seigneur  de  Beauregard  ;  Pierre,  seigneur 
de  la  Brousse ;  Jeanne,  married  to  M.  de  Lestonnac ;  Arnaud  ; 
Leonor,  married  to  M.  de  Camein ;  Marie,  married  to  M.  Cazeli.s; 
and  Bertrand  Charles,  seigneur  de  Mattecoulon.  The  last  and 
Beauregard  survived  the  other  brothers,  and  lived  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  Leonor  was  still  living  in  1602.  The 
mother  of  Montaigne  survived  her  husband  many  years,  residing 
at  the  chateau  during  the  life  of  her  son,  and  afterwards  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  she  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 
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Biographers  usually  make  Montaigne  to  have  given  up  his  place 
as  conseiller  at  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  by  which  they 
would  imply  that  he  did  not  at  once  become  the  head  of  his 
&mily,  in  1568.  But,  in  fact,  his  elder  brothers  had  died  some 
time  before.  One  of  them,  known  as  Captain  St  Martin,  com- 
manding a  band  of  footmen  called  the  regiment  of  Sarlabous,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  was  playing  at  tennis,  and  was  struck  by 
the  ball  a  little  above  the  right  ear.  He  did  not  sit  down  or  leave 
off  playing,  but  five  or  six  hours  ailerwards  died  of  apoplexy. 
This  occurred  in  1565,  at  Condom. 

Pierre  Eyquem  was  lord  of  Montaigne  and  Balbeyron,  for 
which  he  did  homage  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  His  pos- 
sessions included  also  the  fief  of  La  Brousse,  the  noble  house  of 
Beauregard,  an  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Macau,  near  the  Bee  d'Amb^s, 
and  the  estate  of  Marrous,  afterwards  called  Mattecoulon.  This 
extensive  property  was  divided  by  will  among  the  children.  As 
for  Montaigne,  who  got  the  principal  share,  he  afterwards  made 
some  additions  to  his  possessions,  and  we  know  that  he  died  worth 
ninety  thousand  francs ;  that  is,  thirty  thousand  francs  of  floating 
capital,  and  sixty  thousand  francs  in  land.  His  regular  revenue 
was  about  six  thousand  francs.  When  the  estate  went  out  of  his 
family,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  brought  only 
double  what  it  was  worth  in  the  sixteenth  century;  that  is,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs ;  but  in  thirty  years  more  it 
was  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  francs ; 
and  was  recently  advertised  for  sale,  estimated  at  above  half  a 
million. 

Between  the  years  1568  and  1570  we  almost  lose  sight  of  Mon- 
taigne. In  1569,  we  know  that  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  translation  of  Raymond  de  Sebonde.  It  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  was  read  by  both  sexes  eagerly.  Many  persons,  how- 
ever, and  especially  women,  seem  to  have  been  a  little  scandalized 
by  an  attempt  to  reason  on  Christianity,  and  came  to  Montaigne 
to  have  their  doubts  solved.  The  many  conversations  he  had, 
ultimately  gave  rise  to  the  famous  "  Apology  for  Raymond  de  Se- 
bonde." With  this  exception  we  know  nothing  of  Montaigne's 
movements  at  this  time.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  continued  to 
attend  much  to  his  duties  as  conseiller,  which  had  become  more 
and  more  irksome  to  him.  In  the  following  year,  indeed,  he  de- 
termined to  abandon  law  altogether ;  and  an  entry  in  the  registers 
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of  tiie  Parliament  inforint  us  that  on  Jn\y  24,  1570,  the  king 
accepted  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  conaeiller  made  by  Michel 
de  Montaigne  in  favour  of  Fiorimoad  de  Raymond.  This  Fieri- 
mond  was  author  of  a  furious  Catholic  pamphlet  called  "^  The 
History  of  Heresy,*  and  was  eooaidered  a  clever  Latin  poet  in 
those  days.  His  name  constantly  occurs  in  the  collections  of 
epitaphs  called  ''  Tombs,"  which  used  to  be  published  as  pam- 
phlets on  the  deaths  of  eminent  people,  or  at  the  end  of  post- 
humous works.  We  hear  of  him  disgracefully  shortly  after  his 
nomination,  as  demanding  the  exhumation  of  some  young  Protes- 
tant girls  who  had  been  buried  in  a  Catholic  cemetery. 

I  will  observe,  as  an  additional  reason  for  Montaigne's  retire- 
ment from  the  office  of  conseiller,  that  nearly  all  the  Parliameats 
had  recently  made  themselves  very  odious  on  account  of  the  in- 
justice they  had  exhibited  in  the  trials  of  Protestants.  This  in- 
justice was  so  evident,  that  at  the  peace  concluded  just  aflei 
Montaigne's  resignation,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Protestanti 
should  never  be  tried  by  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  at  all,  and 
that  they  should  have  the  right  of  challenging  four  oonseillers  in 
each  class  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  without  assigning  any 
cause.  From  this  time  forward  the  Parliaments  utterly  lost  their 
reputation,  and  were  deserted  by  public  opinion  in  their  attempts 
to  struggle  with  royalty.  Montaigne,  therefore,  rightly  chose  his 
time  for  **  assuming  the  sword ; "  that  is,  becoming  a  mere  gentle- 
man, and  giving  up  all  connection  with  law. 

For  some  time  before  Michel  de  Montaigne's  resignation  of  his 
office  of  conseiller,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  labour  of  love. 
Having  begun  his  literary  career,  and  a  sort  of  connection  with 
the  booksellers,  by  means  of  the  translation  of  Sebonde,  he  de- 
teraiined  to  collect  and  publish  all  the  works  of  his  friend  La 
Boetie  which  contained  nothing  of  a  dangerous  character.  Had 
he  really  been  an  industrious  friend  he  would  have  performed 
this  duty  long  before,  and  not  waited  for  the  spread  of  the  civil 
war  to  render  the  appearance  of  the  Treatise  on  Voluntary  Servi- 
tude inopportune.  He  is  obliged  to  say,  speaking  of  this  Treatise 
and  the  Memoirs  on  the  Edict  of  January :  "  As  for  these  two 
pieces,  I  thii^  their  fashion  too  delicate  and  elegant  to  expose 
them  to  the  gross  and  heavy  air  of  so  unwholesome  a  season." 
This  expression,  which  evidently  supposes  the  Memoirs  to  hare 
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been  eqoafiy  rerolntionary  with  the  IVeaAise,  is  Teiy  timid  and 
disingenaons.  Montaigne  at  that  time  clearly  had  the  intention 
of  sappreoing  his  friend's  important  works  altogether.  After  the 
8t  Bartholomew,  the  Protestants,  made  quite  republican  by  de- 
spair and  jtiflt  indignation,  published  die  Treatise ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible Aat  Montaigne,  partly  from  compunction  of  conscience 
towards  his  friend,  partly  from  honor  which  he  was  obliged  to 
disBimulate,  conununicated  a  copy  for  the  purpose  to  some  Hugue- 
not acquaintance.  Ten  yean  later,  in  1580,  when  Montaigne 
published  his  Essays,  he  seems  to  have  felt  another  twitch  of  con- 
science. He  b^ns  his  Essay  on  Friendship  by  a  somewhat  pom- 
poos  comparison  €€  his  method  of  writing  with  that  of  a  painter 
whom  he  was  employing  to  decorate  his  chtteau,  and  who  chose 
the  fine  clear  space  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  to  place  an  elaborate 
piictare,  and  filled  up  the  bordera  with  seroHs  and  grotesques. 
**  Whait  are  tiiese  Essays  of  mine,  indeed,**  he  says,  ^*  but  grotesque 
and  inform  monsters,  different  members  brought  together  without 
certain  shape,  or  any  order,  sequence,  or  proportion,  but  firom 
chance  ?  I  do  not  dare  to  undertake  a  rich  finished  picture  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art;  therefore  I  have  thought  of  borrowing 
one  from  Estienne  La  Boetie,  whiqh  will  honour  all  the  rest  of  my 
work.  It  is  a  discourse  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Voluntary 
Servitude.  This,  with  some  Memoirs  on  the  Edict  of  Januaiy, 
which  may  find  a  place  elsewhere,  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
eerver  of  liis  remmns — ^I,  to  whom,  with  so  loving  a  recommenda- 
tion, wlien  death  was  in  his  throat,  he  lefr  by  will  his  library  and 
papers — all  except  tjie  little  volume  I  have  already  published." 

Here  we  see  that  La  Boetie  left  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  he 
is  said  nerer  to  have  seen  since  he  wrote  it,  with  warm  recom- 
mendations to  MontMgne,  who  at  length  detennined  to  publish  it, 
and  give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  Essays;  promising,  too,  to 
bring  in  further  on  the  Memoirs;  but  his  courage  again  failed 
him.  He  thought  at  first,  that  by  making  out  the  work  to  be  the 
production  of  a  lad,  he  might  venture :  **  Let  us  listen  awhile  to 
this  lad  of  eighteen."  Even  this  immense  exaggeration,  after- 
wards increased  by  two  years,  did  not  make  him  oonsider  himself 
safe.  At  the  fast  moment,  while  the  Essays  were  goiikg  through 
^e  press,  be  took  out  the  Treatise,  and  printed  in  its  stead  Hbe 
twenty-nine  sonnets  <I  have  afaready  noticed,  which  a  friend  of  La 
BoMe,  M.  Ihoy^rv^,  had  accidentally 'fi)Qnd  and  sent  to  him. 
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In  August,  1570,  Montaigne,  no  longer  conseiller,  even  in  name, 
was  at  Paris,  writing  the  advertisement  to  his  edition  of  the  minor 
works  of  La  Boetie,  and  beginning  to  overlook  the  printers.  He 
had  been  extremely  dissatisfied  the  year  before  with  the  numerous 
errors  left  in  his  translation  of  S^jbonde,  brought  out  under  the 
sole  superintendence  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  Gabriel  Buon. 
This  may  account  for  his  employing  this  time  a  new  printer, 
Frederic  Morel,  as  well  as  for  his  determination  to  be  at  Paris 
whilst  the  work  was  going  through  the  press.  The  printing  was 
concluded  on  the  24th  November,  but  the  volume  was  not  pub- 
lished until  the  following  year.  It  contained  the  translations  from 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  with  the  Latin  verses,  several  dedica- 
tions, and  the  letter  of  Montaigne  to  his  father  on  La  Beetle's 
death.  In  1572,  some  sheets  containing  the  French  poems  were 
added  to  the  same  volume.  After  Montaigne's  death,  the  manu- 
script translation  of  Aristotle's  Economics  was  found  and  printed 
in  1600. 

The  pages  contributed  by  Montaigne  to  the  edition  of  1571  are 
interesting,  as  throwing  a  light  on  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
period,  on  his  position  at  court,  and  on  his  relations  with  persons 
of  distinction.  The  advertisement  begins  as  follows :  ^  Reader ! 
thou  owcst  to  me  all  that  thou  enjoyest  of  the  late  Estienne  de  la 
Boetie ;  for  let  me  tell  thee,  thaf  he  had  no  intention  of  communi- 
cating to  thee  anything  of  what  I  now  produce — not  esteeming  it 
worthy."  In  another  part  of  the  volume,  prefixed  to  the  Mena- 
gerie of  Xenophon,  we  find  a  letter  to  M.  de  Lansac,  from  which 
we  learn  that  that  nobleman  had  known  La  Boetie  in  his  public 
capacity,  and  admired  him.  '<  But  you  were  very  &r  from  know- 
ing him  entirely,"  says  Montaigne,  preluding  already  to  die  Essay 
on  Friendship.  **  Now,  without  any  lie,  if  we  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  he  was  so  nearly  a  miracle  that,  for  fear  of  being  disbelieved, 
I  am  obliged  to  lower  my  tone  in  speaking  of  him.  I  beg  you  to 
believe,  however,  that  our  Guienne  has  not  seen  the  like  of  him 
among  men  of  his  robe."  Then,  after  some  circumlocution,  Mon- 
taigne admits  that  he  himself  had  been  thinking  of  writing  some- 
thing. He  says,  *^Save  that  my  insufficiency  expressly  forbids 
me,  I  would  present  you  with  something  of  my  own,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  obligations  I  owe  to  you,  and  the  ancient  fii^vour 
and  friendship  you  have  shown  to  those  of  our  house." 

The  Chanoelier  L'Hospital,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  struggle 
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i^gainst  tiie  fiukaticiam,  real  or  aBBomed,  of  power,  had  bow  retired 
to  bis  coiiiitry-4ioi]8e  at  Vignay,  wbere  he  occuped  hinuelf  in 
writing  Latin  poetry.  Montaigne  dedicated  the  Latin  poems  to 
the  retired  chancellor,  whom  he  considered  to  be  a  man  of  no 
eommon  virtae,  and  whom,  he  says,  La  Boetie  wished  much  to 
know.  In  doing  so  he  talks  pditieally,  enlarges  on  the  necessity 
of  patting  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  says  that  the  in- 
terests of  France  greatly  suffered  by  the  non-promotion  of  La 
Boetie  to  high  office. 

Another  dedication  in  the  same  y<^ume  is  to  M.  de  Foiz, 
**  Privy  Councillor  aod  Ambassador  of  His  Majesty  to  the  Sig- 
noria  of  Venice,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  of 
whom  De  Thoa  says  that  he  never  left  his  society  without  feeling 
hiBiself  improved,  and  better  dii^posed  to  virtue.  It  was  to  this 
amiable  and  learned  man  that  ^ntaigne  dedicated  the  French 
poems  of  La  Boetie.  His  tone,  as  usual,  is  panegyrical.  **  To 
me  alone,"  says  he,  **  did  he  communicate  himself  entire.  I  only 
can  describe  the  million  graces,  perfections,  and  virtues  which  idly 
decayed  in  his  mind."  .  .  . 

Among  all  these  dedications,  which  are  already  almost  Essays, 
tiie  most  xnterestittg  jo,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Bnles  of  Marriage  of 
Plutarch  to  M.  de  Mesmes,  Seigneur  de  Roissy  et  de  Malassize, 
and  Privy  Councillor.  M.  de  Mesmes  was  of  the  same  age  as 
Montaigne,  and  has  left  valuable  memoirs  of  his  life.  **La 
Boetie,**  now  says  Montaigne  roundly,  *<  was,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  man  of  our  age ;  and  I  should  be  ill  doing  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  endeavour  to  resuscitate  and  keep  alive  his  reputation. 
I  think  he  must  in  some  sort  feel  and  be  touched,  and  rejobed,  by 
my  care ;  and,  in  truth,  he  is  here  widiin  me  so  entire,  and  so 
living,  that  I  cannot  believe  him  to  be  so  heavily  buried,  nor  so 
completely  distanced  from  communion  with  us." 

But  what  makes  this  little  production  remarkable  is  the  blame 
incidentally  inflicted  on  the  skeptical  habit  ^  It  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  follies  that  men  commit,  to  employ  the  force  of  their 
nnderetanding  in  ruining  and  shocking  the  common  and  received 
opinions  which  produce  in  us  satisfaction  and  content.  Whilst  all 
other  things  under  the  smi  apply  the  means  and  instruments  which 
aatore  has  given  them  for  the  utility  and  commodify  of  their  being, 
sach  men,  m  order  to  seem  of  a  more  sprightly  and  lively  wit,  nn- 
vflling  to  reoern  anything  wfaoeh  has  not  been  a  thousand  timei 
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touched  and  balanced  by  ihe  most  subtle  reason,  go  on  disturbing 
their  minds  from  its  peaceable  repose,  and  succeed,  after  long 
search,  in  filling  it  with  doubt,  disquietude,  and  fever.  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  childhood  and  simplicity  have  been  so  much 
recommended  bj  Truth  itself.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  be 
more  at  my  ease  and  less  cloTcr,  more  content  and  less  knowing."* 
In  this  last  touch  Montaigne  gives  the  whole  spirit  of  his  Essays 
by  anticipation.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that  his  respectful  allu- 
sion to  Christianity,  and  his  horror  of  doubt,  were  at  all  hypocrit- 
ical. At  that  time  Montaigne,  like  most  of  the  other  active  men 
of  his  age,  was  probably  a  staunch  believer  from  habit  He  had 
not  had  leisure  to  disturb  his  own  belief,  or  "  employ  the  force  of 
his  understanding  in  ruining  and  shocking  the  common,  received 
opinions "  of  others ;  but  his  character  was  formed,  and  he  was 
already  yearning  afler  that  famous  atarazia,  the  mirage  of  philo- 
sophers. He  at  first  sought  it  in  faith,  where  he  might  have  found 
it ;  afterwards  he  sought  it  in  doubt,  by  means  of  which  he  tried 
to  persuade  himself,  and  has  succeeded  in  persuading  many  of  his 
admirers,  that  he  came  back  to  faith. 

The  long  residence  of  Montaigne  at  Paris^  necessitated  by  the 
task  of  overlooking  the  printers,  and  prolonged  on  account  of  the 
unusual  tranquillity  of  the  country,  no  doubt  brought  him  much 
in  contact  with  the  literary  men  of  the  day.  Buon  and  Morel, 
who  published  Sebonde  and  La  Boetie,  seem  to  have  been  the 
two  fashionable  publishers,  and  produced  the  works  of  Bonsard 
and  the  other  great  poets  of  the  period.  Montaigne,  at  Meudon 
and  the  Louvre  with  La  Boetie,  formerly  knew  and  admired  the 
shining  lights  of  the  Pleiad ;  but  he  had  no  reason  then  to  claim 
their  intimacy.  Now,  his  position  entitled  him  to  do  so,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  profited  by  the  opportunity.  The  splen- 
did position  of  Bonsard,  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  is 
known.  He  was  the  literary  king  of  his  time  ;  and,  as  has  been 
well  remarked,  no  nuin  save  Voltaire  ever  exercised  so  much  in- 
fluence in  France  on  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  Montaigne 
could  not  fail  to  be  attracted  towards  such  a  reputation  during  his 
literary  residence  in  Paris.  About  that  time  was  formed  a  centre 
where  genius  and  learning  could  meet  and  communicate,  and 
interchange  criticism  and  flattery.  Antoine  de  Baif,  overwhehned 
with  royal  munificence,  had  established  a  kind  of  Academy,  the 
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nucleus  of  which  was  collected,  according  to  Pasqoier,  ander 
Henrj  the  Second.  It  was  in  1570,  whilst  Montaigne  was  print- 
ing his  La  Boetie  at  Paris,  that  Charies  the  Ninth  granted  to  this 
Academj  letters-patent,  in  which  he  declared,  that  **  in  order  that 
it  may  be  honoured  bj  the  greatest,  he  accepted  the  title  of  pro- 
tector and  first  auditor."  The  Yerificadon  of  these  letters  was 
Tiolently  opposed  by  Uie  Parliament,  instigated  by  the  University 
and  the  Bbhop  of  Paris;  but  this  opposition  was  overruled. 
Charles  the  Ninth  used  often  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Academy,  and  it  is  especially  recorded  that  the  members  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  his  presence.  The  unhappy  young  king  had 
already,  in  a  poem,  laid  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  Ronsard.  At  the 
death  of  Charies  the  Ninth,  Henry  the  Third  took  the  Academy 
under  his  protection.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Montaigne  was 
present,  introduced  by  his  friend  Pibrac  at  some  of  the  sittings. 

It  would  appear  even  that  Ronsard  used  to  read  his  poems  to 
him;  for  to  whom  but  to  Ronsard  can  the  following  passage 
allude  ? — ^*  Somebody  once  tried  to  persuade  me  that  a  man, 
whom  all  true  Frenchmen  hnow^  had  imposed  upon  me  by  re- 
citing verses  he  had  written.  His  pronunciation  gave  price  to 
his  works.  If  I  had  read  them  myself,  I  should  have  thought 
otherwise." 

Among  the  striking  events  that  occurred  during  the  residence 
of  Montaigne  at  Paris,  in  the  winter  of  1670-71,  was  the  arrival 
of  the  Cardinal  d'Este,  having  in  his  suite  Tasso,  who,  although 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation, 
and  was  sent  as  likely  to  please  the  literary  young  king.  The 
poet,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Princess  Leonora,  had  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  dining,  not  in  the  pantry,  but  at  the  Cardi- 
nal's ordinary  table,  and  thus  was  not  confounded  with  that 
crowd  of  eight  hundred  servitors  who  followed  the  splendid 
churchman.  Tasso  became  acquainted  with  Ronsard,  who  was 
preparing  the  edition  of  his  works  in  six  volumes,  published  in 
1572.  The  two  poets  read  their  verses  to  each  other,  and  inter- 
changed admiration.  Tasso  translated  Ronsard's  hymn  on  Henry 
the  Second.  He  became  very  popular  at  first  in  France ;  and  as 
Montaigne  afterwards  went  to  see  him  when  he  was  shut  up  in  a 
madhouse  in  Ferrara,  they  probably  met  and  knew  each  other  in 
the  early  part  of  1571.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  illustrative 
of  the  condition  of  literature  in  those  days,  that  although  Tassols 
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«xpen8W  were  paid  dating  this  jonrney,  he  waa  left  so  poor  thtdt 
he  was  obli^^  oocaflioiiaUy  to  borrow  a  lew  francs  of  his  French 
finends,  and  went  back  to  Italj^  afW  a  year's  refiodence,  with  the 
same  coat  in  which  he  oame. 

Montaigne  seems  always  to  have  remained  a  favourite  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  as  ha  had  been  a  favourite  of  her  husband. 
She  introduced  and  recommended  him  to  the  three  kings,  her 
sons.  This  is  the  most  obscure  passage  in  the  life  of  Montaigne. 
We  almost  shrink  from  examining  it  too  doselj,  for  fear  of  com- 
ing upon  facts  too  disagreeable.  The  statement  that  Montaigne 
once  acted  as  the  queen's  secretary  is  now  refuted,  after  having 
formed  part  of  his  biography  for  more  than  a  century ;  but  that 
he  was  on  good  terms  with  (lie  queen  and  her  court  is  proved  by 
many  cireamstances. 

Montaigne  probably  came  in  contact  with  Charles  the  Ninth, 
both  at  the  Louvre  and  at  the  Academy  of  Baif ;  and  had  oppor- 
tonities  of  appreciating  his  private  character,  and  observing  the 
good  qualities  that  have  been  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  posterity 
by  the  bloody  vapour  which  he  afterwards  cast  about  himsel£  It 
b  necessary  to  insist  on  these  snppositions,  because  the  reputation 
of  Montaigne  is  directly  interested.  He  never  mentions  the 
Saint  Bartholomew,  which  his  master  Muretus  and  his  friend  De 
Pibrac  approved  of;  and  it  is  certain  that  some  powerful  motive 
must  have  existed  to  make  him  keep  silence  cm  suck  a  sul^eet 
No  mere  inadvertence  can  account  for  the  omission.  The  true 
reason  seems  to  me  that,  during  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  Montaigne  was  closely  connected  with  the  court,  and 
attached  by  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude  both  to  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  king.  He  was  also  publicly  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  party ;  an  intimate  friend  of  the  old  Marshal  Montluc ; 
a  friend  of  the  young  Count  de  Brissac,  the  pupil  of  Buchanan, 
who  was  killed  by  a  Huguenot  riiot  at  the  siege  of  Mu^idan ; — 
and,  indeed,  was  every  way  compromised  to  approve  of  the  policy 
which  he  had  no  influence  to  alter,  and  which  led  to  the  famous 
day  of  massacre.  We  should  very  much  misunderstand  his  char- 
acter indeed,  and  confound  him  with  those  complete  men  who,  in 
classical  times,  from  philosophic  or  patriotic  enthusiasm,  in  modem 
times  from  Christian  fiuth  or  republican  convictions,  have  been 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  truth,  if  we  did  not  recognise 
in  him  occasionally  the  time-server  and  the  egotist.    These  skeptics 
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htkve  always  been  remarkable  for  tlbe  zeal  with  which  they  have 
taken  care  of  their  persons. 

Among  tlie  proofs  of  Montaigne's  favour  at  conrt  about  thk 
period,  we  must  count  his  admission  into  the  Order  of  St.  Michel. 
He  telb  us.,  that  when  young  he  had  deared  above  ail  things  to 
receive  this  Order,  because  it  was  then  the  extremest  mark  of 
hononr  of  the  French  nobility,  and  very  rare ;  but  that  he  did  not 
receive  it  nntil  it  had  utterly  fitUen  off  in  public  estimation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  number  of  unworthy  appointments  made. 
It  had  come  to  be  called  ^  the  cdlar  of  all  beasts.*'  Of  course, 
however,  the  appointment  was  intended  as  a  compliment  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  when  Montaigne  retired  from  court  and 
public  aiiairs,  his  friends  reminded  the  king  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  reward ;  in  consequence  of  which,  about  eight  montht 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Montaigne,  he  received  the 
:  letter:— 


"  Monneur  de  Montaigne, — For  your  virtues  and  merits  I  have 
chosen  and  elected  you  among  the  number  of  the  Chevaliers  of 
my  Order,  to  be  associated  with  them ;  and  that  your  said  election 
may  be  notified  to  you,  and  that  yon  may  receive  the  collar  of  the 
said  Order,  I  have  written  to  my  cousin  the  Marquis  de  Trans,  to 
whose  presence  you  will  repair  for  the  purpose.  This  is  to  aug- 
ment more  and  more  the  affectioa  and  good-will  I  bear  you,  and 
to  give  you  occasion  to  persevere  in  your  devotion  for  my  servicl. 
Praying  God,  &c. 

**  Written  atBlois,  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1571. 

(Signed)  »  Chablbs.* 

The  most  careful  researches  do  not  seem  to  have  established  the 
exact  date  of  an  appointment  which  Montaigne  received  between 
die  years  1569  and  1580,  that  of  Gentleman  in  Ordinary  of  the 
King's  Bedchamber,  an  office  to  which  many  privileges  and  some 
emoluments  were  attached.  He  rarely  ftilfilled  his  duties,  but  the 
appointment  was  useful  to  him  when  he  came  to  court,  as  it  gave 
Um  ^ree  aeceas  to  the  king,  and  enabled  him  to  take  up  a  position 
that  waa  no  doubt  wnthhetmy  to  his  vanity. 

Thbbx  sliD  exists  in  ihe  Ghitaau  of  Montaigne  the  Mowing 
uucription :-— ' 
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^  In  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  1571,  aged  thirty-eight,  on  the  ere  of 
the  Kalends  of  March,  (the  hist  day  of  February,)  the  anniversary 
day  of  his  birth,  Michel  de  Montaigne,  having  long  been  weary  of 
the  slavery  of  courts  and  public  employments,  takes  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  the  learned  Virgins.  He  designs,  in  quiet  and  indi^ 
ference  to  all  things,  to  conclude  there  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
already  more  than  half  past,  and  he  has  dedicated  to  repose  and 
liberty  this  agreeable  and  peaceful  abode,  which  he  has  inherited 
from  his  ancestors." 

Some  persons  seem  to  have  taken  this  inscription  as  a  proof 
that,  from  its  date  forward,  Montaigne  generally  lived  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  and  kept  almost  utterly  apart  from  the  world.  This  is  an 
exaggeration.  But,  despite  the  attempts  made  recently  to  convert 
him  into  a  public  man,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  his  chftteau  or  in  the  Louvre,  Montaigne  from  this 
time  forward  lived  the  life  of  a  literary  man ;  and  looked  upon  the 
world  and  upon  himself  almost  exclusively  as  materials  for  Essay- 
writing.  Previously  he  had  had  literary  tastes,  and  had  studied  a 
good  deal ;  but  his  existence  had  been  noisy  and  public.  It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  to  say  what  was  the  amount  of  Us  knowledge 
when  he  turned  his  back  on  the  court  and  the  house  of  law  and 
took  up  his  pen.  We  know,  however,  that  even  then  he  could 
write  well ;  and  no  one  writes  well  by  instinct,  nor  without  long 
and  painful  experience.  We  can  pretty  well  appreciate,  also, 
ftontaigne's  character,  and  find  in  his  experience  the  type  of  his 
impressions. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  Montaigne  through  his  early  ex- 
periences in  the  Louvre,  the  camp,  the  law  courts,  the  college,  the 
boudoir,  the  arms  of  friendship  and  of  love,  because  everywhere 
he  must  have  been  subject  to  influences  that  reappear  in  his  specu- 
lations in  after  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  intellectual 
chemistry  to  which  his  experiences  were  subjected  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  result  we  see.  We  all  feel  how  such  influences  work, 
and  can  watch,  if  we  please,  the  transformation  of  fiict  into  senti- 
ment and  thought  There  was  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the 
adventures  of  Montaigne's  youth.  As  we  have  seen,  his  life  was 
that  of  a  tolerably  commonplace  gentleman,  b<Mm  to  move  in  good 
society,  with  a  little  more  knowledge  than  gentlemen  thought 
necessary  at  that  time.  The  only  very  remarkable  incident  is  his 
friendship  for  La  Boetie.    There  are  but  five  or  six  such  recorded 
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iaalBiicefl  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  unrecorded  in- 
ifeuices  cannot  be  taken  into  account ;  for  in  the  friendships  of 
celebrated  men  who  have  influenced  the  world,  the  world  herself 
18  intereeted.  Influence  comes  to  us  from  that  friendship.  In  a 
brief  life  of  Montaigne  up  to  this  periQd  it  would  be  necessaiy 
only  to  say :  He  Uyed  as  other  men  of  his  rank  lived  in  thoee 
times,  and  he  was  the  friend  of  Estienne  de  la  Boetie.  For  my 
part,  I  find  two  men  in  Montaigne,  such  as  he  appears  to  me  at 
the  prime  of  life — the  man  of  wide  capacity  of  mind,  of  vivid  im- 
agination, humorous,  but  solid  character,  nimble  judgment,  and 
natural  faculty  of  expression,  who  would  have  made  himself  re- 
maricable  in  any  age  or  country,  and  who  supplies  that  part  of  his 
Essays  which  makes  him  kin  to  the  whole  world — ^but  also  the  man 
of  his  age  and  country ;  the  somewhat  ungrateful  heir  of  Rabelais, 
ihe  forerunner  of  Bayle  and  Voltaire ;  the  experienced  courtier, 
who  des{»sed  kings  because  he  knew  their  manners,  but  had  no 
enthusiasm  to  object  to  the  institution  of  monarchy ;  the  lawyer, 
who  cared  too  little  for  law  to  espouse  its  prejudices,  and  sat  half 
apart,  like  a  quiet  man  in  society,  observing  absurdities  which 
others  hotly  and  unconsciously  acted ;  the  half^onvinced  Catholic, 
who  looked  upon  reform  as  a  disturbance,  but  who,  when  like  an 
honest  man  he  turned  round  to  examine  his  own  convictions,  saw 
them  vanishing  in  the  distance ;  the  stem  thinker  in  morals ;  the 
cheeriul  and  somewhat  lax  actor ;  the  incomplete  savant,  who  de- 
spised pedantry ;  the  eloquent  writer,  who  felt  that  his  idiom  was 
not  formed,  and  disdained  to  form  it;  idle  and  industrious  by 
turns ;  of  prodigious  memory,  yet  fond  of  accusing  himself  of  want 
of  memoiy  when  he  forgot  anything;  the  easy-going  Gascon 
gentleman,  who  from  fear  of  shipwreck  in  the  storm  he  saw  gather- 
ing— ^for  the  Saint  Bartholomew  was  then  darkening  the  air  as  it 
approached — retired  to  his  comfortable  home  in  an  out^f-the-way 
district,  and,  partly  as  an  excuse  for  his  timidity,  set  to  work 
philosophixing,  under  the  protection  of  powerful  friends  and  a 
long-established  reputation  for  probity. 

In  speaking  of  La  Boetie,  I  have  been  incidentally  led  to  allude 
to  the  state  of  literature  in  France,  when  Montaigne  was  likely 
to  receive  his  most  vivid  and  lasting  impressions  of  that  kind. 
He  was,  as  it  were,  present  at  the  submerging  of  the  few  gentle 
and  native  reputations — ^that  flourished,  like  little  oases,  amidst 
the  desert  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, — ^by  a  sudden  flood  of 
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learniDg  disguifled  as  genius,  or  genius  disguised  as  learning,  that 
bnrat  from  the  monastery  of  Coqueret.  During  the  whole  time 
of  his  residence  at  court  this  deluge  covered  the  earth.  There 
was  no  sign  whatever  of  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.  He  felt,  it 
would  seem,  a  feeling  of  despondency  and  discouragement  It 
was  impossible  for  him,  he  thought,  to  know  so  much,  or  to  express 
himself  so  welL  Never  till  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  did  he  cease 
to  look  with  awe  upon  the  genius  of  the  men  who  at  ,that  time 
won  his  admiration.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  sort  of  insult 
to  La  Boetie  to  have  done  so.  He  always  spoke  of  Ronsard  and 
Du  Bellay  with  profound  respect,  and  never  ceased  to  admire 
**  the  rich  descriptions  of  the  one,  or  the  delicate  inventions  of  tiie 
other."  According  to  him,  these  two  men  **  were  little  removed 
from  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  poets"  —  the  highest  praise 
that  could  be  given  at  that  time — and  in  so  saying  he  ratifies  the 
prediction  of  his  friend. 

That  was  the  golden  age  of  learned  men  in  France.  They  ac- 
quired reputations  in  the  strangest  manner,  and  for  the  strangest 
reasons.  The  country  had  so  recently  been  barbarous  from  ex- 
cess of  ignorance,  that  extravagant  respect  was  paid  to  knowledge 
of  every  kind,  but  especially  to  knowledge  of  antiquity.  Even 
the  greatest  poets  stood  little  chance  by  the  side  of  "  the  Great 
Turnebus ; "  and  the  merest  collector  of  quotations  from  ancient 
authors  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  eminent  writer.  Fe- 
wm,  a  lawyer,  published  **  The  Armories  of  Universal  History/* 
and  began  with  the  escutcheon  of  Adam,  bearing  a  device  from 
Ovid ;  and,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  offended  at  not  being 
considered  a  more  important  man  than  the  ignorant  Marot  The 
epithet,  ^^  bold  ignoramus,"  was  applied  by  Scaliger  to  Jdontaigne 
himself.  It  was,  certainly,  more  on  account  of  their  immense  dis- 
play of  learning  than  their  genius  that  the  new  school  of  poets 
achieved  their  success. 

We  must  remember  that  literature  was  not  in  those  days, 
properly  speaking,  constituted.  Scarcely  any  one  wrote  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  but  every  one  who  felt  the  influence  of  the  culture  that 
was  spreading,  wrote  more  or  less.  Almost  all  royal  personageb 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  pretensions  to  poetry.  We  have 
verses  of  all  the  kings,  from  Francis  the  First  to  Henry  the 
Fourth.  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  and  Marguerite  of  Valois,  have 
left  most  interesting  works, — ^the  ^  Heptameron  "  and  the  "  Me- 
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nKMra."  Mary  Stoart  was  a  poet  Ben^  de  France  wrote  poetry, 
and  encoaraged  the  learned.  Nearly  all  the  celebrated  courtiers, 
diplomatists,  lawyers  of  the  age,  wrote.  Few  celebrated  books 
had  for  authors  men  who  in  their  time  were  not  far  more  cele- 
brated for  something  else  than  writing. 

At  the  courts  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  France,  and  in  the 
houses  of  princes  and  noblemen,  there  were  always,  it  is  true, 
certain  pages  or  parasites,  whose  principal  claim  to  notice  was 
their  skill  in  inditing  amorous  and  other  poetry,  and  who  w^re 
helping  to  found  the  modem  literary  class,  which  lived  so  long 
on  patronage.  Jean  Marot  had  been  private  secretary  and  poet 
of  Louis  the  TwelfUi.  Clement  Marot,  Victor  Brodeaux,  and 
Jean  Chapuis,  were  valets-de-chambre  of  Francis  the  First  Saint- 
Gelais,  and  a  few  other  elegant  writers  of  that  stamp,  were,  it 
is  true,  courtiers.  But  nearly  all  who  studie<l  form,  merely  for 
fimn,  were  at  that  time  in  a  humble  or  menial  position.  Bon- 
sard  was  a  page  and  a  retired  soldier.  The  learned  were  mostly 
professors,  and  laboured  under  the  accusation  of  pedantry.  Amyot 
was  a  servant  at  college,  and  studied,  like  Bamus,  by  the  light  of 
burning  charcoal  from  want  of  candles;  but  his  translations  earned 
him  a  mitre  as  well  as  renown.  Duchatel  rose  from  being  reader 
in  a  printing-office  to  be  grand  almoner  of  France ;  and  was  paid 
by  the  king  to  talk  to  him  during  his  meals.  Other  learned  men 
were  only  too  happy  to  accept  printers  for  patrons,  and  have  re- 
corded with  gradtude  their  dinners  with  the  Plantins,  whose  proo& 
th^  corrected.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  at  such  a  time  Mon- 
taigne determined  to  devote  himself  to  letters ;  and  not  yet  hav- 
ing his  philosophical  object  clearly  in  view,  was  at  first  puzzled 
what  form  to  adopt  Once  he  thought  of  writing  the  history  of 
his  times ;  but  he  was  not  industrious  enough  to  collect  the  facts, 
and  indisposed  by  nature  to  layout  a  vast  framework.  He  talked 
to  a  friend,  probably  Pasquier,  on  the  best  shape  in  which  to  put 
his  desultory  thoughts,  and  was  adrised  to  write  letters.  He  would 
have  done  so,  he  says,  if  he  had  known  to  whom  to  have  address- 
ed them.  How  he  came  to  adopt  the  form  of  Essays  we  shall  see 
in  doe  time. 

MoMTAiOHS,  as  we  have  seen,  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age 
when,  professing  to  be  weary  of  the  slavery  of  courts  and  public 
eraploymentSjlie  retired  to  dwell  in  the  mansion  of  his  forefathers, 
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and  devote  himself  to  study  and  meditation.  We  shall  presently 
note  that  his  retirement  was  neither  so  absolute  nor  so  prolonged 
as  he  expected.  He  knew  the  world  by  experience,  and  found 
it  to  be  full  of  annoyances ;  but  he  did  not  yet  know  solitude  and 
the  painful  yearning  for  variety  which  visits  the  soul  when  too 
long  becalmed  in  the  domestic  haven. 

The  castle  of  Montaigne,  with  which  the  philosopher  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  identified  himself  and  his  works,  was  the  place  of 
his^meditations,  as  the  court  and  the  world  formed  the  place  of 
his  experiences.  Curiosity  and  veneration  have  made  it  the  goal 
of  pilgrimage.  Visitors,  few  and  choice  it  is  true,  every  year 
demand  admission  at  its  gates,  or  linger  modestly  on  neighbour- 
ing heights.  They  are  not  led  thither  by  that  passionate  fondness, 
that  mysterious  and  almost  sinful  affection,  which  converts  into 
valuable  property  every  place  where  Rousseau  suffered  or  was 
eloquent;  but  by  a  calm  sympathy,  an  honest  admiration  of  worth. 

The  valley  of  the  Dordogne,  though  without  any  very  marked 
features,  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  behold.  The  villages  are 
towards  the  tops  of  the  uniform  hills,  or  crowd  amidst  trees  at  the 
narrow  entrances  of  valleys.  St  Michel  de  Montaigne,  say  the 
biographers,  is  near  Ste.  Foi.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  near  to 
Castillon.  In  besieging  Castillon  our  great  Talbot  fell.  It  was 
a  fortified  place  in  Montaigne's  time,  when  it  stood  a  long  siege. 
At  present  it  is  an  open,  straggling  place,  suggestive  of  dreary 
agricultural  and  provincial  content  The  road,  for  a  short  time, 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Ste.  Foi ;  but  soon  it  turns  off,  and  we  see 
the  castle  on  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  to  the  right,  overiooking 
the  undulating  country.  The  approach  to  it  is  circuitous,  for 
the  Didoire  is  not  bridged  in  many  places.  The  road  ascends 
diagonally  along  a  steep,  wooded  slope,  that  rises  to  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  ch&teau.  Now,  as  in  ancient  times,  it  winds  round 
to  the  rear,  and  leads  to  the  semi-fortified  entrance,  guarded  by 
Montaigne's  own  tower,  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  great  court- 
yard. The  principal  part  of  the  building,  an  irregular  but  pic- 
turesque pile,  though  doubtless  nearly  in  the  same  state,  con- 
sidered as  a  mass,  as  in  Montaigne's  time,  suggests  no  remark, 
except  that  the  walls  are  extremely  thick,  and  the  apartments 
ver}'  spacious.  The  imagination,  however,  is  naturally  excited 
by  its  aspect;  and  we  remember,  not  without  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  sadness  and  awe,  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
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of  the  axteenth  century  came  thither  full  of  life  and  learn- 
ing, ambition  and  busineaB,  and  are  now  the  objects  of  elaborate 
research. 

Pierre  Eyquem,  as  his  son  often  tells  as,  was  fond  of  building 
and  made  many  additions  to  the  ch&teau.  Perhaps  it  was  he  built 
the  great  tower  called  the  Tour  de  Montaigne  that  overlooks  the 
entrance,  and  the  small  tower  at  the  other  angle  called  the 
Trachfere,  which  tradition,  for  no  reason  except  its  own  love  of 
oompletenesB,  makes  the  special  habitation  of  Montaigne's  wife. 
The  most  interesting  traces  of  old  times  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Tour  de  Montaigne,  which  is  now  no  longer  inhabited,  but  pre- 
served as  a  relic  of  genius.  There  are  two  stories  to  the  tower, 
which  is  round  and  massive  like  a  dungeon,  and  attached  to  a 
square  tower,  smaller,  but  of  about  equal  height  On  the  ground- 
floor,  which  Montaigne  counts  as  a  story,  we  find  the  chapel 
alluded  to  in  the  Essays.  There  we  are  shown  the  altar,  and  an 
aperture  communicating  with  a  recess  on  the  first  floor,  where 
Montaigne,  according  to  local  tradition,  used  sometimes  to  sit  and 
hear  mass ;  perhaps  with  a  Seneca  slyly  in  his  hand,  or  a  nightr 
cap  on  hb  head.  On  the  summit  of  the  building  maystiU  be 
seen  the  little  chamber  where  hung  a  huge  bell,  which  every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  used  to  ring  the  Ave  Maria  with  such  vio- 
lence that  the  tower  itself  was  ^'  astonished."  On  the  first  floor, 
reached  by  a  winding-staircase,  there  is  a  large  circular  chamber 
and  a  small  square  one,  which  formed  Montaigne's  bedroom  and 
dressing-room,  when  he  chose  to  sleep  alone.  Above,  exactly  on 
the  same  plan,  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  two  contiguous 
towers,  are  another  circular  room  and  another  square  cabinet. 
The  rafters  of  this  great  room,  which  was  Montaigne's  library,  are 
quite  bare,  as  they  have  always  been,  and  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions carefully  cut  under  Montaigne's  own  direction.  Not  very 
long  ago  a  little  set  of  shelves  was  shown  as  having  contained 
the  philosopher's  books,  and  a  table  **  on  which  he  wrote  his  Es- 
says." These  have  been  removed,  and  need  not  be  regretted ;  for 
the  shelves,  at  any  rate,  were  apocryphal.  Montaigne's  books 
were  ranged  on  shelves  attached  to  the  wall  in  five  rows,  all  round 
the  room. 

On  the  sides  of  the  little  square  cabinet,  which  was  capable  of  a 
fire  in  vrinter,  still  remain  the  traces  of  the  fresco  paintings,  which 
the  philosopher  himself  mentions.    He  telb  us  that  he  had   a 
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painter  whose  way  of  working  he  desired  to  follow.  I  observe, 
he  says,  that  ho  chooses  the  clearest  and  most  central  part  of  each 
wall,  in  order  to  place  there  a  completely  elaborated  pictare, 
whilst  the  empty  spaces  around  he  fills  with  grotesque  or  fantastical 
paintings,  yhose  only  grace  is  variety  and  strangeness.  These 
elaborated  paintings  consisted,  oddly  enough,  of  a  portrait  of 
Eleonore  his  daughter,  and  a  series  of  sprightly,  or  rather  erotic 
scenes;  as,  for  example,  Venus  surprised  by  Vulcan  with  Mars. 
They  have  been  carefully  daubed  over  by  a  successor,  perhaps  by 
Eleonore's  own  command,  and  all  we  can  distinguish  is  a  head 
here,  a  leg  there,  and  a  few  vague  flourishes,  remnants  of  the 
grotescjues,  the  women  ending  in  fish-tails,  which  Montaigne  pre- 
tends he  succeeded  better  in  imitating  in  his  style  than  the 
finished  works. 

From  the  three  windows,  looking  out  of  deep  embrasures,  in  the 
great  circular  room,  a  very  extensive  view  can  be  obtained  over 
the  estate  and  the  distant  hills  of  Perigprd.  Now,  too,  as  in  Mon- 
taigne's time,  you  can  see  the  garden,  the  farm-yard,  the  court, 
and  obtain  a  glimpse  into  most  of  the  rooms  of  the  house.  A  fine 
position  for  a  master  I  It  was  in  two  sides  of  the  square  room  that 
Montaigne  thought  of  opening  doors  to  conmiunicate  with  two 
terraces ;  or  **  proumenoirs,"  each  a  hundred  feet  long  and  twelve 
feet  wide,  which  he  wished  to  establish.  The  walls  were  already 
finished,  being  the  great  outer  wall,  and  an  inner  one  built  for 
some  purpose  not  known  to  him ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  lay  down  the  flooring.  He  shrank,  however,  from  the 
trouble  and  expense,  although  of^en  sadly  at  a  loss — in  spite  of  his 
great  room,  sixteen  paces  in  diameter — ^for  a  place  to  stretch  his 
legs,  and  thus  relieve  his  ideas.  His  thoughts  slept  if  he  sat  down. 
All  who  study  without  books,  he  says,  are  in  tiiis  predicament 
Without  books !  This  is  a  bold  expression  for  a  man  to  set  down 
in  the  midst  of  a  well-furnished  library.  We  shall  examine  pres- 
ently what  he  means  by  it 

Even  in  the  present  day  Montugne  is  quite  an  out-of-the-way 
place.  There  is  no  town  in  sight,  even  on  the  extreme  horizon  *, 
which  everywhere  is  high,  undulating,  forested.  The  remains  of 
the  chiteau  de  Gurson — situated  on  a  hill,  which  Montaigne  often 
uses  as  a  term  of  comparison  in  his  Travels— indent  the  sky  to- 
wards the  north.    In  his  time  it  was  inhabited  by  a  &mily  with 
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wliich  he  was  on  constant  terms  of  intercoone — ^the  family  of  the 
Gaston  de  Foiz,  Marquis  de  Trans,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Around,  as  now,  amidst  the  meadows  and  fields,  were  a 
few  villages  or  hamlets,  the  residence  of  the  peasantry.  Society 
was  rare ;  merely  depending  on  chance.  Montaigne,  who  owes 
so  mnch  to  reading,  pretends  that  when  he  wished  to  write  be 
kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  company  and  memory  of  books, 
**  lest  they  shoold  interfere  with  his  ybrm  ;  "  and  cTen  ventures  to 
aay,  that  it  was  in  search  of  this  kind  of  originality,  so  narrow  and 
valueless,  that  he  chose  to  write  at  home,  in  a  savage  country, 
where  there  was  no  one  to  help  or  correct  him ;  where,  as  a  rule, 
he  frequented  no  one  who  understood  the  Latin  of  his  Fater  Noe- 
ter ;  where  French  was  even  less  known  than  Latin.  As  we  shall 
see,  however,  Montaigne  greatly  exaggerates  his  isoiodon.  We 
know  his  library;  and  know,  too,  that  learned  strangers  were 
oooslantly  winding  up  towards  the  chftteau  in  quest  of  hospitality. 
And  we  know  that  Montaigne,  despite  the  society  that  came  to 
him,  sallied  forth  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  the  world  went, 
and  returned  with  new  stores  of  experience* 

Still,  the  Essays  bear  many  marks  of  baring  been  written  by  a 
country  gentleman.  The  murmur  from  the  farm-yard  sometimes 
resounds  through  Montaigne's  sentences ;  and  breezes  from  or^ 
ehard,  and  hill,  and  valley,  fan  our  cheeks  as  we  flutter  his  leaves. 
He  is  no  minute  describer ;  he  does  not  paint  the  roughnesses  of 
tree  bark  or  count  the  veins  of  a  leaf;  but  the  masses  around  cast 
impressions  into  his  mind  which  he  reproduces.  **  When  I  dance, 
I  dance,"  says  he ;  explaining  how  each  pursuit  absorbed  him  in 
its  turn.  **  When  I  slumber,  I  slumber ;  and  when  I  stroll  alone 
beneath  the  branches  of  a  £ur  orchard,  if  I  allow  my  thoughts  to 
commune  awhile  with  things  remote  and  foreign,  some  other  while 
I  recall  them  to  my  stroll,  to  the  orchard,  to  the  sweetness  of  the 
solitude,  and  to  myself."  This  fair  orchard  belonged  to  him  and 
still  exists  behind  the  chiteao,  gently  spread  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  hilL  All  his  illustnrtiotts  of  a  similar  kind  seem  gathered 
under  the  flimdow  of  his  castle,  on  the  day  he  uses  them.  They 
are  like  fresh-picked  flowers,  which  have  not  yet  felt  the  warmth 
of  the  bosom  on  which  they  gk)w.  He  finds  them  in  every  comer 
of  the  valley :  '*  We  do  nol  advance  in  this  life,  we  are  carried 
along,  Hke  trifles  floating  on  a  stream ;  now  lapsing  gently,  now 
hnirying  rapidly^  as  the  water  is  lively  or  slow." 
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La  Boetie  had  already  humorously  described  a  dog  with  a  stick 
tied  to  his  tail  by  village  urchins.  Montaigne  has  many  of  this 
class  of  observations.  "  It  is  a  pastime  to  mothers,**  he  notes,  on 
returning  from  one  of  his  villages,  ^  to  see  a  child  wring  the  neck 
of  a  pullet,  and  eagerly  attempt  to  wound  a  dog  or  a  cat"  Singu- 
larly enough,  he  was  fond  of  hunting ;  yet  his  heart  was  touched 
by  the  sobbing  of  the  hare  in  its  agony  when  torn  by  the  dogSt 
and  he  could  never  help  feeling  for  the  hunted  deer.  If  he  took 
an  animal  alive  he  restored  it  to  liberty,  like  Pythagoras. 

Most  readers  will  remember  a  curious  accident  that  happened 
to  Rousseau,  who,  having  been  overthrown  by  a  dog,  took  occasion 
thereon  to  found  one  of  his  most  agreeable  reveries.  In  his  man- 
ner of  relating  the  circumstance,  he  evidentiy  imitates  Montaigne ; 
who  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  a  similar  accident  which  befell 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  castle.  It  was  during  the 
second  or  third  troubles — ^he  did  not  remember  which.  Feeling 
inclined  to  walk  out,  although  in  the  very  centre  of  the  most  dis- 
turbed districts  of  the  kingdom,  he  ventured  to  the  distance  of  a 
league.  As  he  did  not  intend  to  wander  far,  or  expect  to  have  to 
ride  for  safety,  he  took  with  him  a  very  easy-going,  but  not  very 
steady  horse,  which  one  of  his  people  led.  Having  finished  his 
walk,  he  got  into  the  saddle,  and  was  jogging  back  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  when  suddenly  one  of  his  servants,  a  tall  strong  fellow, 
mounted  on  a  powerful  bay  with  a  desperate  mouth,  fresh  and 
vigorous,  began  to  show  oflf  and  gallop  ahead  of  his  companions. 
He  so  contrived  as  to  follow  Montaigne's  path  exactiy,  and  came 
thundering  like  a  Colossus  "  on  the  littie  man  and  the  litde  horse." 
Down  they  both  went,  heels  uppermost  Montaigne  was  thrown 
a  dozen  paces  oflf  on  his  back,  his  face  wounded  and  torn,  his 
sword  dragged  oflT,  his  girdle  in  tatters,  without  movement  or  con- 
sciousness more  than  the  stump  of  a  tree.  The  people  with  him 
tried  in  vain  to  bring  him  to  himself^  and  then  fancying  he  was 
dead,  took  him  in  their  arms  to  carry  him  towards  his  house.  On 
the  road,  after  having  been  thought  dead  for  two  hoars,  he  moved 
and  breathed,  and  being  set  on  foot  brought  up,  as  it  were,  a  pail 
ftdl  of  blood.  He  describes  most  minutely  and  admirably  his  re- 
turn to  sensation  and  thought.  He  was  dead,  and  came  to  life 
again.  When  he  began  to  see,  his  sight  was  so  taroubled,  so  feeble, 
that  he  could  distinguish  nothing  but  hght — ^no  object  The  func- 
tions of  the  soul  reawakened  in  the  same  progressive  manner  as 
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those  of  the  body.  He  saw  that  he  was  bloody,  and  his  first 
thoo^t  was,  thai  he  had  been  shot  by  an  arqaeboss  in  die  head ; 
and  it  was  trae  that  he  had  heard  seTeral  shots  fired,  not  far  off, 
as  he  felL  It  seemed  to  him  that  life  was  fluttering  on  his  lips. 
He  sajs,  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  help  it  to  go,  and  felt  pleasure  in 
giying  way.  The  willingness  to  die  floated  superficially  in  his 
mind,  like  all  other  imaginations ;  but  his  feelings  were  not  un- 
pleasant, rather  sweet  than  otherwise,  like  those  who  are  sinking 
into  sleep.  This  must  be  the  sensation,  he  believed,  of  those  who 
faint  at  the  approach  of  death,  whom  we  probably  pity  without 
reason,  thinking  them  to  be  suffering  from  pain,  or  troubled  with 
painful  cogitations.  ^  It  has  always  been  my  opinion,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  against  that  of  many,  and  even  of  Estienne  de  la  Boetie, 
that  those  whom  we  see  thus  stupefied  at  the  approach  of  death, 
though  they  may  sigh  and  groan,  are,  in  reality  as  it  were,  without 
feeling.  K  it  were  not  so,  I  can  imagine  no  state  more  insupport- 
able or  horrible  than  this, — ^to  have  the  mind  alive  and  afilicted, 
and  no  means  of  complaint" 

On  drawing  near  the  chiteau,  Montaigne's  wife  and  family,  to 
whom  report  of  the  accident  had  been  carried,  hastened  out  with 
the  cries  customary  on  such  occasions.  Not  only  did  he  answer 
something  when  they  spoke  to  him,  but  even  thought  of  ordering 
a  horse  to  be  given  to  his  wife,  whom  he  saw  stumbling  in  the 
steep  road.  But  he  was  not  yet  exactly  conscious.  He  did  not 
know  whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  going,  or  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  saw  his  house  without  recognizing  it  When  they 
put  him  to  bed  he  felt  infinite  delight,  for  he  had  been  terribly 
pulled  about  by  the  people  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  carry 
him  in  their  arms  by  a  very  long  and  bad  road,  which  tired  several 
parties  of  them  one  after  the  other.  All  medicines  offered  him  he 
refused,  for  he  believed  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
head.  According  to  his  account,  he  was  so  near  death  and  suf- 
fered so  little,  that  he  wished  he  had  gone  then.  Two  or  tiiree 
hours  afterwards  he  woke  back  to  complete  life  with  pain ;  and 
suffered  dreadfully  for  some  nights.  He  never  quite  recovered 
firom  the  shook.  He  notes,  as  curious,  that  the  last  thing  he  con- 
ceived clearly  was  how  and  when  the  accident  happened.  They 
tried  to  conceal  what  had  caused  it,  in  order  to  save  the  awkward 
servant  from  his  anger;  but  on  the  second  day  he  suddenly  saw  a 
vision,  which  flashed  on  him  like  lightning,  of  the  man  riding 
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down  upon  him  so  rapidly,  that  not  only  had  he  no  time  to  more 
out  of  the  way,  but  not  even  to  be  afraid. 

We  see  by  these  instances  that  the  maniBcript  of  the  Essaysi,  or 
even  a  printed  copy,  was  always  lying  open  on  his  table,  and 
serred  him  as  a  sort  of  jonmal,  in  which  he  jotted  down,  withoat 
dates,  snch  curious  things  as  he  observed,  and  which  happened  to 
bear  more  or  less  on  a  subject  he  was  tceating,  or  had  treated. 

MoKTAiGNK  is  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  dictating 
what  he  observes,  or  thinks  he  observes.  Perhaps  his  secretary  is 
dozing  over  the  desk  in  a  comer,  unconscious  of  the  value  of  the 
words  he  is  waiting  to  set  down ;  and  wondering  whether  there 
may  not  be  a  brighter  and  more  profitable  way  of  life  than  blacken- 
ing paper  with  the  twaddle  of  this  egbdstieal  master.  We  need 
not  join  him  in  his  criticisms ;  for  so  far  we  have  only  to  use  the 
Essays  as  storehoases  of  fact,  mere  reports,  in  which  we  must 
fdlow,  on  some  unvarying  principle,  for  the  bias  of  the  reporter. 

Montaigne  was  under  the  middle  size,  and  considered  his  dimi- 
nutiveness  not  only  ugly,  but  inconvenient  for  one  obliged  to  fill 
offices  of  dignity.  In  fonn  he  was  sturdy,  and  even  squat  His 
face,  though  not  fat,  was  full ;  his  complexion  ^  varied  between 
the  jovial  and  the  melancholy — ^was  moderately  sanguine  and 
warm."  Up  to  forty,  that  is,  during  his  active  life,  he  was  of 
excellent  health,  having  rarely  been  afflicted  with  maladies ;  but 
at  forty,  ^  when  he  began  to  be  okl,"  perhaps  partly  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  sodden  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  he  was  no 
longer  more  than  half  Umself.  He  had  never  been  proficient  in 
bodily  exercises,  except  in  running,  in  which  he  was  tc^erabla 
He  had  tried  to  improve  in  this  exercise  by  adopting  a  bandage 
round  the  body,  but  found  it  of  no  use.  In  dancing,  tennis, 
wrestling,  he  was  but  very  moderately  successful ;  and  he  could 
never  learn  to  swim,  to  fence,  or  to  leap,  alt  which  formed  part 
of  the  military  edncadon  of  his  time.  His  walk  was  rapid  and 
firm.  All  these  little  communications  si^gest  the  picture  of  a 
quiet  country  gentleman,  who  would  rather  handle  a  book  than  a 
sword ;  and  yet  was  fond  of  strolling  and  riding  about,  and  mighl 
often  be  required  to  uee  his  heels  or  his  fist  to  sare  himself. 

Montaigne,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  ahrvfs  dressed 
in  plain  white  or  black,  in  opposition  to  the  gaudy  cestnme  of  his 
time.    He  liked  to  be  tij^tly  buttoned  and  braced  np,  yet  pi^ 
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tends  to  consider  dress  a  mere  luxnry  that  might  he  dispensed 
with.  No  gentleman,  he  says,  should  dress  well  at  home.  Noth- 
ing displeased  him  so  mach  at  the  coart  as  its  absurd  costume, 
which  was  imitated  bj  the  rest  of  France,— the  ugly  hose,  ugly 
and  indelicate ;  the  hnge  pourpoint,  swelling  out  the  body  and 
ooncealing  its  natoral  shape ;  the  long,  effeminate  tresses  worn  in 
front,  whilst  the  back  of  the  head  was  cropped  according  to  a 
fiishion  just  introduced. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  peeyishly  Montaigne  speaks  of  the 
decrease  of  the  natural  heat  of  his  body  as  he  grew  older ;  and 
how  triumphantly  he  announces  that  as  to  his  legs,  he  covered 
them  still  at  a  late  period  of  life  with  a  simple  silk  stocking.  It 
was  tme  that,  on  account  of  his  colds,  he  had  consented  to  clothe 
his  head  and  body  more  /carefully.  He  had  passed,  by  many 
degrees,  from  a  simple  cap  to  a  double  hat  The  padding  of  his 
pourpoint  at  last  only  served  to  give  him  a  shape ;  he  was  obliged 
for  warmth  to  add  the  skin  of  a  hare  or  of  a  vulture.  "  If  I  go  on 
like  this,  what  shall  I  come  to  ?  "  he  says.  *^I  am  determined  I 
won't  do  any  more.  If  I  dared,  I  would  retract  the  concessions 
already  made."  But  he  was  obliged  to  persevere,  especially  as  he 
could  not  comfortably  support  the  heat  of  a  fire. 

All  this  is  very  characteristic  and  amusing.  Indeed,  as  I  ar- 
range these  litde  confessions — these  puerilities,  if  you  will — I 
begin  to  see  the  man,  despite  the  .interval  of  time  that  separates 
me  from  him.  I  see  him  fussy,  hypochondriacal,  pedantic,  and 
good-hnmoured ;  and  can  understand  why  students  who  have 
pored  long  over  the  Essays,  without  much  caring  for  the  period  at 
which  they  were  written,  and  which  they  reflect  as  a  mirror  with 
a  thousand  fitu^ets,  should  be  somewhat  indignant  when  proo&  are 
brought  forward  that  Montaigne  was  a  courtier,  a  diplomatist,  and 
a  soldier. 

The  fastidious  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  rarely 
reached  to  Montaigne's  waist,  are  very  angry  with  his  revelations. 
It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  them  that  the  philosopher  was  fond  of 
perfumes,  and  wore  a  coUel  de  fieurs^  or  scented  collar,  even 
though  he  derives  from  his  own  experience  curious  observations 
on  the  dulling  of  the  senses  by  habit  It  is  not,  however,  for  his 
**  improvements "  that  relishers  of  Montaigne  are  pleased  with 
these  confessions.  They  like  them,  because  in  an  infinitely  deb- 
eate  way  they  paint  the  man;   or  rather,  in  him  exhibit  our- 
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telves  in  our  fondest  "StffcuBva  moods,  admiring  and  loving  omv 
•elves,,  and  carefully  passing,  as  it  irere,  a  microscope,  fitted  to 
discover  beauties,  not  blemishes,  over  oar  whole  being.  Hon* 
taigne  loved  good  smells,  and  hated  beyond  measure  evil  ones. 
This  is  not  the  point  But  the  man  comes  completely  before  ua, 
ivhen  he  goes  on  to  analyze  and  note  all  the  circmnstances  depend- 
ent on  his  partiality.  He  likes  simple  and  natural  odours  best. 
But  xlours  of  all  kinds  have  a  particular  aptitude  for  dinging  to 
him  It  is  astonishing  how  his  skin  absorbs  them,  and  how,  liia 
■KMistaches  being  particularly  large,  they  hang  about  them,  so  that 
if  he  puts  up  his  gloves  or  handkerchief,  all  saturated  with  per- 
ftune,  diey  preserve  the  smell  throughout  the  day !  These  sel^ 
same  moustaches,  widi  <heir  peiihme-coUectmg  qualities,  were 
very  teli-Cales.  They  betrayed  where  he  had  been ;  and  the  close 
kisses  of  youth,  sweet,  eager,  and  adhesive,  used  to  ding  to  them, 
and  hover  there  for  hours  sfber !  Is  this  mere  twaddle  ?  Or  do 
we  not  fed  drawn  by  sympathy  towards  this  old  philosopher, 
dtting  up  in  his  tower,  and  allowing  his  thoughts  to  meander  back* 
vaids  towards  such  tend^  moments,  leaning  lus  brow  against  his 
window-panes,  with  the  shadows  of  past  times  ^tting  athwart  his 
mind  ?  Who  will  not  subscribe,  likewise,  to  his  observation,  that 
ineense,  wafted  in  silvery  clouds  liirough  the  dim  religious  light 
ef  -oathedrals,  rejoices  the  soul,  awakens  and  purifies  the  sensei^ 
and  rendenos  more  fit  for  contemplation  and  pmyer?  Mo»- 
Ingne  gives  as  a  reason  for  liking  less  to  live  in  Paris  than  he 
shmild  otherwise  htave  done, — the  disagreeable  smell  of  its  «Mid. 

It  is  in  this  tefie  diat  he  teUs  wb  all  about  his  personal  habits, 
his  prejudioes,  and  his  antipathies.  He  talks  of  peo^  who  affected 
to  fear  (he  smell  of  apples  more. than  the  detonation  of  an  arqu^ 
hvse,  to  be  terrified  at  a  mouse,  to  be  ill  at  the  sight  of  cream ;  he 
had  cured  himself  of  all  these  things,  except  an  aversion  to  beer. 
Nothing  concerning  him  does  he  think  unworthy  of  being  set 
down.  He  often  felt  inclined  to  abuse  himself  aloud ;  was  awk- 
ward in  many  things ;  oodd  not  play  nrasic,  nor  sing ;  could 
searcely  dance,  «r  fi^d  a  letter,  or  mend  a  pen,  or  carve  meat,  or 
saddle  a  horse.  He  could  not  remember  his  dreams ;  feared  dew, 
but  liked  rain  like  ducks ;  was  irritated  if  a  slipper  went  wrong, 
er  the  thong  of  his  saddle ;  liked  to  rest  with  his  legs  in  the  air, 
and  was  fond  of  scratching  his  ears ! 

Montaigne  ^res  us  the  most  minute  aoooont  of  his  taste  in 
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iMK^ery,  wfaicli  he  calls  '*  tke  «ci«iee  of  the  gullet"  He  liked 
fish,  and  observes  that  that  aliment  had  always  enjoyed  the  es- 
pecial privilege  of  bdsg  attended  to,  and  even  cooked,  by  great 
people.  He  liked  saitrineat,  but  would  not  allow  salt  to  be  put  in 
his  bread ;  which  was  baked,  of  course,  at  home.  He  liked  meat 
mdeffdone,  but  not  hard.  In  wine  he  was  very  particular,  and 
talks  a»  much  about  it  that  he  sometimes  produces  the  impression 
that  he  must  haare  been  a  bibber.  Yet  not  se.  He  drank  usually 
about  three  demi-setierB  at  a  meal,  but  put  a  third,  or  half  water. 
In  imitation  of  his  father,  who  had  been  ordered  to  this  by  his 
doctor,  he  had  hb  wine  mijud  by  his  buder  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  repast 

Sometimes  he  has  a  fancy  fi>r  ned  wine,  sometimes  for  white. 
*^  What  the  deuce  is  that  to  us?^  cries  his  ftiend  Dupuy  indi^ 
jBantlj.  Yet  readers  nowaday  are  not  offended  by  these  con* 
fessioDs,  however  much  some  may  be  by  their  critic.  Montaigne 
knew  a  man  who  seldom  drank  anything,  and  when  he  was  ill 
himseif  he  disliked  wine. 

Montaigne  says  he  was  hungry  only  at  table — ^uses  the  phrase 
toppitU  nieni  en  mangeant;  came  to  table  some  time  after  the 
odiers,  because  he  did  not  like  to  sit  long,  and  was  averse  to  seeing 
many  dishes  on  the  table,  thinking  a  crowd  of  dishes  as  bad  as 
any  other  crowd ;  ate  hastily,  and  often  bit  his  tongue  and  his 
fingars.  These  are  specimens  of  the  minutisB  to  which  he  de* 
eeendfl ;  but  it  is  usdess  to  catalogue  them  all;  for  who  would  not 
father  seed  diem  in  the  £ssays  ? 

MoHTAiQNB  has  been  ao  copious  in  revelations  as  to  his  chai^ 
aoter,  that  we  are  at  first  sight  inclined  to  believe  that  no  man  can 
be  better  known.  Hiis  is  not  so.  No  man  has  been  appreciated 
more  differently.  I  have  nevmr  read  a  character  of  him,  however 
eloquently  and  copiously  written,  which  ^A  not  leave  an  impres* 
siea  of  incompleteness,  as  if  the  writer  had  indeed  looked  at  him 
from  one,  two,  many  points  of  view,  but  had  neglected  some  of  the 
most  esseiitiaL  There  is  also  a  vagueness,  a  generality,  in  the 
qualities  attributed  to  him,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  Mon** 
taigne,  even  i^ep  he  uses  the  first  person  most  perseveringly, 
oftener  describes  Man  than  his  own  individual  character;  yet  his 
own  statements  are  generally  taken  as  the  odours  with  which  to 
paint,  without  any  allowance  for  the  errors  necessarily  incident  to 
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observatioDs  of  self— errors,  the  amount  of  which  a  moralist  should 
be  able  to  establish  with  some  precision. 

It  will  be  curious  to  collect  the  chief  admissions,  confessions,  or 
boastSi  that  Montaigne  makes  abont  himself,  in  order  to  see  how 
hr  they  go  to  make  a  portrait  At  the  outset  he  tells  us  that  he 
was  marrellously  inclined  to  mercy  and  mansuetude;  and  the 
humane  tone  of  aU  his  writings  assures  us  that  he  did  not  take 
credit  where  credit  was  not  due.  He  writes  against  torture  in  an 
age  when  men  were  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  furious  panic,  produced  by 
the  discovery  that  they  had  been  living  in  a  fabric,  all  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  not  solid  as  a  rock — ^that  some  of  the  cham- 
bers in  which  their  souls  were  wont  to  take  refuge  were  domed 
with  vapour  instead  of  marble,  and  that  there  was  a  heaven  dimly 
blue  and  fearfully  vast  beyond.  During  this  period  of  delusion 
the  people,  accustomed  by  the  schools  to  divide  men  and  thingp, 
and  class  them  under  names,  against  the  definitions  of  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  seem  really  to  have  believed  that  to  be  called 
Albigeois,  Atheist,  Free-Thinker,  Huguenot,  Protestant,  or  Be- 
former,  was  equivalent  to  a  sort  of  transubstantiation,  according 
to  which  human  flesh,  that  appeals  to  our  love,  becomes  demon's 
flesh,  to  be  lacerated  and  manned  at  pleasure.  It  required  great 
natural  tenderness — ^the  same  feeling  that  made  Montaigne,  amidst 
brutal  sportsmen,  be  touched  by  the  sobbing  of  the  hare  in  its 
agony,  torn  by  the  dogs,  and  feel  like  Jaques  for  the  hunted  deer, 
and  suffer  at  seeing  a  pullet  killed — ^to  allow  tiie  idea  that  torture 
might  be  a  sin  to  penetrate  his  mind  in  that  violent  time.  He 
considered  cruelty  "  the  extreme  of  all  vices,"  and  says  that  public 
executions,  however  just  they  may  be,  he  could  never  look  firmly 
at  But  we  must  remember  with  all  this,  if  we  would  understand 
Montugne  and  his  time,  that  he  was  for  many  yean  member  of  a 
Parliament  which  had  much  innocent  blood  on  its  head,  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  Guises  and  of  the  blood-stained  Montluc,  and 
alwa3r8  spoke  with  reverence  and  afi*ection  of  those  who  carried 
out  the  Saint  Bartholomew. 

Montaigne  informs  us  that  he  was  exeqapt  from  sadness ;  but 
this  was  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  as  yet  scarcely  learned 
what  illness  or  pain  was,  he  was  beginning  to  speculate  in  a  high 
stoical  tone.  As  we  go  on,  melancholy  strains  gradually  mingle 
with  his  triumphant  music.  In  the  third  book  we  miss  more  and 
more  the  liveliness  of  the  earlier  Essays.    He  begins  to  complain 
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painfblly,  bangers  after  variety,  seems  to  grow  querulous.  Then 
a  cheerful  gleam  breaks  in :  "  One  of  mj  teeth  has  just  given 
waj,"  says  he,  *^  without  pain,  without  effort  That  was  the  nat- 
nral  term  of  its  duration.  God  is  merciful  to  those  from  whom 
be  takes  life  by  little  parcels.  The  last  death  will  be  less  dis- 
agreeable." 

He  waa  not  subject  to  violent  passions,  and  laboured  to  deaden 
what  he  had  by  reason — rarely  or  never  wept,  though  he  felt 
sometimes  inclined  to,  not  from  sorrow,  but  imitation ;  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  capable  of  being  carried  away  by  indignation, 
even  in  matters  for  which  he  pretended  to  have  a  contempt  In 
has  household  he  was  often  heard  to  storm  and  scold,  but  his  anger 
was  easily  appeased.  Injuries  left  little  impression  on  him.  I 
llunk  he  was  even  too  prone  to  forgive  injuries  against  right  and 
Iramanity.  The  ballast  of  his  character  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  constitutional  temperance.  But  he  admits  that  he  yielded 
to  certain  vices,  whilst  others  he  avoided  as  if  he  were  a  saint 
He  compounded  for  sins  he  was  inclined  to,  not  by  damning,  but 
by  avoiding  others.  He  was  not  revengeful,  not  resentful;  in- 
herited hatred  of  lying  from  his  father ;  was  not  proud,  though  a 
little  inclined  to  that  vice  from  temperament;  was  not  cruel, 
treacherous,  a  thief,  or  a  drunkard ;  had  never  afflicted  or  ruined 
any  one ;  nor  exercised  vengeance,  nor  been  guilty  of  envy,  nor 
publicly  offended  the  laws,  nor  introduced  novelty  or  trouble,  nor 
broken  his  word ;  had  never  laid  his  hand  on  the  goods  or  the 
parse  of  any  Frenchman,  either  in  war  or  peace,  and  had  never 
fioled  to  pay  for  services  rendered  ;  but  he  was  somewhat  rough, 
inclined  to  disdain  politeness;  indifferent  to  others  not  imme- 
diately attached  to  him  by  finendship,  so  as  not  to  care  even  to 
open  their  letters;  radier  irresolute,  a  characteristic  exhibited  in 
his  writings ;  inclined  in  his  youth  to  debauchery,  of  which  he 
cared  himself  in  middle  life,  but  relapsed  towards  it  in  inclination 
as  lie  grew  older.  ^*  I  admire,**  he  says,  in  his  off-hand,  impudent 
way,  "  the  chastity  of  the  Feuillans  and  Capuchins,  just  because 
Aey  are  different  from  me."  In  that  age,  for  a  gentleman  to 
spetk  otherwise  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  hypocrisy.  Ab 
ham  been  already  remarked,  Montaigne  accuses  himself  only  of 
those  &alt8  which  few  are  offended  at  having  revealed,  and  attri- 
batee  to  himself  aU  the  virtues  which  make  a  man  honourable  and 
lespectable.    Wb  opinions  on  morals  were  early  settled  and  fixed. 
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Id  consequence  of  this,  he  emys, — setting  aside  ceitain  temporarf 
jieldings  to  great  passions, — his  coarse  of  fife  and  his  actions  were 
uniform,  and  he  therefore  deemed  he  had  little  to  repent.  Ho 
would  rather  have  been  an  angel  or  a  Cato,  but  he  cannot  repest 
thai  he  was  not.  His  own  conscience  he  thought  sufltoient  arbitefr 
of  his  own  actions ;  to  be  just  in  one's  own  breast  he  deemed  the 
highest  degree  of  virtue— die  next  degree  was  to  be  just  in  one's 
own  house.  He  evidently,  despite  the  Kbertj  he  arrogated  to 
himself,  felt  galled  at  times  hj  the  bcmds  of  society.  He  would 
have  accommodated  himself  easily  to  the  careless  life  of  savage 
nations,  and  eveiy  now  Und  then  shows  a  yearning  for  the  now 
kind  of  existence  which  his  friend  had  once  pdnted  out  to  him. 
Hit  heart,  too,  leaped  towards  Utopia  in  desponding  moods  1  But 
anon  we  find  him  regretting  the  bustling  life  of  court,  and  per- 
suading himself  that  he  was  bom  to  shine  there.  This  is  no  ccn- 
tradiction.  As  he  somewhere  sajs:  **K  I  speak  diversely  of 
myself,  it  is  that  I  look  diversely  at  myself."  On  the  whole,  per- 
haps, he  was  right  when  he  said  that  his  manners  were  fiir  less  in- 
tomperate  than  his  speculations ;  his  moderation  in  one  licensed 
him,  as  it  were,  to  be  less  fastidious  in  the  other.  When  he  did 
exceed  the  limits  of  what  he  Considered  propriety,  it  was  far  lesrt 
than  most  people ;  and  he  judged  more  severely  of  ha  own  actions 
than  of  those  c^  others. 

But,  after  all,  descriptions  of  character  are  always  unsatiste^ 
tory.  However*  temperately  written,  with  due  sacrifice  of  antith* 
esis,  they  ever  produce  the  impression  of  a  jumble  or  chao»--« 
unless  conceived  in  a  tone  of  panegyric  or  vitaperation,  in  which 
case  they  are  worthless*  The  reason,  of  course,  is  in  the  irregn^ 
larity  and  inconsistency  of  human  nature ;  and  the  impossibility, 
in  so  vast  and  varying  a  subject  as  man,  of  seising  all  gradationi* 
In  the  most  elaborately  written  portraits  of  St  Simon  we  have  to 
proceed  by  breakneck  leaps,  as  it  were^  and  are  frequently  sur^ 
prised  to  find  ourselves  now  on  a  pinnacle,  now  in  an  abysA 
Montaigne's  character  was  more  complete  than  that  of  most  men, 
and  more  uniform.  His  was  a  sort  of  Mediterranean  mind,  irith 
weak  tides.  There  have  been  minds  of  vaster  expanse,  whose 
energies  seem  now  to  huddle  down  in  the  centre,  like  the  ocean, 
now  to  brim  up  to  overflowing.  He  was  more  equable  and  con- 
stant, and  almost  deserved  the  title  of  a  philosopher.  But  hii 
character  will  be  best  understood  from  Hhe  Essa)^  if  we  notice 
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]e»  what  he  sayt  of  himself  and  more  the  tone  in  which  he  says  it 
We  have  bnt  to  read  and  the  impression  of  worth  will  gradually 
be  made,  even  if  criticism  discovers  many  faults  and  shortcomings. 
As  to  Montaigne's  Egotism,  it  was  of  a  peculiar  sort  Ue  loved  him* 
self,  but  &lt  kindly  towards  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  he  often 
did  geodf  because  doing  good  is  an  enjoyment  Ordinary  sal- 
fishnev  repels ;  but  the  selfishness  of  Montaigne  seems  to  make 
kirn  more  amiable.  There  ia  something  feminine  about  it ;  but^ 
more  than  this,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  flattered  portrait,  that  will  bear 
poblic  exhibidon,  of  our  own  cruel  indifference  to  the  wants  and 
snfferingB  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

MiBDLB-AOB  literature  is  filled  with  an  almost  unanimous  con- 
demnation c€  the  character  of  women.  But  the  world  got  tired 
at  laet  of  the  monotony  of  this  complaint,  and  reverted  to  romance. 
Hie  satirical  attack,  at  any  rate,  was  suspended  for  many  years. 
Bat  at  last  the  wrath  of  Genius  turned  again  in  its  former  direo- 
tioQ;  and  not  long  before  Montaigne  sat  down  to  write  the  war 
had  reoommenoed  against  that  inconstant  sex.  He  was  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  hia  times,  therefore,  when  he  spread  through  his 
Enays  a  number  of  the  sharpest  sayings  he  could  invent  or  re- 
member against  women.  I  have  already  separated  from  these 
sayings  what  seemed  to  me  allusions  to  Montaigne's  own  ez- 
perieneea  of  love.  We  have  seen  how  he  married ;  and  it  is  not 
serious  to  talk  of  **  the  violence  done  to  his  inclinations.'*  But 
there  is  really  no  ground  for  supposing  that  in  any  way  Fran9oi8e 
de  la  Chassagne  was  the  plague  of  Montaigne's  life.  In  the 
Essays,  it  is  true,  there  are  allusions  to  scenes  of  domestic  wrath ; 
bat  these  will  astonish  no  one  who  has  seen  the  interior  of  any 
fimily.  ^^I  have  known  hundreds  of  women — and  Gascony  is 
ftmoos  for  such  examples — wImhu  you  could  have  sooner  forced  to 
bite  at  red-hot  iron  than  made  give  up  an  opinion  conceived  in 
anger ;  and  I  quite  believe  the  story  of  the  woman  who,  when  she 
called  her  husband  *  busy,'  and  was  ducked  in  the  pond  on  that 
accowit,  after  having  lost  all  power  of  speech,  being  brought  to 
the  surface  made  the  sign  of  scratching  her  head  in  order  to  show 
diat  she  did  not  mean  to  give  in.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  had  to 
treat  with  obstinate  women  must  have  noticed  into  what  fury  they 
fly  when  silence  and  coldness  are  opposed  to  their  agitation,  and 
when  we  disdain  to  feed  their  anger."    These  allusions  we  know 
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to  have  been  derived  from  home  experience,  for  a  note  has  been 
found  written  in  Montaigne's  own  handwriting,  admitting  that  for 
once  he  has  based  an  Essay  on  his  wife ;  "  an  excellent  virtuous 
woman,"  he  says,  ^^  but  who  will  not  always  listen  to  my  advice. 
The  sin  is  committed,  God  foi^ve  it  to  me ! "  Those  who  derive 
inferences  from  such  facts  to  prove  that  Montaigne  was  unhappy 
with  Fran^oise,  must  have  a  singuhirly  exalted  idea  of  the  person 
he  might  have  married.  What  woman  would  have  famished  an 
observer  of  his  character  with  fewer  caustic  remarks  ? 

I  conceive,  then,  that  all  that  has  been  said  about  Montaigne's 
ennui  in  his  home  is  ill-founded — at  least,  if  we  make  Fran9oi8e 
responsible  for  it  It  was  afler  six  years  of  experience  of  marriage 
that  he  determined  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  ch&teau,  with  this 
**  frequent  storm  if  not  continual  tempest  of  his  life."  If,  after 
some  ten  years  of  solitude,  he  again  felt  an  inclination  to  *^  rub  his 
brain  against  other  brains,"  if  he  became  morose,  discontented, 
uneasy,  we  can  find  ample  reason  for  all  this  in  the  approach  of 
old  age,  in  the  attacks  of  disease,  in  the  uncertainty  to  which  his 
speculations  had  brought  him,  the  contrast  of  the  stoical  maximw 
he  was  so  fond  of  parading  with  his  own  pettinesses  and  puerili- 
ties; in  a  word,  in  the  approach  of  death,  for  which  a  man  with 
his  temperament,  without  religion,  vainly  endeavours  to  prepare 
himself.  Half  the  attacks  on  women  which  his  book  contains 
were  aimed  in  various  directions,  not  all  point-blank  across  the 
court  at  Fran9oise. 

By  his  wife  Montaigne  had  several  children,  but  only  one  of 
them  passed  the  period  of  infancy.  He  says  somewhere  "  I  have 
lost  two  or  three  children  at  nurse,  if  not  without  regret,  at  least, 
without  repining;  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  accident  that  touches 
men  more  to  the  quick."  The  expression,  **  two  or  three,"  seems 
to  one  critic  "  odious ; "  but  there  is  really  nothing  odious  in  it 
Montaigne  is  stimulating  himself  to  face  the  disasters  of  life. 
Among  these  is  the  loss  of  children ;  and,  grateful  for  the  one  left 
him,  he  does  not  shrink  from  admitting  or  boasting  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  two  or  three  very  young  children  without  any  great 
despair.  Whilst  defending  Montaigne  from  the  absurd  chai^  of 
barbarity,  it  would  leave  a  very  incomplete  conception  of  his  char- 
acter if  we  omitted  to  notice  that  he  expressly  disclaims  all  share 
in  that  mysterious  affection,  that  yearning  of  parent  for  child, 
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which  seems  to  be  the  real  link  of  the  great  chain  of  humanitj 
Ahhoagh  he  had  litUe  of  real  parental  love,  he  was  just  the  man 
to  be  accessible  to  the  influence  of  qualities  hj  which  children,  as 
they  grow  np,  "render  themselves  amiable."  He  gradually  be- 
came fond  of  L^nore,  as  he  might  have  grown  fond  of  the  amiable 
child  of  any  other  person,-— just  as  he  became  fond  of  the  Demoi- 
selle de  Goamay,  whom  he  adopted  as  a  sort  of  intellectual 
daughter  in  his  aftei^life.  Like  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  always 
made  her  call  him  papa ;  and  he  often  patiently  sat  and  listened 
to  her  reading  to  her  govemess,  when  she  was  of  a  marriageable 
agp." 

The  occasion  on  which  he  mentions  this  is  characteristic.  He 
is  complaining  that  women  are  brought  up  to  think  only  of  love 
from  their  very  childhood ;  their  grace,  their  decking  out,  their 
science,  their  conversation, — ^all  their  instruction,  has  that  only  in 
view.  Their  governesses  make  no  other  impression  on  them,  even 
by  continually  warning  them  against  it  **My  daughter,  my  only 
child,  is  of  a  marriageable  age ;  but  she  is  of  a  tardy  complexion, 
flligfat  and  soft,  and  has  been  brought  np  by  her  mother  in  a  very 
private  and  reserved  way,  so  that  she  is  only  just  beginning  to  lose 
the  natvet^  of  childhood.  She  was  reading  the  other  day  a  French 
book  before  me :  a  word  capable  of  a  coarse,  double  meaning,  oo- 
curred ;  her  govemess  instantly  stopped  her  short,  rather  roughly, 
and  made  her  skip  the  passage.  I  let  her  alone,  not  to  interfere 
with  their  rules,  for  I  don't  meddle  in  that  business.  Feminine 
police  works  in  a  mysterious  way,  which  we  must  let  alone ;  but  I 
am  Terj'  much  mistaken  if  intercourse  with  twenty  lackeys  would 
have  been  able  to  impress  upon  the  girPs  fancy  in  six  months  the 
intelligence,  the  use,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the  sound  of 
those  rascally  syllables  so  completely  as  did  this  good  old  woman 
by  her  reprimand  and  her  interdiction  ! " 

Montaigne  professes  not  only  not  to  r^ret  that  he  had  but  one 
child,  but  denies  that  he  possessed  the  common  tie  which  is  said  to 
bind  men  to  the  future  by  the  children  which  bear  their  name  and 
their  honour.  To  be  without  offspring  seemed  to  him  no  defec:t; 
yet  elsewhero  he  expresses  himself  desirous  to  find  a  son-in-law 
who  wonld  take  care  of  his  affairs  and  relieve  him  of  their  weight. 
**  But  we  live,"  he  adds,  "  in  a  world  where  loyalty  in  one's  own 
children  even  is  unknown."  We  find  that  be  at  last  met  with  a 
fl(m4n-law  to  suit  him. 
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MoNTAiONE  entered  late  in  life  on  tbe  management  of  a  hcna^ 
hold,  and  evidently  had  litde  real  delight  in  it,  though  his  love  of 
order  made  him  interfere.  ^*  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  ihat  instead  of 
some  other  piece  of  his  succession  my  father  had  left  me  that  |M»- 
nonate  love  which,  in  his  <Ad  age,  he  had  for  household  affaiis." 
As  for  himself,  daring  the  eighteen  years  he  had  been  the  head  of 
a  house,  he  had  never  had  courage  to  examine  the  title-deeds  of 
his  estate.  His  father  had  prognosticated  that  he  would  ruin  his 
fortune,  being  too  fond  of  wandering ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  easy 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  had  rather  improved  it  than  otherwise. 
The  fact  is,  that  during  the  first  few  years  that  he  was  the  master 
of  his  fortune,  he  seems  to  have  developed  in  himself,  like  Alfieri, 
a  sort  of  artificial  avarice.  Afterwards  he  became  much  easier 
and  looser  in  his  money  transactions. 

Montaigne  employed  about  a  hundred  men  upon  his  estate ;  and 
his  household  seems  to  have  been  numerous  for  a  mere  country 
gentleman.  In  one  place  he  says  he  could  not  remember  their 
names,  but  only  those  of  their  offices.  His  character  is  developed 
in  his  account  of  the  rules  he  observed  in  choosing  his  servants. 
His  choice  fell,  he  says,  not  on  the  chaste  valet,  or  on  the  cook 
that  did  not  swear,  but  on  the  diligent  valet  and  the  clever  cook. 
He  used  to  fiy  into  a  passion  with  his  people,  halloo  at  them,  and 
call  them  **  calves ; "  but  his  anger  soon  passed.  His  wrath  was 
oftener  roused,  pedant  that  he  was,  by  the  bad  reasons  than  by  the 
bad  actions  of  his  household.  That  he  was  not  a  comfortable 
master,  is  proved  by  the  admission  that  he  knew  many  servants 
who  would  rather  beg  their  bread  than  serve  him.  He  makes  the 
observation  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  Catinat's  bon-mot : 
**  Few  men  have  been  admired  by  their  valets-de-chambre." 

As  the  whole  valley  of  the  Dordogne  was  studded  with  man- 
nous  such  as  Montaigne's,  with  here  and  there  a  vast  chAteau  be- 
longing to  the  great  lords  of  the  country,  he  had  many  neighbours 
of  his  own  rank  in  life.  His  most  frequent  relations  seem  to  have 
been  with  the  chftteau  De  Gurson,  belonging  to  Gaston  de  Foiz, 
Marquis  de  Trans,  which  rises  upon  a  hill  in  sight  of  his  house  to 
the  north*  The  Essay  on  the  education  of  children  is  dedicated 
to  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  Marquis,  Madame  Diane  de  Foix, 
Comtesse  de  Gurson.  In  his  Essay,  he  tells  us  this  Diana  was  of 
a  lettered  race ;  for  there  existed  books  by  the  ancient  Counts  of 
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Foix ;  and  Fraii9oi8  de  Candale,  her  ancle,  was  still  distingnishing 
Umself  as  a  writer.  This  De  Candale  was  the  great  patron  of 
fldence  and  literature  in  Guienne.  He  possessed  man^r  chiteaax 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  in  one  of  them  had  laboratories, 
workshops,  and  forges  set  up,  in  order  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
Biechanica.  We  have  alread^r  seen  that  Montaigne  dedicated  one 
of  La  Beetle's  works  to  another  member  of  this  great  familji,  Pan! 
de  Foix.  He  moved,  indeed,  as  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  learn- 
ing and  talent,  and  well-looked  upon  at  court,  in  the  highest 
society  in  the  province. 

To  enumerate  all  Montaigne's  distinguished  friends  would,  how« 
ever,  be  to  enumerate  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  day. 
Montaigne  was  constantly  visited  by  learned  and  literary  men  in 
their  voyages  in  Guienne,  and*received  them  as  hospitably  as  his 
character  would  allow.  On  one  occasion  he  deliberately  <Hnitted 
the  compliment  of  riding  out  on  the  road  to  meet  his  guests ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  given  great  offence.  He  retired  to  his  tower 
and  wrote  an  Essay  against  the  ceremonial  part  of  politeness. 
He  was  never  a  great  favourite  with  the  learned  class  of  his  timet 
who  did  not  like  the  airs  of  gentility  he  gave  himself  Scaliger 
ealled  him  **  a  bold  ignoramus,"  and  said  impertinent  things  about 
hiuL  Tradition  explains  this  by  the  compliments  Montaigne  paid 
to  Lipsius,  whom  he  called  the  most  learned  man  that  remained 
after  the  death  of  Tumebus.  Lipsius,  in  return,  though  usually 
despising  the  French  writers,  called  Montaigne  the  French 
lliales.  Scaliger,  a  neighbour  of  Montaigne's,  whose  father  had 
admired  the  verses  of  La  Boetie,  may  have  been  hurt  by  so  mis- 
placed a  compliment ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  his  ire  was  roused 
by  the  affectation  of  contempt  with  which  Montaigne  spoke  of  the 
learned  class  of  his  day,  whom  he  describes  as  issuing  greasy, 
fil&y,  and  morvettx,  from  a  garret  where  they  had  not  been  search- 
ing how  to  make  themselves  better  and  wiser,  but  seeking  to 
discover  the  measure  of  the  verses  of  Plautus,  or  the  true  orthog- 
raphy of  a  Latin  word-*- that  is,  labouring  to  render  study  more 
easy  for  Montaigne  and  other  ungrateful  fine  gentlemen. 

Although  Montaigne  bad  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  among 
his  aeighboun,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  was,  therefore,  wrong 
in  saying  that  he  had  little  intellectual  intercourse.  The  nobles  of 
bis  day  were  almost  all  ignorant ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  considered 
so  essential  to  the  sword  to  be  ignorant,  that  Montaigne  through- 
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out  his  book,  even  when  he  most  eloquently  insists  on  education, 
affects  a  sort  of  gentlemanly  contempt  for  learning.  He  must  have 
been  always  rather  out  of  place  among  the  rustics  and  squires  of 
his  neighbourhood  whose  chief  subject  of  talk  was  genealogy.  He 
tells  us  he  was  not  fitted,  like  some  of  his  friends,  to  entertain  the 
ears  of  princes  with  chat,  or  a  company  with  tales ;  but  in  animated 
conversation  he  produced  a  powerful  effect.  Malebranche  com- 
plains of  the  contagious  influence  of  his  imagination.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  observable  as  much  in  his  conversation  as  it  is  in  his  writ- 
ings. He  spoke  loud  and  in  an  eager  manner  when  interested, 
otherwise  he  was  cold  and  reserved.  He  rather  made  speeches 
than  conversed.  He  ridiculed  the  learned  language  usually  em- 
ployed in  conversation,  even  by  women,  whom  he  recommends  to 
eschew  it  When  he  argued  he  waf  obstinate  and  persevering,  but 
he  was  also  full  of  anecdote  and  advice,  and  sentences  and  sayings. 
He  lays  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  his  method  of  argumentation,  and, 
whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary,  must  have  been  not  only  a 
good  talker,  but  a  great  talker,  and,  no  doubt,  had  a  reputation  as 
such. 

In  describing  the  present  state  of  Montaigne's  chftteau,  I  have 
sketched  the  great  tower  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  court- 
yard, which  he  reserved  entirely  for  his  own  use,  and  which  was 
the  chief  scene  of  his  meditations,  his  studies,  and  his  writings. 
We  shall  acquire  a  new  insight  into  Montaigne's  character,  and 
better  understand  the  Essays,  by  penetrating  once  more  into  the 
upper  story  of  his  tower,  and  taking  a  more  accurate  view  of  its 
contents.  We  already  know  its  plan  and  present  state.  In  Mon- 
taigne's time  it  was,  no  doubt,  well  furnished,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  On  the  rafters  were  carefully  inscribed  in 
black  letters  verses  from  the  Bible,  with  Greek  and  Latin  sen- 
tences.   In  Greek  there  were  written  the  following  maxims : — 

"  It  is  not  so  much  things  that  tonnent  man^  as  the  opinions  that 
he  has  of  things."  "  Every  reasoning  has  its  contrary,**  **  Wind 
swells  bladders ;  opinion  swells  men.** 

The  Latin  inscriptions  are : — 

"  Mud  and  ashes,  what  have  you  to  be  proud  off  "  "  Our  under- 
standing wanders  blind  amidst  darkness,  and  cannot  seize  on  truth.^ 
In  large  letters  on  the  central  rafter  is  seen  this  device :  **  I  do 

NOT  UNDEB8TANO.      I  PAUSE.      I   KX AMINE."      But  the  chief  Or- 
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namentB  of  this  chamber  were  the  books.  The  nucleus  of  the  col« 
lection  was  the  library  of  La  Boetie,  which  he  left  by  will  to  his 
friend.  Montaigne  tells  us  somewhere  that  he  possessed  above  a 
thousand  Yolmnes — a  great  many  for  those  days  of  folios ;  and 
elsewhere,  returning  to  the  charge,  he  says,  **  My  library  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  any  village." 

^  The  form  of  the  room " — ^he  goes  on — "  is  circular,  and  the 
only  straight  piece  of  wall  is  where  I  place  my  table  and  my  chair. 
As  I  sit  I  can  take  in  at  one  glance  round  the  curve  all  my  books, 
ranged  on  shelves,  five  ranges  one  above  the  other.  Three  win- 
dows give  me  three  wide  and  rich  views  over  the  country.  The 
room  is  sixteen  paces  in  diameter.  In  winter!  am  less  continually 
there,  for  my  house  is  perched  on  a  hill,  as  its  name  imports,  and 
none  of  its  rooms  is  so  exposed  to  the  wind  as  this  one.  Yet  it 
pleases  me  because  it  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  and  retired, 
as  much  on  account  of  the  utility  of  the  exercise,  as  because  I 
there  avoid  the  crowd.  Here  is  my  seat,  my  place,  my  rest  I 
try  to  make  it  purely  my  own,  and  to  free  this  single  comer  firom 
conjugal,  filial,  and  civil  community.  Elsewhere  I  have  but  a 
verbal  authority,  merely  essential  and  confused.  Wretched  is  he, 
who  in  his  own  home  has  really  no  home  of  his  own,  where  he  can 
pay  court  to  himself  and  hide  himself  when  he  pleases  I  Ambition 
must  recompense  its  followers  well  to  induce  them  to  remain  ever 
in  view,  like  die  statue  in  a  market-place.  Magna  sermtus  est 
magna  fortuna  I  They  have  not  even  their  wardrobe  for  retreat 
Yctfily,  I  would  rather  be  ever  alone  than  never  alone." 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  when  Montaigne  retired  to  his 
libraxy,  he  was  not  always  necessarily  alone.  **  I  turn  over  the 
leaves  now  of  one  book,"  he  says,  "•  now  of  another,  without  order 
or  design,  disconnectedly.  Sometimes  I  meditate,  sometimes  I  sit 
down,  or  dictate  as  I  walk  about  these  dreams"  (his  Essays). 
Montaigne  employed  one  of  his  servants  as  secretary.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  understand  how  any  part  of  the  Essays  could 
have  been  dictated.  They  are  so  personal !  Elsewhere  Montaigne 
says,  that  though  he  wrote  an  insupportably  bad  hand,  he  pre- 
ferred writing  his  private  letters  to  dictating  them. 

Montaigne  made  it,  as  it  were,  a  business  to  think  at  his  castle. 
He  was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  ideas  and  images.  A  thought 
would  suddenly  strike  him  in  the  family  part  of  his  house,  and  he 
would  often,  not  having  his  tablets  at  hand,  hurry  across  the  court 
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and  climb  hh  tower,  in  order  to  set  it  down.  Experience,  how« 
ever,  had  taught  him  that  the  thought  might  be  lost  on  the  waj, 
whifiked  out  of  eight,  by  some  sudden  gust  of  sensation ;  so  he  used 
to  take  care  befi»re  setting  out  to  tell  it  to  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or 
anybody  else  who  might  happen  to  be  at  hand.  Imagine  a  gap- 
ing servantrgirl  of  Perigord  being  intrusted  with  such  valuable 
deposits !  What  an  amusing  revelation  is  there  in  all  this  of  Mon- 
taigne ia  his  literary  character — Montaigne  the  maker  of  boak& 
His  Essays  were  never  out  <^  his  mind !  Ho  seems  ever  to  have 
been  employed  in  meditating  and  carefully  inscribing  his  thoughts 
in  his  brain,  so  that  his  manner  of  speaking  to  others  was  con- 
strained, dry,  and  brief.  He  hastened  back,  as  it  were,  to  his  own 
thoughts,  for  fear  he  should  lose  sight  of  them. 

Montaigne  sometimes  passed  the  night  in  his  tower,  sleeping  in 
Jftie  room  on  the  first  floor  just  under  his  library.  He  mentions 
that  he  waa  often  annoyed  as  he  wrote  by  the  £»Uing  of  slates,  and 
says  that  he  would  feel  less  the  fall  of  a  tower  abscsit  We  can 
iwagine  him  awakening  from  his  philoso{^cal  speculations,  laying 
down  his  pen,  throwing  away  a  half-ifinished  Essay,  and  beginning 
to  fret  and  fume  about  the  dilapidated  state  of  his  house,  caioolat- 
JMg  the  cost  of  repairs,  cursing  the  expense,  and  regretting  that  he 
had  not  inherited  the  constructive  mania  of  his  father.  Perhi^ 
{or  a  day  after,  he  would  be  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement;  as 
when  the  bridJie  of  his  horse  got  out  of  order,  or  a  email  atra|» 
flapped  insolently  against  his  leg.  Another  time  die  chimn^ 
would  smoke,  or  a  drain  stink,  in  spke  of  die  care  he  had  taken  to 
have  them  set  to  rights  as  soon  as  he  became  master  of  Montaigne. 
At  other  times,  the  horrible  bowlings  of  a  tempest  made  him 
shiver  with  terror  at  the  idea  of  being  exposed  out  in  the  country. 
He  evidendy  kept  his  imagination  in  an  excited  state,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  which  none  perhaps  but  a  literary  man  can  appreciate. 

We  have  not  got  a  complete  list  of  all  the  thousand  volumes 
which  filled  Montaigne's  shelves.  1£  we  had,  the  c<^ection  would 
probably  appear  strange  enou^.  But  we  must  remember,  in 
order  to  understand  his  choice  and  his  preferences,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Italy,  no  country,  whatever  antiquarians  and  endiur 
aiasfes  may  say,  JMid  produced  what  oonld  be  called  a  Uterature  in 
modem  times;  At  any  rate,  die  masterpieoes  of  France,  En|p> 
land,  and  Germany,  existing  in  1571,  when  Montaigne  retired  to 
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kis  tower,  may  be  coauted  on  tfie  fingers  of  one  hand : — Rabelais, 
CahiD,  Ludier,  Sir  Hiomas  More,  Chaucer.  What  more  ?  How 
few  of  the  names  which  eonui  trippingly  to  the  tongue  when  we 
talk  of  the  genius  of  modem  times  I  The  joints  of  the  printing- 
press  had  indeed,  so  to  speak,  only  jnst  began  to  move  easily.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  printing,  instead  of  being  merely  a  trade, 
was  so  new  and  wondenful  as  to  be  considered  a  learned  and  most 
responsible  profession.  Some  of  the  ablest  minds  attended  to  it. 
TTie  "  Great  Tumebus,"  and  the  Estiennes  of  illostrious  origin, 
took  to  it  with  enthusiasm. 

It  is  probable  that  Montaigne  bought  almost  all  the  good  edi- 
tions of  classical  works  that  appeared.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
reader  or  rather  skimmer  through  of  books.  We  are  accustomed  to 
hear  him  spoken  of,  on  the  hint  given  by  himself,  as  a  compiler 
from  Ptntarch  and  Seneca— an  improver  on  their  maxims ;  but  he 
ransacked  all  dassical  literature  for  gems  of  thought,  and  gener- 
afiy  used  them  in  so  new  and  staitlkig  a  manner,  that  the  original 
owners  wouki  no  more  have  thought  of  claiming  them  than  so 
Aany  separate  words.  In  Montaigne  they  become  words  of  vast 
extent  and  complete  meaning,  in  which  he  clothes  his  specula- 
tions. In  his  first  book  alone  there  are  quotations  from  above 
«xty  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Sometimes  mere  quotations  are 
concealed  in  the  text,  though  they  may  be  discovered,  as  Mon- 
tngne  too  modestly  says,  by  any  one  of  judgment,  as  **  flowers  too 
rich  lor  tndtk  a  field.**  To  the  general  reader  he  offers  them  as 
teaps,  or  rather  as  checks  **  on  the  temerity  of  those  hasty  judg- 
ments which  are  passed  on  all  sorts  of  writings,  especially  of  living 
persons  who  nse  the  vernacular.**  He  warns  people  that  they 
may  give  a  fillip  to  Plutarch  on  Montaigne's  nose ;  and  in  that 
time,  to  speak  ill  of  an  ancient  was  almost  sacrilege ;  at  any  rate, 
great  ingratitude ;  fer  the  ancients  had  taught  them  all  they  knew, 
waked  them  up,  set  them  on  their  feet,  and  prepared  them  for 
fresh  discoveries.  As  for  order,  Montaigne  pretends  to  have  none. 
Chance  decides  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas ;  they  sometimes 
come  in  crowds,  sometimes  one  by  one.  As  they  come,  he  sets 
them  down.  For  his  object  is  to  paint  himself  under  his  various 
aspects;  and  he  is  too  tender  of  his  reputation  to  endeavour, 
like  some  mora  modem  Essayists,  always  to  be  epigrammatie  and 
Mvliling. 

In  leading  books,  Montaigne  says  Ihat  if  be  met  any  difficnlftf 
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he  did  not  bite  his  nails  over  it,  but  after  one  or  two  attempts 
passed  on.  If  one  book  wearied  him,  he  threw  it  aside.  He  never 
obstinately  fixed  his  attention  when  it  was  disposed  to  wander. 
He  only  read  at  hours  when  the  weariness  of  doing  nothing  seized 
him.  *'  I  rarely  use  modem  books/'  he  says,  "  because  the  ancients 
seem  to  me  fuller  and  loftier ;  nor  Greek  books^  because  I  never 
sufficiently  mastered  the  language."  His  principal  reading,  then, 
was  of  Latin,  and  of  some  few  translations  of  the  best  Greeks. 
His  dear  Piutarch  he  principally  read  in  Amyot ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  "Moral  Works," 
(1572,)  from  which  he  chiefly  drew,  coincided  almost  exactly  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Essays.  '^  The  books  I  chiefly  use  to 
form  my  opinions,"  he  says,  "  are  Plutarch,  since  he  has  become 
French,  and  Seneca."  Both  these  moralists  had  that  notable  con- 
venience for  him,  that  they  wrote  in  a  broken  manner,  and  did 
not  require  any  obstinate  reading.  The  **  Opuscules  "  of  Plutarch, 
and  the  "  Epistles  "  of  l^neca,  he  considered  the  finest  and  most 
profitable  part  of  their  writings.  Their  instruction  is  the  cream 
of  philosophy,  and  is  presented  in  a  simple  and  pertinent  fashion. 
Plutarch  is  more  uniform  and  constant ;  Seneca  more  undulating 
and  diverse.  This  one  troubles  himself,  and  makes  violent  efibrts, 
to  arm  virtue  against  weakness,  fear,  and  the  vicious  appetites. 
The  other  seems  not  to  estimate  the  danger  so  greatly,  and  dis- 
dains to  hurry  his  step  and  take  up  a  posture  of  defence.  Plu- 
tarch has  Platonic  opinions,  gentle  and  accommodated  to  Civil 
Society ;  the  other  has  Stoical  and  Epicurean  opinions,  further 
removed  from  conunon  use,  but  in  Montaigne's  opinion  more 
adapted  to  private  use,  and  firmer.  "  It  appears  in  Seneca,  that 
he  gives  way  a  little  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  his  time,  (for 
I  hold  it  as  certain  that  it  was  by  a  forced  judgment  that  he  con- 
demned the  cause  of  those  generous  murderers  of  Csesar,)  whilst 
Plutarch  is  free  everywhere.  Seneca  is  full  of  points  and  sallies ; 
Plutarch  of  things.  The  former  warms  us  and  moves  us  more  ; 
the  latter  gives  more  content,  and  repays  us  best.  He  leads, 
whilst  the  other  pushes."  Elsewhere  Montaigne  says  that  his  Es- 
says are  built  up  with  the  spoils  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca.  Never 
was  author  so  scrupulous  in  acknowledging  his  general  obligations 
to  others  as  Montaigne.  Indeed,  he  far  exaggerates  them.  He 
rarely,  however,  gives  references,  and  sometimes  melts  extracts  so 
completely  into  his  own  speculations  that  we  are  not  aware  they 
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are  not  ortginaL  Writers  have  been  accused  of  plagianzing  the 
"Bmsay^  who  have  merely  imitated  the  ancients. 

Cicero's  philoBophic  works  pleased  Montaigne  best,  bnt  he  was 
bold  enough  to  say — and  in  that  age  of  claseical  superstition  this 
was  bold  indeed — '*  Cicero's  style  of  writing  seems  to  me  tiresome ; 
his  matter  is  stifled  by  his  long  rhetorical  preparations.  I  know 
what  death  and  Yolupty  are,  and  do  not  want  liim  to  anatomise 
them.  What  I  want  is  reasons  by  which  I  may  sustain  their  at- 
tack. What  is  the  use  of  crying  '  Oyez,  Oyez,'  fifty  times,  like 
our  heralds?"  Even  Plato's  "Dialogues,"  to  Montaigne,  who 
could  not  appreciate  their  Attic  style,  and  was  always  impatient, 
looking  only,  as  it  were,  for  the  facts  of  philosophy,  appeared  very 
wearisome.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  pre- 
paratory flourishes  of  the  Roman  orator  were  unpleasant  The 
letters  to  Atticus  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  biographical,  were 
agreeable  to  Montaigne,  "  who  had  a  singular  curiosity  to  know 
the  minds  and  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  his  authors." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  history  was  a  favourite  reading  of 
Montaigne.  In  it  "  man  in  general,  of  whom  he  sought  the  knowl- 
edge, appeared  more  living  and  complete  than  elsewhere.''  Bui 
Ae  part  of  history  which  he  preferred  was  biography.  Flutarcb 
was  his  man ;  and  he  would  have  liked  a  dozen  such  writers  as 
Laerdns.  He  was  as  anxious  to  know  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
philosophers,  those  great  preceptors  of  the  world,  as  "  the  diversity 
of  their  dogmas  and  phantasies."  In  this  department  of  study^ 
he  thought  that  all  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  whatever  jargon 
they  used,  ought  to  be  consulted.  He  expected  historians  either 
to  be  very  simple  or  very  excellent — ^very  simple,  like  Froissart, 
who  related  without  criticism,  was  not  ashamed  to  correct  in  one 
place  what  he  had  misstated  in  another,  and  thus  even  repre- 
sented the  diversity  of  the  reports  current,  and  the  diverse  inter- 
pretations made  ;-~or  very  excellent,  by  men  capable  of  judging 
the  events  related,  and  of  penetrating  by  the  force  of  their  intel- 
lect through  the  outward  crust  of  events,  finding  out  the  springs 
of  action,  and  laying  them  bare ;  but  these  he  thought  were  very 
few.  He  mentions  Macchiavelli,  but  rather  as  the  author  of  the 
**  Prince  "  than  of  the  history  of  Florence ;  and  evidently  assumes 
the  common  opinion  as  to  the  intention  of  that  writer. 

Montaigne,  in  his  Third  Book,  tells  us  that,  against  his  custom 
when  younger  of  sitting  scarcely  an  hour  at  each  book,  he  had 
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jast  read  right  through,  at  once,  the  ^  History  "  of  Tacitus,  at  the 
recommendation  of  a  gentleman  "  whom  France  esteemed  greatly, 
as  much  for  his  own  value  as  for  that  of  his  brothers."  He  calls 
Tacitus  a  nursery  of  ethical  and  political  discourses ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  expect  him  to  admire  so  sententious  a  writer.  "  His 
lassons,"  says  Montaigne,  **  are  good  for  troubled  and  diseased 
states  like  ours ;  it  seems  that  he  paints  us  and  pinches  us."  Mon- 
taigne blames  Tacitus  for  not  speaking  more  boldly  of  himself. 
His  whole  criticism  is  acute  and  striking.  But  Ciesar's  "  Commen- 
taries," the  favourite  book  of  Strozzi,  was  the  Latin  history  which 
Montaigne  placed  highest,  an  opinion  in  which  I  discern  the  traces 
of  some  military  pedantry.  However,  his  admiration  of  the  liter- 
ary merits  of  Cflssar  does  not  prevent  him  from  calling  him 
"  a  brigand,"  for  having  trampled  the  liberties  of  his  country 
underfoot  "  I  have  read  in  Titus  Livius,"  says  Montaigne, 
"a  hundred  things  that  others  have  not  read;  and  Plutarch 
probably  read  a  hundred  things  more-— even  more  than  the  author 
meant" 

Montaigne  used  often  to  take  up  as  new  a  book  which  he  had 
some  years  before  covered  with  notes.  He  absolutely  forgot  its 
contents,  he  says,  and  what  he  had  thought  of  them.  On  this  ac- 
count he  adopted  a  plan  of  writing  at  the  end  of  each  book  he 
read,  without  intending  to  do  so  again,  the  date  at  which  he 
finished  it,  and  the  opinion  he  had  formed.  Some  of  these  criti- 
cisms he  has  preserved ;  as,  for  example,  those  on  Guicciardini, 
Philippe  de  Comines,  and  Du  Bellay  the  memoir-writer.  Speci- 
mens of  autograph  notes  of  this  kind  exist  in  the  possession  of  the 
Due  d'Aumale. 

Montaigne  read  the  literature  of  his  day  constantly,  though  he 
admired  little  save  the  productions  of  the  new  erudite  school  of 
poets.  He  read  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  opinion  and  doctrine 
— the  chief  matter  of  his  criticisms.  "  I  ^as  turning  over  two 
Scotch  books,  for  and  against  monarchy,"  says  he  in  one  place. 
He  read  Bodin,  quotes  him,  and  evidently  held  him  in  unusual 
respect  Whilst  refuting  some  of  his  criticisms  on  Plutarch,  he 
calls  him  "  a  good  author  of  our  time,  accompanied  with  much 
more  judgment  than  the  rabble  of  scribblers  of  his  age,  a  man 
meriting  to  be  judged  and  considered."  Montaigne's  references 
to  contemporaries,  however,  are  generally  disrespectful.  He  ridi- 
ooles  certain  writers  who  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  discovering 
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petty  cauaes  for  the  great  actions  of  antiquity,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
time. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  Montaigne  fonned  his  literary  tastes, 
French  literature,  despite  the  innumerable  titles  of  books  that  can 
be  dinnterred,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  memoirs,  commen- 
taries, pamphlets,  and  bad  poetry.  The  only  remarkable  literary 
fact—except  the  appearance  of  Rabelais,  who  was  scarcely  recog- 
nized, and  Calvin,  whose  reputation  as  a  writer  has  been  made 
since — was  the  foundation  of  the  school  oi  Erudites,  so  interesting 
from  their  furious  studies  of  antiquity.  Montaigne,  in  literary 
taste,  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age ;  and  though  he  extravagantly 
admired  Bonsard,  in  reality  began  the  reaction  in  the  whole  field 
of  literature,  afterwards  carried  out  in  part  by  Matherbe, — then  a 
yoong  gentleman  writing  epigrams,  about  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Essays,  with  so  numy  other  pedants,  on  the  Flea  that 
invaded  Mademoiselle  Desroches*  bosom. 

Montaigne,  however,  was  unjust  to  the  pedants.  When  he 
wrote,  for  some  half  a  century  France  had  been  occupied  in 
studying  the  newly-discovered  classical  literature,  and  learning 
that  the  ancients  were  not  answerable  for  that  crabbed  doctrine 
which,  under  the  name  of  Aristotelism,  had  formed  their  intellect- 
ual food  for  ages.  In  the  absence  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  trans- 
lations, or  correct  copies  of  the  ancients,  whom  people  had  a  fierce 
eagerness  to  read, — because,  with  few  exceptions,  native  books 
were  mere  rubbish, — all  men  with  literary  taste  and  appreciation 
passed  their  time  in  studying  and  commenting  the  ancients. 
They  mistook  often  their  own  intense  pleasure  and  admiration  for 
genius,  and  wrote ;  but  they  wrote  generally  about  the  objects  of 
their  love,  and  with  a  sort  of  unconscious  modesty,  preferring 
quoting  to  criticizing.  Thus  they  made  books  that  are  unreadable 
now;  and  were  unreadable  by  fastidious  scholars  such  as  Mon- 
taigne even  then.    But  it  was  they  civilized  Europe. 

Without  referring  to  Montaigne's  self-alleged  want  of  mem- 
ory, M.  Yillemain  somewhere  says,  "His  inexhaustible  memory 
placed  at  his  disposal  all  that  men  ever  thought"  This  is,  per- 
haps, an  exaggeration ;  but  we  may  certainly  reject  much  of  what 
Montaigne  states  as  to  the  failures  of  his  memory,  without  accus- 
ing him  of  want  of  sincerity.  Whenever  he  happened  to  forget 
a«>ything,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  com- 
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plained,  as  old  men  will,  that  he  remembered  nothing.    He 
times  forgot  where  he  had  hidden  his  purse,  and  at  once  began  to 
fear  that  he  was  tiring  his  readers  by  repeating  himself. 

I  may  as  well  here  describe  what  may  be  called  the  material 
nature  of  the  Essays,  into  the  construction  of  which,  and  their 
tendency,  we  are  now  about  to  examine.  The  Essays  consist,  in 
their  present  state,  of  three  books,  each  containing  a  certain  nam- 
ber  of  chapters,  entirely  disconnected  one  with  the  other.  The 
most  important  in  length  is  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book, 
known  as  the  ^* Apology  for  Raymond  de  Sebonde ; "  but,  in  gen- 
eral, the  longer  Essays  are  to  be  found  towards  the  end.  The  first 
book  contains  fifty-seven,  the  second  thirty-seven,  and  the  third 
only  thirteen  Essays.  Montaigne  explains  somewhere  why  he 
lengthened  his  chapters  as  he  went  on.  The  real  reason,  how- 
ever, was  probably  that  he  wrote  them  with  more  preparation, 
and  constructed  Uieir  plan  beforehand;  although  he  never  de- 
sisted from  his  .habit  of  digression,  apparently  without  cause. 
Many  of  the  Essays  consist  simply  of  an  anecdote,  or  two  or  three 
auecdotes,  from  ancient  or  modern  history ;  but  principally  from 
ancient  history,  with  consequences  deduced  more  or  less  directly 
therefrom.  At  other  times,  but  rarely,  Montaigne  treats  a  subject 
completely ;  as  in  the  **  Apology,'*  the  ^'  Essay  on  Friendship,"  and 
the  **  Essay  on  Education."  Sometimes  he  professes  to  treat  of  one 
subject,  and  treats  of  another.  His  attack  on  miracles  is  contained 
in  an  ^'  Essay  on  Lame  People,"  and  so-on.  In  the  first  edition 
of  the  Essays,  comprising  only  two  books,  there  was  much  more 
sequence  than  now  appears.  Montaigne  added  and  added  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  without  number,  but  scarcely  ever  altered 
what  he  had  already  printed.  Nearly  all  ^e  quotations  from 
Latin  poets  were  added  after  the  first  edition.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  process  has  often  obscured  his  meaning  and  injured  his 
literary  fame. 

As  we  know  with  what  kind  of  books  Montaigne's  library  was 
ftumished,  we  may  imagine  him,  if  we  please, — ^with  the  piece  of 
glass  he  talks  of  laid,  according  to  his  habit,  on  the  page  to  deaden 
its  whiteness ;  but  "  never  with  spectacles  " — engaged  in  the  search 
after  knowledge.  As  poetry  furnished  him  with  forms  and  ex- 
pressions which  he  unhesitatingly  adopted,  so  the  philosophers, 
moralists,  and  historians,  all  the  mute  teachers  who  surrounded 
him,  furnished  him  with  ideas  which  he  used  as  postulates  or  prin- 
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ci]rfes,  and  by  means  of  which  he  carried  on  the  work  of  specula- 
ticm.  He  rarely  read  a  book  from  beginning  to  end,  bit  preferred 
flattering  the  leayee  under  his  hand  and  allowing  his  attention  to 
XQBt  here  and  there.  He  cared  not  where  he  got  his  quotations — 
at  first  or  seeond-hand — and  with  pleasant  self-fiufficiencj  says : 
^  I  have  but  to  stretch  out  my  hand  and  take  down  a  dozen  books, 
ooDsistuig  of  extracts  strung  together,  if  I  want  to  give  an  appear^ 
ance  of  reading  to  this  *  Essay  on  Physiognomy/  A  single  Ger- 
man preface  wonld  supply  me  with  a  store  of  learning.  The  Ger^ 
mans  had  the  same  reputation  then  as  now. 

No  man  had  more  contempt  for  compilers,  for  men  who  were 
proad  of  ^  allegiiig  the  thoughts  of  others ; "  but  no  man  more 
than  he  made  use  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
afraid,  if  he  did  not  read,  that  with  infinite  labour  and  thought  he 
might  contrive  at  last  to  say  just  what  another  had  said  before 
him.  He  absorbed  all  past  knowledge,  and  when  he  knew  what 
bad  been  done  and  said,  tried  to  say  and  do  something  more, — 
that  is,  carried  on  die  work  of  human  reasoning.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  avoid,  above  all  things,  the  per- 
severing search  after  originality.  Having  conceived  his  general 
plan,  the  theory  he  wanted  to  establish,  or  the  duty  to  enforce,  he 
tried,  not  to  say  something  of  his  own,  in  his  own  way,  but  to  say 
something  apt,  whether  it  was  an  old  idea  in  a  new  dress,  or  a  new 
idea  in  an  M  dress. 

Montaigne,  then,  was  essentially  a  reader;  and  this  is  why  I 
have  thought  it  necessaiy  to  describe  his  library  so  carefully  before 
ooming  to  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  Essays.  The  idea 
of  thoee  Essays  did  not  occur  to  him  at  first  He  was  wealthy, 
and  in  as  hig^  a  position  as  he  chose  to  aim  at,  and  therefore 
really  studied  to  improve  his  mind  without  at  first  any  intention  to 
address  the  world.  He  was  led  to  write  pardy  by  the  love  of 
fiune,  which  he  affected  so  much  to  despise ;  partly  by  the  mere 
saperabandance  of  thoughts,  that  filled  his  mind  as  soon  as  it  was 
withdrawn  fit>m  the  bustle  of  the  world ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in 
truth,  as  he  once  pretends,  by  sheer  melancholy — ^though  this,  I 
suspect,  was  a  special  cause  of  industry  at  particular  moments, 
not  a  primary  cause.  The  silence  of  his  chftteau  was  so  great, 
contrasting  with  the  noise  of  the  court,  that  he  heard  his  own 
heart  beat,  and  listened  to  it,  and  was  led  to  study  "  how  strangely 
and  wonderfully  we  are  made." 
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We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  first  rough  note  of  an  Essay 
was  thrown  upon  paper  some  eyening  when  Montaigne,  finding 
his  worldly  prejudices  settling  down,  as  it  were,  discovered  that 
there  was  something  else  in  his  mind.  The  first  time  he  ^  zeroised 
his  critical  power  independently,  and  laid  aside  the  formula  with 
which  all  minds  were  so  plentifully  famished  in  that  age,  must 
have  been,  as  it  were,  a  revelation  to  him.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  first  Essay  now  published  was  the  first  Essay 
written.  Who  knows  ?  Montaigne,  looking  over  his  dedications 
of  La  Boetie,  may  have  been  struck  by  the  tyrannical  manner  in 
which  he  had  himself  defended  the  love  of  posthumous  fame,  a 
sentiment  entirely  of  Pagan  origin  ;  and  observing  that,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  thrust  it  aside,  the  veil  of  forgetfutness  was  inexor^ 
ably  descending  over  the  head  of  his  friend,  and  threatening  to 
mufile  it  forever,  may,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  sport,  have  sought 
for  reasons  of  consolation.  This  would  account  for  the  '^  Essay 
on  Glory,"  in  the  First  Book,  in  whfch  Tasso  is  quoted  describing 
Fame  as— 

'*  Un'  eco,  no  sogno  anzi  del  sogno  nn'  ombra.*' 

What  may  be  called  the  official  explanation  of  the  origin  oi  the 
Essays  may  be  found  in  the  address  of  the  author  to  the  reader, 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  edition.  "  This  book,"  he 
says,  "  has  a  domestic  and  private  object  It  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  my  relations  and  friends ;  so  that  when  they  have  lost  me, 
which  they  will  soon  do,  they  may  find  in  it  some  features  of  my 
condition  and  humours,  and  by  this  means  keep  up  more  com- 
pletely and  in  a  more  lively  manner  the  knowledge  they  have  of 
me."  We  have  here  the  origin  of  the  famous  traditionary  preface, 
according  to  which  all  bad  books  profess  to  have  been  originally 
intended  for  a  few  friends ;  but  we  shall  see  from  the  care  which 
Montaigne  took  in  publication,  how  much  stress  we  may  lay  upon 
this  assertion.  Elsewhere  he  better  expresses  the  truth,  when  he 
says  that  he  wrote  "  to  be  read  in  the  comer  of  a  library  to  amuse 
a  neighbour,  a  relative,  or  a  fnend." 

But  this  refers  to  a  time  when  he  had  clearly  a  literaiy  object  in 
view.  The  student  would  like  to  be  present  in  spirit,  if  it  were 
possible,  when  the  seed  within  him  was  first  quickened.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  successful  in  writing  letters;  and, 
indeed,  first  used  his  genius,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  service  of 
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loTe.  Perhaps  his  power  was  originally  revealed  to  himself  bj 
that  admirable  letter  on  the  death  of  La  Boetie,  which  I  delibe]> 
ately  compare,  on  account  of  its  constrained  but  evident  emotion, 
its  philosophical  tone,  its  lofty  way  of  relating  the  minute  incidents 
of  the  death-bed  of  a  great  and  good  man,  to  the  **  Phaedo  "  of 
Plato.  ^'  If  I  were  a  bookmaker,''  he  says,  thinking  of  the  sujc- 
cess  of  his  letter,  "  I  would  write  a  commented  register  of  various 
deaths."  The  influence  of  La  Boetie  is  as  evident  in  the  earlier 
Ettays  as  the  influence  of  the  classics.  It  is  there  we  find  most 
of  those  lofty  and  stoical  maxims,  those  defiances  addressed  to 
death,  those  professions  of  insensibility,  which  make  Montaigne  so 
much  resemble  a  classical  writer  of  the  sonorous  and  declamatory 
school.  He  wears  a  buskin  at  first,  and  treads  loftily ;  but  as  he 
goes  on  forgets  Uiat  he  is  playing  a  part,  and  soon  moves  with  all 
the  ductility  of  nature.  He  imitates  Seneca  because  La  Boetie 
admired  him.  It  is  in  the  earlier  Essays  that  we  find  the  declara- 
tion that  popular  government  seems  to  him  the  most  natural  and 
equitable  ;  and  indeed  in  them,  especially  as  originally  written,  we 
find  little  that  is  characteristic  of  our  Conservative  moralist,  who 
in  some  later  moods  would  have  had  all  the  world,  aye,  and 
nature  itself,  stand  still  and  be  hushed,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
overthrow  his  own  religious  belief,  and  that  of  others,  in  peace. 

Some  one  who  had  read  and  admired  the  letters  of  Montaigne, 
both  private  and  published,  advised  him  to  adopt  the  epistolary 
iornkf  in  order  to  pour  out  his  thoughts.  Letter-writing,  for  the 
sake  of  publishing,  had  become  fashionable  in  that  age.  But  it 
was  the  custom  to  address  either  imaginary  persons,  or  indiflerent 
persons,  or  strangers.  There  was  no  real  necessity  or  object  in 
writing.  This  sham  displeased  Montaigne.  If  he  had  still  pos- 
sessed, as  he  once  did — he  here  again  refers  to  La  Boetie — a 
firiend  to  sustain  and  stimulate  him,  well  and  good*  He  would 
have  been  more  attentive  and  sure  of  himself,  addressing  a  single 
strong  and  friendly  man,  than  with  the  diverse  countenances  of  a 
crowd  before  hint  But  he  would  not  create  a  sham  correspond- 
ence for  the  sake  of  publishing  it. 

Montaigne  was  probably  diligently  engaged  in  reading  and 
making  notes,  and  may  not  have  definitively  adopted  the  form  of 
Essays,  when  Amyot  published  his  translation  of  Plutarch's  Moral 
Works  in  1572.  **  We  were  lost  but  for  them,"  said  he,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  partly  refers  to  his  own  case.    He  determined 
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at  once  to  select  a  form  midway  between  Seneca  and  Plutarch, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  to  arrange  and  coordinate  his  materiala. 
'*  Fifteen  days  ago,"  says  he  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Dock,  "  I  passed  my  thirty-ninth  year."  This  must  haye  been  in 
March,  1572.  It  would  be  impossible,  as  I  have  said,  with  any 
certainty,  to  establish  what  he  wrote  first ;  for  he  always,  before 
publication  and  after,  went  on  adding  here  and  there.  He  seems 
to  have  intended  at  the  outset  to  make  a  sort  of  gathering  of 
stoical  maxims,  by  the  help  of  which  he  might  struggle  against  his 
own  too  easy  and  pliant  and  feminine  nature.  But  the  calm 
character  of  his  mind  is  indicated  by  the  very  title  of  the  first 
Essay.  '*  By  diverse  means  we  arrive  at  the  same  end.**  And 
soon  the  skeptical  tone  comes  on,  and  then  the  humane  tone. 
The  man  who  sets  out  with  godlike  maxims  on  contempt  of 
death,  ends  by  recording  all  the  petty  experiences  of  a  valetudi- 
narian lover  of  existence.  His  factitious  fierceness  melted  by 
degrees ;  and  only  after  speculating  for  twenty  years  does  he  seem 
perfectly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  unsophisticated  man,  and 
see  that  it  is  not  wise,  even  if  possible,  to  stilt  him  on  maxims. 
By  recognizing  this  as  the  development  of  his  mind,  any  one  will 
be  able,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  to  chronologize  his  Essays,  catt* 
sidered  as  moral  revelations  and  studies,  irrespective  of  a  tem- 
porary object. 

MoKTAiOKE  had  opinions,  but  no  doctrine,  properly  so  called. 
He  did  not  come  forward  with  any  new  theory,  religious,  moral, 
or  political.  His  opinions  on  men  and  things  were  the  combined 
result  of  the  egotism  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  of 
a  sympathy  with  humankind,  which  has  sometimes  bden  lost  sight 
of  When  he  published,  it  was  with  the  definite  idea  of  checking 
fanaticism  and  enthusiasm,  of  leaving  man's  body  to  be  dealt  with 
only  by  the  civil  law,  and  of  confining  the  Church  to  the  use  of 
spiritual  weapons ;  of  enabling,  in  fact,  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism to  live  side  by  side  together,  just  as  he  himself  lived  with 
his  brother  Beauregard. 

Naturally,  at  first,  Montaigne  had  not  full  consciousness  of  his 
mission.  Like  most  persons  who  have  influenced  their  age,  he 
began  his  march  blindfold  and  uncertain,  amidst  clouds  and  vapour, 
through  unmarked  paths ;  and  the  air  cleared  around  him,  and 
his  step  became  firmer  as  he  advanced.    We  may  imi^ne  his  joy 
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wben  tibe  sun  fint  struck  on  the  shining  goal  in  the  far  distance ; 
it  was  like  seeing  the  sparkle  of  that  white  tomb  that  marked  the 
well  in  the  desert  Whilst  seeking  merely  to  put  a  drag  on  the 
npidky  of  enthusiasm,  to  fashion  some  of  his  contemporaries  to 
his  own  indifference  of  thought  and  action,  the  idea  of  toleration 
rase  in  his  mind ;  not  merely  religious  toleration,  but  universal 
tondemeas  and  mansuetude,  the  necessity  of  gentleness  of  man 
towards  man,  the  greater  value  of  your  neighbour's  little  finger 
than  your  own  most  deep-rooted  convictions,  which  may  be  absur- 
dities. He  was  not  the  first  to  conceive  this  idea  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Rabelais  had  preached  it  in  his  jovial  way ;  but  without 
any  other  result  than  admiration ;  for  immediately  after  his  death 
the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake  set  to  work,  not  to  rest  for 
thirty  years.  The  discovery  of  the  idea  of  toleration  was  easier  to 
Mcmtaigne  than  to  any  other.  He  is  usually  rebuked  for  his 
egotism  and  skepticism ;  but  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  because  he 
was  an  egotist  and  a  skeptic  that  this  truth  became  apparent  to 


But  it  little  matters  how  low  Montaigne  stooped  in  order  to  pick 
op  this  pearl  of  great  price,  the  idea  of  toleration,  which  is  the 
d^ital  one  of  his  book,  but  which  he  conceals  under  various 
fbnnSf  and  mixes  with  a  thousand  different  ingredients,  in  order 
to  make  it  suit  the  palate  of  his  times.  It  would  not  be  important, 
biographically  speaking,  to  trace  its  origin,  if  we  did  not  know  its 
immediate  practical  influence,  and  that,  though  trial  drew  it  bias 
and  thwart,  it  led  within  the  lifetime  of  its  preacher  to  a  very 
definite  and  appreciable  historical  result.  Montaigne,  indeed, 
much  by  his  writings  and  something  by  his  personal  influence,  was 
one  of  the  chief  agents  in  forming  that  party  of  mild  and  tolerant 
men,  who  prepared  the  advent  of  Henry  the  Fourth — ^that  is,  the 
only  termination  possible,  at  the  time,  of  civil  war  and  religious 
discord — the  compromise  of  indifference  and  bigotry.  Every 
party  must  have  its  man  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  its  historians,  its 
pamphleteers,  its  libellers,  and  its  songsters.  The  moderates,  who 
were  allowed  to  save  France  because  a  few  remained  uncorrupted, 
had  De  Thou,  Pasquier,  D'Aubign^,  and  the  authors  of  the  Satire 
Menipp^.  Montaigne  supplied  its  philosophy,  and  accommodated 
himself  as  well  to  its  licentiousness  and  indifference,  as  to  its 
humanity  and  love  of  peace.  France  was  guided,  by  him  and  his 
firiends,  from  fanaticism,  mingled  with  the  most  horrible  debauchery 
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on  one  side  and  repulsive  sternness  on  the  other,  into  a  sort  of  half* 
way  house,  where  toleration  could  lead  an  easy  life  with  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  the  BeUe  Corisande,  and  not  be  too  much  shocked 
when  the  Belle  Corisande  nuide  way  for  the  Belle  Gabrielle. 

The  subject  of  the  Essays  is  ostensibly  Montaigne  himself;  but 
this  is  because  the  writer  regarded  each  man  as  an  epitome  of 
homan  nature.  They  are  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  attitudes, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  the  man  with  whom  Montaigne 
was  always  in  company.  His  great  difficulty  was  to  find  the 
proper  limit  for  his  confessions.  He  did  not  at  first  profess,  like 
Bousseau,  to  tell  all.  He  only  reyealed  as  much  as  he  dared,  but 
the  older  he  grew  the  bolder  he  grew.  At  last,  I  suspect,  he  keeps 
very  little  in  the  background.  He  told  things,  he  says,  in  print 
which  he  would  not  confess  to  friends,  and  sent  those  who  wanted 
to  know  his  most  secret  thoughts  to  a  bookseller's  shop.  Mon- 
taigne determines  to  set  down  all  his  thoughts,  in  order  that  for 
once  he  and  posterity  may  be  able  to  contemplate  the  inside  of  a 
man's  mind,  in  its  most  lofty  aspirations  as  in  all  its  meannesses. 

Montaigne  admitted  that  there  was  something  **  supernatural 
and  divine  "  in  man,  which  was  called  into  -play  on  great  occa- 
sions, and  formed,  as  it  were,  his  essence  and  differential  char- 
acter. But  these  depths  of  our  nature  had  been  too  much  stirred, 
too  much  groped  in  by  inquirers  incapable  of  understanding  even 
the  surface.  They  had  brought  back  nothing  but  maxims  that 
served  as  manacles  for  mankind.  We  all  have  souls,  and  an 
interest  in  their  fate ;  but  we  are  not  all  equally  qualified  to  dis^ 
cuss  their  qualities  and  destiny.  Yet  theologians,  and  men  who 
borrowed  their  language,  talked  then,  as  now  also  they  do,  with 
flippant  familiarity,  of  the  inner  mysteries  of  Being  and  the  ways 
of  God,  as  if  they  were  dealing  with  their  own  especial  property, 
and  knew  more  about  them  than  about  their  pantry  or  their  till. 
Montaigne  saw  the  immense  and  fatal  consequences  of  this  arro- 
gance. Its  direct  product  is  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  persecution ; 
under  its  influence,  interference  with  the  occupations,  pleasures, 
and  general  conduct  of  your  neighbour,  becomeb  the  first  duty  of 
religion.  The  Essayist — more  by  instinct  at  first  than  delibera- 
tion—determined to  combat  it  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  Hav- 
ing looked  around  him,  and  found  that  the  horizon  is  distant,  and 
every  object  on  it  vague — to  say  nothing  of  what  is  beyond — ^he 
looks  at  his  feet,  and  at  things  within  reach  of  his  hand.    It  is, 
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indeed,  in  a  sort  of  ironical  spirit  that  he  gravely  directs  attention 
to  the  most  ludicrously  minute  particulars.  When  he  tells  you 
that  experience  teaches  him  that  he  likes  to  scratch  his  ears,  and 
that  the  reason  thereof  is  that  they  itch,  he  is  thinking  that  pro- 
found philosophers  can  rarely  connect  cause  with  effect  so  ceiv 
tainly ;  and,  yet,  what  are  not  their  pretensions  ? 

It  is  not  so  important  for  the  estimation  of  Montaigne's  char- 
acter and  doctrine  as  may  at  first  sight  appear,  to  decide  what 
were  the  dogmas  he  held  in  his  ordinary'  life  and  moods.  His 
distinctiTe  characteristic  is  the  internal  boldness,  encouraged  by 
indifference,  with  which  he  grapples  with  his  own  opinions,  as  well 
as  those  of  others,  and  shakes  them,  as  if  to  see  that  they  are  solid, 
but  without  much  care  whether  he  does  not  leave  them  ever  after 
unsteady  and  tottering. 

Though  Reimmann  classes  Montaigne  with  the  suitors  of  Pene- 
lope and  every  one  whom  he  dislikes,  in  his  catalogue  of  Atheists, 
it  is  certain  that  he  believed  in  God,  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
devout  enthunasm.  He  adopts  the  declamatory  Ciceronian  proo& 
of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being ;  and,  against  his  usual  custom, 
suggests  no  doubts. 

Montaigne  attacks  idolatry,  and,  perhaps  covertly,  the  Catholic 
worship  of  images,  which  he  openly  approved  :  "  We  ch'^at  our- 
selves with  our  inventions,  as  children  are  frightened  by  their  com- 
panion's face  which  they  have  blackened.  We  are  very  far  from 
honouring  Him  who  made  us  when  we  honour  what  we  have 
made.  Man  is  mad :  he  can't  make  a  monkey ;  he  makes  gods  by 
doa^ens ; "  and  so  forth. 

The  most  considerable  part  of  Montaigne's  Essays  is  that  which 
treats  of  Morals.  It  is  by  his  maxims  and  developments  of  the 
duties  of  man  that  he  has  gained  his  world-wide  reputation ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  his  method  of  saying  the  best- 
known  truths  over  and  over  again,  striking  his  reader  each  time 
with  some  new  turn,  some  new  figure,  some  new  application.  He 
admired  and  imitated  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  their  loftiest 
demands  on  human  nature ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  that  he 
was  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  Epicurean  in  the  modem  and 
now  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  war 
between  the  sentences  which  so  thickly  stud  the  Essays,  especially 
towards  the  outset,  and  the  confessions  that  accompany  and  droUy 
nullify  them,  chiefiy  towards  the  end.    In  a  word,  Montaigne, 
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tbougb  a  good,  and  by  no  means  licentious  man,  if  compared  witb 
his  age,  made  larger  concessions,  in  theory  and  practice,  to  app^ 
tite,  than  any  ethical  writer  wonld  now  yenture  to  approve  of. 
This  was  pardy  matter  of  temperament,  but  in  part  flowed  from 
his  system.  Like  Rabelais,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  enormous 
contrast  between  the  divine  maxims  of  the  *'  Imitation,"  and  the 
practice  of  those  who  read  and  professed  to  admire  them.  **  Let 
us  aim  at  less  and  pretend  less,"  he  cried ;  **  and  perhaps  our  pro- 
fessions and  our  actions  may  be  less  far  apart."  Many  men,  of 
very  pure  manners,  have  sometimes  felt  a  wicked  delight  in  calling 
things  by  their  right  names  in  the  presence  of  piety,  that  suggests 
the  idea  of  hypocrisy.  A  great  deal  of  Montaigne's  obscenity  is 
of  this  kind.  But  some  is  evidently  introduced  to  make  the  Essays 
"  a  book  for  a  parlour  window  " — even  to  bring  them  within  that 
class  the  difficulty  of  reading  which,  in  quarto  days,  a  lady  of  the 
eighteenth  century  once  deplored.  Perhaps  every  heroic  sa3ring 
is  counterbalanced  by  a  little  filth. 

A  wonderful  book  of  maxims  and  moral  thoughts  might  be  made 
out  of  the  Essays — ^at  the  risk,  sometimes,  of  ascribing  to  Montaigne 
what  had  been  said  three  thousand  years  before  him — sometimes 
of  appearing  to  borrow  from  the  world's  general  stock  of  prover- 
bial wisdom :  "  Our  minds  are  never  at  home,  but  ever  beyond 
home." — "  I  will  take  care,  if  x)ossible,  that  my  death  shall  say 
nothing  that  my  life  has  not  said." — "  Life  in  itself  is  neither  good 
nor  bad ;  it  is  the  place  of  what  is  good  or  bad." — ^**  Knowledge 
should  not  be  stuck  on  to  the  mind,  but  incorporated  in  it." — **  Ir- 
resolution seems  to  me  the  most  common  and  apparent  vice  of  our 
nature." — "  Age  wrinkles  the  mind  more  than  the  face." — "  Habit 
is  a  second  nature,"  said  Montaigne  for  the  first  time,  we  are  told. 
— "  Hunger  cures  love." — *^  It  is  easier  to  get  money  than  to  keep 
it" — "  Anger  has  often  been  the  vehicle  of  courage." — **  It  is  more 
difficult  to  command  than  to  obey." — "A  liar  should  have  a  good 
memory." — "  The  world  seems  made  only  for  brutal  or  divine 
minds." — "Ambition  is  the  daughter  of  presumption." — "  Reason 
is  a  pot  with  two  handles,  that  you  may  take  hold  of  right  or  left" 
— ^**  To  serve  a  prince  you  must  be  discreet  and  a  liar." — ^**  We 
learn  to  live  when  life  has  passed." — "  The  mind  is  ill  at  ease  when 
its  companion  has  the  colic." — "  We  are  all  richer  than  we  think ; 
but  we  are  brought  up  to  go  a-begging." — "  The  greatest  master- 
piece of  man  is  ...  to  be  bom  at  the  right  time  I " 
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Monteugne  once  sajs :  "  We  are,  I  know  not  how,  of  a  doable 
nature,  so  that  what  we  believe  we  do  not  believe." 

This  sentence  well  expresses  the  state  of  uncertiunt^  in  which 
he  himself  seems  to  have  remained  on  the  most  important  subjects 
that  occupy  human  speculation.  In  most  men,  perhaps,  there  is 
something  of  the  skeptic  and  of  the  believer  at  the  same  time;  and 
the  opposition  of  th^  two  characters  may  be  the  struggle  of  our 
animal  and  spiritual  natures ;  but  in  Montaigne  the  coexistence  of 
two  ^parently  inter-destructiTe  principles  was,  in  general,  most 
remaricably  evident  This  appears  to  me,  at  any  rate,  a  sounder, 
at  least  a  more  humane  view,  than  that  which  makes  him  to  have 
been  a  mere  hypocrite  when  he  went  to  mass  or  uttered  devout 
sentiments,  and  more  sensible  than  that  which  represents  him  as  a 
good  Catholic,  anxious  to  fortify  the  Church  by  confounding  and 
hnmiliating  the  reason  of  man. 

Montaigne's  earnest  desire  to  submit  to  the  Church  was  nullified 
by  his  irreastible  tendency  to  free  examination.  Naturally  of  an 
inquiring,  doubting,  balancing  mind,  he  was  forced  to  think,  by 
the  rery  Protestantism  which  he  feared.  When  hb  &ther  in- 
tmsted  to  him  the  task  of  translating  and  improving  the  arguments 
of  Raymond  de  Sebonde,  it  is  probable  that  some  slight  and  fleet- 
ing hesitations  on  the  great  metaphysical  facts  which  form  the  basis 
of  religion — as  the  existence  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul — ^had  already  disturbed  him.  These  hesi- 
tations must  have  returned  whilst  the  work  was  progressing ;  and 
we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  whilst  the  study  of  the  "  Natural  The- 
ology "  gave  to  his  mind  and  language  a  pietist  hue  which  they 
never  afterwards  quite  lost,  it  left  him  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
&twi  which  he  never  recovered. 

Whilst  attacking  dogmatism  of  all  kinds,  Montaigne  was  helping 
to  carry  oat  the  great  woi^  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  I  shall 
call  the  Naturalization  of  Man ;  in  other  words,  a  return  towards 
the  aTowed  dominion  of  the  natural  instiacts,  which  had  been 
theoretically  too  much  suppressed  and  despised  by  the  scholastic 
philosophy.  This  also  was  apparently  an  attack  on  Christianity ; 
bat  in  reality  only  a  pedantic  and  sham  Christianity  was  concerned. 

To  Montaigne  we  owe  the  first  rational  system  of  education 
piopoonded  in  modem  times.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  beauty 
and  omplicify  of  his  theory,  or  on  the  exquisite  language  in  which 
it  k  conveyed.    There  is,  probably,  no  Essay  better  known  than 
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that  addressed  to  Madame  Diane  de  Foix,  on  the  "  Institution  "  of 
the  little  Count  who  was  soon  to  be  in  her  arms.  Every  sentence 
almost  is  pregnant  with  wisdom ;  and  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  difference  between  these  times  and  those,  and  are  confined  in 
our  object  to  the  education  of  a  young  gentleman  of  property, 
there  really  is  nothing  to  add  or  to  subtract  The  rash  and  indo- 
lent students,  who  will  not  study  for  fear  of  stifling  their  originality, 
may  learn  the  whole  theory  of  reading  by  reflecting  on  the  follow- 
ing figure :  ^'  The  bees  fly  here  and  there  rifling  the  flowers,  but 
of  them  they  make  honey  which  is  all  their  own ;  it  is  no  longer 
thyme  nor  marjoram." 

Montaigne  reminds  the  teacher  of  his  duty.  **  It  is  not  a  soul, 
nor  is  it  a  body,  you  have  to  train,  but  a  Man."  He  is  indignant 
against  corporal  punishment  inflicted  on  children,  and,  indeed, 
forestalls  most  of  the  reasonable  ideas  of  Rousseau.  Locke,  too, 
was  indebted  to  him  for  many  hints.  Indeed,  not  only  on  this 
topic,  but  on  most  others,  Montaigne's  Essays,  being,  from  their 
form  and  substance,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  treatment,  have 
been  used  as  a  storehouse  both  of  expressions  and  ideas — as  oflen 
without  as  with  acknowledgment 

Montaigne  is  full  of  contradictions,  which  can  be  explained  in 
only  one  way.  **  If  I  paint  myself  diversely,"  he  says,  "  it  is  be- 
cause I  see  myself  diversely."  How  imprison  a  judgment  of  such 
a  man's  productions  in  a  few  even  and  consistent  sentences? 
Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  do  so,  have  generally  been  con- 
tent to  take  a  portion  of  Montaigne  for  Montaigne  himself.  For 
my  part,  I  feel  an  uncertainty  about  some  of  his  doctrines,  which  I 
should  with  regret  see  displaced  by  absolute  conviction.  When  a 
definite  critical  conviction  is  formed,  it  is  often  put  aside  and 
allowed  to  grow  rusty.  Doubt  keeps  the  mind  active. — Was,  then, 
the  Essayist  an  absolute  unbeliever,  hiding  behind  the  mask  of 
false  piety ;  or  was  he  half  a  Christian,  half  a  Pagan — an  admirer 
sometimes  of  the  Apostate  Julian,  sometimes  a  worshipper  of 
"  Truth  itself?  "  Both  opinions,  as  the  Jesuits  say,  are  probable ; 
and  I  ofWn  feel  inclined  to  lean  towards  the  one,  often  towards  the 
other.  Morally  and  philosophically,  however,  it  is  a  venturesome 
task  to  judge  any  man  in  the  last  resort;  and,  after  some  years' 
communion  with  a  professed  doubter,  I  have  learned  to  doubt  my 
infallibility  as  a  critic.  We  must  remember,  finally,  that  Mon- 
tiugne  would  not  say  "  I  am  ignorant,"  or  "  I  doubt ; "  for  this  was 
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affinnatioii;  bat  adopted  as  his  device  the  inteiTogation,  Qua 
BCAT-j^E  ?  And  with  this  perpetual  question  on  his  lips  he  passed 
tiuoogh  life. 

I  BKLTEYK  the  Ordinary  account,  which  makes  Montaigne  spend 
about  eight  years,  chiefly  in  Perigord,  after  his  retirement  in  1571, 
to  be  the  correct  one.  We  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Essays.  But  although  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  two  books  of  Essays  first  published — I  mean  the  preparatory 
reading  for  them  as  well  as  the  execution — ^were  sufficient  to 
occupy  Montaigne  the  chief  part  of  the  eight  years  which  Dom  de 
Vtenne  says  he  spent  in  his  chftteau,  it  b  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  absolutely  shut  himself  up  there  and  never  on  any  occa- 
man  went  forth.  This  would  be  too  romantic  a  fact  to  be  accepted, 
even  if  there  were  no  positive  proofe  to  the  contrary ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  he  says  that  he  wrote  bit  by  bit,  and  was  sometimes 
interrupted  by  absences  of  several  months.  He  accounts  in  this 
way  for  the  disconnection  of  the  Essays,  their  jerks  and  transitions. 
^  I  am  no  artist,"  he  says,  *<  but  write  as  I  feel  the  impulse."  In 
one  place  he  attributes  the  origin  of  the  Essays  to  a  melancholy 
humour,  produced  by  the  chagrin  of  the  solitude  into  which  he 
had  cast  himself  for  some  years ;  but  we  know  that  he  began  to 
write  at  once  in  1571,  and  dashed  down  the  sketches  of  nineteen 
Essays  in  the  first  year.  There  is  every  appearance  that  he  made 
arrangements  for  his  retirement  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
writing.  But  he  never  meant  to  imitate  his  friend  the  Dean  of  St. 
Hilary,  and  put  himself  in  perpetual  quarantine. 

We  know  that,  in  1574,  Montaigne  was  employed  by  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  commanding  one  of  the  king's  armies  in  Poitou 
about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Ninth's  death,  on  a  mission  to  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux.  The  secret  registers  of  the  Parliament 
contun,  indeed,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  May,  1574,  it  was 
announced  that  ''the  Sieur  de  Montaigne,  a  chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  the  King,  and  formerly  conseiller  in  the  court,  was  in  the 
hall  of  audience  asking  to  speak  to  the  said  court,  and  that  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  admitted  and  allowed  to  take  his  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  bureau  of  the  Grand  Chambre.  When  the 
said  Montaigne  entered,  he  presented  the  letters  of  the  Sieur  de 
Montpensier  addressed  to  the  court  After  they  had  been  read, 
die  said  Montaigne  made  a  long  speech." 
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The  "  long  speech  *"  has  not  been  preserved,  and  we  do  not  knon 
on  what  business  Montaigne  was  engaged.  It  is  pretty  evident, 
however,  that  being  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Royalist  and 
Catholic  party,  on  whom  distinctions  had  recently  been  bestowed, 
he  was  employed  to  carry  a  message  of  some  importance  to  a  Par- 
liament in  which  he  had  many  friends.  That  his  mission,  how- 
ever, had  little  influence  on  the  course  of  public  affairs,  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact  that  De  Thou,  who  got  all  his  information 
on  the  history  of  Guienne  from  Montaigne,  never  alludes  to  it  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  episode  was  of  long  duratvin, 
or  distracted  him  very  much  from  his  studies.  Whenever  he  ial- 
lied  forth  from  his  chateau,  he  must  have  seen  new  reasons,  in  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  country,  to  regret  the  absence  from  the 
world  of  the  simple  principle,  **  live  and  let  live,"  which  he  was 
employing  himself  in  illustrating  and  enforcing. 

M.  Griin  has  some  very  ingenious  and  almost  conclusive  reason- 
ings to  prove  that  Montaigne  was  at  court  about  this  time,  em- 
ployed in  his  fiunous  negotiation  between  the  Guises  and  Henry 
of  Navarre.  He  cleverly  argues,  also,  that  Montaigne  was  at 
court  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  At 
any  rate  we  must  necessarily  suppose  a  journey  to  court  to  account 
for  the  title  of  GetUiUiomme  ordinaire  de  la  Chambre  du  Roi^  which 
we  find  Montaigne  bearing  in  1580.  But  this  journey  took  place 
probably  just  before  the  publication  of  the  Essays.  The  Grentle- 
men  of  the  Bedchamber  were  then  no  longer  called  valets,  and 
wore  a  gold  key  attached  to  their  girdles.  They  were  in  every 
respect  servants  of  the  king.  They  became  so  numerous  under 
Henry  the  Third,  that,  like  the  members  of  the  Order  of  St 
Michel,  they  ceased  to  be  respected ;  and  we  can  only  regret  that 
Montaigne,  who,  by  the  by,  never  received  a  title  while  it  was 
worth  having,  consented,  or  was  compelled,  to  take  such  an  office. 
A  debate  has  been  opened  as  to  whether  he  received  any  emola- 
ments,  but  he  himself  boasts  that  he  never  got  anything  from  a 
king. 

It  seems,  at  any  rate,  certain,  that  Montaigne's  estate  and  chi- 
teau,  being  situated  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  suffered  little  or 
nothing  during  the  various  wars  that  took  place  between  the  Saint 
Bartholomew  and  the  publication  of  the  Essays.  This  may  partly 
have  arisen  from  his  not  coming  forward  in  an  obnoxious  manner, 
although  he  was  universally  known  to  belong  decidedly  to  the 
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Catholic  interest  The  identification  of  Montaigne  with  a  party 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  We  have  curious  details  on  the 
■tate  of  Montaigne's  house,  and  his  way  of  life  during  this  eventful 
period.  He  says,  that  in  order  to  avoid  attacks,  he  made  a  great 
show  of  not  defending  himself.  He  opened  his  doors,  so  that  no 
one  could  have  the  excuse  of  being  incited  by  the  love  of  glory  to 
attack  him.  Whoever  knocked  was  admitted.  The  only  defence 
was  a  porter,  according  to  ancient  use  and  ceremony,  who  served 
not  to  forbid  his  door  but  to  offer  admission  more  decently  and 
graciously.  No  one  mounted  guard  or  was  sentinel  for  him,  save 
the  stars  over  his  head.  He  objected  to  the  system  of  semi-fortifi- 
cation adopted  by  his  neighbours.  "  Unless  you  are  well  fortified, 
it  is  best  not  to  be  fortified  at  all."  He  notices  the  increase  of 
fiMnlities  for  attack,  and  says  that  his  house  was  considered  strong 
in  old  times,  but  that  he  had  not  gone  on  fortifying  it.  He  knew 
that  when  peace  came  he  should  be  obliged  to  destroy  his  works. 
Besides,  in  civil  wars,  your  valet  may  be  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
even  your  relations.  To  be  always  ready  for  defence  would  ruin 
any  private  finances,  and  the  only  way  would  be  to  do  as  so  many 
others  did — to  live  on  unprotected  neighbours.  Montaigne  had 
seen  many  well-guarded  houses  provoke  assault  and  be  taken. 
<'  As  for  me,"  he  says,  '*  let  danger  come,  I  will  not  call  it  This  is 
the  retreat  in  which  I  rest  from  the  wars.  I  try  to  relieve  this 
comer  from  the  public  tempest  as  I  do  another  comer  in  my  souL 
Our  war  may  change  its  forms  and  multiply  our  parties  if  it 
pleases.  I  will  not  budge.  Among  so  many  armed  houses  I  am 
the  only  man  that  I  know  in  France,  of  my  condition,  who  has 
confided  purely  to  Heaven  the  protection  of  mine.  I  have  never 
sent  to  a  place  of  safety  neither  vessel  of  silver,  nor  title-deed,  nor 
tapestry."  We  shall  see,  however,  further  on,  what  happened  as 
times  became  worse  and  the  country  more  demoralized. 

During  the  whole  of  his  first  retirement  Montaigne  was  almost 
unmolested.  Several  important  events  occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But,  unless  some  new  documents  are  produced — and  this  is 
not  likely — ^we  may  safely  consider  Montaigne  to  have  been  almost 
exclusively  occupied  from  1571  to  1580  with  his  Essays. 

At  length  the  reward  of  Montaigne's  exertions  came.  His 
manuscript  was  in  a  fit  state  to  be  delivered  to  the  printer.  It 
most  have  been  curious  to  look  at    Montaigne  dictated  a  part  of 
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the  Essays ;  and  probably  had  all  copied.  This  i»  why  he  says, 
with  gentlemanly  ease :  "  My  secretaries  must  answer  for  orthog»» 
raphy  and  punctuation."  He  very  probably,  indeed,  at  first,  did 
liQave  this  care  entirely  to  others.  With  good  reason ;  for,  in  spite 
of  his  elaborate  education,  the  specimens  we  have  of  his  own 
writing  show  that  he  generally  spelt  like  an  ignorant  soldier. 
Afterwards,  finding  himself  forced  to  attend  to  these  things^  he 
drew  up  a  list  of  directions  for  the  printer,  which  shows  that  h^ 
had  good  common-sense  notions  about  orthography,  mingled  witk 
some  crotchets.  ( 

We  have  very  few  facts  to  record  with  reference  to  the  prepa- 
rations made  for  publication.  Sterne  has  said,  that  Montaigne 
feared  his  Essays  would  become  ^'  a  book  for  a  parlour-window." 
Montaigne  had,  certainly,  the  ladies  much  more  in  view  when  ha 
wrote  than  any  other  author  of  the  day,  except  the  poets  and 
romancers.  And  this  although  he  pretends,  with  Moli^re,  that  he 
would  confine  women  to  the  wardrobe  and  the  kitchen  1  The  ixk- 
fiuence  of  the  sex  on  style  in  France  began  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuT)*.  Montaigne  felt  it,  tried  to  resist  it,  said  coarse  things  in 
order  to  show  his  independence,  but  yielded,  nevertheless,  in  a 
great  measure.  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  "  Representative  Men,"  curi- 
ously enough  remarks,  that  the  coarseness  of  Montaigne  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  such  writings  were  never  intended  to  be 
read  by  ladies.  This  was  so  little  the  case,  that  not  one  of  the 
Essays  is  dedicated  to  a  man.  Montaigne  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  cluster  of  noble  friends  to  whom  he  inscribed  the  works  of  La 
Boetie.  This  is  an  observation  that  has  not  been  made,  and  yet  is 
particularly  illustrative  of  his  character.  He  tells  us  himself  that 
the  translation  of  Raymond  de  Sebonde  had  been  much  read  by 
ladies,  who  had  been  puzzled  by  the  meaning,  and  had  come  to 
him  for  enlightenment  He  therefore  wrote  Uie  "  Apology,"  ad- 
dressing it  to  Marguerite  of  Navarre.  The  **  Essay  on  the  Ix)ve 
of  Fathers  to  their  Children  "  is  addressed  to  Madame  d'Esdssac ; 
the  collection  of  La  Boctie's  "  Sonnets "  to  Madame  de  Gram- 
mont;  the  ^^ Essay  on  Education"  to  the  Comtesse  de  Gurson^ 
and  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  last  Essay  of  the  Second  Book — that 
is,  of  the  laflt  Essay  published  in  the  first  edition — we  find  inter- 
calated a  dedication  to  Madame  de  Duras,  another  lady  belonging 
to  the  Graiomont  family. 

All  the  external  incidents  of  this  part  of  the  life  of  Montaigne 
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are  but  rery  obscarely  known.  The  first  edition  of  the  Easayv 
was  printed  and  pablisfied  at  Bordeaux ;  but  we  have  no  state- 
ment as  to  the  kind  of  success  it  met  with.  Philar^te  Chasles 
obserres  that  the  works  of  Tabourot,  '*  who  never  wrote  six  pager 
exempt  fran  madness  and  bad  taste,*^  had  a  greater  rogue  in  that 
day  than  the  Essays.  This  is  possible.  Montaigne  himself  haa 
8^  that  his  book  was  not  fitted  for  the  loftiest  or  the  humblest 
ndnds,  being  too  learned  for  the  one  and  not  enough  for  the  other; 
but  was  made  to  live  in  a  humble  way  in  the  middle  region.  I 
believe  his  popuhtrity  among  the  best  intellects  was  immediate, 
ahbottgh  we  have  no  trace  of  criticism  at  first  The  people  of 
Gascon  V,  who  knew  him  personally,  thought  it  droll,  he  says,  to  see 
him  in  print  But  as  his  book  went  further  off  it  was  better  ap- 
preciated; he  had  to  pay  printers  and  publishers  in  Guienne; 
elsewhere  they  were  eager  to  buy  him.  However,  it  is  evident 
the  book  sold  and  was  read.  The  favourable  reception  of  the  first 
option  it  was  that  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  though  he  feared  to 
tire  the  public,  as  a  learned  man  of  his  age  had  done.  He  set  to 
work  at  once  to  improve  and  polish  what  he  had  already  pub- 
fished. 

As  to  the  opinions  of  his  personal  friends,  he  seems  to  have 
cared  little  about  them ;  for  in  his  case,  as  in  most  others,  personal 
fiiendi  were  Ae  last  to  perceive  his  value.  "  Realty  very  clever 
lor  an  illiteratte  country  gentteman,**  was  at  first  the  judgment  of 
Ptequier  and  his  learned  colleagues.  This  was  pardy  because  a£ 
die  i^bsence  of  quotations  from  the  clasrical  authors.  In  subse- 
quent editions  Montaigne  determined  to  repair  this  defect,  and 
sometimes  inconveniently  crowded  his  mai^n,  whence  the  notes 
uldniateTy  were  merged  into  the  text  The  irregular,  firagmen- 
tarv,  bat  pregnant  work  thus  created,  is,  or  should  be,  in  the 
hands  of  all  serious  readers. 

About  the  year  1579,  immediately  before  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Essays,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  Mon- 
taigne wrote  in  substance:  ^*  I  am  now  seven  or  eight  years  older 
than  when  I  commenced  writing,  not  without  gaining  something 
new,  for  I  have  now  got  the  colic  (he  means  the  nephritic  colic, 
prodwed  by  the  stone)  from  the  liberality  of  years.  It  is  difficult 
Co  have  much  to  do  with  them  without  some  such  fruit  But  I  wish 
Ihey  hail  given  me  anything  else.    This  was  the  disease  which 
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from  early  childhood  I  modt  feared.  However,  during  aboat 
eighteen  months  which  I  haye  suffered,  I  have  already  begun  to 
get  used  to  the  pain,  and  even  find  grounds  of  consolation  and 
hope;  so  apt  are  men  to  cling,  under  no  matter  what  circum- 
stances, to  this  wretched  life. In  truth,  my  fear  was 

greater  than  the  pain.  This  strengthens  in  me  every  day  the  belie/ 
that  most  of  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  as  we  employ  them^  rather 
interfere  with  than  assist  the  repose  of  life  !  " 

We  have  no  ground  for  thinking  that  Montaigne  gives  other 
than  a  true  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  met  the  first  attacks 
of  the  disease  which  troubled  him  all  his  life  afterwards.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  surprising  if,  after  studying  so  long  how 
to  receive  pain,  and  preparing  himself  for  death  so  diligently,  he 
bad  shown  less  fortitude  than  this. 

Montaigne's  father  died  of  the  stone,  which  seized  him  a  few 
years  before  his  death.  The  Essayist  takes  for  granted  that  the 
disease  was  hereditary,  though  none  of  his  brothers  had  it,  and 
does  not  note  that  it  attacked  him  when  he  went  to  live  at  Mon- 
taigne under  the  same  circumstances  as  his  father.  I  have  read 
in  Coray's  **  Commentary  on  Hippocrates  "  that  the  stone  is  very 
frequent  in  some  parts  of  France,  where  it  is  caused  by  not  drink- 
ing sufficient  water. 

*'•  My  aversion  to  medicine,"  says  Montaigne,  "  is  hereditary,  like 
my  disease.  My  ancestors  detested  medicine  by  some  occult  and 
natural  inclination.  The  very  sight  of  drugs  was  horrible  to  my 
father."  Montaigne  goes  on  to  say  that  experience  made  him 
doubt  of  phyacians.  None  were  so  easily  ill  or  cured  with  so 
much  difficulty  as  those  who  were  under  their  direction.  In  fact, 
all  the  general  ai^uments  directed  by  homoeopathy  against  posi- 
tive medical  science  are  to  be  found  in  Montaigne.  *'  These  doc- 
tors," he  says,  "  don't  know  anything  about  the  police  of  this  little 
world.  Because  they  would  not  stop  a  dysentery  for  fear  of 
bringing  on  fever,  they  killed  me  a  friend,  who  was  worth  more 
than  them  all  put  together!" 

As  Montaigne  had  many  doctors  among  his  friends,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  say  that  he  has  seen  many  honest  men  in  the  medical 
profession  worthy  of  being  loved.  It  is  not  them  he  attacks,  but 
their  art ;  and  he  does  not  think  them  very  wrong  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  human  stupidity,  for  on  these  principles  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  was  governed.     He  even  called  them  in  when 
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he  was  31,  if  they  happened  to  be  near,  talked  to  them,  and 
paid  them  like  other  people.  But  he  never  complied  with  their 
directioiifl,  unless  they  agreed  exactly  with  his  own  common 
sense. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  E^ssay  on  his  disease  that  Montaigne  in- 
troduces the  dedication  to  Madame  de  Duras,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  Writing  to  her  he  says  that  the  doctors,  when 
they  despair  of  their  patients,  send  them  on  a  pilgrimage,  or  ad- 
vise them  to  go  to  a  watering-place.  '*  Do  not  be  angry,  madame," 
he  adds;  "this  does  not  allude  to  the  watering-places  in  this 
country,  which  are  all  under  the  protection  of  your  house — all 
Grammontoiaes.''  Montaigne  himself  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
beGever  in  medicinal  baths.  Many  of  his  absences  from  his 
chAteau,  between  the  years  1571  and  1580,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  caused  by  political  motives,  were  really  employed  in 
visiting  the  various  watering-places  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  pre- 
ferred going  to  the  baths  where  much  company  assembled,  which 
were  prettily  situated  and  comfortably  arranged  for  visitors,  and 
mentions  among  these  Bagn^res.  But  he  seems  to  have  tried 
them  all ;  as  Aigues  Caudes,  on  the  mountain  of  Ossan,  in  B^am ; 
Barfootan,  in  the  county  of  Armagnac ;  and  Pressac,  near  Acques, 
in  Gasoony.  It  was  partly  because  he  felt  no  relief  from  these 
baths,  though  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  he  wished  to  see  the  effect 
of  his  Essays  in  Italy,  that  in  the  year  1580,  inmiediately  after  he 
had  done  printing,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  longest 
journey  he  had  yet  undertaken.  He  was  a  traveller,  however,  by 
nature ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
tone  in  moving  to  and  fro.  We  must  now,  therefore,  before 
accompanying  him  to  Italy,  make  acquaintance  with  his  manners 
on  the  road. 

In  Montaigne's  days,  despite  the  want  of  our  modem  means  of 
communication,  there  was  much  moving  to  and  fro ;  and  France, 
although  by  no  means  equal  to  Germany  in  that  respect,  was 
tolerably  well  furnished  with  that  essenlaal  thing  to  wayfarers — 
good  hotels.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  a  good  many 
excellent  roads  in  France,  constructed  principally  by  means  c^ 
forced  labour,  in  true  Egyptian  style,  though  sometimes  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  provinces.  But,  once  these  high  roads  abandoned, 
tike  country  was  traversed  by  means  of  tracks.    We  learn  a  good 
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deal  from  the  ItiDoraries  of  the  day,  whidi  tell  you  where  on  sach 
a  Foad  the  pavement  commences  or  finishes,  and  where  there  is  no 
a*oad  at  aU.  The  great  difficnky  in  travelling  was  the  passage  of 
rivers.  There  were  comparatively  few  bridges — one  of  the  moat 
noted  in  Franoe  was  at  Bergerac,  near  Montaigne — and  even  fer- 
ries were  not  always  found.  A  traveller  often  had  to  lord,  or  even 
swim  a  river.  Montaigne  mentions  that  he  had  swam  riv«r8  on 
horseback,  and  thought  it  not  dangerous  when  the  borse  could  get 
easily  into  the  water,  and  there  was  a  good  landing-place. 

Montaigne's  Essays,  from  the  very  beginning,  are  fuU  of  alln- 
sions  to  his  travels,  and  the  benefit  he  derived  from  them.  He 
tells  us  that  when  on  the  road,  in  order  to  profit  by  communica- 
tion with  others — one  of  the  best  schook  possible — he  aiways  took 
care  to  bring  those  whom  he  met  to  talk  about  the  things  with 
which  they  were  best  acquainted,  about  their  trade  and  oocap»- 
tion,  not  about  general  subjects. 

Elsewhere  he  ridicules  the  travelling  of  the  nobility  of  his  days. 
**  Our  French  nobility,"  he  says,  "  come  back  and  tall  us  how 
many  paces  broad  is  the  Sancta  Botonda,  and  what  a  beanlifiil 
pair  of  drawees  the  Signora  Livia  wore,  and  diat  the  face  of  a 
Nero  in  such  a  ruin  is  longer  or  broader  than  in  soch  a  medal ; 
but  they  never  think  of  studying  the  manners  of  die  nations  they 
pass  through."  There  is  no  point  upon  which  Montaigne  so  much 
insists  as  ^m.  the  advantage  of  travelUng.  He  seems  to  tJdnk  that 
there  was  no  school  so  good;  but  admits  that  one  of  his  own 
reasons  far  leaving  his  hiooie  was  a  vague  and  unquenchaible  dedre 
cf  the  unknowa.  As  he  grew  old,  indeed,  he  became  restless  and 
uneasy ;  and  even  persuaded  himself  that  he  should  have  liked  to 
start  away  and  travd  all  ifais  life  over  "die  «K>rid,  seeking  a  place 
of  repose,  but  without  feeling  the  obligation  to  rotinti  to  his 
chftteau.  If  any  one  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  voyages,  he 
always  repMed:  ^  I  know  weH  what  I  am,  but  I  do  not  know  wliat 
I  seek.' 

Montaigne,  as  I  have  said,  always  travelled  on  horseback.  He 
liked  to  have  a  ooamderable  suite,  and  did  not  care  muck  for  ex- 
pense. He  intrusted,  indeed,  all  money-matters  to  a  servant,  in 
whose  honesty  he  had  confidence — apparently  the  same  who  acted 
as  his  secretary.  When  he  started  for  Italy  he  admits  that  he  felt 
some  pain  at  separating  <Tom  his  fannly ;  but  he  did  not  fiinch,  for 
he  had  not  only  to  straggle  for  life  but  to  enjoy  his  fame. 
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Tkere  «s  some  obKurity  about  hia  first  moTemenils.  He  left  Us 
chitean  on  June  22, 1580;  and  seexkis  to  have  gone  straight  t# 
Paris.  Probably  he  there  teamed  ihat  his  Essays  were  likely  lo 
l^ve  great  offence  to  bigoted  Catholic  partisans,  and  in  order  to 
conciliate  thenei  he  actiMtlly  went  and  joined  the  anny  of  Mar^chai 
MatigBon,  which  was  besieging  La  F^re.  On  this  occasion,  at 
any  rate,  he  acted  as  a  soldier  of  the  Lignew  He  found  many  of 
his  friends  in  the  camp— among  others  the  husband  of  the  &moas 
Corisande  d'Andouins,  the  Count  of  Orammont  This  gentlemaa 
was  killed  by  a  caonoa-shat  on  the  sixth  of  August,  and  Montaigne 
and  many  Other  persons  set  out  for  Soissons  to  accompany  his 
body.  The  Essayist  notes  that  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  their 
procession  moved  the  people  of  the  places  through  which  they 
pasBed  even  to  tears,  although  no  one  knew  the  name  of  the 
deceased. 

After  having  shown  h^p  good-will  to  the  cause,  Montaigne, 
exercising  the  privilege  which  gentlemen  arrogated  to  themselves 
in  those  di^  of  joining  and  quitting  an  an&y  when  they  pleased, 
returned  to  Paris;  and  determined  at  once  to  set  out  for  Grermany 
aadltaty. 

The  Journal  of  Montaigne's  Travels  was  in  part  kept  by  a . 
confidential  servant,  who  noted  down,  sometimes  in  his  own  Un- 
gua^ge,  but  generally  under  dictation,  all  the  incidents  that  occur- 
red, and  all  observations  made.  We  left  Montaigne  at  the  siege  of 
LaF^re.  The  Journal  takes  him  up  at  Beaumont,  whence  he  had 
Just  sent  his  brother,  Mattecoulon,  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
a  certain  Count,  who  had  been  wounded ;  but^  as  it  appeared,  not 
mortally.  Here  M.  d'Estissac  joined  the  party,  accompanied  by 
^  a  gentleman,  a  valet-de-chambre,  a  mule,  a  muleteer  on  foot, 
and  also  two  valets."  The  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  M. 
de  Hautoy.  Montaigne  had  the  same  suite,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
share  expenses.  L»eaving  Beaumont  on  the  fifth  of  September, 
1580,  they  went  to  sup  at  Meaux.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards 
he  was  at  Espemai,  seeking,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  for  the 
tomb  of  Strozzif  whom  he  had  seen  killed  when  young  at  the 
siege  of  Thionville.  After  passing  Bar,  *<  where  M.  de  Montiugne 
had  formeriy  been,"  the  traveller  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  de- 
termined to  hasten  to  the  Baths  of  Plombi^res.  At  Donremy 
ihey  learned  that  "  the  descendants  of  Joan  of  Arc  "  had  received 
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letters  of  nobility.  Farther  on  a  visit  was  paid  to  tbe  nnns  of 
Poussay,  of  an  order  established  for  the  education  of  daughters 
of  great  families.  At  Plombi^res  Montaigne  resolved  to  stay 
some  time,  drinking  the  waters  and  taking  baths.  He  lodged  at 
the  sign  of  the  ^^  Angel "  which  was  near  the  two  baths ;  and  com- 
mends the  good  cookery,  the  comparative  cheapness,  and  the  oom- 
fort  of  the  place.  Montaigne  remained  ten  days  at  Plombi^res. 
On  departing,  he  commanded  his  secretary  to  leave  an  escutcheon 
of  his  arms  in  wood, — which  a  painter  of  the  place  had  executed 
for  an  ecu — ^in  the  charge  of  the  hostess,  who  undertook  to  have 
it  fixed  carefully  to  the  wall  of  the  bath  outside.  This  was  *^  ac- 
cording to  the  humour  of  the  nation  " — ^not,  of  course,  to  satisfy 
Montaigne's  vanity.  At  Bemiremont  was  found  good  treatment 
at  the  ^^  Unicorn."  At  Bossan  Montaigne  and  d'Estissac,  dressed 
in  linen  garments  lent  to  them  for  the  purpose,  visited  some  deep 
nlver  mines  belonging  to  the  Duke ;  and  afterwards,  having  been 
shown  the  eyries  of  the  vultures  on  inaccessible  rocks,  and  paw- 
ed the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  entered  Germany  at  Than. 

TdE  extent  of  the  vineyards  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  the 
Gascon  travellers  on  their  way  to  Mulhouse.  At  Bale,  the  gov- 
ernment showed  that  they  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished strangers  who  had  come  among  them.  An  officer  was 
sent  with  a  present  of  wine,  and  made  a  long  speech  to  them 
as  they  sat  at  table ;  to  which  Montaigne  replied  also  in  a  very 
long  speech,  in  presence  of  many  Germans  and  Frenchmen  who 
happened  to  be  there.  The  landlord  acted  as  interpreter !  Mon- 
taigne went  afterwards  to  Baden,  where  he  found  magnificent 
hotels.  There  were  three  hundred  mouths  to  feed  daily  in  the 
one  where  he  lodged.  On  leaving  Baden,  Montaigne  observes: 
**  the  natives  are  a  little  tyrannical  in  exacting  payment ;  as,  in- 
deed, are  all  nations — among  others  the  French — towards  stran- 
gers." Continuing  his  journey,  Montaigne  noticed  the  cataracts 
of  the  Rhine,  which  he  compared  to  those  of  the  Nile ;  avoided 
Zurich  because  the  plague  was  reported  to  be  there ;  and  came  to 
Schafi*hausen,  where  he  invited  the  burgomaster  to  dinner.  "  Con- 
stance,**  he  says,  **  is  Catholic,  though  it  was  held  for  thirty  years 
by  the  Lutherans,  who  were  dislodged  forcibly  by  Charles  the 

Fifth." "  We  noticed  that  we  were  quitting  the   Swiss 

country,  because  a  little  before  reaching  the  city  we  saw  many 
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gentlemen's  houses,  of  which  there  are  few  in  Switzerland."  Mon- 
taigne was  lodged  ''  rery  badly  "  at  the  "  Eagle,"  whose  landlord 
gave  them  a  specimen  of  "  German  freedom  and  barbarian  pride," 
on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  of  one  of  his  foot-valets  with  the  guide  from 
Baden.  Next  day  he  removed  to  the  sign  of  the  **  Pike,"  where 
he  was  well  treated.  Having  passed  Smardorff,  '^  a  little  Catholic 
town,"  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  traveller  was  induced,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  weather,  to  change  his  design  of  going  to  Ravensberg 
that  day,  and  turn  aside  to  Lindau.  ^  At  Lindau  two  religions  were 
followed,  and  Montaigne  visited  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  places 
of  worship,  both  of  which  he  calls  churches.  At  the  **  Crown," 
Montaigne  tried,  as  an  experiment,  a  coite,  or  bag  of  eideiMiown, 
as  a  covering  for  his  bed,  and  highly  approved  of  the  custom. 
The  party  now  turned  direct  towards  Trent,  and  passed  through 
Isne,  where  Montaigne,  "  according  to  his  custom,"  immediately 
called  on  a  doctor  of  theology,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  EempK 
ten,  the  Essayist  compares  to  Sainte-Foi.  This  name  makes  his 
thoughts  revert  quite  home,  and  he  pays  a  tacit  compliment  to  his 
wife ;  for  he  says  that  the  pewter  plates  were  "  as  well  scoured  as 
at  Montiugne ! "  Montaigne  turned  away  once  more  from  the 
direct  road  to  Trent  at  Frienten,  and  determined  to  make  a 
circuit  and  see  some  other  German  towns.  At  Lanspergs,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  "  if  any  one  thought  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Roman,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  h^s  peace."  The 
country  of  toleration  was  now  past  As  if  for  their  reception,  all 
the  towns  had  just  been  newly  painted !  Augsburg  was  reached 
by  a  broad  plain,  like  that  of  the  Beauce.  It  was  esteemed  the 
handsomest  city  in  Grermany.  When  the  presence  of  Montiugne 
and  IVEstissac  became  known  the  corporation  sent  to  them,  for 
their  supper,  fourteen  great  vessels  full  of  wine.  These  were 
carried  by  seven  seigeants  in  livery  and  an  honourable  officer, 
who  was  invited  to  supper,  as  was  the  custom.  Winter  was  now 
rapidly  coming  on,  and  it  became  necessary  to  think  of  passing 
into  Italy.  Montaigne  would  have  gone,  however,  to  see  the 
Danube  at  Ulm,  but  that  he  should  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
trace his  steps  a  portion  of  the  way.  The  party  stayed  a  day  at 
Munich,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  After  having  passed 
over  the  Tser,  the  party  began  to  ascend ;  and  at  last  *^  penetrated 
into  the  very  entrails  of  the  Alps  by  an  easy  road,  excellently 
kept    The  weather  was  fine  and  clear."    A  beautiful  little  moun- 
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tm  lake  attracted  their  attention.  Here  and  tbere,  amidst  ih» 
rocks,  were  pleasant  fields  with  chftleti.  Thus  they  entered  tiie 
lyrol.  Montaigne  was  much  struck  by  the  aspect  of  this  prov- 
ince. The  Valley  of  the  Inn  appeared  to  him  "  the  most  agre^ 
ftble  passage  he  had  ever  seen — sometimes  narrowing,  the  moan* 
tuns  almost  touching,  and  then  widening,  now  on  the  left  of  the 
river  where  the  road  was,  now  on  the  other,  so  that  there  were 
slopes,  more  or  less  steep,  to  cultivate.''  In  due  lime  Montaigne 
reached  Innspruck,  where  h^  finds  little  to  note  the  fint  day, 
except  the  bed-curtains,  the  sheets,  and  the  price  of  fish.  Pro- 
ceeding on  his  way,  Montaigne  insists  again  on  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scenery,  and  records  the  minute  physical  incidents  of  the 
journey.  The  women  were  dressed  so  like  the  men,  t^at  the  Es- 
sayist, pretending  to  make  a  mistake,  went  up  to  a  beautiful  yonng 
wench  in  a  church  and  asked  her  if  she  could  speak  Latin  !  At 
Brixen  the  country  is  described.  Montaigne's  description  of  tbe 
Tyrol  is  excellent  He  constantly  recurs  to  the  peculiarity  of 
mountainous  countries,  which  most  strikes  a  dweller  in  plains— 
the  ledges  of  cultivation  one  above  the  other,  all  inhabited ;  and 
mentions  a  castle  on  a  lofty  mountain,  which  belonged  to  a  baron 
who  had  a  fine  estate  and  hunting-ground  aloft  From  Bolzan, 
an  ugly,  ill-built  town,  "  which  showed  they  were  beginning  to 
leave  Germany,"  Montaigne  wrote  to  Francis  Hottoman,  whom  he 
had  seen  at  Bale.  He  said  that  <*  he  had  taken  great  pleasure  in 
visiting  Germany,  that  he  abandoned  it  with  great  r^ret,  though 
it  was  to  Italy  he  was  going." 

On  leaving  the  Tyrol,  Montaigne  entered  Italy  at  Trent  As 
might  have  been  foreseen,  there  is  no  trace  in  his  journal  of  the 
enthusiasm,  real  or  affected,  which  most  travellers  bring  with  them 
to  that  land ;  and  which  is  oftener  the  echo  of  modem  romantic 
literature  than  connected  with  classical  reminiscences.  On  leav- 
ing Trent,  the  party  followed  the  widening  valley  between  lofty 
uninhabited  mountains,  with  the  Adige  on  its  right  hand ;  and 
continued  travelling  until  late  at  night  Up  to  this  time  Mon- 
taigne had  arranged  the  journey  so  methodically,  that  he  and  his 
companions  were  out  on  this  occasion  after  dark  for  the  first  time^ 
At  Rovero  they  found  German  neatness  in  rooms  and  furniture; 
and  not  only  German  windows,  but  Grerman  stoves  also.  Mon* 
taigne  seems  here  to  have  given  a  singular  instance  of  the  an* 
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certainty  of  hb  resolutkms,  unless  we  suppose  the  working  of  some 
secret  feeling — ^perhaps  of  fear,  lest  the  reception  of  the  audacious 
dceptic  in  the  stronghold  of  Cathdicisn  might  not  be  agreeable. 
On  the  very  threshold  of  Italy  he  talked  of  going  back  towards 
Oraeow,  or  turning  aside  to  visit  Greece  1  Here  the  secretary,  no 
doobt  setting  down  the  substance  of  what  his  master  spoke,  says, 
that  if  Montaigne  had  been  alone  with  his  suite,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  undertaken  some  such  bold  journey.  From  Rovero 
the  whole  party,  leaving  aU  their  servants,  started  with  hired 
bones  to  visit  the  Lake  of  Garda.  They  slept  at  Torbole,  and 
next  day  crossed  in  a  boat  to  Biva,  where  they  saw  nothing  but 
an  old  tower  and,  by  accident,  the  lord  of  the  place,  Signor  Hor- 
timato  Madmccio,  brother  of  the  Cardinal  of  Trent  On  return- 
ing, they  talked  much  of  the  wonderful  prospect  of  the  lake,  shut 
in  by  the  aridest  mountains  they  had  yet  seen.  Next  day  all 
their  baggage  was  put  upon  rafts,  to  float  down  the  Adige  to  Ve- 
rona ;  and  Master  Secretary  had  charge  thereof,  so  that  he  parted 
company  with  Montaigne.  His  master,  however,  gave  him  after- 
wards a  summary  account  of  what  took  place  during  their  ride  to 
Verona. 

The  travellers  had  been  obliged,  on  leaving  Trent  to  take  "  btUs 
of  health,**  without  which  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  Verona.  Yet  there  was  no  danger  of  plague.  The  thing 
was  done  in  obedience  to  custom  or  to  swindle  travellers.  The 
secretary  does  not  allude  to  the  plague  that  ravaged  Trent  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  CkMincil,  seventeen  years  before,  and  which 
was  no  doubt  the  origin  of  this  precaution. 

^*A  level,  broad,  straight  road,  with  a  ditch  on  either  side,  and 
somewhat  raised  above  a  very  fertile  plain,  the  mountains  being 
still  visible  in  the  distance,"  took  the  travellers  to  Padua.  Leav- 
ing Padua,  the  travellers  proceeded  along  a  handsome  raised  road 
by  the  rivei^ide.  On  all  hands  spread  fertile  fields  of  wheat, 
shaded  with  trees,  regularly  planted  and  festooned  with  vines. 
At  the  '*  Chaffonsine,"  a  solitary  hotel,  the  travdlers  embark- 
ed for  Venice  in  a  gondola,  and  arrived  at  last  in  that  is- 
land city. 

Montaigne  found  Venice  somewhat  different  from  what  he  had 
expected,— even  a  little  less  admirable.  He  examined  it  thor- 
oughly with  the  greatest  diligence ;  hiring  a  gondola  for  his  use 
■i^t  and  day.    Its  police,  its  site,  the  Arsenal,  the  Piazza  Saa 
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Marco,  and  the  throng  of  foreigners,  seemed  to  him  the  most  re- 
markable things.  Montaigne  was  not  satisfied  with  his  brief  sta;^ 
at  Venice  and  its  surrounding  country,  and  intended  to  visit  it 
once  more.  After  a  stay  of  eight  days,  the  part}'  left  that  city 
and  returned  to  Padua  by  water,  although  Montaigne  usually 
avoided  a  boat  when  he  could  use  the  saddle.  Having  visited 
the  Baths  of  Aborno,  where  th^  sulphureous  waters  filled  the  air 
with  vapour;  and  passed  by  San  Pietro,  where  the  water  was 
purposely  neglected  by  the  Signoria,  who  cared  not  much  for  the 
visits  of  foreign  gentry  :  and  seen  the  villa  of  Signor  Pic,  where 
the  gouty  Cardinal  d'Este  was  residing,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
water,  but  more  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vene- 
tian ladies ;  the  party  arrived  at  Bataglia,  near  which  were  other 
baths  which  Montaigne  visited.  On  arriving  at  Ferrara,  there 
was  the  usual  fuss  about  passports  and  bills  of  health.  Over  the 
door  of  every  room  in  the  hotel,  moreover,  was  written  :  "  Ri- 
cordati  della  Boletta."  As  soon  as  a  traveller  arrived,  his  name, 
with  the  number  of  his  servants,  was  sent  to  the  magistrates,  who 
decide  whether  he  is  to  be  received  or  not  They  were  "  pa- 
ternal," then,  in  those  days,  likewise  ;  and  yet  we  travellers  con- 
tinue to  complain  as  if  of  a  new  evil ! 

The  city  is  described  to  be  large  as  Tours,  situated  in  a  plain, 
with  many  palaces,  broad  straight  streets,  and  few  people.  Next 
day  afler  arriving,  MM.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  went  to 
"kiss  the  hands"  of  the  Duke,  Alfonso  d'Este,  so  famous  in  the 
melancholy  history  of  Tasso.  The  whole  formalities  of  the  visit 
are  described.  The  secretary,  who  is  particular  in  recording  this 
interview,  and  who  mentions  that  the  party  went  to  see  in  a 
church  the  bust  of  Ariosto,  "  who  died  aged  fifty-nine,  on  June  6, 
1533  " — which  bust  they  found  fuller  in  the  face  than  the  portraits 
prefixed  to  the  poems,— forgets  utterly  to  note  that  his  master, 
not  unmindfiil  of  unfortunate  genius,  went  also  to  visit  Tasso  in 
his  prison.  There  has  been  a  great  discussion  as  to  where  the 
poet  was  confined  in  1680.  Vulgar  tradition  points  out  a  dark, 
damp  hole,  in  which  the  gigantic  Tasso  would  scarcely  have  had 
space  to  turn.  But  the  erudite  have  combated  this  statement, 
however,  alleging  any  probable  counter-statement  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  safe  to  say  that  Tasso,  who  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  of 
St  Ann  as  a  madman,  in  March  1579,  was  still  there  in  Novem- 
ber, 1580,  when  Montaigne  came  to  Ferrara.     That  was  a  strange 
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madness  which  allowed  him  to  revise  his  poems  and  compose  phil 
osophical  dialogues!  Montaigne,  however,  never  doubting  that 
his  reason  had  given  waj,  and  making  no  allusion  to  his  loves,  his 
austerity,  his  persecution,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Essays, 
explains  everything  by  the  excess  of  genius.  But  our  Essayist, 
admitted  to  court,  would  naturally  take  the  courtly  view  of  the 
case.  Alfonso  d'Este  outlived  him ;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
meddle  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  reigning  sovereign.  The 
secretary,  in  a  manuscript  not  intended  for  publication,  observes, 
that  his  master  went  to  see  the  Bucentaur  which  the  Duke  had 
made^  in  imitation  of  that  of  Venice,  for  his  new  wife — ^*  beauti* 
ful,  and  too  young  for  him." 

They  saw  people  walking  on  stilts,  as  in  the  Landes,  of  Gascony, 
on  the  way  to  Bologna — a  great  and  populous  city,  where  they 
met  the  young  Seigneur  de  Montluc,  just  arrived  from  France  to 
study  arms  and  horsemanship  there.  A  German  having  reported 
that  he  had  been  robbed '  by  the  Banished  Men,  or  brigands  of 
tibe  duchy  of  Spoleto,  Montaigne,  instead  of  now  going  straight 
on  to  Rome,  turned  aside  to  Florence.  The  secretary,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  makes  long  lamentations  of  the  extor- 
tionate treatment  of  the  hotel-keepers  of  Loiana  Beyond  was 
the  first  really  difficult  road  they  had  met  on  their  journey,  which 
led  them  to  Scarperia,  where  Montaigne  was  mightily  amused  by 
the  eloquence  of  rival  innkeepers,  or  rather  "  touters."  The 
party  turned  aside  to  visit  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Pratel- 
lino,  its  galleries,  gardens,  and  grottos,  of  which  a  minute  de- 
scription is  given,  full  of  interesting  details ;  and  afterwards  crossed 
ihe  hills  to  Florence,  which  was  then  without  a  moat 

Curiously  enough,  Montaigne's  first  visit  was  to  the  Duke's  sta- 
bles ;  he  then  examined  a  menagerie  ;  then  went  to  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo,  and  saw  the  French  standards  which  Pierre 
Stiozzi  lost  at  the  battle  of  Marciano,  as  well  as  **  some  excel- 
lent statues  by  Michael  Angelo."  On  the  whole,  Florence  did 
not  please  Montaigne.  '<  He  cannot  tell,"  he  says,  "  why  it  is 
called  Beautiful  above  all  others.  It  is  not  superior  to  Bologna, 
not  much  to  Ferrara,  and  immeasurably  inferior  to  Venice." 

Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  were  invited  to  dinner  by 
die  Grand  Duke.  In  the  place  of  honour  sat  his  wife,  the  famous 
Bianca  Capello ;  next  to  her  the  Duke ;  then  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  Duchess ;  Ihen  her  brother.    Montaigne  knew  the  infamous 
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story  of  Bianca  amd  the  Grand  Duke,  but  his  allusum  ifl  Teiy 
slight. 

The  party  left  Florence  on  Neiramber  24,  and  went  in  one  day 
to  Sienna,  which  Montaigne  examined  carefUUy  becaase  of  the 
fine  defence  of  his  friend  MonUuc.  After  passing  La  Paglia  the 
trayellers  crossed  a  bridge  built  by  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  the 
then  reigning  pope,  and  entered  upon  the  States  of  the  Church. 
The  beauty  of  Montefiascone  so  struck  Montaigne  that  he  would 
have  stopped,  had  not  the  baggage-mule  been  &r  ahead.  The 
manners  of  the  Pontifical  States  pleased  him  altogether — ^I  sus- 
pect he  had  a  secret  dislike  for  ijie  Medicean  form  of  goyem- 
ment. 

Thb  party  started  next  day,  three  hours  before  light;  "so  great 
was  Montaigne's  desire  to  see  the  walls  of  Rome."  The  nature 
and  source  of  his  enthusiasm  is  not  described,  but  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  country  of  Seneca  had  more  of  his  sympathy  than 
the  country  of  the  Papacy.  The  city  of  Rome  was  visible  once 
fifteen  miles  oiF,  but  disappeared  again  for  a  long  time.  Far  on 
the  left  of  the  road  rose  the  Apennines,  but  the  aspect  of  the 
country  was  unpleasant,  covered  with  eminences,  full  of  deep 
crevices,  and  "  quite  unfit  for  regular  military  movements."  At 
the  gates  of  Rome  the  travellers  were  delayed  some  time,  on  ac- 
count of  a  plague  reported  at  Genoa.  This  difficulty  over,  they 
went  to  lodge  at  the  sign  of  the  **  Bear ;  **  but  on  the  2d  of  De«> 
eember  they  took  private  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  Spaniard, 
opposite  Santa  Lucia  della  Tinta.  The  house  posubly  still  remains, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  ciceroni. 

The  city  of  Rome,  says  the  secretary,  generally  using  the  third 
person,  but  writing  under  dictation,  is  situated  on  botb  sides  of 
the  Tiber.  The  steep  quarter,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  through  which  Montaigne  made  innumerable  excursions 
every  day,  was  cut  up  by  some  churches,  and  a  few  houses  and 
gardens  of  cardinals.  "In  multitude  and  splendour  of  public 
places,  and  beauty  of  streets  and  houses,  Rome  surpassed  Paris 
by  much."  At  first  sight,  Montaigne  judged  the  government  of 
the  city  to  be  inferior  to  diat  of  Venice.  His  list  of  grievaneea  is 
enrious  enough. 

References  to  the  traveller's  disease  begin  now  to  be  frequentr; 
and  we  find  him.  at  last,  despite  his  theories,  conquered  by  pain, 
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and  conseDliitg  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor  and  take 
medicine— cassia  and  turpentine  I 

On  Christmaa-day  the  party  went  to  hear  the  Pope's  mass  at 
St.  Peter's,  where  Montaigne  had  a  conTenient  place  asngned 
him.  **  On  the  29th  of  December,  M.  d*Abein,  at  that  time  am- 
bassador, a  studious  gentleman,  who  had  long  been  a  friend  of  M. 
de  Montaigne,  was  of  opinion  that  he  should  go  and  kiss  the  Pope's 
foot.  M.  d'fistissac  and  he  got  into  the  carriage  of  the  said  am- 
baEsailor,  who  went  in  to  see  the  Pope,  and  had  them  called  in  by 
his  Cameriere. 

Then  follows  in  the  journal  an  elaborate  account  of  a  dinner 
giren  to  Montaigne  by  the  Cardinal  de  Sens,  and  the  ceremonies 
observed  thereat.  All  little  circumstances  that  showed  special 
respect  for  the  traToDer  are  carefully  noted.  After  having  paid 
his  visits  of  cerenxmy  and  business,  Montaigne  began  ^^  to  amuse 
himself  by  studying  Rome."  At  first  he  had  taken  a  French 
gvide ;  but  this  man,  from  some  fantastical  humour,  gave  up  the 
jobf  and  so  the  traveller  was  piqued,  and  determined  to  get 
through  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  studied  maps,  and  had 
books  read  out  to  him  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning  he 
went  and  applied  what  he  had  learned,  so  that  in  a  few  days  he 
says  "^  he  could  easily  have  guided  his  guide."  He  endeavours  to 
reconstruct  for  himself  a  picture  of  that  wonderftil  city  when  in  its 
might  and  its  majesty.  His  observations  may  be  read  with  fruit 
by  moralists  and  antiquaries  even  now. 

After  some  descriptions  of  banqueting  and  festivals,  the  journal 
kept  by  the  secretary  comes  abruptly  to  a  close,  and  the  remainder 
is  entirety  written  by  Montaigne  himsel£  He  begins  by  an  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  exorcism  of  a  devil,  who  had  taken  posses- 
non  of  the  body  of  a  Notary.  The  scene  occurred  in  a  little 
chapel,  and  was  elaborately  ridiculous ;  but  the  narrator  manages 
to  preserve  his  gravity.  The  common  people  seemed  to  Mon- 
taigne less  devout  than  in  the  good  cities  of  France,  but  more 
ceremonious,  being  extremely  so. 

The  Essayist  visited  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  describes  its 
surions  contents.  Few  travellers  have  been  more  industrious  in 
seeing  everything,  or  more  judicious  in  mentioning  the  most  re- 
maikable  things. 

On  Mareh  15th  the  young  Monduc  caUed,  according  to  appoint- 
»  at  Montugne's  lodgings,  and  they  started  together  for  Ostiat 
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On  the  way  they  came  to  a  place  where  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
the  Tiber  in  a  ferry ;  but  there  was  no  boat  for  horses,  and  they 
were  about  to  return,  when  the  Sieurs  du  Bellai,  Baron  de  Chasai, 
and  Marivau,  rode  down  to  the  opposite  bank.  An  exchange  of 
animals  was  effected,  and  the  journey  was  continued.  Montaigne's 
observations  on  this  trip  are  curious,  but  it  would  be  too  long  to 
repeat  them. 

On  the  1 7th  of  March  there  were  roses  and  artichokes  to  be  had 
in  Rome;  but  the  traveller  did  not  suffer  from  the  heat  He 
went  about  every  day  visiting  churches  and  observing  curious 
customs,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  the  best  picture  I  know 
of  Rome  under  Gregory  the  Thirteenth.  Yet  how  rarely,  if  ever, 
is  his  testimony  referred  to  by  historians  I  It  is  worth  while  quot- 
ing his  opinion  of  the  Jesuits.  ^*  How  marvellous  is  the  place  their 
College  holds  in  Christendom !  I  think  there  never  was  a  brother- 
hood or  body  among  us  which  held  such  a  rank,  nor  which  has 
produced  such  fruits  as  these  will  do  if  their  designs  continue. 
They  now  occupy  nearly  all  Christendom.  They  are  a  nursery 
of  great  men,  of  all  sorts  of  greatness.  They  form  the  greatest 
menace  for  the  heretics  of  our  time  ! " 

Montaigne's  journal,  though  desultory,  is  fuller  of  fact  and  ob- 
servation than  most  descriptions  of  the  Holy  Week  at  Rome. 
He  saw  the  heads  of  St  Paul  and  St  Peter,  with  flesh  on,  and 
beards,  and  complexion,  "just  as  if  they  were  living;"  and  de- 
scribes minutely  their  appearance  and  the  formalities  with  which 
they  were  shown,  adding,  however,  that  they  were  placed  rather 
higli,  and  seen  through  iron  bars. 

Montaigne  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  citizenship  of  Rome ; 
and  bestirred  himself  for  the  purpose  among  his  Italian  friends, 
avoiding  to  use  the  influence  of  the  embassy.  The  authority  of 
the  Pope  was  brought  into  play,  by  means  of  Filippo  Masotti,  his 
major-domo,  who  had  conceived  a  singular  affection  for  the  Essay- 
ist, and  took  great  pains  to  have  his  wishes  accomplished.  The 
letters  of  citizenship,  full  of  complimentary  phrases — ^the  same 
which  had  just  been  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Sero,  the  Pope's  son — 
were  delivered  finally  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  are  given  at  length 
in  the  Essays. 

After  a  visit  to  Tivoli,  Montaigne  prepared  for  his  departure 
from  Rome.  It  is  necessary  here  to  repeat,  that  on  his  arrival  all 
his  books  had  been  seized ;  among  others,  a  copy  of  the  Essays. 
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SoBoe  time  afber,  his  work  was  returned  to  him  with  the  obserra- 
tioiis  of  the  monkish  doctors.  The  Maestro  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
had  only  been  ahle  to  judge  of  it  by  the  report  of  a  certain  French 
brother,  as  he  did  not  understand  the  language.  He  had  an  inter- 
view with  Montaigne,  and  showed  himself  very  lenient,  content- 
ing himself  so  well  with  the  excuses  put  forward  in  answer  to  each 
article  of  the  animadversions  written  by  the  said  French  monk, 
that  he  left  it  to  the  Essayist's  conscience  "  to  rewrite  what  he 
should  see  to  be  in  bad  taste  !  ** 

What  a  strange  farrago  must  the  criticism  of  this  stupid  monk 
have  been  !  The  Maestro,  who  was  an  able  man,  took  the  part 
of  Montaigne,  and  did  his  best  to  impress  on  him  that  he  did  not 
much  agree  with  the  proposed  alterations,  by  pleading  very  in- 
geniously for  him  in  his  presence  against  another  Italian  who  took 
the  opposite  view.  The  really  dangerous  parts  of  the  Essays 
escaped  them  altogether.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  that  dutiful 
and  exemplary  daughter  of  the  Church,  Catherine  de  Medici, 
dten  uses  the  proscribed  word  "  Fortune,"  or  Chance,  in  her 
letters. 

The  Romans  seized  a  French  version  of  a  Catholic  book  because 
die  translator  was  a  heretic ;  but  on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have 
been  very  lenient  with  Montaigne.  When  he  went  to  take  leave 
of  the  Maestro  and  his  companion,  they  begged  him  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  censure  of  his  book,  in  which  censure  some  other 
Frenchmen  had  warned  them  there  were  many  absurdities ;  and 
assured  him  that  they  honoured  his  intentions,  and  his  affection 
towards  the  Church;  also  his  talent ;  and  had  so  high  an  opinion 
€i  his  frankness  and  couscientiousness,  that  they  left  it  to  him  to 
take  out  of  his  book,  when  he  wished  to  reprint  it,  whatever  he 
thought  too  free-spoken,  and,  among  other  things,  the  word 
Chance  I 

With  such  golden  opinions  did  this  great  Free-thinker  depart 
from  Rome;  and  proceed  in  a  devout  spirit  to  the  miraculous 
shrine  of  Loretto. 

Montaigne  left  Rome  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  accompanied 
as  far  as  Fonte-Mole  by  Messieurs  de  Marmouties,  de  la  Tr^mou- 
ille,  du  Bcllay,  and  othAf  gentlemen.  Nothing  worthy  of  remark 
occurred  as  far  as  Spoleto,  where  the  party  had  to  show  their  biUs 
of  health ;  not  for  fear  of  the  plague,  which  was  then  nowhere 
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reported,  but  of  Petrino,  a  citizen  of  that  place,  the  most  noble 
bandit  of  Italy,  of  whom  the  most  famous  exploits  were  related, 
and  by  whom  that  and  all  neighbouring  cities  feared  to  be  sur- 
prised. 

Leaving  the  plain,  Montaigne  began  to  enter  the  mountains, 
and  crossed  a  series  of  level  valleys  and  lofty  table-lands.  "  But 
early  in  the  morning,"  he  says,  '*  we  had,  for  some  time,  a  brief 
view  of  a  thousand  different  hills,  clothed  everywhere  with  the 
fine  shadows  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  finest  wheat  possible, 
oflen  growing  on  such  steep  and  precipitous  places  that  it  seemed 
a  miracle  how  horses  could  have  ever  reached  there.  Most  beauti- 
ful valleys, — infinite  number  of  streams, — throngs  of  houses  and 
villages  everywhere. 

After  passing  La  Muccia,  Montaigne  showed  that  philosophy 
had  not  quite  repressed  in  him  the  overbearing  manners  of  the 
French  gentleman,  of  which  he  elsewhere  complains.  "  I  gave  a 
box  on  the  ear  to  a  vetturino,"  he  says.  "  This  is  a  great  excess, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  country — witness  the  vetturino  who 
killed  the  Prince  of  Tresignano— and  as  I  saw  that  he  remained 
behind,  and  was  a  little  uncomfortable  lest  he  should  make  a  com- 
plaint or  do  something  else,  instead  of  going  on  to  Tolentino  I 
stopped  and  supped  at  Valchimara.** 

Next  day,  this  adventure  having  no  sequel,  the  party  proceeded 
to  Macerata.  It  was  easy  now  to  see  that  they  were  on  the  way 
to  Loretto,  so  full  were  the  roads  of  comers  and  goers ;  many,  who 
were  not  mere  private  individuals,  but  rich  persons  with  followers, 
travelled  on  foot  dressed  as  pilgrims ;  some  with  a  standard  and 
then  a  crucifix  preceding  them,  they  themselves  being  dressed  in 
a  suitable  livery. 

They  reached  Loretto  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  little  village, 
fortified  against  the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  on  a  slight  elevation, 
overlooking  on  one  side  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  other  the  Adriadc 
sea.  The  natives  said,  that  in  fine  weather  the  mountains  of 
Sclavonia  could  be  descried  on  the  eastern  horizon. 

Loretto  had  few  inhabitants,  save  those  in  the  service  of  the 
shrine,  directly  or  indirectly ;  as,  for  example,  hotel-keepers,  who 
supplied  very  dirty  lodgings;  and  dealers  in  waxwork  images, 
Paternosters,  Agnus  Dei,  Salvators,  and  "such  like  wares ; **  for 
which  there  was  a  great  number  of  fine  shops,  richly  furnished. 
'*  lUUd  out  for  my  part  fifty  good  crowns,**  says  Montaigne,  who 
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■eemed  determined  to  exhaust  eyery  possible  contradiction,  and 
prove  that  the  Skeptic  who  comes  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  may 
not  only  look  on  Protestantism  with  almost  priestly  jealousy  and 
dislike,  but  wear  a  crois  over  his  coat  and  a  holy  relic  under  his 
shirt 

At  Loretto,  all  the  priests,  the  churchmen,  and  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  resided  in  a  great  modem  palace,  where  also  lodged  a 
GoTemor,  an  ecclesiastic  under  the  authority  of  the  Legate  and 
Ae  Pope.  The  place  of  devotion — the  Santa  Casa — was  a  very 
old  and  mean  little  oblong  house,  bmlt  of  brick.  About  a  fifth  was 
divided  off,  as  especially  holy.  The  image  of  Our  Lady  hung 
against  one  part  of  the  wall  was  in  wood;  all  the  rest  was  covered 
with  rich  ex-votos ;  so  that  not  one  inch  was  there  that  did  not 
shine  with  gold  and  silver.  In  the  great  church  outside  were 
many  ornaments,  but  less  thanr  Montaigne  expected.  "  I  think," 
he  says,  *^  they  melt  the  old  oues  and  use  them  for  other  purposes. 
With  great  trouble,"  he  continued,  "  and  much  favour,  I  could 
scarcely  find  a  place  to  lodge  a  framed  tablet  with  four  silver 
figures  attached,  representing  Our  Lady,  myself,  my  wife,  and  my 
daughter.  At  the  foot  of  mine  there  is  inscribed  on  the  silver : 
*  Michael  Monianus,  Gallus  Vasco,  Eques  JRegii  Ordinis,  1581;' 
under  that  of  my  wife,  '  Francisca  Cassanianaj  uxor;*  under  that 
of  my  daughter,  ^  Leonora  Montana^  filia  uuica*  All  these  are  in 
a  row  kneeling  before  Our  Lady." 

In  the  retired  part  of  the  chapel,  to  which  no  light  of  day 
penetrated,  there  was  no  ornament,  no  bench,  no  painting,  no 
tapestry  on  the  walls ;  no  arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  by  those 
who  entered ;  and  no  respect  was  paid  to  rank  or  persons :  **  We 
kept  our  Easter  in  that  chapel,  a  privilege  not  aUowed  to  all.  It 
is  necessary  to  bespeak  places  beforehand.  A  Grerman  Jesuit 
said  mass  for  me,  and  gave  me  the  communion."  To  this  passage 
M.  de  Querlon  appends  a  triumphant  note :  "  Such  acts  of  piety 
allow  no  doubt  to  subsist  on  the  religion  of  Montaigne ;  therefore 
the  incredulous  and  the  skeptics,  who  have  often  claimed  him, 
may  scratch  him  out  of  their  catalolgue ! " 

Ha  VINO  performed  his  religious  duties,  Montaigne  determined 
to  attend  to  his  body,  and  to  proceed  to  the  baths  of  Delia  Villa. 
Leaving  Loretto,  he  went  first  to  Ancona.  By  way  of  Fano  and 
Urbino,  he  returned  hastily  into  Tuscany  and  reached  Florence. 
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But  here  he  stayed  only  a  night,  and  proceeded  on  hia  way. 
When  they  had  passed  Fistoia  they  found  the  cherries  ripening; 
and  villagera  came  and  offered  them  bvnches  of  strawberries  for 
sale.  By  way  of  Lucca  the  Essayist  at  length  reached  Delia  Villa, 
where  he  proposed  to  make  a  considerable  stay.  "  The  country 
is  hilly,"  says  he.  "  By  the  river  side  there  is  a  plain  of  some  two 
or  three  hundred  paces,  beyond  which,  along  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  rises  the  bath.  There  are  thirty  or  forty  houses  fitted 
up  for  the  service ;  the  chambers  are  handsome  and  private.  I 
visited  them  nearly  all  before  making  a  baxgain,  and  chose  the 
handsomest,  especially  as  to  the  view,  which  included  the  valley, 
the  river,  and  the  mountains  around,  all  cultivated  and  green  to 
the  Tery  summitB;  covered  here  with  chestnut  and  olive-trees, 
there  with  vines  planted  upon  the  mountains,  as  it  were  in  circular 
steps.  From  my  chamber  I  could  hear  all  night  the  gentle  murmnr 
of  the  river.  Between  the  houses  is  a  clear  place  for  walking, 
open  on  one  side  like  a  terrace,  with  trees  that  form  arches  through 
which  you  can  see  the  httle  plain  I  have  mentioned ;  and  some 
two  hundred  paces  beneath  you  a  pretty  little  village,  also  used 
by  the  bathers  when  there  are  many.** 

Montaigne  lodged  with  a  Captain  Faulini ;  and  was  supplied 
with  a  parlour,  three  rooms,  a  kitchen,  and  a  sort  of  attic  for  Ids  ser- 
vants. His  host  allowed  him,  as  he  minutely  records,  *'  salt,  a  napkiB 
every  day,  a  table-cloth  every  three  days,  all  iron  utensils  for  the 
kitchen,  with  candlesticks, — ^the  whole  tor  eleven  ^cus,  which  made 
some  sous  more  than  ten  pistoles,  or  fifty  francs,  for  a  fortnight" 
Does  not  this  confirm  the  view  that  Michel  de  Montaigne  was  likely 
to  meddle  in  household  matters  al  his  chftteau  far  more  than  he 
chooses  to  confess  ?  He  proceeds  :  ^  Pots,  dishes^  and  plates  of 
earthenware,  we  had  to  buy,  also  glasses  and  knives ;  **  and  so  on. 

Let  us  lightly  pass  over  this  residence  at  Delia  Villa,  which 
occupies  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  journal  It  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  records  of  the  taking  of  medicine  and  the  waters,  of  their  effects, 
and  of  the  pcMgnant  physical  sufferings  of  the  writer.  Many  of  the 
notes  have  all  the  effect,  for  a  time,  of  humow ;  but  at  last  become 
pathetic  from  sheer  nalvetd  and  earnestness. 

It  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  Montaigne's  character,  that  about 
this  time  he  detennined  to  cease  writing  his  journal  in  French, 
and  to  try  the  Italian.  The  least  said  about  his  proficiency  in  that 
language  the  better.     However,  his  meaning  is  always  tolerabl} 
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tfear.    For  some  time  he  has  little  to  saj  except  about  his  drugs, 
his  baths,  and  his  regimen. 

Getting  tired  of  the  baths,  Montaigne  made  a  trip  to  Florence, 
and  saw  some  chariot  races  which  pleased  him,  *^  because  they  re- 
minded him  of  the  ancient  games."  Again  he  notices  the  absence 
of  beaatiful  girls  at  these  public  assemblies.  Still  restless  and  ill, 
he  determined  to  return  to  Delia  Villa.  On  his  way  he  passed 
thzoagh  Pisa,  and  Tisited  the  cathedral,  where  it  is  interesting  to 
reflect  that  he  maj  have  elbowed  Galileo,  at  that  time  aged  eigh- 
teen, and  preluding  to  his  great  discoyeries  by  watching  the  regular 
oscillation  of  a  lamp  swinging  from  the  roof.  Leaving  Pisa  at 
length  he  returned  to  Delia  Villa,  where  he  was  received  with 
infinite  caresses ;  and  resumed  his  baths  at  once.  The  increase 
of  his  sofferings  is  developed  before  us  in  many  pages  of  familiar 
writing.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  have  been  on  the  point  of 
death.  A  dread^l  toothache  coming  in  addition  to  his  other  ills, 
he  was  not  able  to  support  the  pain,  and  took.to  his  bed. 

At  last  Montaigne  was  wearied  of  the  baths  of  Delia  Villa,  and 
thought  of  going  to  finish  his  cure  elsewherS.  Early  in  September 
(1581)  the  toothache  and  neuralgia  returned,  with  such  fury,  that 
"  he  passed  the  cruellest  night  he  ever  remembered ;  he  was  almost 
mad."  Brandy,  held  in  the  mouth,  allayed  the  pain.  All  the 
gentlemen  at  the  baths  paid  him  visits  of  condolence  in  his  bed. 
The  world  was  on  the  point  of  losing  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Esnys,  the  crowning  part  of  the  work. 

Bat  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  news  came  that  seems  to  have 
h^ped  to  effect  a  cure,  by  occupying  Montaigne's  imagination. 
By  letters  from  M.  de  Taosin,  dated  Bordeaux,  August  2,  he 
learned  that  ''  the  preceding  day  he  had  been  elected  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  Mayor  of  Bordeaux."  His  correspondent 
begged  him  to  accept  the  post  for  love  of  his  country.  Although  he 
seems  to  have  hesitated,  yet  he  set  off  at  once  for  Rome  to  receive 
the  oflScial  letters,  the  despatch  of  which  was  announced  to  him,  and 
packed  up  on  his  way,  at  Lucca,  two  great  cases  of  goods  for  France. 

Montaigne  reached  Rome  on  October  1,  and  received  there 
the  despatches  from  the  Jurats  of  Bordeaux.  He  had  now,  at  any 
rate,  made  up  his  mind  to  return  hnmediately  to  France.  He 
sent  off  a  heavy  trunk  to  Milan,  containing  many  precious  things ; 
^  among  others,  a  magnificent  chaplet  of  Agnus  Dei,  the  finest  in 
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Rome.  It  had  been  made  expressly  for  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Empress,  and  one  of  his  gentlemen  had  got  the  Pope  to  bless  it" 

Montaigne  left  Rome  on  the  15th  of  October,  being  accompa- 
nied as  far  as  the  first  post  by  MM.  d'Estissac,  de  Morens,  and 
many  other  gendemen.  Others,  as  MM.  du  Bellay,  d'Ambres, 
d'Allegres,  wished  to  go  forth,  and  had  hired  horses;  but  Mon- 
taigne made  haste  in  order  to  save  them  the  trouble.  He  evi- 
dently enjoyed  all  this  worldly  respect,  paid  in  part  to  the  Essayist, 
in  part  to  the  new  "  Mayor  and  Governor  of  Bordeaux." 

The  return-journey  was  performed  with  comparative  rapidity. 
Yet  the  traveller,  although  he  gave  up  seeing  Genoa,  turned  aside 
to  visit  the  field  of  Pavia,  where  Francis  the  First  was  defeated ; 
and  went  to  Milan,  **  the  most  populous  city  of  Italy,"  which  he 
compares  to  Paris.  Thence  proceeding  by  way  of  Turin,  he 
passed  the  Mont  Cenis  (where  only  he  ceased  to  write  Italian), 
reached  Chambery,  crossed  the  Mont  du  Chat  which  overhangs 
the  western  bank  of  Lake  Bourget,  and  having  paid  a  visit  to 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  arrived  at  Montaigne  on  tiie  last  day  of 
November,  *'  having  been  absent  seventeen  months  and  eight  days." 

Montaigne  alleges  that  he  at  first  positively  refused  the  honour 
voted  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  who  elected  him  as  their  Mayor, 
being  sure,  he  says,  that  he  was  only  chosen  on  account  of  the 
memory  of  his  father's  mayordom ;  but  remonstrances  being  made 
to  him,  he  accepted.  Soon  after  arriving  at  Montaigne,  indeed, 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  the  king : — 

"  Monsieur  de  Montaigne, — As  I  hold  in  great  esteem  your  fidel- 
ity and  zealous  devotion  to  my  service,  I  have  been  much  pleased 
to  hear  of  your  election  as  mayor  of  my  city  of  Bordeaux.  I  have 
confirmed  the  more  willingly  this  election,  because  it  was  brought 
about  without  intrigue  in  your  absence.  Therefore  I  order  and 
enjoin  you  expressly,, without  delay  or  excuse,  to  return  as  soon  as 
you  receive  these  presents,  and  exercise  the  office  to  which  yoa 
have  been  so  legitimately  called.  By  so  doing  you  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  me,  and  the  contrary  will  displease  me  greatly.  I 
pray  Grod,  M  de  Montaigne,  to  have  you  in  his  sacred  keeping. 

"  Hbnbt. 
"  Porii,  Nov.  26, 1681." 

The  mayorship  of  Bordeaux  was  a  high  dignity  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  None  but  gentlemen  following  the  profession  of  arms 
could  legally  exercise  it.     Bordeaux,  in  fact,  was  the  third  city  in 
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importance  of  all  France,  and  had  many  peculiar  privileges.  The 
mayor  took  precedence,  not  only  of  all  nobles  in  the  proyince,  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  all  nobles  in  the  kingdom.  His  office  was 
military,  and  he  oflen  commanded  armies.  There  was  no  other 
city  where  the  magistrates  held  so  great  a  state.  When  they  went 
forth,  forty  archers,  with  scarlet  casques,  marched  before  them  and 
the  officers  of  the  town.  The  mayor,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  white 
and  red  velvet,  with  ornaments  of  brocade,  moved  two  or  three 
paces  in  front  of  the  Jurats,  who  were  dressed  in  white  and  red 
damask. 

Mont2ugne  gives  his  own  account  of  this  high  dignity.  The 
office,  which  was  merely  honourable,  without  any  emolument  what- 
ever, was  held  for  two  years ;  but  a  magistrate  who  made  himself 
popular  could  be  continued  for  two  other  years.  This  happened 
rarely.  It  happened  to  M.  de  Lansac  and  M.  de  Biron,  and  it 
happened  to  Montaigne.  In  a  tone  of  grave  irony,  which  some 
critics  have  mistaken  for  puerile  boasting,  the  Essayist  compares 
his  own  conduct,  in  first  refusing,  then  accepting  the  appointment, 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander,  who  refused  at  the  outset  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Corinth;  but  when  he  was  informed  that 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  had  formerly  been  citizens,  accepted ! 

When  Montaigne  reached  his  chftteau  on  the  last  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1581,  despite  the  reception  of  the  king's  letter,  he  exhibited 
no  hurry  to  go  and  take  the  oaths  and  inhabit  the  splendid  mairie 
of  Bordeaux.  When  he  did  so  at.  last,  he  seized  every  opportu- 
nity to  be  back  at  his  ch&teau,  where  he  had  to  write  more  Essays 
and  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  first  two  books. 

MoxTAiGNE,  however,  entered  on  his  fimctions  as  mayor  early 
in  1582 ;  and  though  he  did  not  profess  any  great  zeal,  gave  great 
satisfaction.  "  As  soon  as  I  arrived,"  he  says,  '*  I  told  them  what 
they  had  to  expect  of  me, — no  memoxy,  no  vigilance,  no  experi- 
ence, no  vigour ;  but  also  no  hatred,  no  ambition,  no  avarice,  and 
no  violence.**  A  magistrate  with  these  qualities,  and  the  quiet 
wisdom  of  Montaigne,  was  well  suited  for  the  time  in  which  he  had 
to  serve  at  first  It  was  quite  calm.  There  was  nothing  to  attend 
to  but  municipal  duties.  He  came  to  pacify,  but  found  the  task 
not  easy.  One  of  the  first  acts  committed  under  his  government 
was  the  unlawful  seizure  of  the  city  of  Perigueux  by  the  Catholic 
k>rds  and  gentlemen  of  Perigord. 
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The  earty  part  of  Montaigne's  mayorship  was  quiet  enoagli, 
however.  Although  the  Ligue  existed,  it  had  not  jet  commenced 
its  abominable  public  career.  There  seemed  a  chance  that  discord 
might  cease.  Among  the  articles  agreed  to  at  the  Conference  of 
Fleix  was  the  sending  of  what  was  called  a  Chamber  of  Justice 
into  Guienne<— that  is,  a  number  of  judges  selected  from  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  in  order  to  replace  a  chamber  chosen  half  by  one 
party  half  by  another,  from  the  Catholic  Parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
which  had  shown  itself  unjust  and  partial  in  its  decisions.  This 
commission  was  presided  over  by  Antoine  Seguier,  and  contained 
among  others  Claude  du  Puy  and  Jacques  de  Thou ;  the  latter 
g^ves  us  the  history  of  its  movements.  Its  advocate  was  Loysel, 
and  its  Procureur-General  Pithou. 

The  Commissioners  intended  first  to  establish  their  court  at 
Liboume,  but  reflecting  on  the  poverty  of  the  lawyers  who  would 
have  had  to  come  thither  from  Bordeaux, — the  pleaders  did  not 
occur  to  them — they  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  the  capital  It 
was  on  Jan.  26, 1582,  that  they  held  their  first  sitting  at  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Jacobins.  Montaigne  was  present  as  mayor.  A  vast 
crowd  had  collected  to  welcome  the  new  judges — a  way  of  express- 
ing hatred  of  the  old  ones.  The  first  sitting  was  occupied  with  a 
discourse  or  remonstrance  by  Loysel,  who  displayed  so  much  elo- 
quence that  Montaigne  paid  him  a  special  compliment  He  spoke 
of  equal  justice  in  a  manner  that  caused  some  excitement  at  court 
The  session  of  Bordeaux  lasted  six  months,  during  which  time  the 
members  of  the  commission  spent  their  time  in  the  society  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  province ;  and  formed  fiiendships  that  in 
many  cases  were  lasting.  It  was  then  that  De  Thou  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Montaigne,  who  appears  to  have  received  hospitably 
at  his  splendid  "  Mairie  "  all  these  strangers.  "  The  Mayor,"  says 
De  Thou,  "  was  a  man  of  great  frankness,  disliking  all  constraint, 
who  entered  into  no  cabal.  He  was  very  learned  in  our  contem- 
porary history,  but  especially  in  that  of  Guienne,  his  countiy, 
which  he  knew  perfectiy." 

The  Session  of  the  Court  lasted  six  months.  At  its  conclusion, 
Loysel  made  a  second  long  speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the 
illustrious  lawyers  who  had  practised  in  Guienne,  particularly- 
mentioning  among  others,  Pommier,  La  Chassagne,  La  Boetie,  and 
Montaigne,  with  great  praise.  The  Court  then  transferred  its  sit- 
tings to  Agen,  whence  Loysel  sent  a  copy  of  his  second  speech  to 
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Montaigne,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  called  him  "  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  ornaments,  not  only  of  Guienne,  hot  of  all  France."  Thi^ 
letter,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  dedication,  called  forth  a  present  of  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays  in  quarto,  which  still  exists 
with  the  antograph  of  Montaigne. 

Montaigne  was  not  present  to  hear  Loysel's  second  Remon- 
strance. The  fact  is,  that  in  August  he  had  been  sent  to  court 
^'for  the  affairs  of  the  city,  with  ample  Memoirs  and  Instruc- 
tions.'' What  were  these  affairs,  however,  has  not  been  noted. 
We  merely  know  that  his  mission  was  important,  and  was  quite 
socceaaful.  We  may  refer  to  this  visit  to  Paris,  Montaigne's  chief 
experience  of  the  absurd  and  licentious  deyotion  of  Henry  the 
Third,  to  which  he  more  than  once  refers,  and  which  was  then  in 
its  fiill  paroxysm. 

MoNTAiGKE  seems  to  hare  been  quite  satisfied  with  his  own 
conduct  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  his  first  election 
and  August  1,  1588 ;  and  most  of  the  people  of  Bordeaux  evi- 
dently agreed  vrith  him,  for  he  was  reelected.  "  They  did  more 
for  me  in  giving  me  the  office  again,"  he  says,  "  than  when  they 
gave  it  me  at  first"  He  does  not  mention,  however,  that  at  the 
second  election  there  was  great  opposition.  The  Talidity  of  the 
proceedings,  indeed,  was  attacked  before  the  Parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux ;  and  this  move  proving  unsuccessful,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Council  of  State,  on  the  plea  that  the  renewal  of  Mon* 
taigne's  term  of  office  was  contrary  to  the  ordonnance  of  1550. 
Hie  election  was  confirmed ;  but  in  the  Registers  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  it  was  expressly  stated,  that  this  was  done  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  Mon- 
taigne and  the  Jurats,  however,  sent  up  a  strong  protest  against 
this  minute  (it  is  preserved,  dated  March  5,  1584)  ;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  gained  their  point 

In  1588  a  rather  curious  incident,  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
communications  in  France  at  that  period,  occurred.  The  chief 
trade  of  Bordeaux  was  carried  on  by  the  rivers,  and  it  was  very 
important  to  it  that  they  should  be  free.  But  in  this  year  the  in- 
habitants of  Mas  de  Verdun  threatened  to  stop  the  loaded  boats 
that  plied  between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  in  consequence  of 
which  Montaigne  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  King  of  Na- 
vacre ;  and  his  instructions  have  been  preserved. 
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A  remonstrance  was  addressed  in  1583  by  Montaigne,  as  mayor 
of  Bordeaux,  and  the  Jurats  of  the  city,  to  Henry  the  Third,  full 
of  humane  and  wise  suggestions.  It  set  forth,  that  according  to 
ordonnances  **  conform  to  reason,  all  taxes  should  bear  equally  on 
all  persons,  the  strong  supporting  the  weak ;  it  being  reasonable 
that  those  who  had  lai^e  means  should  pay  more  than  those  who 
lived  on  chance  and  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows ; "  and  then  went 
on  to  complain,  that  even  the  sons  of  Presidents  and  ConseiUers 
were  declared  by  the  Parliament  exempt  from  taxation,  so  that 
the  whole  burden  fell  upon  the  poor.  Further,  it  had  been  the 
privilege  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux  to  appoint  sworn  Tavemiers 
and  Cabaretiers  to  sell  wine,  **  the  only  source  of  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants ; "  but  now  edicts  had  been  passed,  making  these  posts 
venal  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  court  "  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  the  misery  of  the  time,  so  great  since  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  civil  wars,  many  persons  of  aU  sexes  and  qualities 
are  reduced  to  mendicity,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cities 
and  the  fields  but  an  unlimited  multitude  of  poor.  This  would 
not  happen,''  says  Montaigne,  ^'  if  the  edict  issued  by  the  late 
King  Charles  of  good  memory,  whom  God  absolve,  were  exe- 
cuted,— to  the  effect,  that  every  parish  should  be  obliged  to 
support  its  poor,  and  not  allow  them  to  wander  elsei^here." 
Montaigne  also  complains  that  the  city  was  infested  by  crowds 
of  pilgrims  to  St  Jacques  of  Compostello,  and  other  shrines; 
who  begged,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  public  ;  whilst  the  priors 
and  administrators  of  hospitals,  mostly  of  royal  foundation,  neg- 
lected or  refused  to  feed  them;  the  remedy  proposed  for  this 
latter  grievance  is  a  threat,  that  if  the  pilgrims  were  not  properly 
attended  to  by  the  charities  instituted  for  that  purpose,  their  prop- 
erty would  be  seized.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  the  success  of 
this  remonstrance. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  times  was  now  changing.  The  compara- 
tive tranquillity  which  enabled  Montaigne  to  gain  so  good  a  repu- 
tation as  a  magistrate  was  beginning  to  be  disturbed ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  his  post  would  not  much  longer  be  a  sinecure.  The 
first  year  of  his  office  had  scarcely  passed  away,  indeed,  before  he 
seems  to  have  been  disgusted  with  his  dignity.  He  tried  after- 
wards to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  never  heartily  entered  into 
his  work :  "  The  Mayor  and  Montaigne  were  always  two  persons.** 
This  is  in  a  passage  which  may  have  suggested  the  famous  **A11 
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the  World's  a  Stage."  .  .  .  .  ^*  Most  of  our  occupations  are  far- 
cical :  Mundus  universus  exercet  histrionum : " — 

**  Le  monde  nniversel  sans  fin  jone  nne  farce," 

to  use  the  words  of  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay's  translation. 

Towards  the  end  oC  1584  Montaigne,  wearied  of  the  city  and 
its  busy  life,  started  off  for  his  chAteau,  where  he  seems  to  have 
passed  the  winter,  not  expecting,  doubtless,  to  be  honoured  by  a 
royal  visit.  I  have  alluded  more  than  once  to  the  connection, 
more  or  less  intimate,  that  existed  between  Montaigne  and  the 
Court  of  Navarre.  It  began,  possibly,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
Maiguerite,  which  was  of  early  date — before  her  marriage  and  be- 
fore the  St  Bartholomew.  But  the  Court  of  Navarre,  held  now 
at  Pan,  now  at  N^rae,  now  at  Agen,  now  shifting  over  the  country, 
was  so  completely  neighbouring  Montaigne  and  the  places  where 
oor  philosopher  was  accustomed  to  be,  that  we  may  suppose  the 
connection  to  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period.  Our  Essay- 
ist, however,  was  a  strict  royalist ;  and  not  only  in  time  of  war 
publicly  declared  against  Henry  of  Navarre,  but  actually  fought 
against  him  on  many  occasions.  All  these  facts  are  singularly 
obscure,  and  cannot  be  understood  if  we  do  not  remember  the 
peculiar  nature  of  a  civil  contest,  in  which  the  combatants  were 
sometimes  not  divided  even  by  animosity,  and  were  with  difficulty 
kept  from  stopping  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  to  talk  of  their  private 
affairs  with  their  enemies  for  the  day. 

By  his  acquaintance  with  Corisande  d'Andoins,  who  at  last  had 
become  the  declared  mistress  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Montaigne 
could  get  at  the  private  key  to  favour,  whenever  he  chose  to  use 
it  Henry  was,  politically  speaking,  a  favourite  with  him,  though 
judged  calmly  and  without  passion. 

Our  Essayist,  now  negotiator,  had,  in  May,  1584,  been  on  a 
mission  from  M.  Marshal  de  Matignon  to  Henry  the  Fourth  at 
N^rac,  and  brought  back  a  letter  of  compliment,  ending  with  the 
words,  "  M.  de  Montaigne  will  tell  you  the  rest"  We  do  not 
know  the  subject  of  these  negotiations ;  but  the  king  and  the 
philosopher  were  on  excellent  terms.  Perhaps  it  was  then  that 
Montaigne  received  the  honorary  title  of  Gentleman  in  Ordinary 
to  the  King  of  Navarre's  Bedchamber,  so  that  thenceforth  he 
served  two  masters. 

At  any  rate,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  the  truant  mayor, 
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occupied  with  his  beloved  Essays  at  his  castle,  received  news  that 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  about  to  visit  him.  Writing  to  the  Jurats 
of  Bordeaux,  he  said,  two  days  before :  "  All  the  court  of  Sainte- 
Foi  are  on  my  hands,  and  have  appointed  to  come  and  see  me." 
Henry  made  a  detour  through  the  country,  and  having  dined  at 
Gnrson,  came  to  sup  and  sleep  at  Montaigne.  This  event  was 
very  pleasing  to  its  owner's  vanity.  In  his  journal  we  find  the 
following : — 

"  December  19,  1584.  The  King  of  Navarre  came  to  see  me  at 
Montaigne,  where  he  had  never  been  before.  He  remained  there 
two  days,  served  by  my  people,  without  any  of  his  officers ;  he 
allowed  no  assay,  (against  poison,)  and  slept  in  my  bed.  ...  At 
the  king's  departure  I  had  a  stag  started  for  him  in  my  forest, 
(the  forest  of  Saint  Claud,  or  Bretanord,)  which  led  him  a  chase  of 
two  days" 

Early  in  February,  1585,  Montaigne  wrote  to  wish  a  happy  new 
year  to  the  Jurats  of  Bordeaux,  and  vaguely  hints  that  as  soon  as 
it  is  convenient  he  will  return  to  his  duties  I 

We  cannot  now  expect  to  meet  with  public  events  that  much 
influenced  Montaigne  intellectual!} .  The  formation  of  his  mind 
and  opinions  has  been  seen.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  trace 
his  pei'sonal  movements,  and  observe  his  conduct  in  the  position  to 
which — in  part  his  literary  reputation,  in  part  the  respect  enter- 
tained  for  his  family — had  raised  him.  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  insist  much  on  the  negotiations  carried  on  between 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Mar^chal  de  Matignon,  although  the 
name  of  Montiugne,  as  mayor,  now  and  then  occurs  in  the  corre- 
spondence ;  and  even  the  long  despatches  of  Duplessis-Momy,  ad- 
dressed to  the  mayor  on  the  subject  of  the  capture  of  Mont^le- 
Marsan,  seem  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  scarcely  to  add  anything  to 
Montaigne's  biography. 

Montaigne  returned  to  Bordeaux  in  the  spring,  and  found  it  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  The  Duke  of  Guise  had  already 
begun  his  famous  enterprise,  and  was  raising  an  army  for  the 
Ligue.  Montaigne  was  waking  and  watching  over  the  safety  of 
the  city  committed  to  his  charge;  but  how  anxiously  he  begs  the 
Mar^chal  to  come  and  relieve  his  anxiety !  True  lovers  of  the 
Essayist  will  not  be  sorry  to  find  him  shrinking  from  the  repulsive 
duties  of  a  subordinate  office  during  a  civil  war,  which  compels 
him  to  apologize  for  having  meditated  '*  gentle  measares,**  instead 
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oT  proceeding  to  the  summary  executioQ  of  some  suspected  person. 
We  can  never  feel  so  comfortable  in  his  society  when  serving  the 
despicable  Heniy  the  Third,  no  matter  from  what  motives,  as 
when  meditating  new  sentences  in  his  tower,  or  jogging  along  the 
highways  of  France  and  Italy  in  search  of  health  and  experience. 
The  picture,  however,  would  not  be  complete  if  due  importance 
were  not  given  to  what  is  known  of  *^  the  public  life  "  of  Montaigne. 

The  ChAteau  Trompette  had  been  in  danger  of  being  betrayed 
to  the  liguers,  and  Montaigne  assisted  Matignon  in  his  vigorous 
measures  to  preserve  it  for  the  king.  M.  Griin  conjectures,  that 
about  this  time  it  was  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  the 
great  display  of  troc^  which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Essays. 
There  was  some  fear  that  the  troops  would  mutiny  and  murder 
tfaeb  officers.  On  this  account  it  had  been  proposed  to  restrict 
them  from  firing  a  salute,  but  Montaigne  advised  that  no  suspicion 
should  be  shown,  and  the  whole  affair  in  consequence  passed  off 
welL 

In  April,  the  Mayor  had  been  on  another  mission  to  the  King 
of  Navarre,  who  was  at  war  with  the  partisans  of  the  Ligue,  but 
not  exactly  with  Henry  the  Third ;  and  in  June  we  find  him  on  a 
flmilar  service  ;  but  all  we  know  of  these  journeys  is  that  Henry 
placed  as  much  confidence  in  the  ambassador  as  did  those  who 
sent  him,  and  that  he  naturally  assumed  the  character  of  a  medi- 


About  this  time  the  whole  province  of  Guienne  was  in  a  state 
of  frightful  disorder,  and  Perigord  especially.  The  King  of 
Navarre  and  his  partisans  occupied  many  strong  places,  whence 
they  made  incursions  for  subsistence  on  every  side,  whilst  the 
Cadiolic  bands  in  the  service  of  the  Ligue  also  overran  the 
country.  From  March  to  August,  says  Falma  Cayet,  the  soldier 
lived  upon  the  peasant ;  but  there  was  no  fighting,  only  pillage. 
To  this  Montaigne  alludes,  where  he  writes :  ^*  An  increased 
weight  of  our  troubles  during  several  months  fell  right  upon  me. 
I  had,  on  the  one  hand,  the  enemy  at  my  gates ;  on  the  other  the 
Fkwreurs,  or  Marauders,  a  worse  enemy ;  and  suffered  all  military 
outrages  at  once."  That  was  a  time  of  absolute  anarchy,  in  which 
phmder  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  Montaigne  feared  com- 
plete ruin.  *'  I  suffered  all  the  inconvenience  which  comes  from 
moderation  in  such  cases.    I  was  spoiled  on  all  hands.    To  the 
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Ghibeline  I  was  a  Guelf,  and  to  the  Guelf  a  Ghibeline."  Matten 
went  so  far,  that  Montaigne  began  to  look  out  among  his  friends 
for  one  with  whom  he  could  find  shelter  for  his  **  needy  and  diii- 
honoured  old  age."  But  he  cast  his  eyes  around  in  vain.  At  last 
he  perceived  that  the  only  sure  way  was  to  depend  upon  himself. 
The  weapon  he  found  most  useful  was  patience ;  and  he  doubts 
**  whether  he  can  decently  acknowledge  "  how  patiently  he  bore 
the  sufferings  of  others  as  well  as  his  own. 

Montaigne  appears  suddenly  to  have  abandoned  his  official 
duties  to  go  and  take  care  of  his  family  and  property.  At  that 
time  a  terrible  plague  burst  out  in  Bordeaux,  supposed  to  have 
been  engendered  in  a  filthy  bog  to  the  west  of  the  city  ;  and  some 
biographers  seem  to  believe  that  he  fled  away  in  alarm,  with  so 
many  other  of  the  healthy  inhabitants.  But  he  very  clearly  implies 
that  he  was  engaged  in  protecting  his  estate,  as  well  as  he  could, 
when  the  pestilence  reached  that  district  and  entered  his  very 
castle.  Never  was  there  so  vehement  an  attack.  Contagion  had 
oflen  approached,  but,  such  was  the  salubrity  of  the  air  round  his 
castle,  had  never  before  reached  it.  Now  it  did  so,  and  strange 
effects  were  produced.  The  sight  of  his  house  became  frightful  to 
him.  No  further  guard  was  kept;  everything  was  abandoned. 
"  I,  usually  so  hospitable,"  he  says,  *'  was  obliged,  painfully,  to 
seek  out  a  retreat  for  my  family.  We  were  a  wandering  family, 
fearful  to  our  friends  and  to  ourselves,  creating  horror  wherever 
we  went  Whenever  one  of  us  felt  a  pain,  even  in  the  little 
finger,  we  were  obliged  to  decamp ;  for  at  such  time  every  disease 
is  supposed  to  be  plague.  Not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  escaped.  ...  No  one  appeared  to  care  for 
aught  save  sepulture.  It  grieved  them  to  see  corpses  strewing  the 
fields,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild  beasts  that  flocked  thither  at  once. 
Healthy  men  dug  their  graves  in  time ;  others  got  into  them  living. 
One  of  my  workmen,  with  his  hands  and  feet,  drew  the  earth  over 
him  as  he  was  dying." 

The  "  caravan/'  of  which  Montaigne  speaks,  was  composed  of 
his  mother,  then  aged  seventy-seven,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and 
his  servants.  One  of  the  first  places  he  took  it  to  was  Libourne. 
He  wished  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  Bordeaux,  whither,  how- 
ever, he  declined  proceeding,  for  the  plague  continued  to  rage 
there  with  terrible  intensity.  The  Mar^chal  de  Matagnon,  express- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  Jurats,  wrote  to  him,  with  the  request  that  he 
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would  come  and  preside  over  the  election  of  his  successor.  This 
was  in  July.  Montaigne  at  once  made  up  his  mind  not  to  go.  He 
knew  the  terrible  state  of  the  city.  No  one  who  could  go  else- 
where ranained  within  the  walls.  There  was  nothing  either 
heroic  or  bad  in  the  act  of  Montaigne.  It  was  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  easy  character,  that  moved  in  the  middle  region. 
The  period  of  his  office  was  to  expire  the  next  day.  What  was 
asked  of  him  was  a  mere  formality. 

The  election  took  place  in  the  absence  of  the  Essayist,  and  M. 
de  Matignon  was  named  as  his  successor.  Great  must  have  been 
bi^  joy  at  finding  himself  once  more  free  at  length  from  the  burden 
of  public  employment  Despite  some  short-comings,  he  retired 
with  honour,  and  the  period  of  his  administration  was  always  re- 
ferred to  with  respect,  although  it  was  generally  felt  that  a  more 
vigorous  hand  was  required  to  replace  his  cautious  one. 

As  soon  as  the  pestilence  had  ceased  its  ravages,  Montaigne 
returned  to  his  chfttean  and  spent  his  time  in  concluding  the  Third 
Book  of  the  Essays,  in  preparing  a  new  edition,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  order  to  his  affairs.  That  was  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult penods  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  The  civil  war  was 
never  more  fierce,  nor  carried  on  in  a  more  cruel  and  irregular 
manner.  Up  to  that  time  Montaigne's  residence,  though  unde- 
fended except  by  his  reputation,  had  remained  unmolested.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  had  boasted  of  the  absence  of  all  precaution,  and 
its  excellent  results ;  but  the  times  were  past  when  such  security 
could  be  indulged  in. 

A  certain  person — un  quidam — ^laid  a  plan  for  surprising  Mon- 
taigne and  his  house.  He  arrived  alone  at  the  gate,  and  impa- 
tiently b^ged  admission.  Montaigne  knew  him  by  name,  and  had 
reason  to  confide  in  him  as  a  neighbour,  and  something  even  of  a 
relative.  He  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened,  as  he  did  to  all.  The 
man  entered  all  afirighted,  his  horse  blown  and  much  harassed. 
The  story  he  told  was,  that  he  had  just  been  met,  about  half  a 
league  off,  by  one  of  his  enemies — Montaigne  knew  this  other  also, 
and  was  aware  of  their  quarrel — that  this  enemy  had  given  him 
hot  chase ;  that  he  had  been  surprised,  and  being  with  a  party 
inferior  in  number,  had  been  obliged  to  seek  shelter ;  that  he  was 
very  much  troubled  about  his  people,  who  must  be  either  killed  or 
prisoners.    Montaigne  very  simply  comforted,  reassured  him,  and 
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gave  him  to  drink.  Soon  after,  four  or  five  of  his  soldiers  pr» 
sented  themselves  to  enter ;  and  then  others,  and  others  besides, 
all  well-equipped  and  armed ;  so  that  ^at  last  there  were  twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  all  pretending  to  have  the  enemy  at  their  heels. 

This  mystery  began  to  excite  Montaigne's  suspicions.  He  was 
not  ignorant  in  what  kind  of  age  he  lived,  and  how  his  house  might 
be  envied.  Many  examples  presented  themselves  of  such  adven- 
tures. However,  thinking  it  to  be  of  no  use  to  have  begun  to  be 
civil  if  he  did  not  go  on,  he  continued  his  former  behaviour,  and 
received  all  hospitably.  The  party  remained  in  their  saddles, 
forming  a  menacing  group  in  the  court  The  chief  was  in  the 
house  with  Montaigne.  He  had  refused  to  have  his  horse  sent  to 
the  stable,  saying  that  he  must  go  further.  He  had  now  noUiing 
more  to  do  but  to  murder  his  host,  and  take  possession  of  tlie 
chftteau.  Suddenly  he  rose,  went  forth,  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  who  looked  wonderingly  at  him,  galloped  away 
across  the  court,  passed  the  little  triangular  space  between  the 
tower  and  the  out-buildings,  and  had  soon  disappeared.  Some 
time  after  he  boldly  related  the  story,  and  acknowledged  that 
Montaigne's  confiding  countenance  and  frank  manner  had  re- 
strained him. 

During  all  this  period  Montaigne  occasionally,  despite  his  age 
and  infirmities,  sallied  forth,  as  all  loyal  gentlemen  were  bound  to 
do,  and  joined  in  the  partisan  warfare  carried  on  in  Perigard 
against  Uie  Protestant  lords.  The  allusions  to  these  adventures, 
scattered  through  the  Essays,  especially  towards  the  end,  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  matter.  We  have  here  an  additional  touch  to  Mon- 
taigne's portrait,  quite  neglected  by  most  of  his  critics.  He  lays 
down  the  pen  from  time  to  time,  puts  on  the  cuirass,  girds  on  the 
sword,  mounts  his  horse  and  sallies  forth,  not  actuated  by  any 
enthusiasm,  but  partly  from  a  sense  of  duty,  partly  from  a  love  of 
that  kind  of  life,  its  freedom,  its  excitement,  its  very  danger ;  even 
the  sound  of  warlike  music  was  an  attraction  to  him.  That  he 
continued  these  episodes  in  his  old  age  is  certain.  He  says  he 
often  forgot  the  watchword  which  he  had  "  given  or  received  "  a 
few  hours  before ;  mentions  being  present  at  the  storming  of  little 
forts ;  and,  in  fact,  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  did  not  wear  the  sword 
as  a  mere  ornament  All  attempts,  however,  to  discover  in  what 
^  affairs  "  Montaigne  engaged  have  failed. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  amidst  such  circumatanoes  it  was 
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u  effort  of  philosophy  in  Montaigne  to  continue  the  preparation 
of  his  Essays.  He  worked  on,  however,  and  at  length  completed 
the  thirteen  additional  Essays  which  form  the  Third  Book,  all 
very  important  for  their  length  and  matter,  and  determined  to 
go  to  Paris  to  superintend  their  publication.  This  was  early  in 
1588. 

On  the  way  he  met  with  another  adventure,  of  a  similar  kind 
to  the  one  already  related.  There  had  been  a  truce  published, 
hut  the  country  remained  in  a  most  insecure  state.  Montaigne 
was  advancing  by  way  of  the  Limousin  towards  Orleans.  His 
being  abroad  became  known,  and  at  once  two  or  three  **  caval- 
cades" from  various  points  set  out  to  catch  him.  One  of  these 
joined  him  on  the  third  day ;  and  he  was  charged  at  once  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  masked  gentlemen,  followed  by  a  wave  of  oT' 
goulets.  He  seems  to  have  resisted  a  little  and  then  surrendered, 
lliey  led  him  into  the  depths  of  a  neighbouring  forest,  dismounted 
him,  robbed  him,  searched  his  coffers,  took  his  money-box,  shared 
his  hones  and  baggage.  Then  began  a  discussion  as  to  ransom, 
which  they  placed  so  high  that  he  saw  they  did  not  understand  his 
woridly  position.  There  was  a  moment  when  they  were  on  the 
point  of  putting  him  to  death.  But  Montaigne  did  not  flinch, 
and  appealed  to  the-  truce  ]  saying,  moreover,  they  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  got ;  and  would  promise  no  ransom. 
Afber  two  or  three  hoars,  they  put  him  on  a  horse  incapable  of 
running  away,  and  set  a  guard  of  fifteen  or  twenty  arquebuss-men 
over  him.  His  people  were  given  to  others  in  charge ;  and  the 
party  started  off  wi^  their  prisoners,  by  different  roads,  through 
the  forest.  But  Montaigne  had  not  ridden  three  shots'  distance 
when  the  chief  came  back  to  him  with  gentler  words,  stopped  the 
troop,  searched  for  his  property,  and  restored  it  all  to  him,  even 
his  money-box.  He  could  never  quite  understand  the  reason  of 
this  sudden  change — ^for  his  enemies  were  of  an  opposite  party, 
and  he  had  boldly  admitted  his  opinions.  The  chief,  taking  off 
his  mask,  told  his  name ;  and  said  the  good  countenance  and  firm- 
ness of  language  of  Montaigne  had  influenced  him ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  his  reputation  as  author  of  the  Essays  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  saving  him. 

However,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  warned  that  further  on  he 
would  be  again  attacked.  But  he  escaped  these  other  dangers 
with  his  life,  although  he  appears  to  have  been  again  robbed  of  his 
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money,  this  time  definitively — ^unless  we  suppose  the  return  of  hii 
*'  box/'  mentioned  in  the  Essays,  to  have  been  one  of  those  little 
ornaments  which  we  know  he  was  sometimes  fond  of  adding  to  his 
stories.  However  this  may  be,  after  many  escapes  he  arrived 
penniless  at  Orleans,  where  he  stopped,  fearing  to  go  further. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  follow  Montaigne  for  some  time  so 
closely  through  the  active  scenes  of  life,  that  we  have  almost 
forgotten  the  valetudinarian  speculator.  During  all  this  time, 
whither  were  his  speculations  tending  ?  More  and  more  towards 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  Vamity  of  vanities — such  was  his  estima- 
tion of  the  world.  Having  scoffed  at  Reason,  he  scofis  at  Ex- 
perience. Man  was  made  to  seek,  but  not  to  find  knowledge. 
<'  There  is  no  quality  so  universal,  in  this  image  of  things,  as  di- 
versity." He  casts  another  rapid  glance  over  the  objects  of  all 
researches^  and  is  astonished,  more  than  ever,  at  their  infinite 
variety.  What  hope  was  there  of  any  definite  conclusion? 
^  Nothing  but  our  weakness,"  he  says,  '^  leads  us  to  be  content 
with  what  others,  or  we  ourselvesi,  find  in  this  hunt  after  knawl' 
edge.  .  .  There  is  no  end  to  our  inquisitions :  our  end  is  in  the 
other  world.  .  .  What  a  swarm  of  commentators !  how  few  au- 
thors! .  .  Our  opinions  are  grafted  one  on  the  other;  the  first 
serves  as  a  stalk  for  the  second,  thd  second  for  the  third."  .  .  . 
"  Our  contestation  is  verbal :  I  ask,  what  is  Nature,  Volupty, 
Circle,  and  Substitution  ?  the  question  is  in  words  and  is  answered 
in  words.  A  stone  is  a  body ;  but  what  is  a  body  ?  A  substance. 
And  what  is  substance  ?  So  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  They 
exchange  one  word  for  another,  often  less  known.  I  know  better 
what  a  Man  is  than  what  is  Animal,  Mortal,  or  Reasonable.  To 
appease  one  doubt  they  give  me  three." 

These  discussions,  and  others  more  directly  bearing  on  practical 
life,  annoyed  Montaigne.  The  "  hunt  after  knowledge"  began  to 
seem  wearisome  to  him.  "  The  wisest  plan  is  to  follow  nature  as 
simply  as  possible  Oh,  what  a  soft  and  delicious  pillow,  and  how 
healthy,  are  ignorance  and  incuriosity,  for  the  repose  of  a  well- 
formed  head ! "    This  is  the  last  result  of  Montaigne's  philosophy. 

Partiy  in  a  spirit  of  raillery  against  the  magnificent  doctors  who 
"  rode  cockhorse  on  the  epicycle  of  Mercury,"  and  treated  our 
body  as  a  rag  in  their  discourses,  partly  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
]ilayful  licentiousness  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  manners, 
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IfontaigDe  sat  down  one  day  to  comment  the  fiuaons  Yirgiliaii 
paattge:— 

**  Dixent;  et  niyeis  hinc  atqne  hinc  diva  lacertU 
Ganotantem  amplexn  molli  fovet,"  «c.  r.  A. 

The  Essays  would  not  haye  been  complete  without  this  extraordi- 
naiy  lacnbration,  which  has  raised  the  ire  of  monks  and  puritans 
ever  since.  How  man  j  must  haye  thrilled  with  dangerous  fear  as 
thej  read — fear  followed,  we  must  suppose,  by  anger ;  for  great 
is  the  number  of  copies  found  in  public  and  private  libraries  with 
these  hundred  leaves  or  so  torn  oat  by  some  convulsive  hand  1 
One  is  disposed  to  imagine,  at  first,  that  this  mutilation  is  the 
punishment  of  one  or  two  coarse  passages,  and  some  few  very 
daring  Anacreontie  notes  here  and  there  sounded.  But  sacb 
cannot  be  the  case ;  for  many  as  audacious  flights  are  allowed  to 
pass  untouched  elsewhere. 

The  truth  is  that  Montaigne,  having  arrived  at  an  age  when  be 
can  no  longer  be  suspected— especially  considering  the  known 
gravity  of  his  manners — of  desiring  to  apologize  for  personal  ez« 
oesses,  took  pleasure,  whilst  indulging  his  wanton  imaginations,  in 
making  one  more  assault  on  asceticism,  which  would  convert  this 
worid  into  a  hospital,  filled  with  emaciated  patients,  lying  racked 
on  narrow  beds,  or  wandering  drearily  about  the  wards  in  expec- 
tation of  a  discharge,  instead  of  one  vast  source  of  delicious  sensa- 
tion. As  usual,  he  went  too  far,  did  this  moderate  man.  What 
horrified  the  anchorites  or  the  hypocrites  who  expurgated  him  was 
the  utter  disregard  of  moral  obligation  which  this  Essay  in  certain 
parts  affecta,  the  utter  forgetfulness  that  we  are  not  so  many  ani- 
mals placed  here  to  devour  so  much  pleasure  and  have  done  with 
existence.  We  must  reflect,  however,  that  Montaigne  is  travelling 
over  that  boundless  region  Man,  and  describing  it  province  by 
province.  The  real  chaise  is,  that  he  lingered  somewhat  too  long 
here. 

"  Few  people  will  object  to  the  license  of  my  writings,"  says 
Montaigne,  ^*who  ought  not  to  have  more  to  object  to  in  the 
license  of  their  thoughts :  I  agree  with  their  courage,  but  offend 
their  eyes.  ...  At  any  rate,  I  have  ordered  myself  to  dare  to  say 
what  I  dare  to  do ;  and  thoughts  that  cannot  be  published  dis- 
please me.  The  worst  of  my  actions  and  conditions  does  not 
k  to  me  00  ugly  as  the  cowardice  of  not  daring  to  confess  it. 
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....  He  who  should  undertake  to  tell  all,  would  undertake  to  do 

nothing  which  would  not  bear  telling If  it  be  indiscretion 

thus  to  publish  one's  errors,  there  is  no  great  danger  that  it  should 
pass  into  an  example  and  custom ;  for  Aristo  used  to  say,  that  the 
winds  men  fear  most  are  those  that  uncover  them.  Up  with  this 
stupid  rag  that  hides  our  manners  1  I  am  weary  of  seeing  mjr 
Essays  used  by  ladies  merely  as  a  conunon  piece  of  furniture  in 
their  parlours:  this  chapter  will  introduce  me  to  their  private 
society."  We  expect  great  confessions;  but,  setting  aside  the 
vague  sentimental  reminiscences  of  early  loves  I  have  given,  there 
is  nothing  to  reward  the  curiosity  of  scandal-mongers,  and  nothing 
worthy  the  indignation  of  those  who  can  tolerate  Marguerite  of ' 
Navarre. 

The  **  Essay  on  Experience,"  the  last  published  by  Montaigne, 
is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  of  all,  and  one  of  the  most  varied. 
Here  we  have  some  of  the  sharpest  sayings  by  the  side  of  some  of 
the  most  familiar  revelations.  He  runs  over  his  whole  life,  and 
epitomizes  aU  his  doctrines.  Here  we  find  a  last  fling  at  the  doc- 
tors ;  a  last  glance  of  regret  towards  the  court — where  he  might 
have  been  of  some  use  as  a  councillor ; — ^a  curious  expression  of 
fondness  for  warfare — "  There  is  no  occupation  so  pleasant  as  the 
military  " — all  manner  of  communications  on  the  progress  of  hia 
habits,  his  crotehets,  hu  diseases, — and  some  more  fond  allusions 
to  his  loves  in  early  life,  few  but  steady. 

He  does  not,  however,  endeavour  to  make  himself  appear  in 
any  romantic  light.  "  What  an  indecent  fellow  I  am  to  eat  so 
gluttonously  as  I  do  1  I  often  bite  my  tongue,  and  sometimes  my 
fingers,  in  my  haste.''  It  is  useless  to  disguise  it :  Montaigne  had 
become  a  bon  vivant,  and  lived  for  the  pleasures  of  the  stomach 
as  well  as  of  the  imagination.  No  matter.  Who  does  not  wish 
he  had  given  us  some  particulars  of  the  three  dinners  he  remem- 
bered with  such  delight  as  having  occurred  in  his  happy  time  ? 
Everything  in  its  place,  he  says :  **  Shall  we  seek  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle  whilst  we  are  kissing  our  wives  ?  I  hate  to  be  ordered 
to  have  my  soul  in  the  clouds  whilst  my  body  is  at  table.  I  don't 
want  the  mind  to  be  nailed  down  there,  nor  to  wallow  in  the 
dishes ;  but  I  want  it  to  apply  itself  to  them — ^to  sit  before  them, 
not  lie  in  them." 

In  reality,  the  whole  of  this  Essay  is  an  apology  for  his  moderate 
way  of  viewing  things — very  sensible  and  reasonable — but  show- 
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ing  in  its  details  somewhat  too  great  a  relish  for  material  enjoy- 
fflents.  When  he  comes  to  state  his  doctrine,  this  "  sickly  Egotist," 
who  has  heen  described  as  weary  of  his  existence — he  sometimes 
pretends  that  he  was — ^begins  one  of  his  concluding  paragraphs 
thus:  *'For  my  part  then,  I  love  life,  and  cultivate  it,  such  as  God 
liss  been  pleased  to  grant  it  to  us.  I  don't  regret  the  necessity  of 
eadng  and  drinking,  and  should  think  myself  wrong  in  desirii^ 
tiiat  necessity  to  be  less."  He  regretted  nothing,  he  goes  on  to 
ay  in  somewhat  too  plain  language,  that  gave  pleasure.  **It  is 
Qograteiul  and  iniquitous  to  complain  of  the  desires  and  capacity 

of  enjoyment  given  to  our  body We  wrong  the  great  Giver 

in  refusing  his  gift,  in  annulling  and  disfiguring  it"  Nothing 
stronger  was  ever  said  against  the  exaggerations  of  Asceticism  and 
Faritanism. 

^  They  want  to  emeige  from  themselves,  and  escape  from  Man . 
Madness.  Instead  of  transforming  themselves  into  angels,  they 
transform  themselves  into  beasts ;  instead  of  raising,  they  lower 
theoiselves.''  To  the  last  he  carries  on  his  war  with  supematural- 
ism ;  and  how  much  more  openly  than  in  the  earlier  Essays !  It 
cannot  be  denied  that,  however  humane  his  object,  he  was  here 
tending  to  abase  and  vulgarize  us.  Not  that  his  interference  was 
akogeUier  uncalled  for  in  that  age.  But  he  should  have  thought 
that  he  wrote  for  all  ages.  Yet  are  there  not  still  enthusiasts  and 
bigots  who  require  this  check  ? 

**  We  may  mount  upon  stilts  if  we  will,  for  on  stalts  we  are  still 
obliged  to  use  oar  legs;  and  on  the  highest  throne  in  the  worid  we 
place  what  we  phice  on  the  lowest  stooL  The  finest  lives,  to  my 
mind,  are  those  which  agree  with  the  common  and  human  model, 
with  order,  but  without  miracle,  without  extravagance.  Now,  old 
age  has  somewhat  want  of  more  tender  treatment  Let  us  recom- 
mend it  to  the  gay  and  social  Grod  who  protects  at  once  health  and 
wisdom:— 

*  Frai  psntis  et  valido  mihi, 
LatoS,  dones,  et,  precor,  integrft 
Cum  mente ;  neo  turpem  seneotam 
Degere,  nee  citharA  carentem.*  " 

Thus  cheerfully  do  the  Essays  conclude.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
amidst  all  this,  at  times  we  see  traces  of  profound  melancholy  and 
dissatisfaction.  The  journey  to  Italy  seems  to  have  improved 
Montaigne's  health ;  his  hereditary  disease  was  less  violent  in  its 
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attacks.  But  other  sources  of  personal  discomfort  were  opened. 
The  approaches  of  old  age  were  now  unmistakable.  He  thought 
he  was  old  at  forty ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  full  vigour  began  to 
prepare  for  death  whilst  enjoying  life.  When  death  really  ap- 
proached, though  we  see  no  traces  of  childish  fear,  he  was  evi- 
dently less  prepared  than  he  expected — ^less  prepared  than  he 
would  have  been  many  years  before.  Some  great  yearning  of  hia 
life  remained  unsatisfied.  He  had  sought  what  he  wanted  by  the 
road-side  and  in  foreign  lands ;  he  had  sought  it  at  court,  in  the 
city,  and  at  home  amidst  his  family  or  his  books.  But  he  found  it 
not     He  was  devoured  by  passion  for  the  Unknown. 

Perhaps  Montaigne  was  made  more  inclined  to  complain,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  sink  deeper  into  melancholy,  by  the  idea  that  hia 
labours  were  not  duly  appreciated.  He  had  printed  at  Bordeaux, 
and  found  that  no  man  was  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  He 
went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  appeal  at  once  to  a  wider  public  No 
doubt  he  exaggerated  his  disappointment ;  his  book  had  sold  well, 
but  he  had  the  weakness — if  weakness  it  be — not  to  be  content 
with  the  applause  of  unknown  readers.  He  had  announced  in  his 
Essays  that  one  of  his  objects  in  publishing  was  to  incite  some 
congenial  minds  to  offer  themselves  to  his  friendship.  He  scarcely 
expected  the  v<nd  left  by  La  Boetie  to  be  filled  up.  But  he 
wanted  disciples,  not  to  say  admirers.  He  was  approaching  the 
term  of  his  career,  and  this  solace  was  still  denied  by  fortune.  The 
pedantic,  patronising  approval  of  such  men  as  Pasqnier,  did  not 
satisfy  him.  It  was  but  fair,  indeed,  that  the  world  should  depute 
to  him,  as  it  were,  a  representative  of  the  class  that  was  to  honour 
and  cherish  him  evermore.  Otherwise,  he  who  doubted  so  much 
might  have  died  doubting  his  own  value. 

A  messenger  came  to  him  one  day  in  his  lodgings  at  Pans, 
bearer  of  high-flown  and  enthusiastic  compliments  from  a  lady 
totally  unknown  to  him,  but  whose  name  has  since  been  insepar- 
ably united  with  his.  Mademoiselle  le  Jars  de  Goumay  was  bom 
in  1566,  at  Paris.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  Picard 
gentleman  in  the  king's  service,  and  of  Jeanne  de  Hacqueville. 
Her  mother  had  several  children,  but  was  left  early  a  widow. 
The  family  fell  into  comparative  distress,  and  was  compelled  to 
leave  Paris  and  return  to  its  native  Picardy.  Here,  at  Goumay- 
sur-Aronde,  near  Compi^gne,  in  somewhat  penurious  style,  lived 
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Jeanne  with  her  children.  Marie,  the  eldest,  early  showed  a  taste 
for  learning ;  and,  whilst  her  mother  would  have  had  her  pay 
attentbn  oolj  to  the  accomplishments  of  a  housewife,  secretly 
mastered  the  Ladn  language,  and  almost  succeeded  in  trimnphing 
over  the  last  difficulties  of  the  Greek.  From  the  latter,  indeed^ 
she  translated  the  Life  of  Socrates  by  Laertius,  to  please  a  worthy 
neighbour  desirous  of  knowing  something  about  that  Athenian 
gentleman,  whose  name  recurred  so  often  in  the  enthusiastic  talk 
of  the  erudite. 

Marie  de  Goumay  was  not  yet  twenty  when  the  reputation  of 
the  Bssays  of  Montaigne  reached  her.  The  edition  of  1580  came 
into  her  hands.  It  decided  her  fate.  She  was  his  disciple  from 
that  day  forward,  and  yearned  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  the 
man  who  could  write  such  wise  words.  A  sort  of  passion,  *^  a  fatal 
sympathy,"  took  possession  of  her. 

For  tliree  years  the  mind  of  the  poor  girl  was  agitated  by  this 
feeling,  and  no  opportunity  presented  itself  for  satisfying  her  de* 
aire.  At  length,  in  1588,  she  happened  to  visit  Paris  with  her 
mother.  Montaigne,  as  we  have  seen,  was  there.  No  sooner  had 
she  heard  this  news,  than  she  dispatched  the  messenger  I  have 
mentioned  to  declare  the  esteem  she  felt  for  his  person  and  his 
works. — We  can  imagine  what  emotions  fluttered  the  bosom  of  the 
learned  vii^n  whilst  she  waited  for  a  reply. — ^Montaigne,  abore 
aD  men,  was  accessible  to  such  attentions.  He  came  himself  on 
the  morrow  to  thank  her  for  her  admiration — there  is  nothing  that 
more  excites  our  gratitude — and  at  once  offered  her  the  affection 
of  an  adoptive  father.  From  that  time  forward  she  became  his 
intellectual  child,  and  no  filial  reverence  ever  surpassed  hers. 

Mademoiselle  de  Gounllty  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age ; 
and,  although  wags  have  defended  her  virtue  at  tiie  expense  of 
her  charms,  must  have  been  of  agreeable  personal  appearance. 
She  was  of  middling  height,  well  made ;  as  to  complexion,  a  clear 
brunette ;  with  an  oval  face  set  off*  with  chestnut  hair.  Intellect 
gave  character  to  a  physiognomy  in  itself  not  stricdy  beautifuL  It 
is  necessary  to  insist  on  these  circumstances,  for  we  may  be  sure 
that  not  even  adulation  could  have  reconciled  Montaigne  to  a 
very  ugly  disciple.     He  would  as  soon  have  had  an  ugly  doctor. 

Montaigne  was  so  pleased  with  his  new  acquaintances,  Marie 
and  her  mother,  that  after  interchanging  visits  with  them  for 
some  tame  at  Paris,  he  accepted  their  invitation  to  repair  to  Gour- 
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nay.  Here  he  remained  a  long  while  in  their  house — three  montiui 
in  all,  with  the  interval  of  a  short  journey  back  to  Paris  on  boa- 
ness, — and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  disinterested  flattery. 

Few,  perhaps,  will  appreciate  the  triumphant  delight  of  Marie 
de  Goumay  when  she  found  herself  fixed  in  the  affections  of  Mon- 
taigne. To  doubt  for  a  moment  the  purity  of  their  relations  would 
be  mere  impertinence.  Marie  may  have  felt  her  young  breast 
warm  with  an  attachment  which  she  did  not  quite  understand ; 
and  we  know  that  she  never  afterwards  loved  anything  but  let> 
ters,  her  maid  Jasmyn,  and  her  cat  PiaUlon.  But  this  passion 
took  the  form  of  literary  enthusiasm,  and  was  sheltered  under 
maternal  care.  Moreover,  although  Marie  never  visited  the  cbA- 
teau  of  Montaigne  during  his  lifetime,  she  went  to  mingle 
her  grief  with  that  of  Franchise  afterwards,  and  was  not  re- 
pulsed.        \ 

Whilst  the  Essayist  was  at  Goumay,  Marie  composed  or  began 
a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  effort  of  her  pen.  The 
idea  was  suggested  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  in  her  con- 
versations with  Montaigne  she  sometimes  trod  on  dangerous 
ground.  They  were  walking  together  some  evening  when  the  sun 
had  ceased  to  glance  between  the  tall  trees  on  the  green  plains 
of  Picardy — he,  no  doubt,  enjoying  the  devout  admiration  of  this 
young  girl ;  she,  perhaps,  thrilling  with  mysterious  emotion ;  and 
they  began  to  talk  of  the  dangerous  results  that  follow  ill-regulated 
pasmon  I  Marie  understood  tiiose  dangers  better  than  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  result  of  her  meditations  that  night  was  the  **  Pour- 
menoir  de  Montaigne."  It  is  a  sentimental  romance,  dealing 
with  the  adventures  of  Alonda  the  faithful  and  Leon  tin  the  faith- 
less ;  and  culminating  to  a  terrible  catastrophe — a  projected  mnr- 
der  and  a  double  suicide.  It  seems  to  form  a  link  between  the 
chivalrous  romances,  so  much  in  vogue  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  sentimental  narratives,  in  a  sort  of 
poetical  prose,  of  the  seventeenth.  The  book  was  published, 
with  a  dedication  to  Montaigne,  in  1589.  It  achieved  a  great 
success;  and  although  serious  critics,  not  knowing  the  secret 
history  of  the  young  lady's  heart,  reproached  her  with  choosing 
so  amorous  a  subject,  and  dwelling  at  such  length  and  with  such 
elaborate  minuteness  on  the  miseries  of  unrequited  passion,  the 
public  generally  were  pleased.  With  reason ;  for  the  **  Ponr- 
menoir"  is  no  contemptible  production;  and  Montaigne's  pro- 
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phecy  concerning  the  talents  of  his  protegee  was  already  in  part 
accomplished.  I  should  add,  that  the  title  o^  file  iTalliance  was 
ibnnally  bestowed  on  her,  and  she  ever  afterwards  used  it,  being 
"  no  less  proud  of  it,"  she  says,  *^  than  if  she  had  been  mother  of 
tiie  Moses  themselves!"  This  ** second  father"  aided  in  the 
development  of  her  mind ;  and  by  verbal  counsels  at  Paris  and 
Gonmay,  and  no  doubt  by  correspondence  afterwards,  enabled 
her  to  wield  her  pen  with  more  confidence.  Some  old  chftteau  of 
Picardy  may  still  contain  letters  addressed  by  the  Essayist  to  his 
accomplished  adopted  daughter. 

He  at  length,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  Paris 
definidvely.  The  parting  must  have  been  a  pathetic  one.  We 
can  imagine  the  passionate  grief  of  Marie.  Perhaps  in  some  un- 
guarded moment  she  confessed  her  most  intimate  feelings,  and 
vowed  eternal  maidenhood  in  honour  of  her  adored  master.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  a  very  singular  passage  in  the  Essays.  It  begins 
in  an  absurd  manner,  unless  we  suppose,  as  I  do,  that  Montaigne 
wished  first  to  conceal  the  part  of  France  where  the  incident  he 
mentions  happened,  and  then,  from  inadvertence  or  vanity,  ad- 
mitted it  for  the  benefit  of  keen  posterity.  "  When  I  came  from 
those  famous  Estates  of  Blois,  I  had  seen  a  little  while  before  in 
Picardy  a  young  girl,  who,  to  testify  the  ardour  of  her  promises 
and  also  her  constancy,  (or  courage,)  drew  out  a  bodkin  she 
wore  in  her  hair  and  gave  herself  four  or  five  good  stabs  in  her 
amis,  which  made  her  skin  crack  in  good  earnest."  Was  it  likely 
that  Montaigne  could  have  been  present  at  such  a  scene  between 
two  strangers  ? 

When  Montaigne  returned  to  Paris  he  went  to  lodge  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Grermain,  whence  no  doubt  he  made  constant  jour- 
neys to  the  printing-office  of  Abel  I'Angelier,  where  his  Essays 
were  going  through  the  press.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  anything  about  his  relations  with  the  court  at  this  period, 
because  there  are  absolutely  no  facts  known.  He  was  still  *^  gen- 
tleman in  ordinary,"  and,  of  course,  did  his  duty  occasionally  as 
long  as  the  court  was  at  Paris.  He  alludes  frequently  with  con- 
tempt to  the  absurd  conduct  of  Henry  the  Third  and  his  peni- 
tential processions  through  the  streets. 

Montaigne's  friend,  Dc  Thou,  was  at  that  time  at  Paris,  and 
gives  an  animated  account  of  its  condition.     All  was  excitement 
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and  agitation.  The  ligue  had  at  length  assumed  a  menacing 
aspect  The  King  temporized,  and  gave  time  for  the  Duke  of 
Guise  to  arrive.  Then  the  sedition  began.  De  Thou  went  on 
foot  to  the  Louvre,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  persons  unarmed, 
but  known.  Silence  reigned  everywhere ;  the  solitude  was  frightp- 
ful ;  and  alarm,  which  had  reached  the  cabinet  of  the  king,  sug- 
gesting a  new  plan  every  moment,  prevented  any  plan  at  all 
from  being  adopted.  De  Thou  next  hastened  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Guise,  guarded  by  soldiers  and  surrounded  by  people ;  and  saw 
the  chief  of  the  day  with  a  countenance  of  wonderful  serenity, 
which  showed  how  sure  he  was  of  success.  Then  the  historian 
endeavoured  to  return  home,  but  found  the  principal  streets  em- 
barrassed with  barrels,  (harriques,  whence  barricades,)  which  were 
being  rolled  into  them  from  yarious  directions.  Every  bell  in 
Paris  was  ringing  the  tocsin.  The  king  soon  afterwards  fled,  never 
to  return. 

Montaigne,  who  had  always  been  in  the  Duke  of  Guise's  good 
graces,  feared  nothing,  and  remained  in  Paris,  or  returned  thitiier, 
although  well  known  to  belong  to  the  royal  party.  He  even 
occasionally  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  at  Chartres  and  Rouen,  de- 
spite the  hostility  between  it  and  the  governors  of  Paris.  His 
confidence,  however,  was  too  great  Returning  once  from  Rouen, 
he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout,  which  kept  him  three  days 
in  bed.  Between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  of  July  10,  a 
crowd  came  before  his  house,  and,  as  he  relates,  he  was  nuide 
prisoner  "  by  the  captains  and  the  people  of  Paris,**  and  instantly 
taken  away  on  his  own  horse  and  lodged  in  the  Bastille.  When 
he  came  to  inquire  the  reason  of  this  violence,  he  found  that 
the  Duke  of  Elbeuf  had  incited  it  by  way  of  reprisals  for  the 
arrest  of  one  of  his  relatives,  a  Norman  gentleman  and  Liguer, 
whom  the  king  held  prisoner  at  Rouen.  It  happened  fortunately, 
however,  that  the  report  of  what  had  taken  place  reached  the 
Queen-mother  whilst  she  was  at  the  Council  with  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  M.  Pinard,  Secretary  of  State,  came  and  told  her.  She 
instantly  begged  the  Duke  to  intercede,  and  sent  a  message  her- 
self to  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants.  M.  de  Yilleroy,  another 
Secretary  of  State,  also  gave  his  assistance.  Consequently,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  maitre  d*hdtel  of  Catherine  de 
Medici  came  to  the  Basdlle,  bearing  a  written  order  of  release 
from  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Provost;  and  so,  by  **an  un- 
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heard-of  favour,"  he  obtained  his  liberty  from  ^*  the  first  prison  he 
had  ever  known."  The  boast  in  the  Essays  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  prison  was  not,  however,  erased  after  this. 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  intercession  of  the  Queen- 
mother  proves  the  high  esteem  in  which  Montaigne  was  held  by 
her  and  the  court  generally. 

Having  escaped  from  the  Bastille,  the  Essayist  seems  to  have 
hastened  his  departure  from  Paris,  and  to  have  joined  the  court 
in  its  wanderings  from  Rouen  to  Blois.  Here  we  find  him  again 
in  company  with  De  Thou,  who  calls  him  his  **  particular  friend," 
and  says  that  he  was  pressed  by  him  very  much  to  think  seriously 
of  the  embassy  to  Venice,  which  was  offered  to  him.  Montaigne 
himself  was  meditating  another  journey  to  Venice,  and  promised 
to  stay  there  during  all  the  residence  of  De  Thou. 

They  talked  of  the  causes  of  the  troubles,  and  Montaigne  said 
that  formerly  he  had  acted  as  mediator  between  the  King  of 
^Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  when  those  princes  were  at 
court ;  that  the  latter  had  made  all  manner  of  advances  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  Navarre,  but  having  discovered  that  he  was 
played  with,  and  that,  despite  all  he  had  done,  the  other  remained 
his  implacable  enemy,  he  had  recourse  to  war  as  the  last  resource 
to  defend  the  honour  of  his  house.  If  this  report  be  true,  we 
most  necessarily  suppose  that  personally  Montaigne  leaned  rather 
towards  the  Duke  than  towards  Henry,  whose  duplicity  he  ad' 
mitted ;  whilst  politically  he  preferred  the  triumph  of  the  latter. 
He  went  on  to  say,  that  the  private  enmity  of  these  two  men  was 
the  origin  of  the  war  which  was  then  waging ;  that  only  the  death 
of  one  or  the  other  could  bring  it  to  an  end ;  that  neither  the 
Duke  nor  any  of  his  house  would  believe  in  safety  as  long  as  the 
King  of  Navarre  lived ;  and  that  the  said  Duke,  for  his  part,  was 
penuaded  that  he  could  never  assert  his  right  to  the  crown  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Duke. 

**As  for  religion,"  Montaigne  added,  **  which  both  put  forward, 
'tis  a  fine  pretext  to  get  followers ;  but  religion  touches  neither 
one  nor  the  other — ^nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  abandoned  by 
the  Protestants  prevents  the  King  of  Navarre  from  returning  to 
the  religion  of  his  forefathers;  and  the  Duke  would  have  not 
much  repugnance  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  his  uncle  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  if  he 
could  follow  it  without  prejudicing  his  interests.     Such  are  the 
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Bentiments  which  I  have  perceived  in  these  princes,  when  I  have 
had  to  do  with  their  affairs." 

These  observations  prove  that  few  better  than  Montaigne  un- 
derstood the  characters  of  the  personages  towards  whose  acts  all 
attention  was  then  directed.  He  came  to  Blois  with  a  kind  of 
presentiment  of  what  was  going  to  happen.  Some  have  tried  to 
make  him  out  to  have  been  a  Deputy  to  the  Etats ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  there  as  a  mere  observer  and  courtier.  It  is  the 
belief  of  every  biographer  that  Montaigne  remained  at  Blois  un- 
til afler  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  This  event  is 
recorded  in  his  Journal  as  follows:  "  December  23, 1588. — Henry, 
Duke  of  Guise,  in  truth  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  was  killed 
in  the  king's  chamber." 

However,  in  February,  1589,  Montaigne  returned  to  his  chlU 
teau,  where  he  was  present.  According  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay,  it  would  appear  that  some  of  Montaigne's  projected  ex- 
peditions— as,  for  example,  his  visit  to  Venice — were  prevented 
by  political  reasons.  "  When  he  returned  to  Guienne,"  she  says, 
"  the  war  of  the  Ligue,  which  then  raged  over  all  France,  tied 
him  there  by  the  command  and  for  the  service  of  the  king."  It  is 
not  surprising  that  so  wise  a  head  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  of 
landed  property  should  have  been  considered  a  useful  addition  to 
the  royal  party  in  Guienne.  But  we  do  not  know  that  Montaigne, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  was  en- 
gaged in  any  very  important  transactions.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  his  chftteau  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  to  assist  his  successor, 
the  Mar^chal  de  Matignon,  mayor,  with  his  advice.  His  absence 
from  home  is  known,  partly  from  the  report  of  Schomberg,  an 
envoy  from  the  king  to  Germany — compelled  to  go  round  by  way 
of  Guienne  to  find  safe  roads — who  having  visited  the  battle-field 
of  Coutras,  stopped  at  Montaigne.  "The  owner  was  then  at 
Bordeaux,"  says  the  narrator ;  "  but  his  wife  (sister  of  Fressac, 
who  accompanied  Schomberg,)  received  them  very  politely." 

Montaigne,  however,  never  very  anxious  to  display  zeal  in 
public  matters,  was  kept  at  Bordeaux  for  a  reason  similar  to  that 
which  attracted  him  to  Gournay.  In  the  year  1586  there  visited 
him  at  his  ch&teau  an  Abb<^  named  Charron,  who  was  gaining 
considerable  reputation  as  a  preacher.  The  national  library  of 
Fans  possesses  a  copy  of  a  work,  entitled  "  //  Catechismo,  overa 
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TnstiiuHane  Christiana,  di  M.  Bernardino  Ochino,  da  Siena,  in 
forma  di  Dialogo:  in  Basilea,  1561."  On  the  title-page  is  Mon- 
taigne's signature,  with  the  words,  '•'•  a  prohibited  book ; "  and  a 
little  below  the  following  words,  written  by  Cbarron :  "  The  gift 
to  me  of  the  said  lord  of  Montaigne,  in  bis  castle,  July  2,  1586." 
But  the  great  intimacy  of  the  gentleman-philosopher  and  the 
philosophical  theologian  did  not  begin  until  the  year  1589.  Then 
Cbarron,  having  preached  all  through  Lent  at  Angers,  came  to 
Bordeaux,  where  he  "  formed  a  friendship  and  lived  very  famil- 
iarly with  Montaigne." 

The  relations  of  these  two  men  were  very  peculiar.  Some 
seem  to  believe  that  Cbarron  received  from  Montaigne  a  confes- 
sion of  his  esoteric  doctrines,  and  stated  plainly  in  his  solemn 
didactic  works  what  his  master  merely  insinuated  in  his  Essays. 
If  this  was  the  case  I  do  not  understand  the  Essays,  which,  despite 
a  little  piece  of  disingenuity  here,  a  bold  statement  provoked  by 
timidity  there,  some  few  palpable  hesitations,  appear  to  me  on  the 
whole  **  a  book  of  good  faith,"  as  they  claim  to  be.  Montaigne 
was  not  the  man  to  load  a  blunderbuss  against  Christianity,  and 
leave  half-a-crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to  fire  it  oflf  after  his 
death.  He  haul  no  consistent,  obstinate  theory  on  matters  philo- 
sophical. The  dogged  materialist,  who  pretends  to  be  a  skeptic, 
who  is  sure  and  pretends  to  doubt — because  the  world  is  sick  of 
the  insolent  paradox  it  once  received  with  wondering  favour — is  a 
production  of  modem  times.  Montaigne  treated  spiritualism  as  a 
jealous  lover  might  his  mistress.  He  yearned  towards  it  and 
sought  it,  but  found  it  surrounded  with  so  many  equivocal  circum- 
stances and  companions  that  he  turned  away,  and  endeavoured  to 
immerse  himself  in  matter ;  but  was  never  able  to  forget  The 
conflict  within  him  was  a  serious  conflict,  from  which  he  came  out 
scathed  and  suffering.  The  positive  philosophers,  who  are  now  so 
certain  on  matters  which  touched  him  so  near,  point  to  his  doubts 
and  hesitations  as  evidences  of  weakness, — as  if  any  one  was 
exempt  from  doubt  save  fools  and  martyrs. 

I  shall  not  here,  near  the  last  limits  of  this  study,  endeavour  to 
develop  the  doctrines  of  Cbarron.  Their  tendency  is  more  ma- 
terial far  than  the  desultory  speculations  of  Montaigne.  We  find 
neither  his  passion  nor  his  high  spiritual  flights ;  but  we  find  his 
common  sense,  his  pure  morality,  and  especially  his  language, 
deprived  somewhat   of  its  gay  step   and    brilliant   ornaments. 
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Charron  was  Montaigne's  disciple,  but  could  only  receive  a  portion 
of  his  teaching.  This  depended  on  the  construction  of  his  mind, 
and  on  its  narrower  capacity;  also  on  the  absence  of  that  amiable, 
though  somewhat  cautious,  sympathy  with  mankind,  which  is  our 
Essayist's  chief  characteristic. 

Montaigne  returned  two  or  three  times  to  his  chftteau  during 
the  year  1589,  but  hastened  back  to  enjoy  the  conversation  and 
respect  of  Charron.  He  had  now  found  two  minds  which  to  a 
considerable  extent  understood  and  appreciated  him — Charron 
and  Marie ;  and  the  declining  years  of  his  life  were  much  cheered. 
He  set  to  work  with  extreme  diligence  to  polish  and  improve  his 
Essays  from  beginning  to  end,  but  especially  to  add  new  observa- 
tions, anecdotes,  and  illustrations,  which  largely  increased  the 
bulk  of  his  work. 

Henry  the  Third  was  murdered  by  Jacques  Clement,  in 
July,  1589 ;  and  from  that  time  forward  Montaigne  considered 
Henry  the  Fourth  as  his  lawful  king.  He  had  given  up  all  con- 
nection with  the  Ligne  as  soon  as  that  body  became  disloyaL 
The  state  of  things  which  he  now  saw  to  be  possible  was  that 
which  he  thought  to  be  best, — Catholicism,  the  religion  of  the 
State ;  Protestantism  living  unmolested  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  laws.    He  would  have  drawn  up  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

But  Montaigne  did  not  wait  for  the  victory  of  Henry  to  com- 
municate with  him,  and  assure  him  of  his  support.  He  wrote  a 
letter  of  allegiance  at  once,  and  received  an  answer  from  the 
king's  secretary  on  the  30th  of  November,  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  him  at  Tours.  The  rejoinder  was  not  sent  until  the 
next  year,  on  the  plea  of  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  royal  courier 
or  secretary.  Probably,  Montaigne  had  no  desire  to  leave  his 
comfortable  ch&teau  in  quest  of  new  adventures,  and  quietly  let 
the  appointed  time  pass  by.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  sketch 
the  political  state  of  France  in  the  beginning  of  1590.  The 
Valois  branch  had  been  extinct  six  months,  and  Henry  the  Fourth 
was  fighting  for  his  crown  with  the  Ligue.  Montaigne  was  at  his 
chftteau ;  and,  remembering  that  an  answer  to  the  king  was  due, 
sat  down  and  wrote,  with  more  care  than  usual,  an  epistle  which 
is  characteristic  of  his  character  and  position. 

Later  in  the  same  year.  Henry  the  Fourth  wrote  to  Montaigne 
requesting  him  to  do  something  for  his  service — apparently  to  in- 
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flnence  at  encoarage  Matignon, — and  afterwards  to  come  to  Paris 
and,  it  would  seem,  apol<^zing  for  not  adequately  rewarding  him 
and  offering  him  money  for  his  expenses.  The  philosopher  stur- 
dily replied: — 

"  Sire, — I  have  never  received  anything  from  the 

liberality  of  kings — nor  have  I  asked  nor  deserved  any  present — 
and  hare  received  no  payment  for  the  steps  I  have  taken  in  their 
service,  of  which  your  Majesty  is  partly  aware.  What  I  have 
done  for  your  predecessors  I  will  do  still  more  willingly  for  you. 
I  am,  Sire,  as  rich  as  I  wish  to  be.  When  I  have  emptied  my 
purse  in  the  service  of  your  Majesty  at  Paris,  I  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say  so ;  and  then,  if  you  think  me  worthy  to  be  kept 
any  longer  in  your  suite,  you  will  find  me  a  cheaper  bargain  than 
the  least  of  your  officers." 

The  Essayist  never  performed  his  promised  journey,  and  never 
enjoyed  the  pleasure,  for  which  he  so  much  yearned,  of  seeing 
Paris  once  more  as  he  had  seen  it  in  his  youth, — at  peace,  peo^^ed 
by  a  brilliant  court,  the  resort  of  learning  and  genius,  which,  if 
not  too  rudely  repelled,  are  always  ready  to  associate  with  splen- 
dour, luxury,  and  dissipation.  Henry  the  Fourth  did  not  pur- 
chase his  capital  with  a  Mass  until  subsequently  to  Montaigne's 
death. 

After  writing  the  above  letter,  indeed,  Montaigne  lived  only 
two  years,  during  which  we  have  little  information  as  to  his  move- 
ments. He  appears  to  have  spent  his  time  chiefly  at  his  chftteau, 
bat  occaaionaUy  went  to  Bordeaux.  In  1591  his  daughter,  L^o- 
nore  de  la  Tour,  had  a  daughter,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  at 
la  Tour.  If  so,  Montaigne  and  his  wife  went  there  to  the  chris- 
tening. 

This  is  all  we  know  of  the  last  years  of  the  Essayist's  life,  and 
we  feel  that  no  very  important  fact  is  left  in  the  background.  No 
doubt  he  was  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Bourbon  branch 
of  the  royal  house  of  France,  because  they  were  bound  up  with 
the  interests  of  that  mitigated  toleration  in  favour  of  which  he  had 
written  and  laboured.  With  reason  he  could  claim  some  share  in 
the  triumph  of  moderate  ideas.  Words  like  his  leave  traces 
where  they  pass ;  and  if  we  examine  the  writings,  the  orations, 
the  sayings,  the  general  tone  of  society  under  Henry  the  Fourth, 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  Essays  had  become  the  habitual 
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intellectual  food  of  the  best  miiids.  There  were  more  violent 
doctrines  abroad,  preached  sometiines  by  sterner  and  more  virtuous 
men  than  Montaigne — men  formed  and  developed  in  the  fiery 
furnace  of  civil  war  and  persecution,  who  made  the  mistake  of 
seeking  to  prolong  a  struggle  which  had  come  to  a  natural  end 
from  sheer  weariness  on  either  side.  When  a  violent  quarrel  is 
over,  candid  views,  reasonable  sentiments,  tendencies  to  com- 
promise, generally  make  their  appearance.  France  learned  to 
think  and  speak  in  this  strain,  in  great  part,  from  the  Essays. 

But  Montaigne,  despite  his  yearnings  towards  Paris,  felt  that 
his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  determined  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  time  as  easily  as  possible.  Occasionally  he  went 
and  tarried  a  month  or  so,  perhaps  during  winter,  in  that  quaint, 
quiet,  snug  litde  house  at  Bordeaux,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
the  thrifty  and  steady  Pierre  Eyquem ;  but  more  frequently  he 
remained  at  his  chftteau,  making  the  last  corrections  in  his  Essays. 
He  seems  to  have  concluded  his  work  in  a  way  satisfactory  to 
himself,  and  was  ready  to  print  a  final  edition,  when,  in  Septem- 
bcr  1592,  he  was  suddenly  seized  at  Montaigne  with  a  quinsy, 
which  from  the  first  threatened  to  be  fatal.  He  had  no  La  Boetie 
near  him  to  record  the  minute  incidents  of  this  crowning  act  of 
his  existence.  We  know,  however,  one  or  two  facts.  For  three 
whole  days  he  lay  perfectly  conscious,  but  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
He  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  pen  to  express  his 
wishes.  The  proper  arrangement  of  his  worldly  afiairs  occupied 
him  a  good  deal.  He  had  already  made  his  will ;  and  one  day  he 
got  up  in  his  shirt,  put  on  his  morning  gown,  opened  his  cabinet, 
sent  for  all  his  valets  and  others  to  whom  he  had  left  legacies,  and 
paid  them  in  ready  cash,  "  foreseeing  the  difficulties  which  his 
heirs  would  raise."  At  last,  feeling  his  end  approach,  he  begged 
his  wife  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  send  for  certain  gentlemen,  his 
neicrhbours,  that  he  might  say  farewell  to  them.  When  they  had 
arrived— just  as  the  priest  was  elevating  the  host — "this  poor 
gentleman,"  says  Pasquier,  "leaped  forward  as  well  as  he  was 
able  on  his  bed,  with  his  hands  clasped ;  and  in  this  last  act  gave 
up  his  soul  to  God ;  which  was  a  fine  mirror  of  the  interior  of  his 
mind."  It  is  worth  adding,  that  when  Charron  suddenly  died  in 
the  streets,  he  performed  a  similar  act  of  adoration.  The  exact 
date  of  Montaigne's  departure  from  this  life  was  the  1 3th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  his  exact  age  was  fifty-nine  years,  six  months,  and 
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tiiree  days.  He  was  baried  at  first  at  MoDtaigne,  but  his  aafaes 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  chapel  of  the  Feuillans  at  Bor* 
deanx,  where  they  still  remain.  What  need  is  there  to  describe  a 
tomb,  or  copy  its  pompous  hmguage  ? 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  marriage  of  L^onore,  Montaigne's 
only  daughter.  She  became  a  widow  after  some  years ;  and  in 
1608  again  married  "  at  Montaigne,  Charles  de  Gamaches,  Vicomte 
de  Baimont.''  Her  daughter  by  her  first  husband  was  affianced  in 
1600,  being  only  nine  years  of.  age,  to  a  Dusa,  and  afterwards 
died  in  childbirth,  leaving  a  son,  killed  in  1 689  at  the  siege  of 
Salse,  without  leaving  any  ^xMterity.  But  in  1610,  L^onore  de 
Gamaches  had  another  daughter,  Marie,  **  held  over  the  font,"  as 
she  notes  heraelf,  ^'  by  her  grandmother,  Madame  de  Montaigne." 
Ij^nore  died  in  1616 ;  but  Marie  de  Gamaches  lived  until  1688, 
and  left  three  daughters,  the  youngest  of  which  she  made  her 
heir.  This  last,  Claude  Magdeleine  de  Lur^Saluce,  was  married 
to  M.  Isaac  de  Segur,  and  her  descendants  were  lords  of  Mon- 
taigne up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  I  think  it 
uniftcessary  to  trace  liie  vicissitudes  of  the  property,  and  shall 
only  say  that,  as  has  been  ingenuously  remarked,  "  the  heritage 
o^'  this  hater  of  law-proceedings  gave  rise  to  disputes  which  lasted 
more  than  a  century." 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  Antoinette  de  Louppes, 
wife  of  Pierre  Eyquem,  actually  survived  her  son  nine  years. 
Francois  de  la  Chassagne,  on  the  other  hand,  survived  her 
daughter  Ignore  eleven  years,  and  died  only  in  1627.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  good,  amiable  woman,  who,  though  not 
capable  of  appreciating  all  the  value  of  Montaigne,  did  her  best 
to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  How  different  from  L^onore,  whose 
Wband  was  the  chief  heir  to  the  property  I  The  first  thing  she 
lid  was  to  give  away  all  his  books,  leaving  not  a  single  one  at  the 
chiteau.  Forty  years  afterwards  this  library  was  sold  publicly ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  "  History  of  the  Kings  of  Poland  "  exists  with 
the  following  note  inserted:  ** Bought  at  Bordeaux  from  the 
library  of  the  late  Michel  de  Montaigne,  author  of  the  Essays, 
June  3,  1683."  As  might  have  been  expected,  many,  perhaps 
mqst  of  the  books  have  been  dispersed  and  lost;  but  several 
dozen  volumes  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  not  only  with 
Montaigne's  signature  on  the  title-page,  but  with  manuscript  notes 
by  him,  and  even  in  one  or  two  cases  the  elaborate  judgments 
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wbich  he  used  sometimes  to  insert  at  the  end  when  he  had  finished 
reading. 

Montaigne  would  not  leave  to  his  daughter  L^onore  the  right 
to  wear  his  arms,  but  transferred  that  right  to  his  faithful  friend 
and  disciple  Charron.  On  the  other  hand — ^and  this  is  a  striking 
mstance  of  how  firm,  though  short,  was  the  friendship  between 
these  two  men — when  Charron  died  he  bequeathed  all  his  prop- 
erty, with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies,  to  the  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Montaigne, — M.  and  Madame  de  Camein. 

Meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  de  Grournay  had  been  left  an  orphan 
in  1591,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  fShe  inherited  a  very  small 
fortune — some  two  thousand  francs  a-year — with  which  she  came 
to  reside  in  Paris,  determined  to  devote  herself  to  learned  pur- 
suits. Her  best  solace  in  her  loneliness  was  correspondence  with 
Montaigne.  That  correspondence  suddenly  ceased;  and  then  a 
letter  arrived  from  Fran^oise  de  la  Chassagne,  containing  an 
account  of  Montaigne's  death,  and  it  would  appear  an  ui^nt 
request,  in  compliance  with  his  last  wishes,  that  Marie  should  take 
charge  of  his  literary  reputation.  He  had  forgotten  to  leavl  his 
books  to  her ;  and  all  his  property  was  eagerly  seized  by  his  heirs. 
But  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  good  Fran^oise  two  copies  of  the 
quarto  edition  of  the  Essays,  1588,  most  elaborately  prepared  for 
the  press,  almost  exact  reproductions  one  of  the  other,  and  with 
about  one  third  additional  matter  on  the  margin.  These  he  had 
told  her  to  submit  to  Marie,  the  only  person  he  knew  in  whose 
literary  judgment  imd  devotion  to  his  memory  he  could  confide. 
Pasquier  would  have  erased  his  Gascon  phrases,  and  polished  his 
periods! 

As  soon  as  Marie  received  this  letter,  she  abandoned  all  her 
business  and  occupation  in  Paris ;  and  though  war  raged  over  the 
country,  and  soldiers  and  marauders  infested  the  roads,  resolutely 
journeyed  alone  nearly  across  the  whole  of  France  to  Montaigne. 
Here  she  found  Fran^oise  and  Ldonore.  She  was  received  most 
hospitably,  and  appears  to  have  formed  an  attachment  at  once  for 
**  her  sister  by  alliance,"  L^nore,  whom  she  represents  as  some- 
what touched  by  love  of  the  Muses.  But  Marie  was  ready  to  be 
charmed  with  anjrthing  that  belonged  to  Montaigne.  When  the 
first  moments  of  grief  had  passed,  she  at  once  set  about  her  duties 
as  literary  executrix.  For  fifteen  months  she  remained  at  Mon- 
taigne, examining  the  materials  left  for  the  final  edition  of  the 
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Essays,  translating  the  classical  quotations,  writing  notes,  prepar- 
ing prefaces.  Who  can  refuse  to  love  this  delightful  young  woman 
engaged  in  such  a  work  ?  Her  enthusiasm  is  contagious.  The 
Essayist  rises  in  our  estimation  when  we  see  him  the  object  of  such 
posthumous  worship.  '*  Montaigne  wrote  this  book ;  Apollo  con- 
ceived it ! "  Such  is  the  learned  device  which  Marie  selected  to 
be  engraved  on  the  frontbpiece  of  her  edition. 

Fran^oise  de  la  Chassaigne,  who,  as  I  have  said,  if  she  did  not 
relish  the  Essays,  understood  that  her  husband  was  a  great  man, 
and  was  resolved  to  do  her  best  for  his  memory,  gave  one  of  the 
reyised  copies  of  the  Essays  to  Marie,  and  deposited  the  other  in 
the  library  of  the  Conununity  of  the  Feuillans  at  Bordeaux.  The 
latter  remained  unnoticed  until  the  last  century,  when  Anisson 
Duperron  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  it  from  the  monks,  who 
would  not  part  with  it  on  any  account  At  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lation  it  became  the  property  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  and  still 
exists  in  the  public  library,  where  it  has  often  been  consulted  with 
profit 

The  copy  given  to  Marie  de  Goumay,  though  it  can  be  traced 
long  after  it  left;  her  possession,  has  now  disappeared ;  but  it  was 
probably  reproduced  exactly  in  her  edidon.  We  may  feel  quite 
sure  that  she  never  wilfully  altered  a  word  or  a  letter  that  Mon- 
taigne had  written.  Immediately  on  returning  to  Paris  she  began 
to  print  a  folio  edition,  which  was  not,  however,  ready  until  1695. 
We  do  not  know  who  defrayed  the  expenses,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  enthusiastic  girl  made  the  venture  herself. 

Marie  de  Groumay  lived  to  be  old.  The  wits  and  the  ddbauch^s 
of  another  age,  neither  understanding  her  nor  Montaigne,  satir- 
ized her.  slandered  her,  and  played  off  practical  jokes  upon  her. 
She  made  the  mistakes  of  remaining  simple  and  virtuous,  of  living 
with  a  humble  friend  as  a  servant,  and  of  having  a  cat.  Conse- 
quently, she  was  fit  to  be  a  butt 

But  she  retains  an  undeniable  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity. For  more  than  half  a  century  she  fought  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  Montaigne,  and  did  much  to  establish  it  Oner  fervent 
disciple  is  worth  ten  thousand  advertisements.  Marie  made  the 
Essays  known,  and  defended  them  against  all  attacks.  Almost 
towards  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  any  one  venture(^ 
to  criticize  this  work  of  another  age,  the  indefatigable  old  maid 
was  ready  to  come  forward  and  say  that  she  had  seen  and  con- 
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versed  with  Montaignei  and,  despite  all  changes  in  taste,  con- 
sidered him  Ihe  greatest  man  France  had  produced,  and  to 
announce  that  she  was  ready  to  defend  his  reputation  at  the 
peril  of  any  hostile  critic. 

In  1635,  forty  years  afler  the  appearance  of  her  first  edition, 
Marie  de  Goumay  brought  out  another  in  a  magnificent  style, 
dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  deserves  more  credit 
than  has  been  given  him  for  the  protection  he  afibrded  to  Mon- 
taigne's daughter  by  adoption.  This  was  the  twenty-fifth  repro- 
duction of  the  Essays,  but  most  of  the  others  had  been  pirated  by 
the  printers  of  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  were  often  full  of  gross 
errors.  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  had  been  granted  the  exclusive 
right  to  print  Montaigne  in  1633,  and  by  disposing  of  it  to  the 
publisher  Camuset,  she  recovered  some  of  the  money  she  had 
spent  I  think  this  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  now  to  say. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  career  of  Montaigne  from 
beginning  to  end,  not  in  an  antiquarian  or  bibliographical  spirit, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  light  on  the  Essays,  and  prepaid 
Ihe  student  better  to  relish  them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

MoNTAiOHS,  in  the  tbiid  book  of  bis  EssajB,  obap.  ix.,  speaks 
of  his  travels,  and  particularly  of  bis  visit  to  Rome.  It  being 
known,  then,  tbat  onr  autbor  bad  made  journeys  tbrougb  Switzer- 
land, througb  Germany,  and  tbrougb  Italy,  it  was  matter  of  natural 
raTprise  that  so  close  an  observer,  a  writer  who  bad  filled  bis 
Esrays  with  sacb  continual  domestic  and  personal  details,  should 
have  drawn  up  no  account  of  bis  travels;  but,  as  no  trace  of  any 
such  work  was  discovered  for  180  yean  after  hb  death,  the  matter 
was  thoogfat  no  more  of. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  M.  Frunis,  a  Regular 
Canon  of  Cbancelade,  in  Fetigord,  was  making  researches  through 
that  province  relative  to  a  History  of  Perigord,  which  he  bad 
undertaken.  Among  other  places,  be  visited  the  old  Chateau  de 
Montaigne,  at  this  time  the  property  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Segur  de 
la  Roquette,  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from  Eleanora 
de  Montaigne,  only  daughter  of  our  Essayist  Upon  making  an 
application  here  to  inspect  any  archives  that  the  family  might 
possess,  be  was  shown  an  old  coffer,  containing  a  variety  of  papers, 
long  since  laid  by  and  forgotten,  which  be  was  informed  he  might 
make  what  use  of  he  pleased.  Among  them  he  discovered  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  Journey  of  Montaigne,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  only  copy  in  existence.  He  obtained  permission  from 
M.  de  Segor  to  taJce  the  manuscript  away  with  him,  that  be  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  mature  examination.    After 
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having  thoroughly  convinced  himself  of  its  genuineness,  he  made 
a  journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  his  own  con- 
viction by  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  letters  there.  The  manu- 
script was  carefully  examined  by  several  literary  gentlemen  of 
note,  and  more  especially  by  M.  Capperonnier,  Librarian  to  the 
King's  Library ;  and  it  was  unanimously  recognized  as  the  genuine 
manuscript  of  Montaigne's  Journey. 

This  manuscript  forms  a  small  folio  volume,  of  278  pages.  The 
handwriting  and  the  paper  incontestably  belong  to  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  to  the  style,  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it ;  in  every  page  yoa  recognize  the  naXoetd^  the  frankness, 
and  the  force  of  expression,  which  stamp  all  Montaigne's  writings 
as  with  a  signet,  marking  them  for  his  own.  One  part  of  the 
manuscript,  rather  more  than  a  third,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
domestic,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  Montaigne,  and  who  always 
speaks  of  his  master  in  the  third  person ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he 
wrote  to  Montaigne's  dictation,  for  each  page  teems  with  our 
Essayist's  peculiar  manner  and  expressions ;  and  here  and  there 
we  come  upon  a  touch  of  that  delightful  egotism  which  Montaigne 
so  often  displays,  and  which  never  sat  so  amiably  and  so  well  on 
any  writer  before  or  since.  The  rest  of  the  manuscript,  where 
Montaigne  speaks  in  the  first  person,  is  in  his  own  handwridng, 
which  the  greatest  pains  were  taken,  and  successfully,  to  verify ; 
and  of  this  portion  more  than  one  half  is  in  Italian.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  manuscript  one  or  two  pages  are  wanting,  and 
appear  to  have  been  torn  off.  The  manuscript  thus  happily  dis- 
covered had  evidently  not  received  any  sort  of  correction  on  the 
part  of  Montaigne  afler  it  was  once  written  ;  and  it  required  much 
time  and  infinite  pains  to  decipher  it,  so  miserable  was  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Secretary,  and  so  ludicrously  inaccurate,  irregular, 
and  various,  the  orthography  of  the  master.  A  correct  copy, 
however,  having  at  length  been  realized,  the  result  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  M.  Capperonnier  and  several  other  zealous  and  com- 
petent persons,  this  copy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Querlon,  who,  assisted  by  M.  Jamet  the  younger,  added  a  variety 
of  notes,  explaining  the  obsolete  words  and  expressions,  and 
giving  historical  notices  of  many  of  the  persons  and  events  re- 
ferred to. 

The  object  which  induced  Montaigne  thus,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  to  leave  his  fiimily  and  undertake  a  journey  of  seventeen 
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months'  daration,  seems  principally  to  have  been  the  improvement 
of  his  health ;  a  desire  to  see  whether  the  mineral  waters  of  Lor- 
raine, Switzerland,  and  Ttiscanj,  would  be  more  successful  in 
removing  his  malady,  the  stone,  than  those  of  France  had  proved. 
The  details  which  he  is  constantly  giving  of  the  naturo  and  effects 
of  th^e  various  waters  are  sometimes  rather  tiresome  and  dis- 
tasteful; and  had  Montaigne  revised  the  manuscript,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing  it,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  materially  abridged 
maeh  of  this  portion  of  his  work.  After  all,  it  is  interesting,  as 
illnstrative  of  the  man ;  and,  indeed,  the  other  personal  details 
which  abound  in  the  Essays,  have  been  regarded  by  very  many 
readers  as  by  no  means  the  least  entertaining  portion  of  that 
work.l 

1  We  omit  the  eopioiu  extraets  made  taions  en  Italie  par  la  Soiue  et  I'Alle- 

by  Mr.  HaiUtt  from  M.  de  Qoerlon's  Dis-  mngne,  en  1580  et  1581,  avee  dee  notes 

camsPnUminaire.heetLvaetdl  the  inlbr-  par  H.  de  Querloo.    A  Rome  et  ParUy 

nation  they  aflbrd  has  been  anticipated  Lejay^  1774,  4to.    A  line  portrait,  en- 

in  the  preceding  Biography.  graved  by  Salnt-Anbin.     A  mBgnillcent 

Besides  this  edition,  and  the  edition  of  volnme,  dedicated  to  Baffon.    The  notes 

Mr.  HasUtt,  there  have  been  In  Frenoh  are  drawn  up  by  Qnerlon,  from  materials 

the  fbUowlng   editions  of  Montaigne's  snpplied  by  M.  Jamet. 

Journey : —  2  and  8.  The  same.    The  same  titles, 

the  same  date.    2  toIs.  12mo.,  or  8  tols. 

L  JottnuU  du  Voyage  de  MiaSBL  Moh-  small  12mo.    No  portrait.— Xd. 
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[The  flnt  two  or  three  pages  of  the  maniucript  are  missing,  having  ap- 
parently been  torn  off  a  long  time  before  the  work  was  discovered ;  bat 
after  all  the  loss  is  not  very  considerable,  as  regards  the  journey  itself. 
Montaigne  left  his  chateau,  22d  July,  1680,  as  he  tells  us  at  the  end  of  his 
journal,  and  stopped  for  some  time  in  the  camp  of  the  Marshal  Matignon, 
who  was  besieging  the  town  of  La  Fere  on  the  part  of  the  League;  a  siege 
which  lasted  for  six  weeks,  commencing  at  the  end  of  July,  1680,  and  the 
place  surrendering  12th  September.  The  Count  de  Grammont  being  killed 
at  this  siege,  Montaigne,  with  other  ftiends  of  that  nobleman,  conducted 
his  body  to  Soissons  (see  Essays,  book  iii.  c.  4);  and  on  the  6th  September 
he  had  only  got  to  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  whence  he  proceeded  on  his  route 
for  Lorraine.  The  hiatut^  however,  certainly  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  departure,  of  the  adventure  and  the  name  of 
the  wounded  count  (perhaps  wounded  at  the  siege)  whom  Montaigne  sent 
one  of  his  brothers  to  visit;  and,  moreover,  of  the  number  and  quality  of 
his  travelling  companions.  Those  whom  the  course  of  the  journal  intaro- 
duces  us  to  are: — 1st,  the  Sieur  de  Mattecoulon,^  who,  during  his  residence 
at  Rome,  was  engaged  in  a  duel  (as  related  in  the  Essays,  book  ii.  c.  87); 
but  of  whom  no  mention  is  made  in  the  journal;  2.  M.  d'EKtissac,  the  son, 
in  all  probability,  of  the  Madame  d'Estissac,  to  whom  Montaigne  addressed 
the  eighth  chapter  of  his  second  book;  8.  M.  de  Caselis,  whom  the  party 
left  at  Padua;  4.  M.  de  Uautoy,  a  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  who  seems  to 
have  made  the  entire  journey  with  Montaigne.] 

.  .  .  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  dispatched  Monsieur  de 
Mattecoulon^  post  with  the  esquire  to  visit  the  count,  and 
found  that  his  wounds  were  not  mortal  At  Beaumont,'  M. 
d'Estissac  joined  our  party  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
joumej  with  us,  aooompanied  bj  a  gentleman,  a  valei-de- 

B  hcother.  •  B«amaont«ar^iM. 
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ehaml^  a  sumpter-mule^  and,  on  foot,  a  muleteer  and  two 
hkckeysy  amountiDg  to  the  same  number  in  all  as  our  party, 
and  who  were  to  pay  their  half  of  the  expenses.  Monday, 
5th  of  September,  1580,  we  set  out  from  Beaumont,  afler 
dinner,  and  went  on,  without  stopping,  to  sup  at 

Meauz,  a  small  and  pretty  town,  situated  on  the  river 
Mame.  It  consists  of  three  sections ;  the  town  and  the  fau- 
bourg being  on  this  side  the  river,  nearest  Paris,  and  the 
third  lying  over  the  bridges.  This  latter,  which  is  a  very 
considerable  place,  and  which  they  call  the  Marche  (market), 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  river  and  a  well-constructed 
fosse,  and  is  thickly  populated.  This  place  was  formerly  well 
fortified  with  thick  high  waUs  and  towers ;  but  in  our  second 
Huguenot  troubles,  on  account  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabi«> 
tants  belonging  to  that  party,  all  these  fortifications  were  de- 
molished. This  district  of  the  town  once  sustained  the  attack 
of  the  English,  after  the  other  parts  had  surrendered ;  in 
recompense  of  which  service,  the  Marche  has  ever  since  been 
exempt  from  taxes  and  other  imposts.  They  show  upon  the 
river  Mame  an  islet  of  two  or  three  hundred  paces  long, 
which,  they  say,  was  in  the  first  instance  merely  a  hillock 
thrown  up  by  the  English,  from  which  to  batter  the  Marchi 
with  their  engines,  but  which  has  since,  with  the  progress  of 
time,  become  thus  consolidated.  In  the  faubourg  we  saw 
the  abbey  of  Saint  Faron,  a  very  old  building,  where  they 
show  the  apartments  of  Ogier  the  Dane.  There  is  an  an- 
cient refectory,  with  long  wide  tables  of  stone,  of  an  unusual 
size,  extending  along  each  side  and  end,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  before  our  civil  wars,  rose  a  fountain  of  water,  which 
served  for  their  repasts.  The  majority  of  the  monks  are 
men  of  some  birth.  Among  other  things  there  is  an  antique 
and  once  magnificent  tomb,  exhibiting  the  statues  of  two 
knight.«,  in  stone,  of  extraordinary  size.  They  believe  these 
to  be  the  efiSgies  of  Ogier  the  Dane  and  some  other  Paladin.* 

1  A  doabtmi  tndltloii.     It  does  not    who  died  at  BoDoecraUefl,  in  800,  ihonld 
•Mm  Tny  probable  that  Ogier  the  Dane,    have  been  brought  all  the  way  to  St.  IH- 
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There  is  neither  inscription  nor  coatrof-^ums,  but  merely  a 
Latin  sentence,  one  of  the  abbots  placed  on  it  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  purporting  that  "  Here  two  unknown  heroes 
were  buried."  Among  their  relics  they  show  the  bones  of 
these  knights.  The  arm-bone,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow, 
is  about  the  entire  length  of  the  arm  of  a  man  of  the  present 
time,  ordinary  measure,  or  somewhat  longer  than  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne's arm.  They  also  show  two  of  their  swords,  which 
are  about  the  length  of  our  two-handed  swords;  and  are 
very  much  hacked  all  along  the  edge. 

At  Meauz,  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  visit  the  treasurer  of 
the  church  of  St  Stephen,^  by  name  Justus  Terreille,  well 
known  among  the  savans  of  France ;  a  little  man,  sixty  years 
old,  who  has  travelled  in  Egypt,  been  to  Jerusalem,  and 
resided  seven  years  at  Constantinople.  He  showed  M.  de 
Montaigne  his  library,  and  the  rarities  in  his  garden,  amongst 
which  we  most  particularly  remarked  a  box-tree,  spreading 
its  branches  in  a  circular  form,  and  become,  by  training  and 
cropping,  so  thick  and  round,  that  it  appears  like  a  massive 
polished  ball,  of  the  height  of  a  man. 

From  Meaux,  where  we  dined  in  the  morning,  we  went  to 
sleep  at 

Charly,  seven  leagues.  Next  day,  Thursday  morning,  we 
went  on  to  dine  at 

Dormans,  seven  leagues.    Next  day,  we  went  on  to  dine  at 

Esprenei,*  five  leagues ;  where  being  arrived.  Messieurs 
d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  went  to  mass,  as  is  their  custom, 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  M.  de  Montaigne  having 
observed  on  a  former  occasion,  when  M.  the  Marshal  Strozzi 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Teonville,'  that  his  body  was  brought 
to  this  church,  he  inquired  where  he  had  been  deposited,  and 

ron,  to  be  buried.    There  wu  an  Ogler  noiSf  oonTeraa,"  which  would  nem  m 

de  Cbiinnontr^,  or  Chamiontmy,  who  though  ihie  Paladin  had  fomeoonneotioa 

gaT«  all  his  possenions  to  the  monastery  with  the  place. 

of  St.  Famn,  in  1065,  and  he  Is  probablj  ^  The  ancient  cathedral,  since  placed 

the  Oi^r  in  question,  if  indeed  there  be  under  the  patronafe  of  the  Virgin, 

any  Ogier  in  the  case.    There  is,  howerer,  *  Bpemay,  in  Champagne. 

In  an  old  necrology  of  the  monastery,  this  *  Theon^Ue. 
notke:    ''CUbelina,  soror  Ogerii  le  Da- 
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found  he  had  been  buried  there  without  any  memorial,  stone, 
aims,  or  epitaph,  right  against  the  high  altar ;  and  we  were 
told  that  the  queen  had  caused  him  to  be  buried  thus  without 
pomp  and  ceremony,  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Marshal  him- 
self. The  Bishop  of  Renes,^  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Hanequins^  of  Paris,  was  at  that  time  officiating  in  this 
church,  of  which  he  is  abbot ;  for  it  was  the  day  of  the  Fes- 
tiral  of  our  Lady  in  September.  M.  de  Montaigne,  after 
mass,  accosted  M.  Maldonat,*  Jesuit,  whose  name  is  very 
famous  for  erudition  in  theology  and  philosophy.  They  had 
a  long  talk  upon  learned  subjects,  both  then  and  afler  dinner 
at  our  lodging,  where  M.  Maldonat  came  to  visit  us.  And, 
among  other  things,  M.  Maldonat,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  baths  of  Aspa,^  at  Liege,  where  he  had  been  with 
M.  de  Nevers,  told  M.^de  Montaigne  that  the  waters  there 
are  very  cold,  and  that  it  was  considered  the  colder  you  could 
take  them  the  better.  Lideed  they  are  so  cold  that  they 
make  some  of  those  who  use  them  shiver  and  tremble ;  and 
soon  after  you  feel  a  terrible  pain  in  the  stomach.  He  said 
that,  for  his  portion,  he  had  taken  a  hundred  ounces;  for 
there  are  persons  in  attendance  who  furnish  you  with  glasses 
which  hold  the  exact  quantity  you  wish  to  have.  They  are 
not  only  taken  fasting,  but  also  after  eating.  Their  operation, 
as  he  described  it,  is  like  that  of  the  waters  of  Guascogne.* 
As  to  himself,  he  said  that  he  was  struck  with  its  effects, 
from  noticing  the  hurt  which  it  did  not  do  him,  though  he 
drank  it  several  times  while  in  a  state  of  extreme  perspira- 
tion and  commotion  of  body.  He  had  seen  frogs  and  other 
litde  beasts  which  were  thrown  into  it,  die  immediately  from 
its  effects ;  and  he  said  that  a  handkerchief,  if  stretched  over 
a  glass  full  of  the  water,  will  forthwith  turn  yellow.  People 
take  the  waters  for  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The 
place  has  very  excellent  accommodations.      The  water  is 

^  fieniMS.  mentariM  on  th«  Gospels ;  died  at  Some, 

<  Heniutqniii.  IfiSS. 

'  Jn&n  Maldonado.  the  learned  Spanish  *  Spa. 

idolt,  anthor  of  some  ezeellent  com-  A  Gasoony. 
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good  ag&in5t  all  aorta  of  obstractioQ  and  gravel ;  jet  neither 
M.  de  Neyers  nor  he  got  much  the  better  for  it  He  had 
with  him  a  stewaid  of  M.  de  Nevers,.  and  they  gave  M.  de 
Montaigne  a  printed  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  dispute 
between  Messiemrs  de  Montpeneier  and  de  Nevers,'  so  that 
he  might  learn  the  fiicts  of  the  matter,  and  be  able  to  inform 
such  gentlemen  as  might  ask  him  aboat  it 

We  set  out  hence,  Friday  morning,  and  came  to 
Chaalons,^  seven  leagues.  We  put  up  at  the  Crown,  an 
excellent  hostlery,  where  you  are  served  on  plate,  and  moat 
of  the  bed  and  other  furniture  is  of  sillu  The  common  houses 
in  all  this  part  of  the  country  are  built  of  chalk,  cut  into 
square  pieces  of  half  a  foot  each,  or  thereabouts ;  others  are 
buOt  of  tuif^  of  the  same  form.  Next  day,  after  dinner,  we 
set  off,  and  went  to  sleep  at 

Yitry  le  Fran9ois,  seven  leagues.  This  is  a  small  town  on 
the  river  Mame,  built  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  back,  in 
place  of  the  former  Yitry,  which  was  burnt  It  retains  its 
original  well-proportioned  and  agreeable  form,  and  its  centre 
consists  of  one  of  the  finest  squares  in  France.  We  here 
learned  three  memorable  things.  The  first,  that  Madame  the 
duchess-dowager  de  Guise  de  Bourbon,*  eighty-seven  years 
old,  was  still  alive,  and  could  still  walk  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
The  next,  that  an  execution  had  taken  place  a  few  days  be- 
fore, at  a  place  called  Montirandet,*  in  that  neighbouriiiood, 
upon  this  occasion : — Seven  or  eight  girls  round  Chaumont 
en  Bassigni  agreed,  some  years  before,  to  dress  themselves 
up  as  men,  and  so  to  continue  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  One 
of  these  came  to  Yitry,  under  the  name  of  Mary,  and  gained 
her  livelihood  by  weaving;  she  appeared  a  well-behaved 
young  man,  and  every  body  liked  her  as  such.  She  became 
betrothed  at  Yitry  to  a  girl  who  is  still  alive,  but,  in  oonse* 
quence  of  some  difierences  that  arose  between  them,  the 

1  It  waa  ftboafc  some  point  of  parlU-  *  Antoinette  de  Booibon,  widov  of 

mentuy  preoedeoee,  and  wm  altim»tely  Olande  de  Lorraine,  flrat  Dnke  of  Oniae, 

determined  in  fiiYOur  of  the  Dnko  de  wlio  died  in  1660.     The  JMOUn  DoH 

Montpensier.  ipeakt  of  her  ai  of  a  saint. 

t  Cnalona  aur  Mame.  <  Hontter-en-Der. 
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I  was  broken  off.  Afterwards  she  went  to  Montirandet, 
sliJl  gaming  her  lirelihood  at  the  same  employment,  and  there 
she  M  in  love  with,  and  married,  a  woman,  with  whom 
eke  lived  fear  or  five  months,  and  gave  her  every  satisfiio- 
tioii,  'tis  said;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  having  been 
recognized  bj  a  person  from  Chaumont,  and  the  thing  being 
brought  under  the  oognizaaoe  of  jastice,  the  husband  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged ;  which  she  said  she  would  rather 
endure  than  reassume  her  female  attire  and  habits.  And 
she  was  accordingly  hanged,  oa  the  chu^e  of  having,  by  un- 
lawful practices  and  inventions,  supplied  the  defects  of  her 
sex.  The  third  anecdote  is  of  a  man  still  living,  named  Grer* 
main,  of  humble  condition,  without  trade  or  occupation,  who 
was  a  woman  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  only  noticea- 
ble as  such  from  having  more  hair  about  her  chin  than  other 
girls,  whence  she  was  called  Bearded  Mary.  One  day,  mak- 
ing an  onosoal  e^brt  in  a  leap,  her  virile  utensils  came  out, 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Lenonoourt,  at  that  time  bishop  of  Cha- 
kms,  gave  her  the  name  of  Germain*  He  is  not  married. 
He  has  a  large  thick  beard ;  but  we  could  not  see  him,  for 
he  was  at  some  neighbonring  village.  They  have  still  in  the 
place  a  song,  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  girls,  in  which 
they  advise  one  another  not  to  stretch  their  legs  too  wide,  lest 
they  should  become  men,  as  Mary  Germain  did.  They  say 
that  Ambrose  Par6  has  inserted  this  story  in  his  book  on 
surgery.  It  was  declared  to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  be  abso- 
lutely true,  by  the  duef  officers  of  the  town.  Thence  we  set 
oat,  Sunday  morning  after  breakfast,  and  went  without  stop- 
ping to 

Bar,  nine  leagues,  where  M.  de  Montaigne,  who  had  been 
there  before,  found  nothing  new  to  remark,  but  the  lavish 
expenditare  that  a  private  priest  and  dean  of  those  parts,  had 
gone  to,  and  was  sUll  continuing  daily,  in  the  construction  of 
poblic  works.  He  is  called  Gilles  de  Treves ;  he  has  built 
the  most  sumptuous  marble  chapel,  full  of  pictures  and  dec- 
orations, that  is  to  be  seen  in  France;  and  has  built,  and  just 
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finished  furnishing,  the  finest  private  house  also  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  France ;  the  oompletest  in  structure,  the  most  elab 
orately  decorated  and  enriched,  and  the  most  commodious ; 
this  he  intends  for  a  college.  He  is  now  gilding  and  com- 
pleting it  at  his  own  expense*  From  Bar,  where  we  dined 
on  Monday,  we  went  to  sleep  at 

Mannese,  four  leagues,  a  little  Tillage  where  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne was  obliged  to  stop,  on  account  of  his  colic,  which 
also  occasioned  him  to  abandon  the  desire  he  had  formed  of 
seeing  Toul,  Metz,  Nancy,  Jouinville,  and  St  Disier,  towns 
scattered  along  this  route,  in  order  to  get  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Plommieres.^  We  left  Mannese  Tuesday  morning,  and 
went  to  dine  at 

Yaucouleur,  one  league ;  and  then  went  along  the  river 
Meuse  to  a  village  named 

Donremy,'  on  the  Meuse,  three  leagues  from  Yaucoulenr, 
where  was  bom  the  famous  Maid  of  Orleans,  whose  name 
was  Joan  d'Acq,'  or  d'Arcis.  Her  descendants  were  ennobled 
by  the  royal  favour ;  and  we  were  shown  the  arms  which  the 
king  gave  them,  azure,  a  straight  sword  with  a  crown  and 
handle  of  gold,  and  two  fieurs-de-lis  at  the  side  of  the  sword ; 
of  which  a  receiver  of  Yaucouleur  gave  M.  de  Caselis  a 
painted  copy.  The  front  of  the  small  house  in  which  she 
was  bom  is  covered  with  representations  of  her  different  ex- 
ploits; but  time  has  greatly  defaced  the  painting.  There  is 
also  a  tree  with  a  vine  up  it,  which  is  called  "  the  Maid^s 
tree,"  but  there  is  nothing  else  remarkable  about  it  We 
proceeded  in  the  evening  to  sleep  at 

Neufchasteau,  five  leagues,  where,  in  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  there  are  a  great  many  tombs,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred years  old,  of  the  nobility  of  the  country,*  all  of  the 
inscriptions  on  which  begin  in  this  way  :  "  Cy  git  tel,  qui  fut 
mors  lors  que  li  milliaires  courroit,  per  mil  deux  cens,  &c." 

1  Plombiires.  nobles  intlBted  upon  being  tnterrod  stand- 

>  Donremy  la,  Puoelle.  ing  upright  in  th«  hollow  of*  pillar,  nj- 

s  D'Arc.  ing  that  **  no  ohurl  ahonld  cror  walk  over 

*  Among  othen,  servral  of  the  lords  of  hi«  body-" 
thefrmllyof  DaChatelet.    OneofthoM 
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We  saw  their  libiary,  in  which  there  are  a  great  many  books, 
but  none  of  them  rare ;  and  a  well,  with  very  large  buckets, 
whidi  are  worked  up  and  down  by  the  feet  treading  on  a 
plank  of  wood,  placed  on  a  pivot,  with  which  is  connected  a 
piece  of  round  wood,  to  which  the  cord  of  the  well  is  attached. 
M.  de  Montaigne  had  seen  some  of  the  same  sort  elsewhere. 
Close  to  the  well  is  a  large  stone  vessel,  raised  above  the  top 
of  the  well  about  five  or  six  feet,  which  the  bucket  mounts 
up  to,  and  by  the  same  machinery  empties  itself  into  it,  thus 
keeping  it  always  full.  This  vessel  is  of  such  a  height  that 
from  it,  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  refectory,  kitchen,  and  bakehouse,  where  it  rises  in  stone 
receptacles  in  the  form  of  natm'al  fountains. 

From  Neufchasteau,  where  we  breakfasted,  we  went  on  U 
sup  at 

Mirecourt,  six  leagues,  a  pretty  little  town,  where  M.  de 
Montaigne  heard  news  of  M.  and  Madame  de  Bourbon,  who 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  Next  morning,  afler  breakfast,  he 
went  to  see,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  thence,  out  of  the  road, 
the  nuns  of  Foussay.  This  is  one  of  several  religious  houses, 
which  have  been  established  in  this  district,  for  the  education 
of  girls  of  good  family.^  Each  has  one  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, three  hundred  crowns  a-year,  some  more,  some  less, 
for  her  maintenance,  and  separate  apartments.  Children  at 
nurse  are  received.  They  are  not  vowed  to  virginity,  except 
the  officials,  such  as  the  abbess,  prioress,  and  others.  They 
dress  as  they  please,  like  other  young  ladies,  except  that  they 
all  wear  a  white  veil  on  the  head ;  and  in  church,  during 
service,  a  large  mantle,  which  they  leave  in  their  places  in 
the  choir.  All  the  nuns  are  at  liberty  to  receive  company, 
without  any  restraint,  whether  it  be  persons  coming  to  solicit 
them  in  marriage,  or  ordinary  visitors.  Those  who  are  in- 
mates may  give  away  or  sell  their  benefice  to  whomsoever 
they  will,  provided  the  new  comer  be  of  the  requisite  condi- 
tion ;  and  there  are  certain  noblemen  of  the  province  who 

1  Tbe  ofhen  were  at  Sflinix«mont,  BpiiuJ,  and  BouziereB. 
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have  it  in  charge,  and  are  bound  bj  oath  to  ascertain  clearfy 
the  family  of  the  girls  who  are  presented.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  one  person  from  having  three  or  four  benefices. 
The  inmates  perform  the  same  religioas  ceremonies  as  in 
other  convents;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  found  to 
finish  their  days  there,  and  to  decline  changing  their  condition. 
Thence  we  went  on  to  sup  at 

Espin^,^  ^ve  leagues.  This  is  a  pretty  little  town,  on  the 
river  Moselle,  into  which  we  were  refused  admission,  on  ac- 
count of  having  been  at  Neufchasteau,  where  the  plague  was 
not  long  since.     Next  morning  we  went  on  to  dine  at 

Plommieres,  four  leagues.  From  Bar-le-Duc  the  leagues 
resume  ^e  measure  of  Gasoony,  and  become  longer  and 
longer  as  they  approach  Germany,  until  they  are  donUe  and 
treble  what  they  are  here.  We  arrived  Friday,  16th  Sep- 
tember, 1580,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  place  is 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Lorraine  and  Germany,  in  a  val- 
ley, between  a  number  of  high  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
closely  environ  it  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom  of  this  valley 
spring  several  fountains,  hot  and  cold.  The  water  of  the 
former  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is  as  hot  as  one  can 
possibly  drink  it,  so  that  M.  de  Montaigne  was  obliged  to  pour 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  from  one  glass  to  another.  There 
are  only  two  springs  the  water  of  which  is  used.  That  which 
turns  to  the  west,  and  produces  the  bath  called  the  Queen's 
Bath,  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  sweet  flavour,  like  licorice; 
without  any  aHer-taste,  except  that,  as  it  seemed  to  M.  de 
Montaigne,  if  you  attentively  notice,  it  smacks  somewhat  of 
iron.  The  other,  which  rises  from  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
mountain,  of  which  M.  de  Montaigne  only  drank  one  day,  is 
of  a  roughish  taste,  savouring  of  alum.  The  custom  of  the 
place  is  to  use  the  baths  only  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Some 
take  their  meals  in  the  bath,  where  also  they  have  themselves 
capped  and  scarified ;  they  never  take  the  bath  till  they  have 
purged  themselves.    If  they  drink  the  water,  'tis  a  glass  or 

ilq>lnal,orlpliukL 
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two^  while  they  are  in  the  bath.  They  were  much  surprised 
at  M.  de  Montaigne's  method  of  taking  it,  who,  without  any 
{»«Tions  physicking,  would  drink  nine  glasses  of  it,  making 
about  a  quart,  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  dined  at 
twelve  ;  and  the  days  that  he  bathed,  which  was  every  other 
day,  it  was  at  four  o'clock,  remaining  in  the  bath  only  one 
hour.  On  these  days  he  generally  went  without  supper.  We 
saw  many  men  there  who  had  been  cured  of  ulcers  and  vari- 
ous eruptions.  The  custom  is  to  be  there  at  least  a  month. 
The  favourite  season  is  the  spring,  in  May.  They  seldom 
take  the  waters  after  August,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of 
the  climate ;  but  we  still  found  company  there,  the  dry,  warm 
weather  having  lasted  longer  than  usual.  Among  others, 
M.  de  Montaigne  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
Seigneur  d'Andelot,  of  Franche-Compt^,  whose  father  was 
grand  equerry  to  the  £mperor  Charles  V.,  and  who  himself 
had  been  first  field-marshal  in  the  army  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  was  made  governor  of  Saint  Quentin,  when  we 
lost  it.  One  part  of  his  beard  was  white,  and  one  of  his  eye- 
brows ;  and  he  told  M.  de  Montaigne  that  this  change  had 
come  upon  him  all  in  an  instant,  one  day  that  he  was  sitting 
at  home  full  of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  brother  of  his,  whom 
the  Duke  of  Alva  had  put  to  death  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
Counts  Eguemont  and  Homes  ;^  that  he  had  been  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hand,  at  the  place  where  the  hair  was  now 
white,  and  that  when  he  rose,  those  who  were  with  him 
thought  the  changed  colour  was  flour,  which  by  some  chance 
had  fallen  on  those  parts.  It  had  remained  so  ever  since. 
These  baths  were  formerly  frequented  by  the  Germans  only ; 
but,  for  several  years  past,  people  from  Franche-Compte  and 
France  have  come  here  in  crowds.  There  are  several  bath- 
rooms ;  with  a  principal  one,  a  large  building,  constructed  in 
an  oval  form,  after  the  antique.  It  is  thirty-five  paces  long, 
and  fifteen  wide.  The  hot  water  rises  from  underneath  by 
fleveral  springs,  and  cold  water  flows  in  from  above,  to  mod 

1  Jlgnont  Mid  Bom. 
vox*  IV.  18 
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erate  the  heat,  according  to  the  wish  of  those  who  are  taking 
it.  The  seats  or  boxes  are  divided  off  along  the  sides  bj 
poles,  suspended  in  the  manner  of  those  by  which  horses  are 
kept  apart  in  our  stables  ;  the  place  is  boarded  over,  to  ward 
off  the  sun  and  rain.  All  round  the  inside  of  the  bath  there 
are  four  degrees  of  stone  steps,  rising  the  same  way  as  in  a 
theatre,  whereon  the  bathers  can  sit  or  lean.  The  greatest 
decorum  is  observed  ;  the  men,  however,  bathe  quite  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  pair  of  drawers,  and  the  women 
with  the  exception  of  a  shifl.  We  lodged  at  the  Angel,  which 
is  the  best  inn,  inasmuch  as  it  is  equally  near  both  baths. 
Our  whole  suite  of  apartments,  though  we  had  several  rooms, 
cost  only  fifleen  pence  a  day.  The  landlords  at  all  the  places 
supply  wood  into  the  bargain ;  but  the  country  about  is  so 
full  of  it  that  it  only  costs  the  cutting.  The  landladies  are 
excellent  cooks.  In  the  full  season  this  lodging  would  have 
'X>st  a  crown  a  day,  and  cheap  too ;  the  feed  of  the  horses  is 
three  pence  a  day,  and  all  other  charges  are  equally  reason- 
able. The  rooms  are  not  very  handsome,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly convenient;  for,  by  means  of  a  great  number  of 
passages,  each  chamber  is  independent  of  the  others.  The 
wine  and  bread  are  bad.  The  people  here  are  a  worthy  set ; 
frank,  sensible,  and  attentive.  All  the  laws  of  the  country 
are  religiously  observed.  Every  year  they  renew  on  a  tablet, 
before  the  great  bath,  in  the  German  and  French  languages, 
the  following  rules  and  regulations : — 

"  Qaude  de  Rynach,  Knight,  Seigneur  of  St  Balesmont, 
Montureulz  en  Ferrette,  Lendacourt,  &c..  Counsellor  and 
Chamberlain  of  our  sovereign  Lord  Monseigneur  the  Duke, 
and  his  Bailli  for  the  Vosges  : 

**  Be  it  known,  that  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  sundry  ladies 
and  other  notable  personages,  assembling  from  various  regions 
and  countries  to  these  baths  of  Plonmiieres,  we  have,  purso- 
ant  to  the  command  of  his  Highness,  instituted  and  ordained, 
and  do  institute  and  ordain,  as  follows : 
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^  Be  it  known  that  the  correction  of  minor  offences  will 
lenuun  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  as  of  old ;  to  whom  is 
eDJoined  the  causing  to  he  observed  the  ceremonies,  statutes, 
and  rales  in  use  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  baths,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  offences  committed  by  people  of  their 
nation,  without  exception  of  persons,  and  without  making  use 
of  any  blasphemous  or  irreverent  language  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  belief. 

**  All  persons,  of  whatever  quality,  condition,  district,  prov- 
ince, or  country  they  may  be,  are  forbidden  to  make  use  of 
injurious  language,  tending  to  excite  quarrelling ;  or  to  bear 
arms  at  the  said  baths ;  or  to  give  the  lie,  or  to  have  recourse 
to  arms,  under  penalty  of  being  severely  punished,  as  in- 
fringers of  the  ducal  guarantee,  and  as  rebels  to  his  Highness. 

^  All  prostitutes  and  immodest  girls  are  forbidden  to  enter 
the  said  baths,  or  to  approach  the  same  within  ^ye  hundred 
paces,  under  penalty  of  being  whipped  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  said  baths ;  and  of  imprisonment  and  arbitrary  fine,  for 
the  persons  who  shall  have  received  or  harboured  them. 

'*  Under  the  same  penalty,  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  use 
towards  the  ladies  and  all  females  generally,  frequenting  the 
said  baths,  any  lascivious  or  immodest  language;  to  touch 
their  persons  indecorously ;  or  to  enter  or  quit  the  said  baths 
in  any  manner  offensive  to  public  propriety. 

"'  And  because,  by  the  virtue  of  the  said  baths,  God  and 
nature  operate  various  cores  and  remedies,  and  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  purity  and  cleanliness,  in  order  to  prevent 
various  contagions  and  infections  that  might  there  arise,  it  is 
expressly  ordered  that  the  master  of  the  said  baths  shall  take 
great  care  and  examine  all  those  who  enter  the  baths  night 
or  day,  and  shall  preserve  modesty  and  silence  there  during 
the  night,  without  noise,  scandal,  or  derision.  And  if  any 
person  shall  disobey  this  regulation,  the  master  of  the  said 
baths  is  commanded  to  convey  such  person  immediately  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  and  have  exemplary  punishment  inflicted 
on  hioL 
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^  Finallj,  it  is  forbidden,  to  all  persons  coming  from  in- 
fected places,  to  enter  or  approach  Plpmmieres,  on  pun  of 
death  ;  and  aU  majors  and  officers  are  enjoined  to  take  strict 
heed  to  this ;  and  all  inhabitants  of  the  said  place  are  ordered 
to  send  in  to  us  certificates  stating  the  names  and  surnames, 
and  ordinary  residence  of  the  persons  whohi  they  have  re- 
ceived into  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment 

^^  All  which  ordinances  above  declared  have  been  this  day 
made  public  before  the  Grand  Bath  of  the  said  Plommieres, 
and  copies  of  them  affixed,  in  the  German  and  French  lan- 
guages, on  the  nearest  and  most  conspicuous  place  to  the 
Grand  Bath,  and  signed  by  us,  Bailli  de  Yosges.  Given 
at  the  said  Plommieres,  the  4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
Peace  and  our  Lord,  1580. 

**  Clattbb  db  Rtnach." 

We  stopped  at  this  place  from  the  18th  to  the  27th  of 
September.  M.  de  Montaigne  drank  the  water  eleven  morn- 
ings ;  on  eight  of  these  mornings  he  drank  nine  glasses,  and 
on  three  mornings  seven  glasses ;  he  bathed  five  times.  He 
found  the  water  easy  enough  to  take,  and  always  passed  it 
before  dinner.  He  found  no  other  effect  in  it  than  in  causing 
urine.  His  appetite  was  good ;  and  his  sleep,  digestion,  and 
whole  ordinary  condition,  were  in  no  way  impaired  by  it 
On  the  sixth  day  he  had  an  unusually  severe  attack  of  colic, 
and  he  had  it  in  his  right  side,  where  he  had  never  felt  the 
pain  before,  except  once  at  Arsac,  and  then  very  slight,  with- 
out any  result  This  attack  lasted  four  hours ;  and,  during 
its  operation,  he  clearly  felt  the  straining  of  the  stone  through 
the  ureters.  The  first  two  days  he  was  here,  he  passed  two 
little  stones  that  were  in  the  bladder,  and  afterwards,  at  in- 
tervals, gravel.  But  he  left  the  baths  in  the  opinion  that  he 
still  had  in  the  bladder  the  stone  which  occasioned  the  above- 
mentioned  colic,  and  some  other  little  stones  of  which  he  had 
felt  the  descent  He  conceived  the  eflPect  of  these  waters,  and 
their  quality,  as  regarded  himself,  to  be  very  like  that  of  the 
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high  foantain  at  the  Bath  of  Banieres.  As  to  the  water  here, 
he  iband  it  very  mild;  indeed,  children  of  a  year  or  six 
months  old  are  oommonlj  to  be  seen  paddling  about  in  it 
His  perspiration  wIbis  full,  but  gentle.  He  commanded  me, 
at  the  request  of  the  hostess, — it  is  a  custom  of  that  country, 
— to  present  her  with  a  copy  of  his  arms  on  wood,  which  a 
painter  of  the  place  executed  for  a  crown ;  and  the  hostess 
had  it  carefully  fixed  on  the  wall  of  her  house,  outside. 
September  27th,  after  dinner,  we  left  Plommieres,  and  passed 
over  a  mountainous  country,  which  resounded  under  our 
horses'  feet  as  though  we  were  riding  over  hollow  ground, 
and  made  a  noise  like  drums  beating.  We  got  to  supper 
at 

Bemiremont,  two  leagues,  a  pretty  little  town,  where  we 
found  excellent  lodging  at  the  Unicom  ;  indeed,  all  the  towns 
of  Lorraine  (of  which  this  is  the  last)  have  better  lodging  and 
accommodation  in  their  inns  than  is  to  be  found  in  France. 
Here  is  a  famous  Convent,  of  the  same  description  with  that 
at  PoussaL  The  nuns  daim,  against  M.  de  Lorraine,  the 
sovereignty  and  principality  of  this  town.  Messrs.  d'Estissac 
and  de  Montaigne  proceeded  to  the  convent  immediately  after 
their  arrival ;  and  went  over  several  of  the  private  suites  of 
apartments,  which  are  very  handsome  and  well  furnished. 
Their  abbess  was  lately  dead  (a  lady  of  the  house  qf  d'Lite- 
vine),  and  they  were  about  electing  another,  the  candidate 
being  the  sister  of  the  Count  de  Salmes.  They  went  to  see 
the  Doyenne,  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Lutre,^  who  had  done 
M.  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of  sending  to  inquire  after  him 
at  Plommieres,  and  had  there  forwarded  him  a  present  of 
artidK^es  and  partridges,  and  a  barrel  of  wine.  They  learnt 
here  that  several  neighbouring  villages  hold  of  the  convent 
by  a  tenure  of  two  basins  of  snow  every  Pentecost-day,  or, 
in  default  of  that,  of  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  white  oxen ; 
bat  they  said  that  the  rent  of  snow  had  never  failed  to  be 
paid^  though  at  the  time  we  were  there  the  heat  was  as  great 

ilAdn. 
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as  it  is  in  Grascony  in  the  height  of  summer.  Thej  wear  a 
white  veil  on  the  head,  with  an  edging  of  crape.  Their  robe 
is  black  (of  whatever  material  and  fashion  they  please),  while 
tbej  are  in  the  convent ;  elsewhere  thej  may  wear  colours ; 
for  petticoats,  what  they  please  ;  thin  shoes  and  clogs  ;  under 
their  veils  they  dress  their  hair  in  the  usual  manner.  To  be 
admitted  nuns  here,  they  must  be  noble  by  four  descents, 
both  on  the  father's  and  on  the  mother's  side.  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne took  leave  of  the  ladies  in  the  evening.  Next  morn- 
ing, at  daybreak,  we  set  out  Just  as  we  had  mounted  our 
horses,  the  Doyenne  sent  a  gentleman  to  M.  de  Montaigne, 
requesting  him  to  come  to  her,  which  he  did.  This  detained 
us  an  hour.  The  object  of  the  ladies  was  to  intrust  M.  de 
Montaigne  with  the  management  of  their  affairs  at  Rome,  a 
commission  which  he  accepted.  On  leaving  this  place,  we 
rode  for  some  time  through  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  valley, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bossan,*  four  leagues,  a  dirty  little  village,  the  last  place 
on  this  route,  where  the  French  language  is  spoken.  Here 
Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne,  putting  on  linen  smock- 
frocks,  which  were  lent  them  for  the  purpose,  went  to  see  the 
silver  mines  that  M.  de  Lorraine  has  here,  two  thousand 
paces  under  the  earth.  After  dinner  we  proceeded  along  the 
mountains,  where  we  were  shown,  among  other  things,  upon 
inaccessible  rocks,  the  nests  where  they  take  goshawks 
(which  cost  here  only  three  nobles  of  the  country  money), 
and  the  source  of  the  Moselle.     We  got  to  supper  at 

Tane,*  four  leagues,  the  first  town  of  Grermany,  subject  to 
the  emperor,  and  a  very  pretty  place.  Next  morning,  we 
proceeded  along  a  wide  and  beautiful  plain,  bordered  on  the 
left  by  gentle  undulations,  covered  with  vineyards  of  the 
finest  and  most  cultivated  description,  and  of  such  extent 
that  our  Gascons  said  they  never  saw  anything  like  them. 
The  vintage  was  in  full  operation.  We  got  by  dinner- 
time to 
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Melhouse,^  two  leagues,  a  prettj  little  Swiss  town,  canton 
of  B&le.  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  see  the  church,  for  thej 
are  not  Catholics  here.  He  found  it,  as  well  as  the  other 
churches  throughout  the  country,  of  a  handsome  form.  In- 
deed, nothing  has  been  changed,  with  the  exception  that  the 
images  have  been  remoyed,  and  the  altars  changed.  He  had 
infinite  pleasure  in  observing  the  freedom  and  good  govern- 
ment of  this  nation ;  and  in  remarking  that  his  host  of  the 
Grapes,  on  his  return  from  the  town-council,  held  in  a  mag- 
nificent, richlj  gilded  palace,  where  he  had  acted  as  president, 
waited  upon  his  guests  in  person  at  dinner ;  there  was  an- 
other man,  without  anj  train  or  authority,  in  the  place,  and 
who  filled  the  guests'  glasses  as  thej  needed  it,  who  yet  had 
led  four  companies  of  foot  into  France,  under  Casimir,^ 
against  the  king,  and  had  received  a  pension  from  the  king 
of  three  hundred  crowns  a  year,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

This  gentleman  gave  M.  de  Montaigne,  as  he  was  waiting 
on  him  at  table,  an  account  of  his  life  and  condition,  without 
any  setting  off  or  affectation.  He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  his  countrymen  have  no  hesitation,  notwithstanding  their 
religion,  in  serving  the  king  against  the  Huguenots  them- 
selves ;  and  this  several  others  said,  as  we  went  along ;  and 
we  were  told  that  at  our  siege  of  La  Fere,  there  were  more 
than  Mij  of  the  men  of  this  town  in  the  service  of  the  Catho- 
lics. They  mentioned  that  they  marry  indifferently  women 
of  our  persuasion  and  of  their  own,  and  do  not  seek  to  make 
their  Catholic  wives  change  their  religion.  From  this  place, 
after  dinner,  we  proceeded  through  a  fine,  open,  fertile  coun- 
tiy,  thi<^ly  studded  with  pretty  villages  and  inns,  and  came 
to  sleep  at 

1  MalhauB.  probable  he  would  haye  so  little  regarded 

s  Jijhn  Cftiimir,  fon  of  Louis,  Bleetor  his  interests  as  to  hare  led  troops  against 

■nd  Coont  Palatine,  who  led  the  German  his  paymaster.    The  paragraph  which  fol- 

troope  into  France  to  the  assistance  of  lows  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  he  had 

tbe  Hivnenots,  in  1567,  in  the  time  of  led  troops  against  Casimir  and  the  Hu- 

Charles  IX.    There  must  be  some  error  guenots.    Three  hundred  crowns  a  year, 

in  the  text  of  this  anecdote,  for  it  seems  too,  seems  a  large  pension  for  such  a 

Uiat  this  worthy  Swiss  had  been  a  pen-  person,  In  those  days;  but  thus  U.  de 

■toner  of  the  King  for  more  than  twenty  Honto^rne,  or  his  secretary,  tells   the 

yesxi;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  yexy  tale. 
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BIQe,  three  leagues ;  a  handsome  town,  about  the  size  of 
Blois,  divided  into  two  parts  bj  the  Rein/  which  is  here 
crossed  bj  a  wide  wooden  bridge.  The  municipality  did 
Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of  sending 
them  some  wine  hj  one  of  their  officers,  who  made  them  a 
long  harangue  while  they  were  at  table,  to  which  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne replied,  also  at  considerable  length,  both  parties  re- 
maining uncovered,  in  presence  of  several  Grermans  and 
French,  who  were  staying  in  the  inn.  The  host  served  as 
interpreter.  The  wines  of  this  district  are  very  good.  A 
remarkable  thing  we  noticed  here  was  the  house  of  a  physi- 
cian, named  Felix  Platerus,  the  most  elaborately  decorated 
in  the  French  fashion  that  was  ever  seen  ;  it  is,  besides,  lofty 
and  large,  and  sumptuously  fitted  up.  Among  other  things 
he  has  a  book  of  simples,  which  he  has  nearly  completed ; 
and  whereas  others  merely  paint  the  different  herbs  according 
to  their  colours,  he  has  found  out  a  way  of  pasting  the  plants 
themselves  on  the  paper,  so  naturally  and  completely  that  the 
smallest  leaves  and  fibres  are  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  he  fixes 
them  so  closely  that  no  part  of  them  ever  escapes ;  he  showed 
us  some  simples  which  had  been  fixed  there  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  We  also  saw,  both  at  his  house  and  in  the  public 
school,  some  entire  skeletons  of  men,  standing  upright.  There 
is  this  peculiarity  about  their  dock,  the  town  clock,  not  the 
one  in  the  faubourg,  that  it  always  strikes  the  hours  an  hour 
before  the  real  time ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  strikes  ten,  the 
real  time  is  only  nine ;  and  they  told  us  that  the  reason  why 
they  keep  up  this  custom  is,  that  once  upon  a  time  the  clock's 
accidentally  striking  an  hour  wrong  in  this  way,  saved  their 
town  from  an  assault  which  had  been  planned  against  it. 
BasiMe  is  so  called,  not  from  the  Greek  word,  but  because 
base  signifies  passage  in  German.  We  here  saw  a  great 
many  literati,  such  as  Grineus,^  and  the  author  of  the  Thea- 
trum^  and  the  above  named  physician  (Platerus),  and  Fran- 

1  Rhine.  of   Aphrodisniu   and    DunaM«nii8   on 

*  Simon  OfinjBU,  author  of  an  Eneo-    Feren. 
mion    MfdeciiuKy    printed   at   Bftle,    in       *  Ther*"  are  neveral  works  nnder  thiM 
lii02 ;  and  of  an  edition  of  the  Treatisea    title,  so  that  we  do  not  know  to  whom 

reference  Is  here  made. 
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OS  Hottoman.^  These  last  two  came  to  sup  with  Messieurs 
the  day  after  their  arrival.  M.  de  Montaigne  fancied  that 
they  were  not  very  well  f^eed  amongst  themselves  as  to 
their  religion,  from  the  answers  he  received;  some  calling 
themselves  Zuinglians,  others  Calvinists,  and  others  Martin- 
kts ;  *  and  he  was  informed  that  many  persons  among  them 
are  still  Roman  Catholics  at  heart.  The  form  of  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  is  a  common  matter  of  conversation ;  every 
one  sets  his  hand  to  it  that  will,  and  the  ministers  do  not  ven- 
ture to  remove  this  chord  of  the  di£Perences  among  the  relig- 
ions. The  churchyard  is  full  of  images  and  old  tomhs,  quite 
perfect,  on  which  prayers  are  carved  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead ;  the  organs,  the  bells,  the  crosses  at  the  top  of  the  bel- 
firies,  and  all  the  paintings  on  the  windows,  remain  entire,  as 
well  as  the  benches  and  seats  in  the  choir.  They  have 
placed  the  baptismal  fonts  in  the  place  where  the  high  altar 
ased  to  stand,  and  have  raised  another  altar  at  the  head  of 
the  nave.  The  church  of  the  Chartreux,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice,  is  carefully  preserved  and  kept  up.  Even 
the  ornaments  and  furniture  remain  as  before,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  new  faith  mention  in  proof  of  their  good  faith,  they 
having  obliged  themselves  thereto  by  the  promise  they  gave 
when  they  came  to  an  agreement.  The  bishop  of  the  place, 
who  is  very  hostile  to  the  new  faith,  resides  outside  the  town, 
within  his  diocese,  where  he  still  keeps  up  the  old  forms,  for 
persons  of  our  communion.  The  members  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion possess  about  50,000  livres  a  year  in  the  town,  and 
continue  to  elect  the  bishop.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  com- 
plained to  M.  de  Montaigne  of  the  dissolute  habits  of  the 
women,  and  the  drunkenness  of  the  men.  We  saw  a  poor 
man's  child  cut  for  umbilical  hernia,  and  it  appeared  to  us 
that  he  was  very  roughly  treated  by  the  surgeon.     We  vis- 

1  Francis  Hotnuin,  the  oelebmted  Juris-  brochure  against  the  house  of  Lorraine, 

eonsnlt.  whom  his  pnpils  sared  from  the  entitled  Au  Ttgre.^See  the  Memoirs  or 

musacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  who  Ref^nier  da  la  Planche. 

thra  retired  to  OeneTa,  and  aflerwards  to  >  That  is  to  say,  Lutherans,  from  JUar- 

BUe,  where  he  died  in  1£90.    He  i^  con-  tin  Luther. 
^Imi  to  be  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
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ited  a  very  fine  public  library  they  have  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  charmingly  situated.  We  stayed  here  a  whole  day ; 
and  next  day,  after  dinner,  resumed  our  iourney,  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  for  about  two  leagues,  and  then 
turning  off  to  the  left,  through  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 
They  have  an  infinite  abundance  of  fountains  throughout  the 
country ;  there  is  no  village  or  crossroad  where  you  do  not 
find  one,  generally  large  and  handsome ;  and  at  Bale,  they 
say,  there  are  more  than  three  hundred.  They  are  so  fond 
of  balconies,  even  towards  Lorraine,  that  in  every  house, 
where  these  are  not  already  constructed,  they  have  between 
all  the  windows  of  the  upper  rooms,  doors  opening  upon  the 
street,  so  that  at  some  future  day  they  may  make  balconies 
for  these  to  lead  to.  In  all  this  part  of  the  country,  from 
Espinal,  even  the  smallest  cottages  have  glass  windows,  and 
the  larger  houses  derive,  both  externally  and  internally,  a 
great  accession  of  ornament  and  agreeableness,  from  being 
amply  provided  with  these  glass  windows,  the  frames  of  which 
are  curiously  elaborated.  They  have  plenty  of  materials, 
and  good  workmen,  to  enable  them  to  do  this ;  and  herein 
they  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  us.  Moreover,  in 
every  churcli,  however  small,  they  have  a  handsome  dock 
and  sundiaL  They  are  also  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of 
tiles ;  their  houses  are  covered  with  these,  soldered  with  lead, 
in  a  variety  of  forms ;  and  their  rooms  are  floored  with  the 
same  material.  Nothing  can  be  more  cleanly  than  their 
stoves,  which  are  of  earthen-ware.  The  wood  which  they 
principally  use  is  deal,  and  their  carpenters  are  exceeding 
good  workmen.  Even  their  casks  are  all  more  or  less  carved, 
and  are  mostly  painted  and  varnished.  Their  common  din- 
ing rooms  are  generally  large  and  well-furnished ;  you  often 
meet  with  five  or  six  tables  in  a  room,  each  provided  with 
benches,  at  which  all  the  inmates  and  guests  dine  together, 
so  many  at  each  table.  The  smallest  inns  have  two  or  three 
such  rooms,  well  fitted  up,  and  lighted  by  windows.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  they  pay  more  attention  to  their  eating- 
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rooms  than  to  anything  else,  for  the  hedchambers  are  very 
indifferent.  There  are  curtains  to  the  beds,  and  you  have 
always  three  or  four  beds  in  a  room,  standing  side  by  side  ; 
there  are  no  chimneys,  and  you  can  find  no  place  to  warm 
yourself  at  but  the  common  stove ;  you  hear  no  news  of  fire 
anywhere  else ;  and  'tis  a  great  offence  for  you  to  go  into  the 
kitchen.  They  are  very  ill-provided  everywhere  with  what 
we  consider  bedchamber  necessaries ;  he  is  a  lucky  man  who 
can  get  hold  of  a  white  sheet ;  and  what  sheets  there  are 
never  cover  the  bolster ;  indeed,  the  most  ordinary  covering 
is  a  sort  of  thin  feather-bed,  and  that  veiy  dirty.  However, 
they  are  very  excellent  cooks,  especially  in  the  article  of  fish. 
Their  rooms  have  no  defence  ^against  the  damp  or  wind  but 
the  glass  windows,  which  are  quite  unprovided  with  shutters ; 
there  are  air-holes  in  every  comer  of  every  room  ;  and  as  to 
the  windows,  they  are  seldom  dosed,  even  at  night  Their 
fashions  at  table  are  quite  different  from  ours;  they  never 
mix  water  with  their  wine,  wherein  they  are  very  much  in 
ihe  right;  for  their  wines  are  so  thin  that  our  gentlemen 
thought  them  even  weaker  than  those  of  Gascony  when 
watered,  and  yet  they  have  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  ser- 
vants dine  at  the  same  table  with  the  masters,  or  at  an  adjoin- 
ing table,  at  the  same  time  with  them;  for  one  servant  is 
sufficient  to  attend  to  a  large  table,  seeing  that  every  person, 
having  his  goblet  or  cup  of  silver  placed  at  his  right  hand, 
the  attendant  has  only  to  fill  it  as  soon  as  it  is  empty,  without 
moving  it,  the  wine  being  kept  in  a  pewter  or  wooden  vessel, 
with  a  long  beak  ;  and  as  to  the  eatables,  they  only  serve  up 
two  or  three  dishes  on  a  great  tray.  They  mix  several  sorts 
of  meats  together  exceedingly  well,  but  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours ;  sometimes  they  put  the  different  dishes  on 
the  table  one  above  the  other,  on  iron  stands  with  long  legs, 
one  sort  of  meat  being  put  on  one  branch  of  the  stand,  and 
another  under  it  Their  tables,  of  which  some  are  round, 
and  some  square,  are  very  large,  so  that  the  servant  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  placing  the  dishes  separately ;  but  he 
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can  easily  remove  the  stand  at  once,  and  bring  another ;  and 
this  is  done  six  or  seven  times,  for  one  course  is  never  intro- 
duced till  that  before  it  is  removed.  As  to  the  plates,  before 
they  bring  in  the  dessert,  they  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  as  soon  as  the  last  dish  is  taken  away,  a  large  basket 
of  wicker-work,  or  painted  wood,  into  which  the  guests  throw 
their  plates,  tlie  principal  person  present  throwing  his  plate 
first,  and  the  others  succeeding  him  in  due  order,  for  in  this 
particular  they  are  very  tenacious  of  the  observance  of  rank. 
This  basket  being  removed,  the  servant  places  the  dessert  on 
table,  all  together  in  two  dishes ;  they  introduce  radishes  here 
as  they  do  baked  pears,  with  the  meat.  Among  other  things, 
they  hold  the  crawfish  in  especial  esteem,  and  always  have  a 
dish  of  them  at  table,  which  dish  has  a  cover  over  it  as  a 
mark  of  particular  honour  ;  and  as  a  further  distinction,  the 
guests  hand  it  to  one  another,  a  thing  that  they  hardly  ever 
do  with  any  other  article.  There  is  plenty  of  this  fish  to  be 
had,  and  it  is  eaten  every  day,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  regarded 
as  a  luxury.  They  do  not  give  you  water  to  wash  your 
hands  with,  before  or  af^er  meals;  but  every  one,  at  his 
pleasure,  makes  use  of  a  small  washing-stand,  that  is  always 
to  be  found  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  as  in  our  monasteries. 
Most  of  the  utensils,  whether  for  dining-room  or  bedchamber 
use,  are  made  of  wood,  polished  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
smoothness  and  cleanliness.  Some  place  pewter  plates  upon 
these  wooden  ones,  at  dinner,  till  the  dessert  is  served ;  and 
then  only  the  wooden  plates  are  left.  They  keep  the  ceil- 
ings and  floors  of  their  rooms,  and  all  their  furniture,  in  the 
highest  order  and  polish.  Their  beds  are  so  high  that  you 
generally  have  to  mount  up  to  them  by  steps ;  and  almost 
everywhere  there  are  small  beds,  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
large  ones.  As  they  are  excellent  workmen  in  iron,  most  of 
their  spits  turn  upon  springs,  or  by  means  of  weights,  as  in 
clock-work ;  though  some  are  turned  by  a  sort  of  wooden  sails, 
large  and  light,  placed  in  the  funnel  of  their  chimneys,  and 
worked  by  the  draught  and  smoke.     They  roast  their  meat 
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gentlj  and  very  mudb,  and,  indeed,  drj  it  up  somewhat  too 
much.  These  windmills,  however,  are  onlj  met  with  in  the 
large  inns,  where  they  keep  up  a  great  fire,  as  at  Baden. 
Their  motion  is  uniform  and  continuous.  The  generality  of 
the  chimneys  from  Lorraine,  besides,  are  different  from  ours ; 
they  rise  from  the  hearth,  in  the  middle  or  comer  of  the 
kitchen,  and  occupy  almost  the  entire  breadth  of  the  kitchen, 
at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  great  opening  of  five  or  six 
s'quare  feet  wide,  which  goes  narrowing  itself  up  to  the  top 
of  the  house ;  this  gives  sufficient  room  for  them  to  hx  their 
laf^  sail,  which  with  us  would  occupy  so  much  of  the  funnel 
as  to  block  up  the  passage  of  the  smoke.  The  least  meals 
occupy  three  or  four  hours ;  for  they  eat  more  slowly,  and  in 
a  more  wholesome  manner,  than  we  do.  They  have  an 
abundance  of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and  cover  the  tables  in 
the  most  profuse  manner ;  at  least,  we  found  it  so.  On  Fri- 
day they  do  not  help  you  to  meat ;  and  they  say  they  never 
eat  it  on  that  day,  if  they  can  help  it.  The  prices  are  about 
the  same  as  in  France,  round  Paris.  The  horses  are  sup- 
plied with  more  oats  than  they  can  eat  We  went  on  to 
sleep  at 

Homes,  four  leagues;  a  small  village  in  the  duchy  of 
Austria.  Next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  heard  mass;  and  I 
remarked  that  the  women  keep  all  on  the  left  side  of  the 
church,  and  the  men  on  the  right,  without  intermingling. 
They  have  several  rows  of  cross-benches,  one  above  another, 
of  a  proper  height  for  sitting  upon.  The  women  kneel  upon 
these,  and  not  on  the  ground,  so  they  look  as  though  they  were 
.standing ;  besides  these,  the  men  have  wooden  rails  to  lean 
against,  and  seats  like  the  women's  on  which  they  kneel. 
Instead  of  joining  hands  in  prayer  to  God,  as  we  do  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  they  stretch  them  out  wide  apart,  and 
keep  them  thus  extended  while  the  priest  exhibits  the  pax. 
They  placed  Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  on  the  third 
bench  among  the  men;  and  those  above  them  were  after- 
wards occupied  by  men  of  inferior  appearance,  as  was  the 
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case  on  the  women's  benches.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  first 
rows,  were  not  esteemed  the  most  honourable.  The  inter- 
preter and  guide  we  had  engaged  at  BMe,  a  sworn  messen- 
ger of  the  town,  came  to  mass  with  us,  and  in  his  way  ex- 
hibited every  manifestation  of  devotion  and  zeal.  After  dinner, 
we  passed  the  river  Arat  ^  at  Broug,^  a  small  town  belong- 
ing to  Messieurs  of  Berne,  and  thence  went  to  see  an  abbey, 
that  Queen  Catherine  of  Hungary  gave  to  the  seigneury  of 
Berne  in  the  year  1524,  and  in  which  are  buried  Leopold, 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  who 
were  defeated  with  him  by  the  Swiss  in  1386.  Their  arms 
and  names  are  still  legible  on  their  tombs,  and  their  re- 
mcuns  are  carefully  preserved.  M.  de  Montaigne  spoke  to  a 
gentleman  of  Berne  who  has  the  oonunand  here,  and  who 
showed  us  everything  that  was  to  be  seen.  In  this  abbey  • 
there  are  loaves  of  bread  and  basins  of  soup  always  kept 
ready  for  any  traveller  who  may  apply  for  them,  and  never 
has  any  person  been  refused  this  aid,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
institution  of  the  abbey  itself.  Thence  we  went  over  in  the 
ferry-boat,  which,  by  means  of  an  iron  pulley  attached  to  a 
high  cord,  crosses  the  river  Beix^  (flowing  from  the  lake 
of  Lucerne),  and  came  to 

Baden,  four  leagues ;  a  small  town,  with  a  suburb,  in  the 
latter  of  which  are  the  baths.  It  is  a  Catholic  town,  under  the 
protection  of  the  eight  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Here  several 
important  royal  congresses  have  taken  place.  We  did  not 
lodge  in  the  town  itself,  but  at  the  Bath,  which  in  situated 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  along  a  river,  or  torrent 
rather,  called  Limacq,'  which  takes  its  course  from  the  lake 
of  Zurich.  There  are  two  or  three  public  Baths,  open  at  the 
top,  of  which  only  the  poor  people  make  use.  The  others, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  are  enclosed  in  houses, 
where  again  they  are  divided  off  into  small  private  baths, 

1  Aar.  the  Lift  of  Dom  Calmet,  book  1.,  ukd  liil 

s  Brag.  Diarium  Helvetieum. 

*  The  cetehrated  tXbvj  of  Hoorl.    See       *  The  ReuBs. 

I  The  LlniftUi* 
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open  or  dosed-in,  let  out  with  the  apartments  which  each 
respectivelj  adjoins.  These  baths  are  most  comfortably  fitted 
Dp,  and  there  are  separate  pipes  of  hot  water  for  every  one 
of  them.  The  houses  are  very  handsome,  and  are  kept  up 
cm  a  grand  scale.  In  that  where  we  lodged,  there  have  been, 
in  one  day,  three  hundred  mouths  to  provide  for.  There  was 
stiU  a  good  deal  of  company  when  we  arrived,  so  much  so 
that  a  hundred  and  seventy  beds  were  required  for  the 
guest<^  There  are  eleven  kitchens,  with  seventeen  stoves, 
and  in  a  house  adjoining  ours,  they  have  fifty  sets  of  rooms 
completely  fitted  up.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  all  covered 
with  the  arms  of  the  gentlemen  who  at  different  times  have 
lodged  in  them.  The  other  town,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is 
a  small  but  pretty  place,  as  indeed  most  of  the  towns  in  these 
parts  are.  For,  besides  that  they  make  their  streets  wider 
and  more  open  than  ours,  their  squares  larger,  and  have  all 
their  windows  richly  glazed,  they  have  this  fashion  almost 
eveiywhere,  of  painting  their  houses  on  the  outside,  and 
covering  them  with  coats-of-arms  and  other  devices,  which 
has  a  very  pretty  effect;  and  further,  there  is  no  town 
amongst  them  wherein  you  do  not  find  several  large  foun- 
tains, ornamentally  constructed  of  stone  or  wood,  and  form- 
ing a  prominent  feature  in  the  cross-ways.  These  various 
circumstances  make  their  towns  appear  much  prettier  than 
those  of  France.  The  water  of  the  baths  gives  out  a 
sulphureous  smell,  like  those  of  Aigues-caudes  ^  and  others. 
The  heat  is  moderate  like  those  of  Barbotan  *  or  Aigues- 
caudes,  and  the  baths  are  consequently  very  mild  and  agree- 
able. Those  who  have  under  their  charge  ladies  who  wish 
to  bathe  with  privacy  and  delicacy,  will  do  well  to  bring 
them  here,  where  every  lady  has  a  bath  to  herself,  handsomely 
fitted  up  as  a  dressing-room,  light  and  airy,  with  rich  win- 
dows, painted  wainscoting  and  ceDing,  and  polished  floors, 
and  provided  with  chairs  and  small  tables,  on  which  you  may 

^  Hot  minenl  mtean  on  the  mountain       <  Hot  minflml  mkten  In  Annagnae. 
tf  OMan,  in  B«am. 
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'  read  or  play  while  in  the  bath.  The  bathers  can  lay  on,  ot 
empty  off,  the  water,  just  as  they  like ;  and  there  are  apart- 
ments adjoining  each  bath,  with  long  galleries  to  walk  in* 
The  stroUs  along  the  river  side  are  very  pleasant.  The 
sides  of  the  lofty  hills,  which  overlook  the  valley  in  which 
these  baths  stand,  are,  for  the  most  part,  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  water  for  drinking  is  flat  and  insipid,  with  a 
sulphureous  flavour,  and  a  somewhat  acid  and  sharp  taste. 
The  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  principally  use  this 
bath,  in  which  they  have  themselves  so  unmercifuUy  cupped 
and  bled  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  two  public  baths 
almost  fuU  of  blood.  Those  who  drink  the  waters  generally 
take  one  glass  only,  never  more  than  two.  People  usually 
stop  here  ^ve  or  six  weeks,  and  there  is  company  nearly  all 
the  summer.  With  few  exceptions,  the  only  persons  who 
fi:«quent  these  baths  are  Germans,  who  come  here  in  great 
crowds.  The  baths  are  of  very  ancient  use ;  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus.^  M.  de  Montaigne  made  every  possible 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  primary  source  of  these  baths,  but 
he  could  learn  nothing  about  it ;  it  would  appear,  however, 
that  all  the  springs  lie  very  low,  and  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  water  is  not  so  dear  as  others  we 
have  seen  elsewhere ;  and  they  make  use,  while  drawing  it 
up,  of  a  minute  network,  to  dear  it  It  does  not  sparkle  as 
other  sulphureous  waters,  those  of  Spa,  for  instance,  accord- 
ing to  the  Seigneur  Maldonat,  do,  when  poured  mto  a  glass. 
M.  de  Montaigne,  the  morning  after  we  arrived,  whidi  was 
Monday,  drank  seven  small  glasses  of  this  water,  making^ 
in  all,  more  than  a  third  of  a  pint ;  next  morning  he  drank 
five  large  glasses,  which  held  more  than  ten  of  the  small,  and 
might  be  about  a  pint  The  same  day,  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  at  dinner,  he  went 
into  the  bath,  and  perspired  a  good  deaL  He  only  remained 
in  it  half  an  hour ;  but  while  he  was  there,  he  lay  stretched 
at  his  full  length,  the  water  coming  up  to  his  neck  ;  whereas 
1  Hist.  i.  67.    "  Looiu  aoMBno  falabriom  aquarom  ufu  fireqncUb** 
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tfie  people  of  the  country,  who  remain  in  the  water  some- 
times nearly  the  whole  day,  playing  or  drinking,  have  the 
water  only  up  to  their  middle.     This  day  there  left  the  baths 
a  Swiss  lord,  a  faithful  subject  of  our  crown,  who  had  greatly 
entertained  M.  de   Montaigne   all  the  preceding  day  with 
conversation  respecting  the  affairs  of  Switzerland ;  and  had 
shown  him  a  letter  which  the  ambassador  of  France,^  son  of 
the   President  du  Harlay  (Achilles),  had  written  him  from 
Solnrre,^  where  he  is  at  present,  recommending  him  to  watch 
carefully  over  the  interests  of  the  king  during  his  absence,  he 
having  been  sent  for  by  the  queen  '  to  meet  her  at  Lyons, 
and  assist  her  in  counteracting  the  designs  of  Spain  and 
Savoy.     The  Duke  of  Savoy ,^  who  had  just  died,  had  made 
an  alliance  a  year  or  two  ago  with  some  of  the  cantons  ;  this 
the  king  had   openly  resisted,  alleging  that  they,  having 
already  bound  themselves  to  him,  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
enter   into  any  new  obligations  without  his   concurrence; 
which  some  of  the  cantons  had  been  induced  to  admit,  by  the 
intervention  of  this  same  Swiss  gentleman,  and  had  accord- 
ingly declined  to  adopt  the  alliance.     It  is  certain  that  in  all 
these  parts  the  people  received  the  name  of  the  king  with 
respect  and  friendship,  and  they  everywhere  showed  us  all 
possible  courtesy.     The   Spaniards  are  in  very  bad  odour 
here-     The  train  of  this  Swiss  consisted  of  four  horses.     Ilis 
son,  who  is  already  a  pensionary  of  the  king's,  was  mounted 
on  one;  a  valet  on  another;   his  daughter,  a  tall  fine  girl, 
npon  a  third,  with  cloth  housings,  and  a  stirrup  in  the  French 
fashion,  carrying  a  portmanteau  behind  her,  and  a  cap-box  at 
the  saddlebow.      She  had   no  female  attendant  with  her, 
though  they  were  two  long  days'  journey  from  their  home, 
which  is  in  a  town  of  which  this  gentleman  is  governor.     He 
himself  wa^  on  the  fourth  horse.     The  ordinary  dress  of  the 
Women  here  appeared  to  me  as  neat  and  becoming  as  that  of 

1  Harlai  de  Sanci.  fHend  of  Henry  IV.,    Lorraine  (wife  of  Henry  III.),  "^^o  WM 
U  that  time  King  of  Navarre.  called  La  Reine  Vierge,  though  Urlng  at 

>  Soleare.  the  time,  took  no  part  in  state  affairs. 

<The    Queen-Mother,   Catherine    de       « Bmmanuel-PhilibertdieddOthAiigiiit, 
llMlide.    The  Queen  Coniort,  Loalae  de    1680. 
VOL.  IV.  14 
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our  own,  even  the  headdress,  which  consists  of  a  cap  d  la 
'  eognarde,  turning  up  behind,  and  in  ^nt,  over  the  forehead, 
:&  slight  prominence.  This  is  ornamented  all  round  with  tufts 
of  silk,  or  fur-edging ;  and  the  hair  hangs  down  behind,  in 
large  pliuts.  If  you  take  off  their  cap  in  sport,  for  it  is  not 
fastened  any  more  than  ours,  they  are  not  angry,  though  it 
shows  you  all  the  fronts  of  their  heads  quite  bare.  The 
younger  girls,  instead  of  caps,  merely  wear  a  band  round 
their  heads.  There  is  no  great  distinction  of  dress  between 
the  different  ranks.  The  mode  of  salutation  is  to  kiss  your 
hand  to  them,  and  offer  to  touch  theirs;  as  to  any  other 
mode,  if  in  passing  by,  you  make  them  no  end  of  bows  and 
congees,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  stir  a  bit,  or  proffer  any 
return  of  your  civility ;  they  have  their  own  way,  and  it  is 
a  very  ancient  one.  Some,  indeed,  incline  the  head  slightly, 
by  way  of  returning  your  salute,  but  'tis  rarely  done.  The 
women  are  generally  tall  and  handsome,  with  fair  complex- 
ions. They  are  a  kind-hearted  people,  especially  to  those 
who  conform  to  their  fashions.  M.  de  Montaigne,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  diversity  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms, allowed  himself,  in  every  place  he  visited,  to  be  waited 
upon  afler  the  particular  fashion  of  that  place,  however 
troublesome  it  might  appear  to  him  at  the  time,  or  however 
different  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  In  Switzer- 
land, however,  he  suffered,  he  said,  no  inconvenience  from 
this  plan  of  his,  except  from  the  circumstance  that  at  table 
they  only  have  a  small  cloth  of  half  a  foot  square  for  a  nap- 
kin, which  cloth  the  Swiss  do  not  even  unfold  at  dinner, 
though  they  serve  up  a  great  variety  of  sauces  and  soups. 
They  always,  however,  place  as  many  wooden  spoons,  with 
silver  handles,  as  there  are  guests,  and  no  Swiss  is  ever  with- 
out a  knife,  which  he  uses  in  taking  up  everything ;  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  they  put  their  hands  to  their  plates.  The 
gates  of  almost  all  their  towns  bear,  above  the  private  arms 
of  the  town,  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  though,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  these  towns  have 
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seceded  from  the  arcbdoke,  in  oonseqaence  of  the  mis- 
management of  that  house.  Thej  saj  here  that  all  the 
members  of  the  house  of  Austria,  excepting  the  Catholic 
king,  are  reduced  to  great  poverty,  especiallj  the  emperor, 
who  is  held  in  but  very  low  esteem  in  Germany.  The 
water  that  M.  de  Montaigne  drank  on  Tuesday  caused  him 
three  stools,  and  he  had  voided  it  all  before  mid-day. 
Wednesday  morning,  he  took  the  same  quantity  as  the  day 
before.  He  finds  that,  when  he  perspires  in  the  bath,  he 
voids  much  less  urine  the  next  day,  retaining  much  longer 
the  water  he  has  taken,  and  he  experienced  this  also  at 
Plommieres.  The  water  that  he  took,  the  second  day,  was 
coloured,  and  greatly  lessened  in  quantity  when  he  voided  it ; 
whence  he  judged  that  it  had  turned  into  aliment,  and  he 
took  this  to  be  owing,  either  to  the  evacuation  of  the  per- 
spiration previously,  or  to  his  fasting ;  for  when  he  bathed  he 
only  took  one  meal.  This  was  the  reason  why  he  only 
bathed  once.  On  Wednesday,  his  landlord  bought  a  very 
large  quantity  of  fish ;  and  when  M.  de  Montaigne  asked 
lum  why  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  at  Baden  ate  fish  on  Wednesdays  out  of  a  religious 
feeling;  which  confirmed  what  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  had 
heard  before,  that  those  who  there  hold  the  Catholic  faith  are 
made  the  more  strict  and  devotional  by  the  existence  of  the 
rival  religion.  He  argued  in  this  way :  "  That  when  oon- 
ibsion  and  admixture  arise  in  the  same  towns,  and  are  sown 
in  one  same  system  of  government,  this  relaxes  the  affections 
of  men,  the  mixture  descending  down  to  individuals,  as  is  the 
case  in  Auspourg  *  and  imperial  towns ;  but  when  a  town  has 
bat  one  unmixed  system  of  government  (for  the  Swiss  towns 
have  each  its  separate  laws  and  government,  apart  and  inde- 
pendent, in  this  respect,  one  of  another;  their  union  and 
coherence  applying  only  to  certain  general  conditions),  the 
towns  which  form  a  separate  state  and  civil  body,  each  in 
itself,  have  wherewith  to  fortify  and  maintain  themselves; 

>  Angsbnrg. 
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they  stand  firm  in  themselves,  and  become  more  united  and 
more  firmly  embodied,  from  the  very  shock  of  the  neigh- 
bouring contagion."  We  soon  became  so  accustomed  to  the 
heat  of  their  stoves  that  none  of  us  felt  any  inconvenience 
from  it  For,  indeed,  after  you  have  once  swallowed  a 
mouthful  of  the  new  atmosphere,  which  you  are  sensible  of 
just  at  the  moment  of  entering  a  room  where  one  of  the 
stoves  stands,  you  experience  nothing  afterwards  but  a  gen- 
tle and  equable  warmth.  M.  de  Montaigne,  who  slept  in  a 
room  with  a  stove  in  it,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  effect, 
enjoying  throughout  the  night  an  agreeable  and  temperate 
degree  of  warmth.  At  all  events,  you  do  not  bum  either 
youi:  face  or  your  boots,  and  you  are  free  from  the  smoke 
that  annoys  you  in  France.  YHiile  we  in  France  put  on 
warm  furred  morning-gowns,  when  we  come  home,  the 
people  here,  on  the  contrary,  take  off  their  coats  altogether, 
and  always  go  bareheaded  when  in-doors,  wrapping  them- 
selves up  only  when  they  go  out  On  Thursday  M.  de 
Montaigne  drank  the  same  quantity ;  the  water  operated  in 
both  ways,  and  he  voided  gravel,  though  not  in  any  great 
quantity.  He  found  these  waters  more  active  that  others  he 
had  tried,  whether  it  Was  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  water 
itself,  or  whether  his  state  of  body  was  more  adapted  for  it 
now ;  however  this  may  be,  he  drank  less  than  he  had  done 
of  any  of  the  others,  and  it  came  from  him  far  better  di- 
gested. To-day  he  got  into  conversation  with  a  minister  of 
Zurich,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  had  just  arrived ;  and  he 
found  that  their  first  reformed  religion  had  been  Zuinglian ; 
from  wliich  they  had  approximated  to  that  of  Calvin,  a  some- 
what milder  form.  YHien  this  minister  was  asked  about 
predestination,  he  replied  that  they  themselves  held  a  mean 
between  Geneva  and  Augusta,*  but  that  they  did  not  em- 
barrass their  flocks  with  the  dispute.  In  his  own  particulai 
judgment,  he  rather  inclined  to  the  extreme  doctrines  of 
ZuingHus  ;  of  which  he  proceeded  to  make  a  high  eulogium, 

i  Aagfbarg  (Aagosta  VlndeUconun). 
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Baying  he  considered  them  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the 
primidve  Christianity.  Friday,  after  hreakfast,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  7th  of  October,  we  left  Baden ; 
before  we  set  off,  M.  de  Montaigne  took  his  prescribed  dose 
of  the  waters,  thus  making  it  five  times  that  he  had  used 
them.  Without  speaking  decidedly  as  to  their  operation,  in 
which,  however,  he  sees  as  much  occasion  for  hope  as  in  any 
others  he  has  taken,  both  as  to  the  external  and  the  internal 
application,  he  would  recommend  these  baths  fuUy  as  much 
as  any  of  those  he  has  already  visited.  The  place  itself  is 
agreeable,  and  the  accommodations  for  visitors  are  very  ex- 
oeilent,  each  person  being  able  to  take  the  baths  in  the 
mamier  he  likes  best,  and  in  the  way  best  suited  to  his 
means,  the  dilSerent  baths  and  the  apartments  attached  to 
th«n  being  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all 
dimensions,  some  small  and  some  large  ;  and  there  are  sepa- 
rate galleries,  baths,  dressing-rooms,  sitting-rooms,  bedcham- 
bers, and  chapels,  for  separate  parties.  Both  the  house 
adjoining  ours,  which  is  caUed  La  Cour  de  la  ViUe,  and  our 
own,  which  is  known  as  La  Gour  de  derriere,  are  public 
establishments  belonging  to  the  Seigneury  of  the  Cantons, 
and  are  let  out  to  lodgers.  In  the  adjoining  house  they  have 
some  chimneys  in  the  French  fashion.  All  the  principal 
chambers  have  stoves.  The  charges  are  somewhat  arbitrary, 
as,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  most  countries,  especially  our  own, 
towards  strangers.  Four  chambers,  furnished  with  nine 
beds,  in  two  of  which  there  were  stoves  and  a  bath,  cost  us 
a  crown  a  day  for  each  of  the  masters ;  and  four  batz  a  day, 
which  is  rather  more  than  ninepence  for  each  of  the  servants ; 
the  horses  cost  six  batz  a  day;  but  besides  these  charges, 
they  added  a  variety  of  little  pilferings  and  tricksterings, 
which  is  not  usually  the  custom  with  these  people.  They 
have  guards  in  all  their  towns,  and  even  in  these  Baths, 
though  merely  a  village.  Every  night  two  patrols  go  the 
rounds,  taking  notice  of  every  house,  not  so  much  to  guard 
them  from  external  enemies  as  to  provide  against  fire  or 
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internal  commotion.  When  the  dock  strikes,  one  of  these 
sentinels  has  to  call  out,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  to  the 
other,  and  ask  him  what  the  hour  is ;  and  the  other  has  to 
answer  in  as  loud  a  kej,  what  o'clock  it  is,  adding  ^  AU's 
welL"  The  women  here  wash  out  of  doors,  in  the  street, 
having  a  small  wood  fire  near  them,  on  which  they  heat 
their  water;  they  get  up  the  linen  much  better  than  you 
have  it  done  for  you  in  the  inns  in  France.  Every  servant 
in  the  inns  here  has  a  particular  department.  One  veiy 
great  misfortune  is  that,  however  you  exert  yourself,  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  from  the  people  of  the  country,  unless 
you  happen  by  great  good  chance  to  light  upon  somebody 
with  a  head  very  much  better  furnished  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  them,  any  sort  of  information  as  to  what  is  worth  see- 
ing in  each  place ;  they  do  not  understand  what  you  mean 
by  the  question.  For  instance,  we  had  been  here  ^Te  days, 
making  every  possible  inquiry,  yet  we  did  not  hear  a  word 
of  what  we  ourselves  saw  the  first  thing  on  leaving  the  town  : 
a  stone,  of  the  height  of  a  man,  apparently  the  remains  of 
some  pillar,  though  without  any  carving  or  work  about  it, 
standing  at  the  comer  of  a  house,  abutting  on  the  high-road, 
on  which  was  a  Latin  inscription,  which  I  ^  could  not  make 
out  beyond  this,  that  it  is  a  dedication  to  the  emperors  Nerva 
and  Trajan.  We  passed  the  Rhine  at  the  Catholic  town  of 
Keyserstoul,  an  ally  of  Switzerland;  and  then  went  along 
the  river  side  through  a  flat  but  pretty  country,  till  we  came 
to  the  falls,  where  the  water  dashes  against  rocks,  and  these 
they  call  the  cataracts,  as  they  do  the  falls  of  the  Nile.  Just 
below  Schaffhouse,  the  stream  goes  over  a  bed  of  large  rocks, 
which  break  it  up ;  and  below  this,  among  these  same  rocks, 
it  comes  to  a  descent  of  about  two  pikes'  length  down,  over 
which  it  dashes,  foaming  and  making  an  amazing  hubbub. 
This  stops  the  boats,  and  of  course  interrupts  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  We  went  on,  without  baiting,  till  we  got  by 
supper-tune  to 

I  Montaigne  hlmMlf  Is  here  speakinc.    oonfVulon  of  persons,  In  the  neeretory*! 
The  leader  will  constantly  notiee  tui    portion  of  the  Journey. 
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Schaffhoiise,^  four  leagaes,  the  capital  town  of  one  of  those 
Swiss  cantons  which  hold  the  religious  faith  I  have  mentioned 
above,  that  of  Zurich.  Leaving  Baden,  we  had  left  Zurich 
on  the  right ;  M.  de  Montaigne  had  intended  visiting  it,  as  it 
was  onlj  two  leagues  off,  but  he  was  informed  that  the  plague 
was  there.  At  Schaffhouse  we  saw  nothing  remarkable. 
Thej  are  engaged  in  building  a  citadel  for  it,  which  will  be  a 
tolerablj  fine  one.  There  is  a  public  ground  maintained,  for 
practising  crossbow  shooting,  provided  with  seats,  galleries, 
and  rooms,  with  shadj  walks,  and  excellentlj  fitted  up  in  all 
respects ;  and  there  is  a  similar  place,  for  hacquebut  ^  shoot- 
ing. There  are  water-mills  for  sawing  wood,  of  which  we 
had  noticed  several  elsewhere,  and  others  to  pound  flax  and 
millet  There  is  also  here  a  tree,  similar  to  some  we  had 
seen  at  Baden  and  other  places ;  but  not  so  large.  The  low- 
est branches  are  made  use  of  to  form  the  floor  of  a  round 
gallery  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  ends  of  these  branches 
are  then  bent  upwards,  and  trained  as  high  as  possible,  to 
form  the  sides  of  the  gallery.  The  branches  above  these  are 
cut  away,  up  to  the  height  which  they  wish  to  give  the  gal- 
lery, about  ten  feet.  Then  they  take  the  branches  growing 
above  this,  and  train  them  over  wicker-work,  to  form  the  roof 
of  the  gallery,  and  the  ends  of  these  branches  are  turned 
down,  to  join  the  ascending  branches,  and  thus  the  whole 
gallery  is  encircled  with  a  verdant  wall.  After  this,  they  cut 
off  all  the  remaining  branches  of  the  tree,  until  just  before 
they  reach  the  top,  where  they  leave  the  tuft-branches  to  lux- 
uriate as  they  please.  The  tree  thus  arranged  has  a  very 
pretty  effect.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tree  is  constructed  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  spout  up  to  a  height  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  gallery.  M.  de  Montaigne  paid  a  visit  to  the 
buigomasters  of  the  town,  who  afterwards  returned  him  the 
compliment,  by  coming,  attended  by  other  public  officers,  to 
sup  at  our  lodgings,  and  made  a  present  of  some  wine  to  him 
and  to  M.  d'Estissac.     Several  very  ceremonious  harangues 

1  BcbaffhaiMwi.  s  ArquebuBe. 
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passed  between  the  parties.  The  principal  burgomaster  was 
a  gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  up  as  a  page  with  the  late 
M.  d'Orleans,^  but  he  had  already  forgotten  all  his  French. 
This  canton  professes  to  be  very  faithful  to  us,  and  indeed 
has  given  this  recent  proof  of  it,  that  it  refused,  in  our  favour, 
the  confederation  which  the  late  Duke  of  Savoy  sought  to 
negotiate  with  the  cantons,  of  which  I  made  mention  before. 
Saturday,  8th  of  October,  we  left  Schaffhouse,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  having  found  very  good  lodg- 
ings there  at  the  Crown.  A  literary  man  residing  here  had 
that  morning  a  conversation  with  M.  de  Montaigne,  and 
among  other  things,  told  him  that,  in  reality,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  were  very  indifferently  affected  towards  our 
court ;  so  that,  in  all  the  public  deliberations  which  had  been 
held  respecting  the  alliance  with  the  king,  the  majority  of  the 
people  were,  in  every  instance,  desirous  of  breaking  it  oS, 
but,  by  the  influence  of  some  of  the  richer  class,  the  final  de- 
termination was  otherwise.  As  we  were  leaving  the  town, 
we  saw  an  iron  machine,  similar  to  some  we  had  seen  else- 
where, by  which  large  stones  are  raised,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  physical  labour,  and  placed  in  wagons.  We  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Rhine,  which  lay  on  our  right,  till  we  came 
to  Stain,^  a  small  town  in  alliance  with  the  cantons,  and  hold- 
ing the  same  religion  as  Schaffhouse.  On  the  road  we 
passed  a  great  many  stone  crosses.  We  recrossed  the  Rhine 
over  another  wooden  bridge  ;  and,  travelling  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which  now  ran  on  our  left,  we  went  through 
another  little  town,'  also  an  ally  of  the  Catholic  cantons. 
The  Rhine  here  spreads  out  to  a  great  width,  as  our  Garonne 
does  at  Blaye,  and  then  narrows  again  till  you  come  to 

Constance,  four  leagues,  where  we  arrived  at  about  four 
o'clock.  This  is  a  town  of  the  size  of  Chalons,  belonging  to 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  is  Catholic  It  having  been 
formerly,  and  indeed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  possessed 

1  OhariM,  elder  brother  of  Henry  11.,  *  Stein, 

first  Dnke  of  Angrouldoie,  and  then  Dake  *  Steckborn 

of  Orleana,  died  9th  September,  1546. 
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by  the  Lutherans,  who  were  forcibly  dislodged  from  it  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  the  churches  still  give  evidence  of  their 
presence,  in  respect  to  the  images.     The  bishop,  who  is  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  a  cardinal,  living  at  Rome,  derives 
a  revenue  of  full  forty  thousand  crowns  from  this  see.    There 
are  canonries,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  are  worth 
fifleen  hundred  florins  a  year,  and  are  held  by  lay  gentlemen. 
We  saw  one  of  these  on  horseback,  coming  out  to  take  the 
air,  gallantly  equipped  in  the  military  style.    They  say  there 
are  a  great  many  Lutherans  in  the  town.     We  ascended  the 
bell-tower,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  found  there  a  man  placed 
a8  sentinel,  who  never  leaves  the  place,  whatever  occasion  he 
may  have,  and  indeed  is  a  prisoner  there.     They  are  con- 
structing, at  the  side  of  the  river,  a  large  covered  building, 
iHj  paces  long  and  forty  wide,  or  thereabout ;  here  they  are 
going  to  put  twelve  or  fifteen  large  wheels,  by  means  of  which 
they  will  be  able  constantly  to  raise  an  immense  quantity  of 
water  to  a  platform  above,  whence  a  similar  machinery  will 
again  raise  it  to  another  platform  still  higher ;  and  the  water, 
thus  raised  to  a  height  of  altogether  about  fifty  feet,  will  dis- 
chai^  itself  into  a  large  artificial  canal,  by  which  it  will  be 
carried  into  the  town,  and  there  turn  several  mills.     The 
engineer  who  constructed  this  building  had  ^ye   thousand 
seven  hundred  florins  paid  him  for  his  own  share,  besides 
being  supplied  with  wine.     At  the  bottom  of  the  river  they 
are  sinkihg  some  solid  works,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
force  of  the  current,  so  that  the  water  may  in  this  sort  of 
reservoir  become  quiet,  and  they  be  able  to  draw  it  up  the 
more  easily.     They  are  also  constructing  some  engines,  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  of  the  machinery  may  be  raised 
or  lowered,  according  as  the  river  is  high  or  low.    The  Rhine 
here  no  longer  retains  its  name ;  for  at  the  head  of  the  town 
it  becomes  a  lake,  four  German  leagues  wide  and  hve  or  six 
long.     There  is  a  fine  terrace  looking  over  this  large  piece 
of  water,  where  they  land  the  goods ;  and  at  ^fiy  paces  from 
the  lake,  a  pretty  house,  where  a  sentinel  is  constantly  sta- 
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tioned.  Attached  to  this  house  is  a  chain,  bj  means  of  which 
thej  close  the  entrance  to  what  is  used  as  the  port,  a  part  of 
the  lake  inclosed  by  a  quantity  of  piles,  within  which  the 
boats  and  vessels  that  come  here  are  moored,  and  load  and 
unload  their  cargoes.  In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  there 
is  a  spring  which  is  carried  over  the  Rhine  in  pipes  into  the 
faubourg.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  we  were  leaving 
Switzerland,  for  just  before  we  arrived  at  this  town  we  saw 
several  gentlemen's  seats,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  which 
are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  cantons ;  though,  as  to 
other  private  houses,  these  are,  both  in  town  and  country,  all 
along  the  route  we  had  come,  without  comparison  finer  than 
they  are  in  France ;  all  they  want  is  slates.  The  inns,  too, 
are  excellent,  for  we  had  everywhere  found  far  better  accom- 
modation, in  almost  every  respect,  than  in  France;  as  to 
those  points  in  which,  according  to  our  notions,  they  were  de- 
ficient, this  was  from  no  want  of  means  on  their  part,  as  was 
quite  manifest  from  the  abundance  of  other  things ;  you  can 
hardly  call  that  a  poor  country  where  most  of  the  people  you 
meet  with  drink  out  of  large  silver  cups,  generally  worked 
and  gilt ;  they  are  deficient  in  these  points,  simply  because 
'tis  not  their  custom  to  have  them.  The  country  is  very  pro- 
ductive, especially  in  vines.  To  return  to  Constance :  we 
were  very  ill  lodged  at  the  Eagle ;  and  we  experienced  in  the 
landlord  a  singular  instance  of  the  almost  barbarian  license 
and  assumption  of  the  Grerman  character.  The  aff^r  arose 
out  of  a  quarrel  of  one  of  our  footmen  with  our  guide  from 
Bale.  The  dispute  was  carried  before  the  judges,  to  whom 
the  parties  thought  proper  to  appeal ;  and  the  provost  of  the 
place,  who  is  an  Italian,  but  who  long  since  settled  as  a  free 
burgess,  and  married  here,  in  reply  to  M.  de  Montaigne,  who 
asked  whether  his  servants,  who  knew  something  of  the  mat- 
ter, could  be  heard  as  witnesses  in  our  favour,  said  they  could, 
provided  he  previously  discharged  them  from  his  service; 
which  he  would  do,  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  tak» 
ing  them  back  again  immediately  afterwards.     This  struck  us 
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as  a  remarkablj  subtle  touch.  Next  day,  Sunday,  on  account 
of  this  dispute,  we  stopped  till  afler  dinner,  but  changed  our 
lodgings  to  the  Pike,  where  we  got  on  very  well.  The  son 
of  the  commandant  of  the  town,  who  was  bred  up  as  a  page 
in  the  household  of  M.  de  Meru,^  always  attended  our  gen- 
tlemen at  their  meals  and  ebewhere ;  yet  he  knew  not  one 
word  of  French.  The  dinners  consist  of  a  great  many 
courses.  Even  after  the  cloth  is  removed,  they  served  up, 
here  and  afterwards,  fresh  courses  with  the  wine :  first,  what 
the  Grascons  call  ccmaules  ;  then  gingerbread  ;  and,  thirdly,  a 
sponge  cake,  cut  into  slices,  though  not  taken  to  pieces ;  be- 
tween the  slices  there  is  a  quantity  of  spices  and  salt,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a  crusL  There  are  a  great  number  of 
hospitals  for  lepers  throughout  the  country,  and  you  are  con- 
stantly meeting  on  the  road  poor  devils  afflicted  with  this 
malady.  The^  country  people  give  their  servants  for  break- 
fast a  thick  fiat  cake,  with  fennel  in  it,  covered  with  bits  of 
bacon,  minced  very  small,  and  heads  of  garlic.  Amongst  the 
Germans,  when  they  wish  to  show  you  respect,  they  go  to 
your  left,  wherever  you  may  be;  they  think  it  matter  of 
offence  to  take  the  right  hand,  for  they  say  that  deference 
to  a  man  requii*es  you  should  give  his  right  hand  free  access 
to  his  sword.  Sunday,  after  dinner,  we  left  Constance,  and, 
passing  the  lake  at  a  mile  from  the  town,^  came  to  sleep  at 

Smardofi*,'  two  leagues ;  a  small  Catholic  town,  where  we 
lodged  at  the  Coulogne,*  the  posting-house  which  the  Emper- 
or uses  when  he  travels  from  Italy  into  Grermany,  or  back. 
Here,  as  in  several  other  places,  they  fill  the  mattresses  with 
the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree,*  which  answers  the  purpose  bet- 
ter than  straw,  and  lasts  longer.  This  town  is  surrounded 
with  large  districts  of  vineyards,  which  produce  excellent 
wines.  Monday,  10th  of  October,  we  set  off  after  breakfast ; 
for  M.  de  Montaigne  was  tempted,  by  the  fineness  of  the 

1  Cluirlf^  de  Montmorend,  afterwards  >  Before  Morsbarg. 

Duke  of  Anrille  and  Admiral  of  Fxanoe,  «  Markdorf. 

nn  of  the  Oonstable  Anne  de  Montmo-  *  The  Cologne  Inn. 

nnei.  &  Thoee  of  Indian  or  Turkey  eom. 
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weather,  to  change  his  plan  of  going  to  Ravesbourg^  thai 
day,  and  turned  aside  a  day's  journey  to  visit  Linde.'  M.  de 
Montaigne  himself  never  ate  breakfast ;  but  he  had  brought 
a  piece  of  dry  bread,  which  he  took  on  the  road,  moistening 
it  with  grapes,  which  he  picked  as  he  went  along,  the  vintage 
not  being  over,  and  the  whole  country  being  covered  with 
vines.  Around  Linde  they  raise  the  vines  on  trellis-work, 
and  thus  make  a  number  of  verdant  walks  through  the 
grounds,  which  have  a  very  pretty  eflFect.  We  passed  a  place 
named  Bouchoni,'  an  imperial  and  Catholic  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance  ;  whither  all  the  merchandise 
from  Oulme,*  Nuremberg,  and  other  places,  is  brought  in 
wagons,  and  thence  taken  down  the  Rhine,  through  the  lake. 
We  arrived,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 

Linde,  three  leagues ;  a  small  town,  standing  in  the  lake, 
at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  shore,  which  hundred 
paces  you  traverse  over  a  stone  bridge ;  there  is  only  this 
entrance,  all  the  rest  of  the  town  being  surrounded  by  the 
lake.  It  is  a  full  league  in  extent.  Behind  the  lake  rise 
the  mountains  of  the  Grisons.  The  waters  of  this  lake,  and 
of  all  the  rivers  hereabout,  are  low  in  winter  and  high  in 
summer ;  the  effect  of  the  snow  melting  in  the  latter  season. 
In  all  this  part  of  the  country  the  women  wear  fur  hats  or 
caps,  like  our  calottes ;  the  outside  is  of  a  better  sort  of  fur, 
generally  that  of  the  weasel,  and  such  a  bonnet  costs  only 
three  testons ;  *  the  inside  is  made  of  lambs'-wool.  The  open- 
ing which  we  have  in  front  of  our  caps  they  have  behind, 
and  through  it  they  pass  all  their  hair,  plaited.  They  usually 
wear  red  or  white  boots,  which  are  becoming  enough.  Both 
religions  are  practised  here.  We  went  to  see  the  Catholic 
church,  which,  though  built  in  the  year  866,  is  in  complete 
preservation  and  order ;  and  we  saw  also  the  church  where 
the  ministers  of  the  other  faith  perform  their  service.     All 
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the  imperial  towns  are  permitted  to  exercise  two  religions,  the 
Catholic  and  the  Lutheran ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  place 
&yonr  the  one  or  the  other,  entirely  according  to  their  incli- 
nations and  opinions.  At  Linde  there  are  but  two  or  three 
Catholics,  as  the  priest  told  M.  de  Montaigne.  The  Catholic 
clergy,  however,  continue  to  receive  their  revenues  freely, 
and  to  perform  the  service,  as  also  do  some  nuns  that  are 
here.  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  also  spoke  to  the  minister,  of 
whom  he  learnt  no  great  deal,  indeed  little  more  than  the 
common  hatred  against  Zuinglios  and  Calvin.  They  say  that 
there  are  few  towns  which  have  not  some  peculiar  features  in 
their  belief;  and  while  generally  under  the  authority  of  Mar- 
tin,^ whom  they  recognize  as  their  chief,  they  get  up  an  infin- 
ity of  disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  his  writings.  We 
lodged  at  the  Crown,  a  very  fine  house.  Attached  to  the 
ceiling  there  was  a  wooden  cage,  large  enough  to  hold  a  great 
many  birds,  with  a  number  of  little  lanes  made  of  wire,  run- 
ning from  it  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling,  where  the  birds 
were  able  to  exercise  themselves  as  much  as  they  liked.  The 
only  wood  they  use,  either  for  furniture  or  wainscoting,  is 
that  of  the  fir,  the  principal  tree  that  grows  in  their  forests ; 
but  they  paint  and  varnish  this  up  to  very  great  perfection, 
and  take  a  vast  deal  of  pains  to  keep  it  dean ;  they  have  fine 
hair  brushes,  with  which  they  dust  their  benches  and  tables. 
They  grow  a  great  abundance  of  cabbage,  which  they  cut  up 
very  small,  with  an  instrument  they  have  expressly  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  when  it  is  thus  cut  up  they  put  a  quantity  of 
it  into  tubs  with  salt,  and  of  this  they  make  a  dish  all  the 
winter  round.^  Here  M.  de  Montaigne  tried  the  experiment 
of  covering  himself  in  bed  with  a  feather-bed,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country;  and  he  liked  the  fashion  very  much, 
finding  this  sort  of  covering  both  warm  and  light.  In  his 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  here,  except,  perhaps, 
that  a  person  of  weakly  constitution,  or  effeminate  habits, 
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might  not  fancy  their  beds;  but,  by  bringmg  with  them  a 
mattress,  an  article  not  known  here,  and  a  curtain,  they  would 
remove  this  objection.  As  to  eating  and  drinking,  they  give 
you  a  host  of  things,  and  diversify  their  courses  with  all  sorts 
of  soups,  meats,  sauces,  salads,  and  so  on,  very  far  beyond 
what  we  do  in  France.  We  had  one  soup  made  with  quinces, 
and  another  with  roasted  apples,  cut  in  slices  into  the  soup, 
and  cabbage-salads.  They  make  also  a  sort  of  soup,  some- 
times with  rice,  sometimes  with  other  things,  which  all  the 
guests  help  themselves  to  in  common  (indeed,  there  is  no 
course  served  for  any  guests  in  particular)  ;  and  this  espe- 
cially was  of  such  excellent  flavour  in  the  better  houses  we 
lodged  at,  that  we  doubted  whether  the  kitchens  even  of  the 
French  nobility  could  furnish  anything  comparable  to  it. 
And  certainly  there  are  few  houses  amongst  us  which  have  the 
dining-rooms  so  well  fitted  up.  They  have  a  great  abundance 
of  fish,  which  they  serve  up  with  the  meat ;  they  think  noth- 
ing of  trout,  and  only  eat  the  liver.  They  have  plenty  of 
game,  woodcocks,  hares,  and  so  on,  which  they  dress  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  ours,  but  at  the  least  quite  as 
good.  We  never  tasted  meat  so  tender  as  it  is  generally 
here.  They  send  up  stewed  prunes,  and  pear  and  apple 
tarts,  with  the  meat ;  sometimes  they  serve  up  the  meat  first 
and  the  soup  afterwards,  and  sometimes  the  soup  first  and  the 
meat  afterwards.  The  only  dessert  they  have  is  pears,  ap- 
ples (which  they  grow  of  excellent  sorts),  nuts,  and  cheese. 
Together  with  the  meat,  they  place  on  the  table  a  vessel  of 
silver,  or  pewter,  with  four  oompoMments,  containing  different 
sorts  of  pounded  sweatmeats.  Their  bread  is  for  the  most 
part  made  with  fennel,  and  they  mix  with  it  cummin,  or  some 
other  seed  of  the  same  kind,  to  give  it  a  sharp,  hot  taste. 
After  dinner  they  place  on  the  table  glasses  ftill  of  different 
sorts  of  drinks,  so  that  each  person  may  satisfy  his  thirst  with 
the  beverage  he  likes  best  M.  de  Montaigne  found  occar 
sion  to  be  vexed  at  three  things  in  the  course  of  his  journey : 
first,  that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a  cook,  who  might 
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leam  their  mode  of  dressing  different  articles,  and  one  day 
at  home  give  our  friends  proofs  of  their  excellence  in  this 
respect ;  secondly,  that  he  had  not  in  the  outset  engaged  a 
German  valet,  or  had  not  obtained  the  companionship  of  some 
gentleman  of  the  country  (for  to  live  at  the  mercy  of  a  block- 
head of  a  guide  he  found  to  be  an  amazing  inconvenience) ; 
and,  thirdly,  that,  before  he  set  out  on  the  journey,  he  had 
not  read  such  books  as  would  have  pointed  out  to  him  what 
were  the  rare  and  noticeable  featm'es  in  each  place  he  was 
going  to,  or  that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a  Munster,^ 
or  some  other  such  book.  It  is  true  that,  in  his  judgment 
upon  the  things  he  saw,  he  might  have  mixed  up  somewhat 
of  an  acrimonious  contempt  for  his  own  country,  which  he 
holds  in  hatred  and  distaste  for  other  causes ;  but,  however 
this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  preferred  what  he  found 
in  this  country  infinitely  beyond  what  he  had  led  behind  him 
in  France ;  and  he  so  entirely  conformed  himself  to  their 
customs  and  manners  as  to  drink  his  wine  without  water.  He 
never  drank,  however,  more  than  he  had  been  used  to  do,  nor 
was  he  ever  invited  thereto,  except  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
and  kindliness,  and  then  he  was  not  pressed.  Things  are 
dearer  in  Upper  Germany  than  they  are  in  France ;  so  much 
80,  that  of  our  party  each  horse  and  man  cost  a  sun-crown  a 
day.  The  landlords,  in  the  first  place,  charged  us  four,  five, 
or  six  batz  each  for  each  of  the  two  principal  meals  at  the 
taNe  (ThSte;  and  they  make  a  separate  charge  for  all  you 
drink  before  and  after  these  two  meals,  and  for  the  least 
draught  you  take  in  the  intervals,  so  that  the  Germans  gen- 
erally set  out  in  the  mornings  from  their  inns  without  drink- 
ing anything  at  all.  Whatever  you  take  after  the  two  chief 
meals,  and  whatever  wine  you  drink  between  whiles,  which 
among  these  people  constitute  the  principal  item  of  expense, 
is  put  down  to  the  account  of  lunch.  But,  indeed,  when  I 
consider  the  liberality  with  which  they  provide  everything  at 
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their  tahles  d^hdte^  especially  wine,  even  where  it  is  dearest  and 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance,  I  can  very  well  ex- 
cuse the  high  rate  of  their  charges.  The  hosts  themselves 
invite  the  servants  to  drink,  and  keep  their  guests  at  table  for 
two  ur  three  hours.  Their  wine  is  served  up  in  large  pitch- 
ers, and  it  is  matter  of  offence  for  any  one  to  let  his  goblet 
remain  long  empty ;  nor  will  they  allow  any  person  to  mix 
water  with  his  wine,  unless  in  particular  cases,  where  the 
party  desiring  to  do  so  is  one  held  in  very  great  respect* 
They  have  also  a  separate  charge  for  the  oats  for  the  horses, 
and  another  for  stable  expenses,  which  include  hay.  There 
is  this  good  point  about  them,  that  they  tell  you  at  once  what 
their  charge  is,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  you  seldom  get 
anything  by  haggling  with  them.  They  are  vain,  choleric, 
and  given  to  drinking ;  but,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked, 
neither  traitors  nor  thieves.  We  set  out  from  this  place  afler 
breakfast,  and  got,  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  to 

Vanguen,*  two  leagues,  where  we  had  to  stop,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  great  luggage-box  breaking;  and  we  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  hire  a  wagon  for  the  next  day,  at  three 
crowns  a  day,  the  wagoner  providing  four  horses  and  keeping 
himself  for  that  sum.  This  is  a  small  imperial  town,  which 
has  never  received  any  other  religion  into  it  than  the  Cath- 
olic Here  are  made  those  scythes  which  are  so  famous  that 
they  send  them  for  sale  even  so  far  as  Lon'aine.  We  lefl 
this  place  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  12th  of  October,  in  the 
morning,  and  turned  off  short  towards  Trante,^  along  the 
most  direct  and  usual  road,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Isne,'  two  leagues,  a  small  imperial  town,  very  pleasantly 
situated.  M.  de  Montaigne,  according  to  his  custom,  imme- 
diately went  and  found  out  a  divine  of  this  town,  in  order  to 
pick  up  what  news  he  could  from  him,  and  this  gentleman 
dined  with  Messieurs.  He  learned  that  all  the  people  liere 
are  Lutherans,  and  he  saw  the  Lutheran  cliurch,  which,  like 
all  those  they  have  in  the  imperial  towns,  has  usurped  one 
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of  the  Catholic  churches.  Among  other  topics  which  thej 
touched  upoa  was  the  sacrament,  and  M.  de  Montaigne  men- 
tioned that  some  Galvinists  had  told  him,  on  his  waj,  that  the 
Lutherans  mixed  up  with  the  original  doctrines  of  Martiu 
several  adventitious  errors,  such  as  ubiquitism ;  maintaining 
that  the  hodj  of  Jesus  Christ  is  everywhere,  as  in  the  Host ; 
thus  ikUing  into  the  same  difficulty  with  Zuinglius,  though  in 
a  different  way ;  the  one  by  being  top  sparing  of  the  presence 
of  the  body,  tiie  other  by  being  too  lavish  of  it  (for  by  this 
account  the  sacrament  has  no  privilege  over  the  body  of  the 
church,  or  a  convocation  of  three  elders) ;  and  he  added  that 
their  principal  arguments  were,  first,  that  the  divinity,  being 
inseparable  from  the  body,  and  the  divinity  being  everywhere, 
the  body  must  consequently  be  everywhere  also;  secondly, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  being  always  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  he 
is  everywhere,  inasmuch  as  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  who  is 
power,  is  everywhere.*  The  doctor  loudly  denied  this  impu- 
tation, and  sought  to  defend  himself  from  it  as  from  a  calumny ; 
but  M.  de  Montaigne  thought  that  he  made  out  but  a  poor 
case.  He  then  went  with  M.  de  Montaigne  to  visit  a  very 
fine  and  richly  decorated  monastery,  where  they  were  per- 
forming mass ;  and  he  entered  and  waited  during  the  service, 
without  taking  off  his  cap,  until  Messieurs  de  Montaigne  and 
d'Estissac  had  finished  their  devotions.  They  then  went  down 
to  a  cellar  under  the  abbey,  to  see  a  long,  round  stone,  with- 
out any  work  about  it,  which  seemed  to  have  been  part  of  a 
pillar,  and  on  which  in  old  Latin  characters,  was  an  inscrip- 
tion, purporting  that  the  emperors  Pertinax.and  Antoninus 
had  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges  for  eleven  thousand  paces  ' 
from  Campidonum,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Kempten, 
where  we  were  going  to  sleep.  This  stone,  it  was  thought, 
might  have  been  placed  at  this  spot,  as  marking  a  sta«;e  of 
the  road  so  mended  ;  for  as  to  the  town  of  Isne,  they  say  it 
is  not  very  ancient ;  but  when  we  came  to  examine  the  roads 
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towards  Kempten,  on  all  sides,  besides  that  there  is  no  bridge 
at  all,  we  did  not  discover  any  appearance  of  road  making  or 
mending,  at  all  worthy  of  such  workmen.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  excavations  in  the  hills,  but  these  present  nothing  re- 
narkable. 

Kempten,  three  leagues;  a  town  as  big  as  Sainte-Foy, 
popvdous,  well  situated,  and  very  prettj.  We  went  to  the 
Bear,  an  excellent  house.  They  served  up  at  table  lai^ 
silver  cups,  of  various  patterns,  richlj  chased  and  emblazoned 
with  the  coats-of-arms  of  different  gentlemen,  such  as  joa 
rarelj  meet  with  even  in  the  best  houses.  They  were  placed 
on  the  table  merely  for  ornament  Here  was  afforded  an  in- 
stimce  of  what  M.  de  Montaigne  said  elsewhere ;  that  what 
these  people  omit  of  our  fashions  and  customs  is  owing,  not 
to  their  poverty,  but  to  their  different  notions ;  for  though 
they  have  plenty  of  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  scoured  in  the 
same  way  as  at  Montaigne,  they  never  make  use  of  any  other 
than  wooden  plates,  prettily  fashioned  and  highly  polished. 
On  all  the  seats  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  place  cush- 
ions, and  most  of  their  wainscoted  ceilings  are  slightly 
arched,  which  produces  a  graceful  effect  As  to  the  linen,  of 
which  we  complained  in  the  outset,  we  have  since  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  it ;  and  for  my  master,^  I  have  always  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  wherewith  to  make  him  curtains  for  his 
bed.  K  one  napkin  was  not  enough  for  him,  they  changed 
it  as  often  as  he  wished.  In  this  town  there  is  a  merchant 
who  does  a  business  of  a  hundred  thousand  florins  in  linen. 
M.  de  Montaigne,  on  leaving  Constance,  would  have  visited 
that  canton  of  Switzerland,'  which  furnishes  all  Christendom 
with  linen,  had  it  not  been  that,  to  return  thence  to  Linde,  he 
should  have  had  a  four  or  five  hours*  passage  over  the  lake. 
This  town  is  Lutheran ;  yet,  strangely  enough,  here,  as  well 
as  at  Isne,  the  Catholic  church  has  its  services  solemnly  per- 
formed in  the  regular  form ;  for  the  morning  after  we  ar* 
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riyed,  an  a  Thursday,  though  a  weekday,  mass  was  performed 
at  the  abbey  outside  the  town,  just  as  it  is  celebrated  at 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  at  Easter,  with  music  and  singing, 
though  the  monks  only  were  present  The  people,  except  in 
the  principal  towns,  have  not  been  permitted  to  change  their 
religion,  and  they  still  go  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  attend 
this  service.  The  abbey  I  speak  of  is  a  very  fine  one.  The 
abbot  holds  it  in  prindpfdity,  and  derives  from  it  an  income 
of  50,000  florins.  He  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  D'Es- 
tain.^  All  the  monks  must  be  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen. 
Hild^arde,  wife  of  Charlemagne,  who  founded  the  abbey  in 
783,  is  buried  here,  and  deemed  a  saint  Her  bones  have 
been  taken  from  the  cell  where  they  used  to  lie,  and  placed 
in  a  shrine.  The  same  morning  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to 
the  Lutheran  church,  which  was  like  the  other  churches  of 
the  Huguenot  sect,  except  that  at  the  altar,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  church,  there  are  some  wooden  benches,  with 
rails  to  lean  the  elbows  on,  where  those  who  take  the  sacra- 
ment may  kneel,  as  they  always  do.  He  found  here  two  aged 
ministers,  one  of  whom  was  preaching  in  Grerman  to  a  small- 
ish congregation.  When  he  had  finished,  they  sang  a  psalm 
in  German,  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  in  use 
amongst  us.  Ailer  each  verse  a  fine  organ,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  just  built,  played  a  response.  Whenever  the  min- 
bter  named  Jesus  Christ,  both  he  and  the  congregation  took 
off  their  caps.  After  this,  the  other  minister  went  and  placed 
himself  at  the  altar,  facing  the  people,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand ;  a  young  woman,  her  head  uncovered  and  her  hair 
loose,  then  advanced  towards  him,  and  making  a  slight  cour- 
tesy, in  the  fashion  of  the  country,  stood  still.  In  about 
another  minute  a  young  man^  apparently  a  mechanic,  with  a 
sword  at  his  side,  came  and  placed  himself  by  the  woman. 
The  minister,  having  whispered  some  words  in  their  ear,  com- 
manded every  person  present  to  say  the  paternoster,  and  then 
proceeded  to  read  out  of  a  book  certain  rules  for  the  guidance 
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of  persons  marrying ;  finallj,  he  caused  them  to  touch  each 
other's  hand,  but  without  kissing.  This  ceremony  over,  the 
minister  left  the  altar,  and  M.  de  Montaigne  went  up  to  him, 
and  had  a  long  conversation.  He  took  M.  de  Montaigne  with 
him  to  his  house,  into  his  study,  which  is  a  handsome  one,  and 
well  fitted  up.  His  name,  he  said,  was  Johannes  Tilianus, 
Augustanus.^  M.  de  Montaigne  asked  him  for  a  new  confes- 
sion, which  the  Lutherans  have  drawn  up,  and  which  all  the 
learned  men  and  princes  who  support  that  faith  have  signed, 
but  it  is  not  in  Latin.  As  they  were  leaving  the  church,  a 
party  with  violins  and  tabors  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  to  escort  the  new-married  people.  To  the  question  : 
"  Whether  they  permitted  dancing  ? "  the  minister  replied : 
«  Why  not  ?  "  Tb  another  question :  «  Why  on  the  windows, 
and  in  the  decorations  of  the  new  organ,  they  had  painted 
representations  of  Jesus  Christ  and  other  scriptural  sub- 
jects?" he  replied:  "That  they  did  not  prohibit  images 
which  were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  men ;  all 
they  forbade  was  the  worshipping  o^  them."  To  the  rejoin- 
der, "  Why,  then,  they  had  removed  the  old  images  fipom  the 
churches,"  he  replied :  "  That  it  was  not  they  who  had  done 
so ;  but  that  their  worthy  disciples,  the  Zuinglians,  incited  by 
the  evil  spirit,  had  committed  this  outrage,  as  well  as  several 
others  ; "  which  was  the  same  reply  that  others  of  the  same 
profession  had  already  made  M.  de  Montaigne ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  divine  at  Isne,  who,  when  he  was  asked,  "Whether 
he  hated  the  figure  and  emblem  of  the  cross  ?  "  exclaimed : 
"How!  do  you  imagine  me  such  an  atheist  as  to  hate  an 
emblem  so  dear  and  glorifyitjg  to  all  Christian  souls  ?  "  add- 
ing :  "  that  such  a  thing  would  be  perfectly  diabolical."  The 
same  person  declared  very  roundly,  when  at  dinner,  that  he 
would  rather  hear  a  hjandred  masses,  than  participate  in  one 
of  Calvin's  sacraments.  At  this  place  we  had  white  hares 
served  up.  The  town  is  seated  on  the  river  Isler.*  We 
dined  there  on  the  Thursday,  and  afterwards  proceeded, 
through  a  hilly  and  sterile  country,  to  sleep  at 

1  John  TOly,  of  Augsburg.  *  liter. 
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Frienten,  four  leagues ;  a  small  village,  which,  like  all  the 
rest  g[  this  part  of  the  cotntry^  belonging  to  the  Archduke 
of  Austria,  is  Catholic.  I  forgot  to  mention,  under  the  head  of 
Lmde,  thai  at  the  entrance  to  that  town  there  are  consider- 
able  remains  of  a  wall,  which  manifests  an  advanced  antiqui- 
ty, but  on  which  I  peroeived  no  inscription.  I  understand 
that  the  name  of  the  place  signifies  in  German  an  old  waU^ 
and  tbej  tell  me  the  name  is  taken  from  this  walL  Friday 
morning,  though  we  were  in  a  very  indifferent  inn,  we  did  not 
fiiil  to  find  plenty  of  provisions.  These  people  never  air 
either  their  sheets  when  they  go  to  bed,  or  their  linen  when 
they  get  up ;  and  they  are  vastly  offended  if  you  light  a  fure 
in  their  kitchens  for  this  purpose,  or  even  make  use  of  the 
^T^  already  lighted ;  this  was  one  of  the  most  fitful  occa- 
sions of  quarrelling  and  disputation  that  we  experienced. 
Here,  though  in  the  midst  of  mountains  and  forests,  where 
ten  thousand  feet  of  fir  do  not  cost  fifty  pence,  they  would  not 
let  us  have  a  fire,  any  more  than  they  would  elsewhere. 
Fridaj  morning  we  left  this  place,  and  took  the  easiest  road, 
which  lay  on  the  left,  instead  of  the  mountain  road,  which 
is  on  the  right,  and  goes  direct  to  Trante,  M.  de  Montaigne 
having  a  mind  to  make  a  ddUnur  oi  a  few  days'  journey,  in 
order  to  see  several  fine  German  towns,  whidi  it  had  been 
his  origfaial  intention  to  vidt,  till  he  changed  his  plan  at  Yan- 
g«en  and  altered  his  route,  for  which  he  was  sorry  now.  On 
oor  waj  we  saw  another  of  those  water-mills,  of  which  we 
had  already  noticed  several  in  different  places,  which  derive 
their  water  from  some  neighbouring  height,  by  means  of  a 
wooden  channel  or  gutter,  which  is  supported  on  high  posts 
fimn  the  place  where  it  receives  the  water  until  it  reaches 
the  mill,  and  then  pours  down  the  water  on  to  the  point  where 
it  is  wanted,  by  a  direct  descent    We  got  to  dinner  at 

Friessen,  one  league.  This  is  a  small  Catholic  town  be- 
longing to  the  Bishop  of  Augusta.  We  found  here  a  great 
number  of  persons,  part  of  the  suite  of  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  who  himself  was  at  a  neighbouring  castle  with  the 
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Duke  of  Bavaria.  We  here  embarked  the  baggage  on  the 
river  Lech,  with  myself  and  several  others,  to  convey  it  to 
Augsbourg,  upon  what  they  call  here  a  float,  a  number  of 
planks  of  timber  joined  together,  which  take  to  pieces  when 
they  arrive  at  their  destination.  There  is  an  abbey  at  this 
place,  where  they  showed  Messieurs  a  chalice  and  a  stole,  thai 
they  preserve  as  relics  of  a  saint  named  Magnus,  who  they 
say  was  son  of  a  king  of  Scotland,  and  a  disciple  of  Colum- 
banus;  in  favour  of  which  Magnus,  Pepin  founded  this  abbey, 
and  made  him  the  first  abbot  of  it.  At  the  top  of  the  nave 
there  are  these  words  inscribed,  and  below  them  are  repre- 
sented the  notes  of  music  to  which  they  are  to  be  chanted : 
Oomperta  virtute  beatt  Magnifamdj  Pipinus  princept  locum 
quern  sanctus  incoluit  regia  largitate  donavit}  Charlemagne 
afterwards  ftirther  enriched  the  monastery,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  another  inscription  to  be  seen  there.  After  dinner 
we  all  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Chonguen,  four  leagues,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and,  consequently,  rigidly  Catholic;  for 
this  prince,  beyond  any  other  id  Grermany,  has  firmly  main- 
tained all  the  places  under  his  rule  free  from  contagion.  We 
found  excellent  lodgiog  at  the  Star,  and  withal  a  fashion  we 
had  not  seen  before ;  they  ranged  the  saltcellars  on  a  square 
table  from  one  comer  to  the  opposite  one,  and  the  candlesticks 
traversed  these  from  the  other  comers,  so  as  to  form  a  St 
Andrew's-cross.  They  never  use  eggs,  at  least  as  far  as  we 
have  seen  hitherto,  except  boiled  very  hard,  and  cut  into  bits 
to  enrich  the  salads,  which  are  very  excellent  here,  and  made 
of  the  freshest  materials.  They  drink  their  wine  as  soon  as 
it  is  made.  They  only  thresh  their  com  in  the  bams,  as  they 
want  it,  and  use  the  large  end  of  the  flail.  On  Saturday  we 
went  on  to  dine  at 

Lanspergs,'  four  leagues,  a  small  town  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria's,  seated  on  the  river  Lech,  and  in  every  feature, 

1  '*  King  Pepin,  having  learnt  by  the    royal  llberaUty  the  plaoe  which  the  nint 
Tolce  of  fiune  the   great  yirtnes  of  the    InhaUted.'* 
hleeied  Magnns,  hae  endowed  with  hie       *  Landiberg. 
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town,  &ahourg,  and  castle,  well  worth  seeing.     It  was  their 
market-daj,  and  the  place  was  crowded  with  people.     In  the 
middle  of  the  large  square  there  is  a  fountain,  which  spouts 
oat  water  bj  a  hundred  jets  to  the  height  of  a  pike,  and 
scatters  it  about  in  a  very  elaborate  way ;  jou  can  turn  the 
jets  in  what  direction  jou  please.     There  is  a  very  fine 
church  here.     The  town,  the  faubourg,  and  the  castle,  are 
all  seated  on  the  rise  of  a  hilL     M.  de  Montaigne  went  to 
paj  a  visit  to  a  college  of  Jesuits,  who  are  very  comfortably 
settled  here  in  a  new  house,  and  are  building  a  fine  church. 
IL  de  Montaigne  had  as  long  a  conversation  with  them  as 
his  time  would  permit     The  Count  of  Helfestein  conmiands 
$X  the  casde.     If  any  one  even  dreams  of  any  other  religion 
than  the  Roman,  he  had  need  keep  it  to  himself.     On  the 
gate  which  divides  the  town  from  the  faubourg  there  is  a 
great  Ladn  inscription,  c^'  the  year  1552,  which  sets  forth  that 
*^  the  senate  and  people  of  this  town  have  built  this  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  William  and  Louis,  brothers,  Dukes  of 
the  two  Bavarias."    There  are  a  number  of  other  inscrip- 
tions on  the  same  place,  as  this :  Horridum  miUtem  esse  decet, 
nee  cmro  ealatum,  sed  ammo  et  ferro  fretum ;  i  and  at  the 
top :  Cavea  stuUorum  mundus.^    In  another  place  there  are 
yerj  conspicuously  inscribed  these  words,  extracted  from  some 
Latin  historian,  relating  to  the  victory  which  the  Consul  Mar- 
oellus  lost  against  a  king  of  this   nation:    Garolamt   Bato- 
rumque  regis  cum  Marcello  Cos,  pugna  qua  eum  vicit,  &c.' 
There   are  a  great  number  of  Latin  inscriptions  over  the 
doors  of  private  houses.     The  people  hereabout  paint  aU 
their  towns  and  churches  very  frequently,  which  gives  them 
a  constantly  &esh  appearance.     The  places  where  we  had 
just  been,  for  instance,  had  all  been  entirely  renovated  three 
or  four  years  before,  as  we  learnt  from  the  inscriptions  which 

1 "  A  soldter  should  be  renrdlesi  of  the  Consul  Uaroellos,  wherein  the  latter 

dvMi  and  ornamentB,  and  rdy  onlj  on  was  deftated,"  &c.    Who   this  Consul 

his  eoun^  and  his  sword."  Ifarcellus  majr  hare  been,  I  cannot  say. 

•  ^*  The  world  Is  a  cage  of  fbols.''  The  last  of  the  Fasti  QmnOans  is  of  the 

s  >*  Battle  of  Oarolam  (or  Oarloman)  jear  of  Christ  841. 
and  of  the  King  of  the  Bayaiians,  against 
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they  always  put  up  to  commemorate  each  of  these  eveots* 
The  dock  of  this  town,  like  thai  of  many  others  in  this  coun- 
try, sounds  all  the  quarters ;  and  we  were  told  that  the  clodc 
at  Nuremberch  strikes  all  the  minutes.  We  left  this  place 
after  dinner,  and  proceeded  through  a  long  uninterrupted 
plain  of  pasture-land,  which  reminded  us  of  the  plain  of  La 
Bausse,  to 

Augsbourg,  four  leagues,  which  is  considered  the  finest 
town  in  Germany,  as  Strasbourg  is  deemed  the  strongest 
The  first  novelty  we  observed,  and  which  showed  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  people,  was  the  finding,  on  our  arrival,  the  stair- 
case of  our  lodging  covered  with  linen  for  us  to  walk  on,  that 
we  might  not  dirty  the  steps,  which  had  just  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  scoured,  as  is  done  every  Saturday.  We  have 
never  seen  any  dirt  or  cobwebs  in  the  houses  we  have  been 
in.  Some  houses  have  curtains  to  draw  before  the  windows, 
for  those  who  like  to  use  them.  You  hardly  ever  see  any 
tables  in  their  bedrooms,  except  one  which  is  attached  to  tha 
foot  of  each  bed,  and,  being  on  hinges,  can  be  put  up  or 
down  as  you  think  proper.  The  foot  of  the  bed  is  raised  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  frame  of  the  bed,  and  very  often  as 
high  as  the  bolster ;  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made  is  elabo- 
rately carved,  and  has  a  good  effect  enough,  but,  being  only 
deal,  it  does  not  come  near  the  appearance  of  our  walnut  fur- 
niture. Here  they  put  highly  polished  pewter  plates  under 
wooden  ones,  almost,  it  would  seem,  in  sign  of  their  contempt 
for  the  former.  In  many  places  they  have  linen  curtains 
against  the  wall  at  the  bedside,  in  order  to  prevent  people 
from  soiling  the  wall  by  spitting  on  it.  The  Germans  are 
very  fond  of  coats-of-arms ;  in  every  inn  you  will  find  hun- 
dreds that  gentlemen  who  have  lodged  there  have  had 
painted  on  the  walls ;  and  all  the  windows  are  decorated  witli 
these  emblazonments.  We  found  a  constant  diversity  in 
the  mode  of  serving  up  meals ;  here,  crabs — amazingly  large 
ones — are  served  up  first ;  elsewhere  they  are  served  up  just 
towards  the  close  of  dinner.    In  many  of  the  large  inns, 
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ereiy  dish  placed  on  the  table  has  a  cover  to  it  What 
nakes  their  windows  always  look  so  exceedingly  bright  is 
that  the  sashes  are  not  fixed  in  the  way  that  ours  are,  but  can 
he  taken  oat  when  required,  and  they  are  forever  cleaning 
and  polishing  them.  M.  de  Montaigne  next  day,  Sunday, 
went  in  the  morning  to  see  several  churches,  and  in  the  Cath- 
dic  places  of  worship,  which  are  very  numerous  here,  he 
found  the  service  admirably  performed.  There  are  six 
Lutheran  churdies,  with  sixteen  ministers ;  two  of  the  six 
are  churches  usurped  irom  the  Catholics,  the  other  four  were 
buflt  by  the  Lutherans  themselves.  He  saw  one  this  morn- 
ing which  looked  just  like  the  great  hall  in  some  college; 
there  were  neither  images,  crosses,  nor  organ.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  passages  from  the  Bible,  written  in  Ger- 
man characters.  There  were  two  pulpits,  one  for  the  min- 
ister, where  the  sermon  is  preached,  and  below  that  another 
ibr  the  person  who  leads  in  singing  the  psalms.  At  the  end 
of  each  verse  the  congregation  waited  until  this  person  had 
given  out  the  words  and  tune  of  the  verse  that  followed,  and 
then  they  sang  altogether,  without  any  sort  of  order  or  har- 
mony, and  those  who  chose  to  do  so  kept  their  caps  on. 
After  this  a  minister,  who  till  then  had  been  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  went  to  the  altar,  where  he  read  a  number  of 
prayers  out  of  a  book,  at  certain  of  which  prayers  the  people 
rose  and  held  up  their  hands  dasped,  and  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  made  a  low  bow.  After  he  had  finished  read- 
ing, which  he  did  imcovered,  he  turned  to  the  altar,  on  which 
was  a  napkin,  an  ewer,  and  a  basin,  with  water  in  it.  A 
woman,  followed  by  twelve  other  women,  then  brought  him 
a  child,  all  swaddled  up,  except  the  face,  which  was  uncovered. 
The  minister  then  dipped  all  his  fingers  in  the  basin  three 
times,  and  sprinkled  the  water  over  the  child's  face,  at  the 
same  time  pronouncing  certain  words.  This  being  done,  two 
men  approached,  and  each  of  them  put  two  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  upon  the  child  ;  the  minister  spoke  to  them  a  few 
words,  and  the  ceremony  was  completed.     M.  de  Montaigne 
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spoke  to  this  minister  as  he  was  leaving  the  church.  The 
ministers  do  not  derive  anj  revenue  from  their  churches,  bot 
are  paid  bj  the  senate.  There  was  a  iar  larger  crowd  in  this 
one  church  than  in  two  or  three  of  the  Catholic  churches  pot 
together.  We  did  not  see  one  prettj  woman  here.  Their 
dresses  differ  very  much  among  themselves.  Of  the  men  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  who  are  nobles,  inasmuch  as  all 
classes  wear  velvet  caps,  and  all  have  swords  at  their  sides. 
We  were  lodged  at  the  sign  of  a  tree  called  the  Linden 
Tree  ^  in  this  country ;  our  inn  adjoined  the  palace  of  the 
Foulcres.*  One  of  this  family  dying  a  few  years  ago,  left 
his  heirs  two  millions  of  French  crowns ;  and  they,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  gave  the  Jesuits  here,  very  much  to  their 
delight  and  advantage,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  florins, 
ready  money.  The  palace  I  have  mentioned  is  roofed  with 
copper.  In  general,  the  houses  are  much  larger,  higher,  and 
handsomer,  than  those  of  any  town  in  France,  and  the  streets 
are  far  wider;  as  to  the  extent  of  the  town,  he*  thinks  it  is 
about  the  size  of  Orleans.  After  dinner  we  went  to  see  the 
fencing,  in  a  public  room  they  have  here  for  that  purpose, 
where  we  found  a  great  crowd  assembled.  You  pay  on  en- 
tering, as  you  do  at  a  play,  and  you  have  to  pay  besides  for 
your  seat  when  you  get  in.  They  were  practising  with  the 
poniard,  the  two-handed  sword,  the  quarterstaff,  and  the  biu- 
quemart;^  and  after  this  we  went  to  see  some  matches  at 
crossbow  and  longbow  shooting,  in  a  public  ground  even 
more  magnificent  than  that  at  Schaffhouse.  Thence,  from  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  town,  through  which  we  had  entered,  we 
observed  that,  under  the  bridge  we  had  crossed,  there  runs  a 
great  canal  of  water,  which,  flowing  from  some  source  in  the 
country,  is  conveyed  over  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  built 
beneath  the  town-bridge,  and  is  again  conveyed  over  the 
town-fosse  into  the  town  itself,  by  a  similar  medium.    This 

1  The  Ume-tree.  In^  the  reUgloafl  wan,  and  w«n  enBO* 

*  The  Fuggen,  the  merehant-prfaioee,  bled. 

Mr  exctUenets  ti^  Angsbniff,  who  lent  *  Montaigne, 

laige  BumB  of  money  to  Charles  V.  dnr-  <  A  short,  broad-bladed  sword. 
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cnrrent  of  water  then  turns  a  number  of  wheels,  which  work 
Bereral  pumps,  bj  means  of  which  the  water  of  a  spring,  that 
rises  in  that  place,  is  raised,  through  leaden  pipes,  to  the  top 
of  a  tower,  at  least  fifty  feet  high.  Here  the  water  collects 
in  a  large  stone  reservoir,  whence  it  again  descends,  through 
a  number  of  pipes,  and  is  distributed  aU  over  the  town,  feed- 
ing the  whole  of  the  fountains  there.  Individuals  who  are 
desirous  of  having  the  water  laid  on  from  this  source,  in  their 
own  houses,  can  have  it,  on  paying  the  town'  ten  florins  a 
year,  or  two  hundred  florins  &t  a  single  payment.  It  is  now 
forty  years  ago  that  the  town  was  first  adorned  with  this 
admirable  work.  Maniages  of  Catholics  with  Lutherans  are 
quite  common,  the  party  most  eager  about  the  matter  submit- 
ting to  the  forms  of  the  other's  faith ;  there  are  a  thousand 
such  marriages ;  our  landlord  was  a  Catholic,  and  his  wife  a 
Lutheran.  They  dust  their  glass  with  a  hair-brush,  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  stidc.  We  were  told  that  you  can  get  very  fine 
horses  here  for  forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The  authorities  of  the 
town  did  Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of 
sending  them  as  a  present,  when  they  were  at  supper,  four- 
teen large  vessels  full  of  their  wine,  which  were  brought  to 
Messieurs  by  seven  sergeants,  dressed  in  the  civic  uniform, 
under  the  direction  of  a  superior  officer,  whom  Messieurs  in- 
vited to  supper,  as  is  the  custom  in  these  cases ;  and  they 
gave  the  porters  a  crown.  The  officer  who  supped  with  them 
told  M.  de  Montaigne  there  were  three  of  them  in  that  town, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  pay  this  compliment  to  visitors  of  qual- 
ity, and  that  for  this  purpose  they  always  took  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  persons  who  came  to  the  place,  in  order 
that  they  might  observe  the  particular  ceremonies  which 
were  due  in  each  case;  to  some  they  present  more  wine 
than  they  do  to  others.  When  a  duke  is  the  visitor,  one  of 
the  burgomasters  attends  in  person  to  offer  the  present ;  they 
took  us  for  knights  and  barons.  M.  de  Montaigne,  for  some 
reasons  of  his  own,  had  desired  us  not  to  say  who  we  were, 
and  not  to  mention  the  rank  of  Messieurs ;  and  he  walked  all 
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day  by  himself  through  the  town ;  ^  he  conceived  that  this  of 
itself  served  to  make  them  be  held  in  more  honour.  The 
compliment  I  have  mentioned  has  been  paid  them  by  all  the 
towns  in  Germany.  When  he  passed  through  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  feeling  very  chilly  (for  the  cold  began  to  touch 
them  when  they  left  Kempten,  though  up  to  that  time  they 
had  enjoyed  the  finest  weather  possible),  he,  without  thinking 
of  it,  put  his  handkerchief  up  to  his  mouth,  conceiving  that, 
as  he  was  alone  and  plainly  dressed,  no  one  would  notice 
him.  However,  when  he  got  more  intimate  with  some  of  the 
people,  they  told  him  that  the  authorities  at  the  church  had 
been  rather  scandalized  at  what  they  thought  his  strange  pro> 
cedure ;  and,  in  short,  he  found  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
impropriety  he  was  most  desirous  of  avoiding,  that  of  making 
himself  remarkable  by  some  action  opposed  to  the  manners 
and  tastes  of  those  among  whom  he  was  staying;  for,  as 
much  as  he  can,  his  great  anxiety  is  to  conform  and  adi^t 
himself  to  the  ideas  of  the  place  where  he  happens  to  be ; 
and  thus  he  wore  at  Augusta  a  fur  cap,  when  he  walked  out 
into  the  town.  They  say  at  Augusta  that  they  are  free,  not 
from  mice,  but  from  the  large  rats  which  infest  every  other 
part  of  Germany ;  and  they  attribute  this  exemption  to  one 
of  their  bishops,  who  lies  buried  here ;  even  the  earth  round 
his  tomb,  they  say,  has  the  power  of  expelling  these  vermin 
wherever  it  is  carried,  and  they  sell  little  bits  of  it,  about  the 
size  of  a  nut,  for  this  purpose.  On  Monday  we  went  to  see, 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage 
of  a  rich  young  lady,  belonging  to  the  town,  with  one  of  the 
Foulcres*  factors,  a  Venetian ;  we  did  not  observe  a  single 
pretty  woman  in  the  place.  The  Foulcres,  who  are  a  large 
family,  and  all  very  rich,  occupy  the  principal  position  in  the 
town.  We  saw  two  of  the  rooms  in  a  house  of  theirs ;  one 
was  lofty,  large,  and  paved  with  marble;  the  other,  a  low 
room,  was  richly  decorated  with  medals,  ancient  and  modem. 

1  This  Is  Hontaigne  all  OTsr.    So,  too,  HotoM :  "  QiUBcimqiie  libido  eat,  inoedo 
ntns^fto.    &u.r.6. 
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▲t  the  end  of  this  room  there  was  a  small  antechamber. 
Tbej  were  the  most  splendid  apartments  I  ever  witnessed. 
We  also  saw  some  of  the  Grerman  dances;  at  the  dose  of 
every  measure,  thej  break  off,  and  the  gentlemen  lead  the 
ladies  back  to  their  seats,  which  are  two  rows  of  benches  on 
eadi  side  of  the  room,  covered  with  red  doth.  Here  the 
gentlemen  leave  the  ladies,  as  it  is  not  the  custom  for  them 
to  sit  down  together  on  these  occasions.  After  a  short  rest, 
the  gentlemen  return  to  their  partners,  and  kiss  their  hands ; 
the  ladies  do  not  kiss  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen,  but,  put- 
ting their  hand  under  their  partner's  armpit,  touch  cheeks, 
and  then  place  their  right  hand  upon  the  gentleman's  shoul- 
der. They  dance  and  converse  uncovered.  The  dresses 
were  plain.  We  saw  some  more  of  the  Foulcres'  houses,  in 
other  parts  of.  the  town,  most  of  them  pleasure-houses  for  the 
summer.  The  town  must  be  greatly  indebted  to  these  gentle- 
men for  the  expenses  they  are  constantly  incurring  in  embel- 
lishing the  different  parts  of  it.  In  one  of  these  houses  we 
saw  a  clock  which  is  worked  by  water.  In  the  same  place 
were  two  great  fish*ponds,  under  cover,  full  of  fish.  There 
are  several  small  pipes,  some  straight,  others  bent  upwards, 
through  which  the  water  descends  into  these  fish-ponds  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner,  some  of  the  pipes  discharging  the 
water  directly  into  the  ponds ;  and  the  others,  first  throwing 
it  up  as  from  a  fountain,  to  the  height  of  about  a  pike.  Be- 
tween these  two  ponds  there  is  a  space  of  some  ten  paces 
wide,  closely  boarded  with  planks,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
brass  jets,  so  small  that  you  cannot  readily  see  them.  While 
the  ladies  are  amusing  themselves  with  looking  at  the  fish, 
those  in  the  secret  have  only  to  touch  a  spring,  which  sets 
these  jets  in  operation,  and  incontinently  the  petticoats  and 
legs  of  the  fair  spectators  are  invaded  with  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness from  these  tiny  water-spouts.  In  another  place,  where 
there  is  a  very  charmingly  constructed  fountain,  while  you 
are  looking  at  it,  any  one  that  likes  can  play  water  upon  you 
in  a  hundred  places  from  invisible  jets ;  over  the  place  there 
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18  this  Latin  sentence:  QueesUti  nugas,  ntigis  gaadeto  r^ 
pertU}  There  is  also  an  aviary  twenty  paces  square,  and 
twelve  or  fifbeen  feet  high,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  close- 
knitted  wire-work ;  inside  this  are  ten  or  twelve  low  fir-trees, 
and  a  fountain ;  this  immense  cage  is  full  of  birds.  We  saw 
here  some  Polish  pigeons,  or,  as  they  call  them,  Indian 
pigeons,  a  sort  of  bird  I  have  seen  elsewhere ;  birds  of  a 
large  size,  with  bills  like  a  partridge.  We  had  here  pointed 
out  to  us  the  ingenuity  of  a  gardener,  who,  foreseeing  the 
early  arrival  of  frost,  had  transplanted  into  a  small  covered 
place  a  quantity  of  artichokes,  cabbages,  lettuce,  spinach, 
endive,  and  other  plants  which  he  gathered,  as  though  for  im- 
mediate use ;  but  by  putting  their  roots  into  a  particular  sort 
of  earth,  had  hopes  of  keeping  them  fresh  and  good  for  two 
or  three  months ;  and,  in  fact,  though  there  were  a  hundred 
artichokes  which  had  been  thus  gathered  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  none  of  them  were  withered.  We  also  saw  a  leaden 
instrument,  bent  archwise,  open  at  both  sides,  and  pierced  with 
holes ;  this  being  filled  with  water,  both  ends  are  held  up,  and 
it  is  then  suddenly  and  dexterously  turned  down,  so  as  for 
one  end  to  go  into  a  vessel  full  of  water,  while  the  other  dis- 
charges the  water  outside,  and  the  pipe  is  thus  kept  o(hi- 
stantly  filling  as  fast  as  it  empties  itself.'  The  arms  of  the 
Foulcres,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  gave  them 
when  he  ennobled  them,  are  a  crown  mi-parH  ;  on  the  lefl,  a 
fieur-de-lys,  azure  on  a  field  of  gold ;  on  the  right,  a  fleor-de- 
lys,  gold  on  a  field  azure.  We  went  to  see  some  people  who 
were  conveying  two  ostriches  from  Venice  to  the  Duke  of 
Austria ;  the  male  is  of  a  darkish  hue,  with  a  red  neck  ;  the 
female  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and  lays  a  great  many  eggs. 
They  were  conveying  them  on  foot,  and  told  us  that  the  birds 
got  much  less  tired  than  they  did ;  they  said  the  beasts  were 
constantly  trying  to  get  away  from  them,  but  they  held  them 
fast  by  two  collars,  one  of  which  girded  them  over  the  reins 

1  "Ton   were  in   Boirch   of  trifling       *  The  initrnment  wlileh  Ib  hcN  in- 
■miiMmenta  :    take    them,   and    make    tended  to  be  deacribed  is  the  siphon, 
mnch  of  them.'' 
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above  the  thighs,  and  the  other  above  the  shoulders,  encir- 
ding  the  whole  body,  and  so,  bj  means  of  these  and  two  long 
leashes,  thej  were  able  to  stop  or  tarn  them  as  they  wished. 
On  the  Tuesday,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of  the 
town,  we  were  shown  a  postern  in  the  wall,  through  which, 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  any  person  can  enter,  whether  on 
foot  or  horseback,  upon  stating  his  name,  and  the  person  to 
whose  house,  or  the  inn  to  which  he  is  bound.  Two  faithful 
men,  paid  by  the  town,  are  posted  at  this  gate.  Persons  on 
horseback  pay  two  batz  for  their  admission  there,  and  persons 
on  foot  one.  The  outer  door,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fosse, 
is  sheathed  with  iron ;  at  the  side  there  is  an  iron  handle, 
attached  to  a  chain,  which  the  person  who  wants  to  be  let  in 
pulls ;  this  chain,  after  winding  about  a  long  way,  ascends  to 
the  bedroom  of  one  of  the  porters,  which  is  situated  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  postern,  and  there  rings  a  bell. 
The  porter  thus  roused  gets  up  in  his  shirt,  and,  without  leav- 
ing the  room,  by  means  of  certain  machinery  opens  the  outer 
door,  though  distant  a  good  hundred  paces  from  where  he 
stands.  The  person  thus  admitted  now  finds  himself  on  a 
bridge  of  about  forty  feet  long  or  thereabouts,  covered  over, 
which  crosses  the  town  fosse ;  along  the  side  of  this  bridge  is 
a  sort  of  wooden  trough  through  which  passes  the  machinery 
which  opens  the  outer  door,  and  shuts  it  again  immediately 
that  the  person  is  admitted.  The  bridge  being  crossed,  the 
traveller  finds  himself  on  a  narrow  open  space,  whence  he 
hails  the  first  porter,  and  tells  him  his  name  and  address. 
This  being  done,  the  latter,  by  ringing  a  bell,  gives  notice  to 
his  companion,  who  occupies  a  large  room  on  the  lower  floor ; 
and  he,  by  a  spring  which  is  fixed  in  the  passage  adjoining 
his  room,  opens,  in  the  first  place,  a  small  iron  barrier,  and 
then,  by  working  a  great  wheel,  raises  the  drawbridge ;  all 
of  which  operations  are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
one  can  perceive  any  of  the  movements ;  for  they  are  all 
worked  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  doors,  and,  before 
you  haye  time  to  look  round,  that  which  has  been  opened 
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closes  with  a  loud  noise.  Next,  the  porter  opens  a  great 
door  of  immense  thickness,  which  is  made  of  wood  thickly 
plated  with  iron.  The  stranger  now  finds  himself  in  a  room, 
but  neither  here,  nor  anywhere  else,  on  his  progress  into  the 
town,  does  he  see  any  one  to  speak  to.  When  the  door  of 
this  room  is  closed  behind  him,  another  similar  door  is 
opened,  and  he  enters  a  second  apartment,  in  which  there  is 
a  light ;  here  he  finds  a  brass  vessel  hanging  by  a  chain  from 
an  opening  in  Uie  wall,  and  into  this  he  puts  Uie  fee  for  his 
admission.  This  money  is  then  pulled  up  by  the  porter, 
who,  if  he  is  not  satisfied,  leaves  the  stranger  to  kick  his  heels 
in  the  room  till  the  morning ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  satr 
isfied,  he  opens  in  the  same  way  another  great  door,  similar 
to  the  preceding,  which  instantly  closes  behind  the  person  ad- 
mitted, who  then  finds  himself  in  the  town.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  skilfully  contrived  things  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  Queen  of  England  ^  sent  a  special  ambassador  to  request 
of  the  municipality  of  the  town  to  explain  to  her  the  mode 
of  working  the  machinery,  but  they  say  they  refused  to  do  so. 
Under  this  gate  there  is  a  vault,  large  enough  to  hold  five 
hundred  horsemen,  by  means  of  which  they  can  receive  or 
send  aid  in  war  time,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  town's- 
people.  After  this  we  went  to  see  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  which  is  a  very  fine  one.  They  glorify  themselves 
greatly  here  on  a  miracle  which  took  place  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  this  church ;  a  woman  not  being  willing  to  swal- 
low the  body  of  Christ,  and  having  taken  it  from  her  mouth 
and  placed  it  in  a  little  box  covered  with  wax,  afterwards 
confessed,  and  the  whole  was  then  found  to  be  changed  into 
flesh.  They  cite  a  number  of  proofs  of  this  mirade,  a  de- 
scription of  which  is  written  on  various  parts  of  the  church 
in  Latin  and  German.  They  show  under  a  crystal  frame  the 
wax,  and  a  piece  of  something  which  looks  red  like  flesh. 
This  church  is  roofed  with  copper,  as  the  Foulcres'  palace 
is;  and  indeed  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  this  here.     The 
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dinrch  of  the  Lutherans  immediately  joins  this  church ;  fot 
here,  as  elsewhere,  thej  have  either  taken  possession  of  the 
Catholic  churches,  or  built  their  own  almost  in  their  verj 
cloisters.  At  the  door  of  this  church  they  have  placed  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  holding  Jesus  Christ  in  her  arms,  with 
other  saints  and  children,  and  over  the  whole  have  inscribed 
this  sentence :  Sinite  parvulos  venire  ad  me,  &c}  At  the 
house  where  we  lodged  Uiere  was  a  machine  made  of  plates 
of.  iron  closely  fastened  together,  which  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  well,  and,  being  worked  by  a  boy  at  the  top, 
turns  round  like  a  wheel  and  forces  the  water  into  a  leaden 
I»pe,  by  lidiich  it  is  conveyed  into  the  kitchens  and  wherever 
else  it  is  wanted.  They  keep  a  man  in  their  pay,  whose 
business  it  is  to  keep  the  walls  constantly  whitewashed  and 
dean.  They  ser\'ed  us  up  pasties,  large  and  small,  in  earthen 
vessels  of  the  colour  of,  and  in  every  respect  made  to  resem- 
ble, pie-crust.  There  occur  very  few  meals  at  which  you  are 
not  presented  with  comfits  and  boxes  of  sweetmeats;  the 
bread  is  of  first-rate  excellence ;  the  wines  are  good,  and,  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  this  country,  are  white ;  they  do  not 
grow  them  near  Augsbourg,  but  are  obliged  to  fetch  their 
supplies  five  or  six  days'  journey  off.  Of  every  hundred 
florins  that  innkeepers  expend  in  wine,  sixty  go  to  the  repul>* 
lie  as  duty ;  private  individuals,  who  expend  the  same  sum  in 
wine  for  their  own  consumption,  pay  only  half  this  duty. 
They  have  in  many  places  the  custom  of  perfuming  the 
apartments.  The  town  some  time  back  was  entirely  Zuing- 
lian,  but  since  that  the  Catholics  have  been  recalled  and  have 
ousted  the  Lutherans  from  almost  all  the  places  of  authority, 
though  the  great  majority  of  the  town,  in  point  of  numbers, 
still  remains  of  the  latter  persuasion.  M.  de  Montaigne  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Jesuits,  and  found  them  men  of  great  learning. 
We  breakfasted  in  their  house  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
10th  of  October,  M.  de  Montaigne  much  regretted,  when 
he  left,  that,  although  only  a  day's  journey  from  the  Danube, 

1  «  Svffiw  Util«  ohUdwii  to  owdm  nmto  me."    St.  Luke,  zriii.  16. 
VOL.  IV.  16 
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he  had  not  an  oppoilunitj  of  seeing  it,  or  of  visiting  Oulm,' 
which  he  passed  by,  and  some  baths  at  a  half  day's  journey 
beyond  Oulm,  at  a  place  called  Sourbronne.^  This  bath, 
which  is  situated  in  a  flat  country,  is  of  fresh  water,  which  is 
warmed  for  you,  whether  you  drink  it  or  bathe  in  it  It  has 
a  sharp  taste,  which  makes  it  rather  pleasant  to  the  palate, 
and  it  is  good  for  maladies  of  the  head  and  stomach.  It  is  a 
noted  bath,  and,  as  we  were  told,  a  place  where  you  are  aa 
handsomely  and  comfortably  lodged  as  at  Baden ;  but  the 
winter  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  road  to  the  place  was 
quite  out  of  our  way ;  so  much  so,  that  on  our  return  we 
should  have  had  to  come  back  to  Augusta ;  and  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne had  a  great  horror  of  going  the  same  road  twice.  I 
left  a  copy  of  the  arms  of  M.  de  Montaigne  fixed  over  the 
door  of  the  room  he  had  occupied.  They  were  very  well 
done,  and  cost  me  two  crowns  for  the  painter,  and  twenty 
pence  for  the  man  who  made  the  frame.  The  town  is  w&shed 
by  the  river  Lech,  Lyctu.  We  travelled  through  a  pretty 
country  abounding  in  cornfields,  and  got  by  bedtime  to 

Brong,*  five  leagues ;  a  large  Catholic  village,  charmingly 
situated,  in  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria.  We  left  this  place  next 
morning,  Thursday,  20th  of  October ;  and  after  traversing, 
first  a  wide  plain  of  corn-fields  (for  there  are  no  vines  in  this 
part  of  the  country),  and  then  extensive  meadow  lands, 
spreading  out  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we 
got  by  dinner-time  to 

Munic,  four  leagues  ;  a  large  town,  about  the  size  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  where  the  Elec- 
tors of  that  state  have  their  principal  residence,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Yser,  Ister.  It  has  a  fine  castle,  with  iLc 
largest  and  best  appointed  range  of  stabling  I  ever  saw,  either 
in  France  or  Italy,  all  vaulted  over,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating two  hundred  horses.  This  is  a  town  altogether  Cath- 
olic, populous,  well  built,  and  carrying  on  a  good  trade. 
.After  you  get  a  day's  journey  from  Augusta,  you  can  live  for 
1  Ulm.  <  Probttbly  Hidlbioii.  >  Brack. 
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fofor  liyres  a  day,  horse  and  man,  and  for  forty  sous  a  daj 
without  a  horse.  The  beds  here  have  curtains,  but  no  tester 
Everything  you  have  furnished  you  is  very  comfortable. 
They  dean  the  floors  with  boiled  sawdust  Throughout  the 
country  they  gather  in  turnips  and  parsnips  with  as  much 
care  as  com  ;  and  when  they  have  collected  a  quantity,  seven 
or  ei^t  men  are  set  to  work  with  large  knives  to  cut  them 
into  slices,  and  put  them  into  vessels,  where  they  are  salted 
and  preserved,  as  the  cabbages  are  elsewhere,  for  winter  food. 
They  fiU  whole  districts  of  fields  with  these  plants,  and  have 
regular  harvests  of  them.  The  reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria 
married  the  sister  of  M.  de  Lorraine,  and  has  three  children 
by  her,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  Both  the  brothers  were  now  at 
Munich,  and  the  day  we  were  there  had  gone  hunting  with 
their  suites  and  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Fri- 
day morning,  we  set  out,  and  passing  through  the  duke's 
forests,  where  we  saw  an  infinite  number  of  faUow-deer  con- 
gregated in  flodcs,  like  sheep,  we  went  on,  without  stop- 
ping, to 

Kinief,  six  leagues ;  a  miserable  little  village,  in  the  same 
duchy.  The  Jesuits,  who  have  great  influence  in  the  gov- 
oimient  of  affairs  in  this  country,  have  been  making  a  grand 
movement,  which  has  drawn  upon  them  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  priests  to  dismiss  their 
concubines,  under  great  penalties.  From  the  degree  in  which 
the  priests  are  sympathized  with  on  this  occasion,  it  would 
seem  that  formerly  the  practice  thus  invaded  was  so  generally 
tolerated  that  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  s^  perfectly  legiti- 
mate ;  and  the  whole  community  are  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  getting  up  remonstrances  to  their  duke,  in  behalf  of  the 
priests.  We  had  here  the  first  eggs  we  have  had  served  up 
to  us  in  Germany,  either  on  fast-days  or  feast-days,  except 
such  as  were  cut  up  in  salads.  We  drank  out  of  wooden  gob- 
lets, ribbed  like  barrels,  but  there  were  several  silver  cups  on 
the  table.  A  lady,  who  resides  in  the  village,  sent  some  wine 
to  Mons.  de  Montaigne.     Early  on  Saturday  morning  we  left 
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this  place ;  and,  after  leaving  on  our  right  the  river  Yser,  and 
a  great  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  mountains,^  and  hav- 
ing reached  by  ao  hour's  ascent  the  sununit  of  a  hill  on  whi<^ 
stands  an  inscription,  stating  that  a  duke  of  Bavaria  made 
some  excavations  on  the  road  here  a  hundred  years  ago,  we 
found  ourselves,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  bosom  <^  the  Alps, 
travelling  along  an  easy  and  agreeable  road,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  splendid  autunmal  evening,  to  help  us  the 
more  pleasantly  on  our  journey.  On  descending  this  hill,  or 
rather  little  mountcun,  we  came  upon  a  fine  lake,  a  Giiscoa 
league  long,  and  as  much  broad,  surrounded  by  lofly  and 
almost  inaccessible  mountains.  Pursuing  our  route  at  tbe 
foot  of  some  of  these  mountains,  and  coming  here  and  there 
upon  pretty  little  patches  of  meadow  land,  interspersed  with 
houses,  we  got  by  bedtime  to 

Mitevol ;  ^  a  small  village,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria, tolerably  well  situated,  on  the  river  Yser.  We  had  here 
served  up  to  us  the  first  chestnuts  we  have  had  in  Grermany ; 
they  were  sent  up  quite  raw.  In  the  inn  where  we  lodged 
they  had  a  stove-room,  which  travellers  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  as  a  vapour-bath,  at  the  charge  of  a  batz  and  a  half 
each.  I  *  went  there  while  Messieurs  were  at  supper.  In 
the  room  were  a  number  of  Germans,  who  were  being  cupped 
and  bled.  Next  day,  Sunday  morning,  we  continued  oar 
route  through  the  mountains,  and  passed  a  gate,  with  a  house 
over  it,  whidi  forms  a  barrier  between  the  country  we  had 
been  just  traversing  and  the  TyroL  We  now  entered  the 
latter  State,  which  belongs  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
arrived  by  dinnei^time  at 

Sefeldene,^  three  leagues ;  a  small  village^  with  an  abbey, 
very  pleasantly  situated.  The  church,  which  is  a  tolerably 
fine  one,  is  famous  for  the  following  miracle : — ^In  1384,  a 
certain  person,  whose  name  is  inscribed  somewhere  on  the 
outside  of  the  building,  not  being  content,  on  Easter  Sunday, 

1  The  Tegernan.  *  The  leeretarT. 

I  mttomia.  « r  ' " 
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with  partaking  of  the  oommon  host,  insisted  upon  having  the 
grand  host,^  and  got  it  into  his  mouth ;  but  instantly  the  earth 
opened  beneath  him,  and  swallowed  him  up ;  in  his  descent 
he  caught  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  altar,  which  just  gave  time 
for  the  priest  to  take  the  host  from  his  mouth,  and  the  man 
then  disappeared.  They  still  show  the  hole,  which  is  covered 
over  with  an  iron  grating ;  and  the  altar  which  received  the 
impression  of  the  man's  fingers ;  and  the  host,  which  is  all 
red,  as  though  stained  with  blood.  We  here  saw,  too,  a 
recent  account,  in  Latin,  of  a  Tyrolean,  who,  having,  a  short 
time  back,  swallowed  a  bit  of  meat  which  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  stopped  there  for  three  days  without  moving  up  or  down, 
invoked  the  assistance  of  the  patron  saint,  and  then  came  to 
pray  in  this  church,  where  he  found  himself  forthwith  cured. 
On  leaving  this  place  we  went  through  several  very  neat  vil- 
lages, on  the  heights ;  and  then,  afler  a  descent  of  about  half 
an  hoar,  we  came  to  a  pretty  KtUe  town,  well  situated,  above 
which,  on  a  pi*ecipitous  and  apparently  inaccessible  rock, 
stood  a  magnificent  castle,  completely  commanding  the  road 
by  which  we  had  just  come,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  an  ordinary 
wagon  to  pass  along  it  Indeed,  this  is  so  generally  the  case 
amidst  these  mountains,  ^at  the  wagoners  here  are  accus* 
tomed  to  have  their  wagons  made  a  foot  narrower  than  they 
are  elsewhere.  We  now  descended  into  a  valley  of  great  ex- 
tent, through  which  flows  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  into  the 
Dannbe  at  Vienna.  Its  Latin  name  was  Genus,  It  is  a  five 
or  six  days'  journey  by  water  finom  Insprug  '  to  Vienna.  This 
valley  appeared  to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  present  the  most 
agreeable  landscape  he  had  ever  seen  ;  sometimes  contracting 
itself  the  mountains  on  the  side  appear  almost  to  touch  each 
other ;  then  again  spreading  out,  now  on  the  lefl  of  the  river, 
where  we  were,  and  now  on  the  right,  it  creates  possession 
of  fruitfbl  soil,  even  on  the  mountain  sides ;  where  these  hap- 

1  That  «zhlbltod  on  th«  •Itar.     The  tefend  addB,  «hat  fchli  repiotete  or  en- 
MiiuJMt  took  the  dealnd  ot^t  bj  ftnee. 
•  Inngprock. 
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pen  to  be  less  precipitous  than  ordinary.  The  landscape  k 
diversified  with  innumerable  castles,  villages,  and  churches, 
producing  an  admirable  effect,  as  thej  present  themselves  <me 
above  the  other,  on  the  gradually  rising  slopes  of  the  valley. 
The  extreme  background  on  both  sides  consists  of  ranges  of 
stupendous  mountains,  whose  rocky  peaks  rise  to  an  infinite 
elevation.  On  our  side  of  the  river  we  saw,  upon  a  craggy 
eminence,  upon  a  point  which  it  was  impossible  any  man 
could  attain,  unless  he  were  lowered  to  it  by  ropes  from  the 
still  loflier  rocks  above  it,  a  cross,  which,  we  were  told,  the 
£mperor  Maximilian,  grandfather  of  Charles  Y.,  caused  to 
be  erected  here,  in  conmiemoration  of  his  almost  miraculous 
escape  from  the  perils  which  surrounded  him,  when,  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  he  lost  himself  amid  these  mountains,  and 
was  discovered  by  his  attendants  dose  to  this  spot  The 
incident  has  been  recorded  on  canvas,  and  the  picture  repre- 
senting it  hangs  in  the  crossbow  practice  gallery  at  Augusta. 
We  got  in  the  evening  to 

Insprug,  three  leagues,  the  principal  town  of  the  earld(Hn 
of  Tyrol,  j^lnopontum  in  Latin.  Here  resides  Femand, 
Archduke  of  Austria.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  weU-built 
town,  seated  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  valley,  full  of  fountains 
and  running  streams,  which  is  an  advantage  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence in  the  towns  we  have  seen  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. The  streets  are  almost  all  in  the  form  of  terraces. 
We  lodged  at  the  Rose,  an  exoeUent  house,  where  we  were 
served  in  pewter  plates.  As  to  tablecloths  in  the  French 
fashion,  we  had  already  found  them  in  use  for  several  days 
back.  Some  of  the  beds  had  curtains  round  them,  which 
furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  national  peculiarities. 
They  were  of  a  rich  and  handsome  material,  a  sort  of  doth, 
cut  into  very  elaborate  point-work,  and  so  short  and  narrow 
as  not  at  all  to  answer  the  purpose  to  which  we  apply  bed- 
curtains,  with  a  little  tester  of  about  three  fingers*  width,  the 
whole  decorated  with  an  infinite  number  of  tassels.  The 
sheets  they  gave  me  for  M.  de  Montaigne  were  edged  all 
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round  with  rich  white  lace-work,  four  fingers  deep.  Here, 
as  in  the  majority  of  German  towns,  there  are  people  who 
patrol  the  streets  throughout  the  night,  crying  each  hour  as  it 
strikes.  Wherever  we  have  been  as  yet,  the  custom  has 
been  to  serve  up  fish  with  the  meat ;  but,  on  fish-days,  they 
do  not  serve  up  meat  at  all ;  at  least  they  have  not  done  so 
to  us.  Monday  we  left  this  place,  and  proceeding  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lm,  which  lay  on  our  lefl,  through  the  same 
beautiful  valley  I  before  described,  we  got  by  dinner-time  to 
Hala,^  two  leagues,  which  we  went  out  of  our  way  to  visit. 
This  is  a  small  town,  like  Insprug,  the  size  of  Liboume,  or 
thereabout,  seated  upon  the  river  just  named,  which  we  here 
crossed  over  a  bridge.  It  is  here  they  obtain  the  salt  with 
which  all  Germany  is  supplied.  Every  week  they  make  nine 
hundred  pigs  of  it,  which  fetch  a  crown  each.  These  pigs 
are  about  the  size,  and  are  very  much  the  shape  of  a  half- 
hogshead,  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  moulded  being  of  that 
form.  The  revenue  accruing  from  this  source  goes  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  but  the. expenses  are  very  great.  The  quan- 
tity of  wood  constantly  required  for  the  preparation  of  this 
article  is  far  greater  than  I  ever  before  saw  collected  together 
for  any  purpose  whatever ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  caldrons 
in  which  they  boil  the  salt  water,  whence  they  extract  the 
salt,  are  at  least  thirty  paces  in  diameter,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  these  in  operation.  The  water  itself  is  fetched 
fixnn  one  of  their  mountains,  two  leagues  off.  There  are 
several  fine  churches  here,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  which  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  see,  as  he  had  done 
those  at  Insprug.  The  inmates  are  magnificently  lodged  and 
provided  for.  After  dinner  we  again  went  over  to  that  side 
of  the  river,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  wished  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  Femand,  who  resides  there  in  a 
splendid  mansion.  He  had  called  at  the  palace  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  was  informed  by  a  nobleman  he  spoke  to,  that  the 
archduke  was  then  sitting  in  council,  and  could  not  be  seen. 
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After  dinner,  then,  we  a^n  crossed  the  river,  and  found  the 
archduke  in  the  garden ;  at  least  we  thought  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  there.  However  this  may  have  been,  those 
who  went  to  tell  him  that  our  gentlemen  were  there  and  de- 
sired to  kiss  his  hand,  brought  back  word  that  he  begged  thej 
would  excuse  him  then,  but  that  next  daj  he  should  be  more 
at  leisure ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  had  any  favour 
to  request,  they  might  communicate  it  through  a  Milanese 
count  whom  he  named.  This  cold  reception,  and  their  not 
even  permitting  him  to  see  the  castle,  somewhat  offended  M. 
de  Montaigne,  and  hQ  made  a  serious  complaint  of  it,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  one  of  the  archduke's  officers,  who  told 
him  that  the  archduke  had  said  he  did  not  want  to  see  any 
French  people,  for  that  he  looked  upon  the  house  of  France 
as  a  bitter  enemy.     We  returned  to 

Insprug,  two  leagues.  Here  we  saw  in  a  church  eighteen 
fine  statues,  in  bronze,  of  princes  and  princesses  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  We  went  also  to  a  supper  given  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Austria  and  the  Marquis  de  Burgaut,  children  of  the  arch- 
duke by  a  mistress  of  his,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
Augsbourg,  whom,  after  having  these  two  children  by  her, 
he  had  married,  in  order  to  legitimize  them.  The  lady 
died  this  year,  and  the  court  was  still  in  mourning  for  her. 
The  supper  was  served  up  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
amongst  us ;  the  banqueting-room  was  hung  with  black  doth, 
as  were  also  the  royal  seats  and  the  chairs  of  the  guest& 
The  cardinal,  who  is  the  eldest  of  the  two,  is,  I  believe,  not 
yet  twenty.  The  marquis  drinks  nothing  but  sugar  and 
water,  flavoured  with  cinnamon,  and  the  cardinal  takes  very 
weak  wine  and  water.  The  princes  had  no  particular  covers 
laid  before  them,  but  in  other  r^pects  the  arrangement  of  the 
supper  was  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  at  royal  suppers  in 
France.  Wlien  they  took  their  seats,  it  was  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  table,  which  was  then  pushed  up  to  them,  with 
the  supper  already  laid.  The  cardinal  sat  at  the  head,  which 
was  on  your  right  as  you  entered  the  room.    We  were  shown 
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in  this  palace  a  large  tennis-court  and  a  tolerably  fine  garden. 
The  archduke  is  a  great  mechanist,  and  has  a  good  head  at 
inrention.  We  saw  in  his  palace  ten  or  twelve  field-pieces, 
canying  a  ball  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  goose-egg. 
They  are  mounted  on  wheel-carriages,  elaborately  carved 
and  gilt,  as  are  the  cannon  themselves.  They  are  only 
made  of  wood,  but  the  mouth  is  covered  with  iron,  and  all 
the  inside  is  lined  with  the  same  metal ;  the  weight  of  each 
13  what  one  man  can  just  carry ;  they  are  not  fired  so  often 
as  the  regularly  cast  cannon,  but  the  discharge  is  almost 
equally  effective.  In  the  fields  adjoining  the  castle  we  saw 
two  oxen  of  an  unusual  size,  of  a  gray  colour,  with  white 
beads,  which  M.  de  Ferrara  had  given  the  archduke.  The 
latter  prince  married  one  of  the  archduke's  sisters,  the  Duke 
of  Florence  another,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua  a  third.  Three 
other  sisters  remained  at  Hala,  who  were  called  the  Three 
Queens,  for  the  daughters  of  emperors  are  designated  by  that 
tide,  as  others  are  by  the  title  of  Countess  or  Duchess,  ac- 
cording to  the  estates  they  enjoy.  With  the  title  of  queens 
enjoyed  by  the  former,  is  connected  that  of  the  kingdoms 
possessed  by  the  emperor.  Of  the  three  latter  princesses, 
two  are  dead ;  and  the  third,  who  still  lives  here,  M.  de 
Montaigne  could  not  see,  for  she  is  shut  up  like  a  nun,  and 
has  collected  a  number  of  Jesuits  around  her.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  people  here  that  the  archduke  cannot  leave 
his  estates  to  his  children,  and  that  they  revert  at  his  death 
to  the  empire ;  but  they  assigned  no  reason  for  this  opinion, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely,  for  though  his  lady  was  not  of  a 
soitable  rank,  yet  every  one  'admits  that  both  she  and  her 
diildren  were  legitimized  directly  that  he  had  married  her ; 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  laying  by  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  leave  them.  Tuesday  morning  we  resumed 
our  journey,  and  proceeded  at  first  through  the  same  plain  I 
have  noticed,  but  ^ at  about  a  league  fix)m  the  town  we  came 
to  a  hill,  which  we  were  an  hour  ascending  by  an  easy  road. 
On  the  left  we  saw  several  mountains,  the  sides  of  which, 
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being  of  a  gradual  and  gentle  dedioation,  were  covered  with 
villages,  churches,  and  cultivated  fields,  almost  up  to  the  top, 
and  presented  very  agreeable  and  varied  prospects.  The 
mountains  on  the  right  hand  are  of  a  wilder  character,  and 
we  saw  but  very  few  houses  among  them.  We  passed  sev- 
eral streams,  or  rather  torrents,  running  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  and  throughout  the  day's  journey  noticed,  at  all 
elevations  of  the  mountains  on  our  left  hand,  a  number  of 
towns,  viUjiges,  lai'ge  inns,  and,  among  other  objects,  two 
castles,  and  several  gentlemen's  seats.  About  four  leagues 
from  Insbroug,  on  our  right,  at  the  opening  of  a  narrow  road, 
we  came  upon  a  tablet  of  bronze,  fixed  to  a  rock,  and  richly 
worked,  upon  which  was  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  purport : 
that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  returning  from  Spain 
and  Italy,  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  his  brother,  coming  fh>m 
Fannonia,  on  his  way  to  see  the  emperor,  after  eight  years' 
absence,  met  on  this  spot,  in  the  year  1530,  and  that  Ferdi- 
nand ordered  this  memorial  of  the  event  to  be  erected.  The 
brothers  are  represented  on  the  bronze  embracing  each  other. 
A  little  way  further  on,  passing  under  a  gateway  that  extends 
across  the  road,  we  read  upon  it  some  Latin  verses,  celebrat- 
ing the  return  of  the  same  emperor,  and  his  stopping  at  this 
place,  after  he  had  taken  the  King  of  France,  and  Borne. 
M.  de  Montaigne  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with  this 
part  of  the  road,  from  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  which 
constantly  presented  themselves.  The  only  inconvenience 
we  found,  an  almost  insupportable  one,  was  the  dust,  which 
accompanied  us  on  this  mountain  route  in  thicker  clouds  than 
we  had  ever  yet  experienced.  We  travelled  ten  hours  this 
stage  without  stopping,  for  M.  de  Montaigne  did  not  think 
there  was  anything  worth  making  a  delay  for  on  the  road. 
However,  according  to  his  custom  on  all  occasions,  whether 
he  intended  making  a  long  or  short  stage  of  it,  the  horses  had 
had  an  ample  feed  of  oats  before  they  started  in  the  morning. 
He  himself  took  nothing  all  the  way,  until  we  arrived  late  at 
night  at 
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Sterzinguen,  seven  leagues ;  a  small  and  tolerably  pretty 
town  on  the  Tyrol,  on  the  mountain  above  which,  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  off,  stands  a  fine  castle,  which  has  been 
just  erected.  The  bread  they  serve  yoU  up  here  is  in  the 
form  of  rolls,  a  number  of  which  are  baked  together  in 
strings,  and  so  sent  up  to  table.  Throughout  Germany 
the  mustard  is  served  up  in  a  liquid  state ;  it  has  the  flavour 
of  the  French  white  mustard.  The  vinegar  everywhere  is 
white.  They  grow  nearly  enough  corn  in  these  mountains 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  but  they  have  no 
Tines;  you  can,  however,  always  command  very  excellent 
white  wine  of  different  sorts.  The  roads  in  all  directions 
are  perfectly  safe,  being  constantly  frequented  by  merchants, 
coaches,  and  wagons.  Instead  of  the  cold  we  had  been  taught 
to  expect  among  these  mountains,  we  found,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  weather  was  hot  to  an  almost  insupportable  extent. 
The  women  here  wear  cloth  caps,  closely  resembling  our 
taquesy  and  their  hair  hangs  down  their  backs  in  thick  tresses. 
M.  de  Montaigne  saw  a  very  pretty  girl  in  a  church  here, 
whom  he  took  to  be  a  student,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
did  not  know  Latin.  They  have  curtains  round  the  beds 
here,  of  thick  red  cloth,  made  in  alternate  four-feet  breadths 
of  full  cloth,  and  network  cloth.  Throughout  Germany,  as 
far  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  are 
wainscoted.  The  ceilings  are  mostly  very  low.  M.  de 
Montaigne  told  us  next  morning  that  in  the  night  he  had 
suffered  a  very  severe  attack  of  colic,  which  lasted  for  two 
or  three  hours ;  and  in  the  morning  he  passed  a  stone  of 
middling  size,  which  broke  easily.  It  was  of  a  yellow  tinge 
outside,  but  whiter  inside  when  broken.  He  had  caught  a 
cold  the  day  before,  and  was  altogether  indisposed.  He  had 
not  had  a  fit  of  the  colic  before  this,  since  we  lefl  Plommieres. 
The  present  attack  in  great  measure  removed  a  suspicion  he 
had  entertained  that  at  Plommieres  more  gravel  had  got  into 
the  bladder  than  had  since  got  out  of  it,  and  he  had  begun  to 
fear  that  some  portion  of  it  had  stopped  there  and  fixed  itself; 
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but  when  this  stone  disengaged  itself  he  felt  much  relteTed, 
for  he  reasonably  enough  considered  that,  had  there  been  any 
permanent  gathering  of  gravel,  this  stone  would  have  attached 
itself  to  the  mass.  On  the  road  he  had  complained  much  of 
pains  in  the  kidnejs,  and  this,  indeed,  was  the  reason  why  he 
had  made  so  long  a  day's  journey,  for  he  thought  he  should 
be  more  at  his  ease  on  horseback  than  in  any  other  position. 
In  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he  called  upon  the  scho(^- 
master  of  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  up  his  Latin ; 
but  the  man  was  a  fool,  who  could  give  him  no  sort  of  infor- 
mation about  anything  he  asked  him,  respecting  the  country 
and  its  principal  features.  After  breakfast,  Wednesday,  26th 
October,  we  resumed  our  journey  through  a  valley  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  wide,  having  the  river  Aisoc*  on  our 
right  We  proceeded  along  this  valley  for  about  two  leagues, 
and  saw  on  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  a  number 
of  cultivated  and  inhabited  spots,  some  of  them  on  a  level,  to 
which  we  were  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  people  could 
get.  On  the  way  we  passed  four  or  five  castles.  After  a 
time  we  crossed  the  river  over  a  wooden  bridge,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  banks  on  the  other  side.  We  found  a 
number  of  men  mending  and  levelling  the  roads,  which  are 
very  stony,  like  those  in  Perigord.  By  and  by,  passing 
through  a  stone  gate,  we  ascended  a  height,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  came  to  a  plain,  about  a  league  wide,  and  saw,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  another  plain,  at  about  the  same 
elevation,  but  both  were  barren  and  rocky.  The  land  below, 
between  us  and  the  river,  consisted  of  very  fine  meadows. 
We  went  on,  without  stopping,  to 

Brixe,^  four  leagues,  which  we  reached  at  supper-time.  It 
is  a  charming  little  town,  watered  by  the  river  I  have  just 
mentioned,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The 
place  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  We  saw  two  very  handsome 
churches  here.  We  put  up  at  the  Eagle,  an  excellent  house. 
The  plain  in  which  this  town  is  situated  is  not  a  large  one, 
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but  the  mountains  which  environ  it,  even  on  the  left  hand, 
bave  so  gentle  an  ascent,  that  the  people  are  able  to  cultivate 
them  with  thQ  utmost  ease  nearly  up  to  their  summits.  All 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  accordingly  are  adorned  with  vil- 
lages and  churches  wellnigh  all  the  way  up,  and  nearer  the 
town  you  see  a  number  of  gentlemen's  houses,  handsomely 
bnUt,  and  situated  in  most  picturesque  points  of  landscape. 
M.  de  Montaigne  said:  ^Ke  had  all  his  life  been  very 
chary  of  taking  other  people's  judgments  as  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  the  tendency  of  most  men  being  to  test  the  merits  of 
what  they  see,  by  what  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
see,  in  their  own  particular  neighbourhood ;  and  that  he  had, 
therefore,  paid  but  very  slight  attention  to  the  accounts  he 
had  heard  of  different  places  from  different  travellers ;  but, 
he  said,  when  he  came  to  this  place,  he  wondered  more  than 
ever  at  the  obstinate  imbecility  and  narrow-mindedness  of 
such  people ;  for  he  had  always  been  told  that  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  full  of  danger 
and  difficulty,  that  the  manners  of  the  people  were  wild  and 
onoouth,  that  the  roads  were  impassable,  the  inns  altogether 
savage  places,  the  climate  insupportable;  whereas,  for  the 
climate,  thank  God,  he  had  found  it  exceedingly  mild,  in- 
clining rather  to  an  excess  of  heat,  than  to  that  of  cold. 
Throughout  our  journey,  up  to  this  time,  we  had  had  but 
three  inclement  days,  and  only  one  shower  of  rain,  which 
lasted  about  half  an  hour.  That,  in  all  other  respects,  if  he 
wished  to  take  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  only  eight  years  old, 
on  an  excursion  anywhere,  he  would  quite  as  readily  trust 
her  upon  these  roads,  as  in  one  of  the  walks  of  his  garden. 
As  to  the  inns,  he  had  never  been  in  a  country  where  they 
were  handsomer,  more  numerous,  and  more  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  wines  and  provisions  of  every  sort,  and  he  had 
never  met  with  such  excellent  acconunodation  at  so  cheap 
a  rate."  They  have  a  mode  of  turning  the  spit  here  by  a 
machine  with  several  wheels,  which  work  a  cord  round  a 
large  iron  engine.     The  rope  works  itself  out  in  about  an 
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hour,  and  then  the  machine  is  wound  up  again.  Thej  have 
so  great  an  abundance  of  iron  that,  besides  having  all  their 
windows  grated  with  it  in  a  variety  of  fashions,  their  shutters 
and  doors  are  covered  with  iron  plates.  We  found  vines 
here,  which  we  had  lost  sight  of  just  before  we  got  to  Au- 
gusta. In  this  part  of  the  country  most  of  the  houses  have 
arched  roofs  at  every  floor,  and,  where  the  declination  is  very 
narrow,  they  make  use  of  pantiles  to  cover  it  with,  which  we 
in  France  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  manage  ;  and  they  do 
this  even  on  the  belfries.  Their  tiles  are  smaller  and  hol- 
lower  than  ours,  and  they  generally  plaster  them  together  at 
the  insertions.  We  left  Brixe  on  the  following  morning,  and 
proceeded  along  the  same  valley,  which  now  spread  itself  out 
somewhat.  On  both  sides  of  the  road,  as  we  went  along,  we 
observed  a  number  of  handsome  houses.  Keeping  the  river 
Eysoc  on  our  left,  we  passed  through  a  little  town,  called 
Clause,^  where  several  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  got 
by  dinner-time  to 

Colman,"  three  leagues,  a  small  village,  where  the  archduke 
has  a  country-seat  Here  we  were  served  in  goblets  of  col- 
oured earthenware,  arranged  on  the  table  alternately  with 
silver  cups.  They  clean  their  glasses  with  salt.  The  first 
course  consisted  of  eggs  poached  in  butter,  which  were  served 
up  in  a  well-polished  frying-pan,  with  a  long  handle.  On 
leaving  this  place,  the  road  narrowed  again,  and  before  we 
had  got  far  on  our  way,  the  rocks  came  up  so  close  as  to  leave 
the  smallest  possible  space  between  them  and  the  river ;  in- 
deed, at  several  points  of  the  road,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  block  out  the  river  by  a  thick  wall,  which  in  some 
places  extends  for  more  tlian  a  German  league.  The  rocks 
which  here  abut  on  the  road  are  exceedingly  precipitous,  and 
broken  by  the  mountain  torrents,  which  sometimes  detach 
large  masses  from  their  foundation,  and  I  should  imagine 
that,  in  stormy  weather,  this  pass  must  be  a  very  dangerous 
one  to  traverse.     The  same  torrents,  when  swollen  and  infu- 
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listed  bj  the  tempest,  oocasionallj  tear  up  whole  forests  of 
trees,  and  we  have  seen  on  our  way  numbers  of  firs  which, 
thus  up-rent,  have  fallen  from  the  mountain-heights,  bringing 
with  them  in  their  furious  descent  complete  hills  of  earth, 
attached  to  their  roots.  Yet  the  country  is  thickly  peopled ; 
beyond  these  mountains  we  saw  others  rising  above  them  in 
the  background,  cultivated  and  inhabited ;  and  we  have  un- 
derstood that  on  those  distant  heights  there  are  broad  and 
lovely  plains,  which  furnish  abundance  of  com  to  the  towns 
below  them,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  wealthy  farmers, 
who  have  large  and  handsome  houses  there.  We  passed  the 
river  over  a  wooden  bridge,  of  which  there  are  several  on 
this  road.  Here  we  saw,  perched  on  the  loftiest  eminence 
before  us,  at  a  height,  indeed,  which  seemed  inaccessible,  a 
castle,  which  we  were  told  belongs  to  a  baron  of  the  country, 
who  resides  there,  and  possesses  at  that  great  elevation,  a  rich 
and  fertile  demesne,  with  extensive  hunting-grounds.  Beyond 
these  mountains,  the  Alps  rise  like  a  border,  and  block  up  the 
pass  in  which  we  now  were,  so  that  travellers  cannot  proceed 
that  way,  but  must  return  to  the  valley  along  which  we  had 
come,  and  continue  their  journey  thence.  The  archduke 
derives  from  this  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  the  whole  of  which 
consists  of  these  mountains,  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand florins  a  year ;  and,  indeed,  he  finds  this  the  most  profit- 
able portion  of  his  possessions.  We  once  more  passed  the 
river  over  a  stone  bridge,  and  got  at  an  early  hour  to 

Bostan,^  four  leagues,  a  town  of  the  size  of  Libourne,  sit- 
uated upon  the  same  river.  The  town  is  a  very  disagreeable 
one,  in  comparison  with  the  other  German  towns  we  have 
been  through ;  so  much  so  that  M.  de  Montaigne  exclaimed, 
that  he  saw  very  clearly  we  were  beginning  to  leave  Ger- 
many. The  streets  are  narrower,  and  there  is  no  handsome 
square;  there  are  fountains,  however,  and  canals,  and  the 
houses  are  painted  and  have  plenty  of  windows.  They  grow 
so  much  wine  about  here,  that  they  are  able  to  supply  all 
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Germany.  They  liave  the  best  bread  in  the  world  among 
these  mountains.  The  church  at  this  place  is  a  very  hand- 
some one.  Among  other  features,  it  possesses  a  kuqge  organ, 
with  wooden  pipes,  which  is  fixed  at  some  height  up  a  pillar, 
near  the  cross,  before  the  high  altar.  The  person  who  plays 
it,  sits  more  than  twelve  feet  below  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  pil- 
lar ;  and  the  bellows  are  outside  the  wall  of  the  church,  more 
than  fifteen  paces  behind  the  organist,  supplying  the  organ 
from  pipes  under  the  ground.  The  hollow  in  which  this  town 
stands,  is  scarcely  more  than  sufiicient  to  contain  it,  but  the 
mountains,  even  those  on  the  right,  are  very  sloping  as  they 
approach  the  town.  From  this  place  M.  de  Montaigne  wrote 
word  to  Francis  Hoffman,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Bale,  ^  that 
he  had  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in  his  visit  to  Giermany 
that  it  was  with  great  regret  he  found  himself  leaving  it,  even 
though  he  was  leaving  it  for  Italy ;  that  foreigners  had  cer* 
tainly  reason  to  complain  of  the  extortion  of  the  innkeepers 
there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  that  he  thought  this  might 
easily  be  corrected  by  persons  who  did  not  place  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  guides  and  interpreters,  who  sell  them  for  a 
share  in  the  profits,  but  that  in  all  other  respects  the  couutiy 
was  distinguished  for  comfort  and  civility,  for  justice  and 
security."  We  left  Bostan  early  on  Friday  mornings  and 
stopped  to  bait  the  hoi*se8  and  breakfast  at 

Brounsol,^  two  leagues,  a  small  village,  just  above  which 
the  river  Eysock,  which  we  had  followed  hitherto,  mingles 
with  the  Adisse,^  which  itself  flows  on  to  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
with  a  broad  and  tranquil  current,  altogether  different  from 
the  noisy  and  furious  course  df  the  streams  we  had  seen  in 
the  mountains.  Here  the  plain,  of  which  I  have  spoken  so 
frequently,  and  which  continues  to  Trent,  begins  somewhat  to 
widen,  and  the  mountains,  too,  draw  in  their  horns  a  little,  bit 
by  bit;  and  yet  their  sides  are  less  fertile  than  those  of 
much  greater  altitude,  that  we  had  pa^ed.  There  are  some 
mar(>hes  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  which  occasionally  narrow 

1  Bnniol.  >  A«iig«. 
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up  the  road ;  but  in  other  respects  tlie  way  is  very  easy,  and 
alinost  throughout  upon  a  descent  About  two  leagues  from 
Brounsol  we  passed  through  a  hirge  town,*  where  there  was 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  in  consequence  of  its  being  fair- 
day.  Further  on,  we  passed  another  village,  tolerably  built, 
called  Solorme,^  where  the  archduke  has  a  small  castle,  on 
the  left,  very  oddly  perched  on  the  crest  of  u  rock.  We  got 
by  bedtime  to 

Traute,*  ^ve  leagues ;  a  town  somewhat  larger  than  Aagen,* 
and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  place.  All  the  charm  of  the 
German  towns  has  here  disappeared ;  the  streets  are  almost 
all  narrow  and  crooked.  About  two  leagues  before  we  got  to 
the  town,  we  found  ourselves  saluted  in  the  language  of 
Italy.  The  people  of  the  town  itself  speak  half  of  them 
Italian,  and  the  other  half  German ;  one  quarter  of  the  town 
is  called  the  German  quarter,  with  a  German  church  and  a 
Gennan  preacher.  As  to  the  new  religion,  we  have  h^ard 
nothing  of  it  since  we  lefl  Augusta.  Trante  is  situated  on 
the  river  Adiase.  The  town-house  appears  to  be  a  very  an- 
cient structure,  and  near  it  there  is  a  square  tower,  which 
also  has  every  indication  of  a  remote  antiquity.  We  saw  the 
Dew  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  our  council  was  held.* 
The  organ  in  this  church,  which  was  the  gifl  of  a  private 
gentleman,  is  of  unusual  beauty  and  excellence;  it  stands 
upon  a  marble  pedestal,  enriched  with  a  variety  of  exquisite 
8<^ptnres,  among  which  some  singing  cherubims  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice.  Thfa  church  was  built,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  informed  us,  in  the  year  1520,  by  Cardinal 
Bernard  Clesio,  bishop  of  the  town,  and  a  native  of  it.  This 
was  formerly  a  free  town,  under  the  charge  and  authority  of 
the  bishop,  until  the  necessities  of  a  war,  which  they  were 
waging  with  the  Venetians,  compelling  the  citizens  to  call  in 
the  Count  of  Tyrol  to  their  assistance,  that  prince,  in  return 

*  Nieumarkt.  s  That  Is  to  say,  the  last  OScameideal 
I  flUam.  Coancil,  vhich  dowd  its  proceedings  in 

*  Trent.  1668,  after  a  duration  of  nearly  eighteen 
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for  his  services,  claimed  a  certain  degree  of  authority  and 
influence  over  the  town.     The  matter  is  still  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  count  and  the  bishop;  but  the  bishop,  Cardinal 
Madruccio,  has  possession  of  the  town.     M.  de  Montaigne 
remarked  that  this  was  the  second  instance  he  had  met  with 
on  his  journey,  of  citizens  who  had  conferred  benefits  on  the 
place  of  their  birth :  at  Augusta  there  were  the  Foulcres,  to 
whom  that  town  was  indebted  for  most  of  the  embellishments 
it  had  received,  the  streets  being  full  of  their  palaces,  and 
the  churches  full  of  their  enrichments ;  and  here,  at  Tarente, 
Cardinal  Clesio,  besides  this  church  and  several  streets  that 
he  built  or  renovated  at  his  own  expense,  raised  that  magnifi- 
cent structure,  the  castle  of  the  town.     The  edifice  outside  is 
no  great  things ;  but  the  interior  is  as  commodious  and  ele- 
gant as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     The  walls  are  all  covered 
with  rich  paintings  and  decorations ;  the  raised  work  through- 
out is  elaborately  carved  and  gilt ;  the  floors  are  of  a  partic- 
ular sort  of  earth,  made   perfectly  hard  and  compact,  and 
painted  to  resemble  marble,  partly  arranged  in  our  fashion, 
partly  in  the  German  way ;  and  there  are  stoves  in  all  the 
rooms  which  require  them.     One  of  these,  made  of  earth,  of 
the  colour  of  burnished  brass,  is  composed  of  a  group  of  fig- 
ures, nearly  the  size  of  life,  which,  being  hollow,  receive  the 
heat,  while  one  or  two  of  them,  next  the  wall,  serve  as  recep- 
tacles for  the  water  which  rises  from  a  fountain  in  the  court, 
some  way  below,  to  moderate  the  warmth;  the  design  is  very 
good,  and  well  executed.     Among  other  painted  ceilings,  we 
saw  one  representing  the   celebration  of  some  triumph  by 
night,  which  M.  de  Montaigne  greatly  admired.     There  are 
two  or  three  circular  chambers  ;  in  one  of  these  you  read  an 
inscription,  running :  "  In  the  year  1530,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which  was  performed 
by  Pope  Clement  VII.  on  St.  Matthew's  day,  the  said  Clesius 
being  sent  as   ambassador  there  from  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Count  of  Tyrol,  brother  of  the 
said  emperor,  and  being  then  Bishop  of  Tarente,  was  made  a 
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cardinal ; "  and  all  round  the  chamber  he  has  hung  the  arms 
and  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  on  this 
joumej,  to  the  number  of  about  fiflj,  all  of  them  vassals  of 
the  diocese,  and  all  of  them  counts  or  barons.  In  one  of  the 
apartments  there  is  a  trap-door  leading  to  a  passage,  by  which 
jou  can  descend  into  the  town,  without  passing  through  the 
gates  of  the  castle.  There  are  exceedingly  rich  chimney- 
pieces  in  two  of  the  rooms.  This  cardinal  was  a  thoroughly 
good  man.  The  Foulcres,  indeed,  raised  splendid  buildings 
as  well  as  he,  but  these  were  for  the  use  of  their  children  and 
descendants ;  the  prelate  built  for  the  public  He  left  this 
castle,  furnished  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  crowns' 
worth  of  property  of  every  description,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
sncoessors  in  the  see ;  and  besides  this,  he  left  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  thalers,^  ready  money,  in  the  bishop's  chesty 
which  his  successors  have  enjoyed  the  free  use  of,  without 
paying  one  farthing  interest ;  yet  they  buried  him  in  a  miser- 
ably poor  way,  and  have  allowed  his  church  of  Notre  Dame 
to  remain  unfinished.  Among  other  noticeable  things,  there 
are  several  portraits  in  oil,  and  a  great  number  of  cartoons. 
There  are  tw^o  sets  of  furniture  throughout  the  castle,  one  set 
for  the  winter  months,  and  the  other  for  the  summer ;  and 
the  entire  of  this  property  is  inalienably  vested  in  the  see,  so 
that  each  bishop  for  the  time  being  is  thus  amply  provided 
with  everything  he  can  possibly  want  of  this  description. 
We  are  now  travelling  by  the  Italian  mile,  five  of  which 
make  a  German  mile.  The  day  here  is  reckoned  by  count- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours  throughout^  without  dividing  them 
into  twelve  hours  for  night  and  twelve  for  day.*  We  lodged 
at  the  Rose,  a  very  good  inn.  We  left  Trante  Saturday, 
after  dinner,  and  took  our  route  along  the  same  valley  through 

1  A  Oerman  coin,  vorth  about  ^.lOd.  heare  sonno  nne  deml-henre  aprte    le 

>  This  arrangenMQt  ia  thas  explained  eonoher  da  aoleil,  c*est  k  dire,  i  la  nait 

bj  M.  de  la  Lande,  the  celebrated  astron-  tombante,  et  Ion  qu'on  commence  4  ne 

omer,  in  the  prefiice  to  his  Voyage  d^un  ponvoir  Lire  qu^avec  peine.    Si  la  nait 

Francois  en  ItalU^  dons  Us  ann^^  1765  dun*  dix  heureR  et  le  jonr  quatom.  on 

et  1766:  ''Lee  Italiens  comptent  Tingt-  dlt  qae  le  ■oleil  se  live  k  dix  heares,  et 

qnatre  heares  de  suite  ;  depulft  an  soir  qu'U  est  midi  4  dix-sept  heures." 
Joaqn^i    l^ntre.      La    Tiogt-qaatiitaie 
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which  we  had  been  bo  long  travelling,  but  which  was  now 
oonsiderablj  extended  on  either  side,  and  flanked  with  loflj 
mountains,  thickly  studded  with  villages.  The  river  Adisse 
lay  on  our  right  We  passed  a  castle  belonging  to  the  arch- 
duke, which  commands  the  road,  as  is  the  case  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  similar  fortresses  we  have  seen  on  our  way,  and 
which  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  effectually  to  command 
and  indeed  bar  the  passage  of  the  roads  on  which  they  stand. 
It  was  very  late,  indeed  the  night  damps  were  falling,  which 
had  not  before  hi4)pened  to  us,  so  well  had  we  regulated  our 
days'  journeys,  when  we  arrived  at 

Eovere,^  fifleen  miles,  a  town  belonging  to  the  archduke. 
At  the  inn  here,  ^e  again  found  ourselves  back  among  the 
&sbions  and  manners  of  our  own  country,  and  greatly  missed, 
not  only  the  German  cleanliness  in  the  rooms  and  furniture, 
and  their  agreeable  windows,  but  also  their  stoves,  which 
M«  de  Montaigne  had  found  far  more  pleasant  than  our  fire- 
places and  chimneys.  In  the  article  of  provisions,  the  crabs 
here  took  leave  of  us,  which  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  the 
more  particularly  from  the  circumstance  that,  ever  since  he 
lefl  Flommieres,  he  had  had  this  fish  served  up  at  table  at 
every  meal  he  had  taken,  on  a  journey  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred leagues.  They  eat  at  this  place,  and  throughout  these 
mountains,  a  snail  they  find  in  great  abundance,  larger  and 
fatter  than  those  in  France,  but  not  of  so  good  a  flavour. 
They  also  eat  truffles,  which  they  peal  and  slice  up  small 
into  vinegar  and  oil,  which  makes  a  tolerable  dish.  At 
Trante  they  gave  us  some  truflles  which  had  been  kept  in 
thb  way  for  a  year.  Here  again,  very  much  to  M.  de 
Montaigne's  satisfaction,  we  found  plenty  of  oranges,  lemons^ 
and  olives.  The  beds  have  curtains  of  doth  or  serge,  made 
in  the  form  of  very  wide  and  deep  festoons.  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne here  found  occasion  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
feather-beds,  which  he  had  invariably  been  supplied  with  as 
a  covering  throughout  Grermany.     The  beds  here  are  not 

1  BoTtredo. 
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Eke  ours,  but  are- composed,  in  the  better  sort  of  houses,  of 
Tery  fine  down,  in  white  fustian  cases.  The  under-bedding, 
even  in  Grermany,  is. not  like  this,  rtor  will  it  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  coverlid,  with  any  sort  of  comfort  I  believe,  in 
truth,  that  had  M.  de  Montaigne  been  here  alone  with  his 
own  people,  he  would  rather  have  gone  to  Cracow  or  towards 
Greece  overland,  than  have  taken  the  direct  route  for  Italy ; 
but  the  pleasure  he  himself  felt  in  wandering  over  countries 
that  were  new  to  him,  a  pleasure  which  made  him  forget  his 
age  and  his  maladies,  he  could  not  infuse  into  any  others  of 
the  party,  who  were  all  anxious  to  go  straight  on,  so  that 
they  might  the  sooner  return  home.  The  journey  was  to 
him  a  source  of  entire  delight.  When,  after  having  passed 
a  restless  night,  he  in  the  morning  called  to  mind  that  he  was 
going  to  visit  a  town  or  a  place  he  had  never  yet  seen,  he 
would  leap  out  of  bed  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  as  light,  and 
meet  his  friends  in  the  highest  spirits.  I  never  saw  him  less 
&tigued,  and  never  heard  him  complain  less  of  pain.  In* 
doors  and  out  of  doors,  his  mind  was  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
he  was  so  eager  in  finding  out  every  possible  occasion  of 
conversing  with  strangers  that  I  have  no  doubt  his  malady 
was  relieved  by  this  exercise.  When  the  other  gentlemen 
complained  of  his  leading  them  dances  here  and  there,  to  out- 
of-the-way  places,  often  returning  to  very  near  the  spot 
whence  he  set  out  (which  he  always  did  when  he  heard  of 
anything  at  no  great  distance  worth  seeing,  or  otherwise 
thought  it  desirable  to  change  his  plan),  he  would  reply: 
"That  for  his  part,  the  particular  place  where  he  happened  to 
be,  was  the  place  where  he  had  intended  to  come ;  that  he 
oould  not  possibly  diverge  from  his  route,  seeing  that  the 
only  route  he  had  laid  down,  was  to  go  about  seeing  new 
places ;  and  so  that  he  did  not  travel  twice  by  the  same  road, 
or  go  twice  to  the  same  place,  they  could  not  say  his  plan 
had  failed.  That  as  to  Rome,  about  which  all  the  rest  were 
so  eager,  he  was  in  the  less  hurry  to  see  that  than  other 
places,  because  wellnigh  every  body  had  seen  it ;  and  as  to 
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Florence  and  Ferrara,  there  was  hardly  a  footman  to  be 
found,  who  could  not  give  an  account  of  these  places.  He 
added,  that  he  seemed  to  himself  like  a  person  who  is  hear- 
ing a  pleasant  story,  or  reading  a  fine  book,  and  begins  to  be 
afraid  that  he  is  getting  towards  the  end  of  it ;  so  he  took 
such  delight  in  travelling,  that  he  hated  the  very  approach 
to  the  place  where  he  designed  to  stay,  and  he  formed 
several  plans  for  travelling  by  himself,  at  his  own  ease  mid 
discretion.  Sunday  morning,  having  s.  wish  to  see  the  Lago 
di  Garda,  an  object  of  much  note  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
he  hired  three  horses  for  himself  and  the  Seigneurs  de 
Caselis  and  de  Mattecoulon,  at  twenty  batz  each ;  and  M. 
d'Fstissac  hired  two  others  for  himself  and  the  Sieur  du 
Hautoy ;  and  these  gentlemen,  leaving  their  attendants  and 
travelling  horses  behind  them  at  their  inn  at  Bovere,  for  that 
day,  rode  over  to  dinner  at 

Torbole,^  eight  miles,  a  small  village  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  seated  in  one  comer  of  the  head  of 
this  great  lake,  the  other  corner  being  occupied  by  a  small 
town  with  a  castle,  called  La  RivcLy  to  which,  afler  dinner, 
our  gentlemen  proceeded  over  the  lake  in  a  boat  with  five 
rowers;  the  excursion  occupied  about  three  hours.  The 
distance  is  ten  miles,  there  and  back.  They  saw  nothing  at 
Biva  but  a  tower,  which  seemed  very  ancient,  and  the  seig- 
neur of  the  place,  Signor  Hortimato  Madruccio,  brother  of 
the  cardinal-bishop  of  Tarente,  whom  they  met  as  they 
were  walking  round  the  town.  The  view  down  the  lake  is 
boundless,  for  it  is  thirty-five  miles  long.  The  width,  as  far 
down  as  they  could  see,  did  not  exceed'  the  five  miles  which 
they  had  traversed.  The  head  of  the  lake  is  in  the  county 
of  Tyrol,  but  the  other  portion,  on  both  sides,  belongs  to  the 
seigniory  of  Venice,  and  this  abounds  in  a  variety  of  fine 
churches,  and  infinite  plantations  of  olives,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits.  The  lake  is  subject  to  extreme  and  furious  agitation, 
when  the  weather  is  stormy.     The  mountains  which  belt  in 

1  TerbolA,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Oarda. 
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the  lake  are  the  most  rugged  that  our  gentlemen  had  jet 
seen.  Messieurs,  on  leaving  Rovere,  had  crossed  the  river 
Adisse,  and,  leaving  on  the  left  the  road  to  Verona,  had 
entered  a  valley,  where  they  passed  a  small  town  and  a 
village ;  and  found  the  road  here  the  roughest  thej  had  as 
yet  traversed,  and  the  scenery  was  wild  and  forbidding  in  the 
highest  degree,  both  of  which  circumstances  were  owing  to 
these  same  mountains,  which  here  abut  on  the  road.  Leav- 
ing Torbole,  they  returned  to  sup  at  Rovere,  eight  miles. 
Here  they  put  their  baggage  on  a  rafl,  the  owner  of  which 
undertook  to  convey  it  to  Verona  for  a  Horin,  and  I  was  the 
next  day  charged  with  the  care  of  it  thither.  For  supper 
they  gave  us  poached  eggs  for  the  first  course,  and  a  large 
pike,  with  a  number  of  dishes  of  meat  of  different  sorts,  for 
the  second.  Next  day,  Monday,  they  set  out  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continuing  their  course  along  the  same 
valley,  still  very  populous,  but  not  quite  so  fertile,  as  it  was 
higher  up,  and  flanked  on  both  sides  with  precipitous  and 
barren  mountains,  they  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bourguet,  fifteen  miles,  which  is  still  in  the  county  of 
Tyrol.  In  reference  to  this  county,  M.  de  Montaigne,  in 
answer  to  a  question  he  put,  whether  it  consisted  of  anything 
bat  the  valley  through  which  we  had  passed,  and  the  moun- 
tains that  flanked  it,  was  told,  that  among  those  mountains 
there  were  several  other  passes,  as  extensive  and  fertile  as 
that  we  had  seen,  studded  with  some  fine  towns;  that,  in 
fact,  the  Tyrol  resembles  a  gown  that  we  only  see  plaited  up, 
but  that,  if  it  were  spread  out,  it  would  form  a  very  large 
country.  After  dinner  they  pursued  their  journey,  keeping 
the  river  still  on  their  right,  through  the  same  class  of  coun- 
try, till  they  came  to  Chiusa,  a  small  fort,  which  the  Vene- 
tians have  got  possession  of,  seated  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock 
overlooking  the  river,  down  which  Messieurs  descended,  by 
a  narrow  pass,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  where  the  horses 
had  much  difficulty  to  keep  their  footing.  In  this  fort,  the 
state  of  Venice,  whose  jurisdiction  they  had  entered  a  mile 
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or  two  after  thej  left  Bourguet,  keep  twenty-five  soldiers 
The  party  arrived  by  bedtime  at 

Volariie,  twelve  miles,  a  small  village,  where  they  got 
into  a  wretched  inn,  as  indeed  all  on  this  road  are  till  you 
get  to  Yerona.  There  js  a  castle  here,  the  seigneur  of  which 
was  absent,  but  his  daughter  sent  M.  de  Montaigne  some 
wine.  Next  morning,  they  entirely  lost  the  mountains  on 
their  right,  and  those  on  their  left:,  which  were  now  at  a 
considerable  distance,  became  little  more  than  low  hills. 
They  went  on  for  some  time  through  a  sterile  flat,  but,  as 
they  got  nearer  the  river,  the  land  became  more  fertile,  and 
they  found  an  abundance  of  vines  trained  upon  trees,  as  is 
the  fashion  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  arrived  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  before  mass,  at 

Verona,  twelve  miles,  a  town  of  the  size  of  Poitiers,  and 
having,  like  that  town,  a  very  large  quay  along  the  river, 
which  runs  right  through  the  town,  and  is  traversed  by  three 
bridges.  I  also  got  here  safely  with  the  baggage,  at  about 
the  same  time.  If  we  had  not  been  provided  with  cer- 
tificates o£  health,  which  we  procured  at  Trante,  and  had 
confirmed  at  Rovere,  they  would  not  have  let  us  enter  the 
town,  and  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  rumour  of  the 
plague ;  but  it  is  the  custom  here,  which  is  probably  kept  up 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  travellers  out  of  the  fees  which 
they  exact  for  the  health-certificates.  We  went  to  see  the 
cathedral,  where  M.  de  Montaigne  was  extremely  surprised 
at  the  manner  in  which,  upon  such  a  day,  and  at  high  mass, 
the  persons  present  conducted  themselves ;  they  were  stand- 
ing about  in  groups,  even  in  the  choir,  talking  to  one  another 
in  no  very  under  tones,  with  their  caps  on,  and  their  backs 
turned  to  the  altar,  and,  indeed,  appearing  to  take  no  heed  of 
the  service,  except  just  at  the  elevation.  There  was  an 
organ  and  some  violins,  which  accompanied  the  service  of 
the  mass.  We  saw  several  other  churches,  but  remarked 
nothing  particular  in  any  of  them;  the  women  were  veiy 
plain,  and  indifferently  dressed.    One  of  the  churches  we 
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went  into  was  that  of  St.  Greorge,  where  the  Grermans  have 
left  several  memorials  of  their  having  been  here,  and  amongst 
others  a  number  of  their  armorial  bearings,  which  are 
attached  to  the  walls.  One  of  the  inscriptions  they  put  up, 
is  to  the  effect,  that  certain  German  gentlemen,  who  ac- 
companied the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  his  expedition  to 
take  Verona  from  the  Venetians,  added  some  work  or 
other  to  one  of  the  altars.  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  that 
the  seigneurj  would  appear  to  be  somew^hat  magnanimous  in 
thus  preserving  in  their  town  the  evidences  of  the  defeat  they 
had  sustained,  as  likewise  in  maintaining  entire  the  mag- 
nificent tombs  of  the  poor  seigneurs  della  Scala.^  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  our  host  of  the  Nag,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  very  excellent  house,  where  we  were  entertained  in 
superfluous  abundance,  for  which  we  had  to  pay  thi*ee  times 
the  cost  of  tavern-living  in  France,  has  been  permitted  to 
take  possession  of  one  of  these  tombs,  as  a  vault  for  himself 
and  his  family.  We  went  over  the  castle,  the  commandant's 
lieutenant  acting  as  our  guide.  The  seigneury  keep  up  a 
garrison  of  sixty  soldiers  here,  more,  as  M.  de  Montaigne 
was  told,  to  overawe  the  town,  than  to  defend  it  from  exter- 
nal enemies.  We  saw  a  convent  of  monks  here,  who  call 
themselves  Jesuits  of  St  Jerome.  They  are  not  priests,  nor 
do  they  perform  mass  or  preach,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  mere  ignoramuses;  they  make  the  most  of  their 
money  by  their  excellence  in  distilling  lemon-flower  water, 
and  similar  preparations.  Both  here  and  elsewhere,  these 
monks  wear  a  white  under-dress,  with  a  robe  of  dark  brown 
over  it,  and  small  white  skull-caps  ;  there  are  some  very 
fine  young  men  among  them.  Their  church  is  handsomely 
fitted  up,  as  is  their  refectory,  which  was  laid  out  for  supper 
when  we  went  in.  We  saw  here  the  remains  of  some  struc- 
ture, as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  which  the  monks  told 
UB  was  an  amphitheatre,  and  other  remains   of  the  same 

1  The  fonner  lordB  of  Verona,  from  whom  the  Seallger  ftmily  li  Msomed  to  bo 
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edifice  are  to  be  seen  under  ground.  On  our  return  to  the 
inn,  we  found  that  the  people  there  had  perfumed  our  beds, 
and  we  ourselves  were  asked  into  an  apartment  where  were 
rows  of  vials  and  earthen  vessels,  containing  different  sorts 
of  distilled  waters,  with  which  they  perfumed  us.  The 
finest  thing  we  saw  in  this  place,  and,  indeed,  that  M.  de 
Montaigne  said  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  was  a  place  thej 
call  the  Arena.  This  is  an-  amphitheatre  of  an  oval  form, 
which  the  eye  embraces  entire  at  one  view,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  extreme  end ;  and  the  remains  are  suificient  to 
give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  whole  of  the  original  edifice,  and  of 
the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  seigneury  em- 
ploy a  few  convicts  in  doing  odds  and  ends  of  clearings  and 
repairs,  but  the  restorations  thus  carried  on  are  far  from 
adequate ;  and,  indeed,  M.  de  Montaigne  doubted  whether 
the  whole  town  together  could  effect  the  great  work.*  The 
form  is  oval ;  there  are  forty-three  rows  of  seats,  rising  one 
above  another,  and  each  about  a  foot  high,  or  somewhat 
more ;  the  diameter  at  the  top  is  about  six  hundred  paces. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  still  make  use  of  the 
arena  for  jousts  and  other  public  entertainments.  We  also 
went  among  the  Jews,  and  M.  de  Montaigne  visited  their 
synagogue,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  some  of  the 
leading  men,  respecting  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  some  fine  squares  in  the  town,  and  a  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  market-place.  From  the  castle,  which  stands  high, 
we  discerned  Mantua,  which  lays  in  the  plain  beyond,  about 
twenty  mDes  off,  on  the  right  of  the  road  we  were  going. 
There  is  no  lack  of  inscriptions  here,  for  not  a  gutter  is 
mended  but  they  stick  up  a  memorial  of  the  event,  setting 
forth  the  why  and  the  when,  and  the  name  of  the  mayor  for 
the  time  being,  and  of  the  person  who  did  the  work.  They 
have  this  in  common  with  the  Germans,  that  every  body  has 
a  coatK)f-arms,  men  in  business,  as  well  as  gentlemen ;   in 

1  The  great  work,  howeTer,  has  been    nlflcenoe,  forming  the  greatett  ornament 
effocted,  and  the  theatre  now  displayed    of  Verona. 
In  almost  all  its  original  extent  »nd  mag- 
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Germanj,  indeed,  not  only  the  towns,  but  many  of  the 
wards  of  towns,  have  special  armorial  bearings.  As  we 
were  leaving  Verona,  we  saw  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Miracles,  celebrated  for  a  number  of  strange  things  that  have 
taken  place  in  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  town  entirely 
rebuilt  the  edifice,  of  a  well-planned  circular  form.  Many 
of  the  steeples  here  are  roofed  with  bricks,  laid  cross-wise. 
We  proceeded  through  an  extensive  plain  of  various  chanic- 
ter,  sometimes  fertile,  sometimes  the  reverse,  the  mountains 
laying  a  long  way  off  on  our  left,  with  a  few  on  the  right,  and 
went  on  without  stopping  to 

Vincenza,  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached  at  supper-time. 
This  is  a  good-sized  town,  somewhat  smaller  than  Verona, 
full  of  noblemen's  palaces.  The  morning  after  our  arrival 
we  went  to  see  several  churches,  and  to  look  at  the  fair  which 
was  being  held  there  ;  in  one  of  the  large  squares,  workmen 
were  busily  erecting  a  number  of  temporary  wooden  shops 
for  the  display  of  goods.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  a  fine  monastery  here ;  and  were  shown  the  shop  at 
which  they  keep  up  a  public  sale  of  the  various  waters  they 
distil.  We  bought  two  bottles  of  perfume  for  a  crown.  They 
also  prepare  medicinal  waters,  adapted  for  every  malady. 
The  founder  was  father  Urb.  S.  Jn.  Colombini,  who  insti- 
tuted the  order  in  the  year  1367.  Cardinal  de  Pelneo  is 
their  present  protector.  They  possess  no  monasteries  except 
in  Italy,  where  they  have  thirty ;  the  one  here  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice.  They  flagellate  themselves,  they  told  us, 
every  day,  kneeling  in  their  respective  places  in  the  oratory, 
where  they  meet  at  certain  hours,  and  perform  their  devo- 
tions ;  they  do  not  chant  any  part  of  their  service.  The  old 
wine  here  began  to  fail  us,  which  greatly  vexed  and  alarmed 
me  for  his  colic,  which  was  likely  to  grow  worse  from  drink- 
ing new  wine,  however  good  its  quality ;  and  we  therefore 
greatly  missed  those  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  mostly  spiced  and  scented  ;  one  sort  is  even  spiced  with 
sage,  yet  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable  when  you  get  used  to 
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it,  for  it  is  of  a  rich  and  generous  tone.  We  left  this  place 
on  Thursday  after  dinner,  and  travelling  along  a  straight 
road,  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passed,  with  a  fosseway  on  each  side,  and  overlook- 
ing a  very  fertile  plain,  the  mountains  being,  as  before,  a  long 
way  oif.     We  got  in  the  evening  to 

Padua,  eighteen  miles.  The  inns  here  are  in  no  respect 
comparable  with  those  of  Germany  as  to  accommodation,  but 
then  the  charges  are  one  third  less,  running  much  the  same 
AS  in  France.  Padua  is  a  considerable  town,  quite  as  large, 
I  should  say,  as  Bordeaux,  if  not  larger.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  ugly,  and  you  see  very  few  people  about  There 
are  hardly  any  houses  worth  looking  at,  but  the'  place  is  pret- 
tily situated  in  a  plain,  over  which  it  commands  an  extensive 
prospect.  We  stopped  here  all  next  day,  and  went  to  see  the 
fencing,  dancing,  and  nding-schools,  in  which  latter  we  found 
more  than  a  hundred  French  gentlemen  assembled,  and  M. 
de  Montaigne  observed  that  he  thought  it  a  very  great  disad- 
vantage to  our  young  countrymen,  when  on  their  travels,  to 
associate  in  this  way,  almost  entirely  with  one  another,  inas- 
much as  they  thus  never  disengage  themselves  from  their 
own  manners  and  language,  and  so  deprive  themselves  of 
opportunities  of  extending  their  knowledge,  by  the  observa- 
tion of  foreign  manners  and  languages.  The  church  of  St. 
Anthony  struck  him  as  a  fine  one ;  the  roof  is  not  in  one 
piece,  but  has  a  multiplicity  of  ribs  and  panelling.  Through- 
out the  edifice  are  a  number  of  fine  works  in  marble  and 
bronze.  Among  these,  M.  de  Montaigne  paused  to  contem- 
plate, with  a  kindly  eye,  the  bust  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  a  face 
full  of  amiability  and  intellect  The  great  hall  in  this  town, 
in  which  the  courts  of  law  hold  their  sittings,  is  the  largest, 
unsupported  by  pillars,  that  I  ever  saw.  At  the  upper  end 
of  it  stands  an  antique  bust  of  Livy,  a  thin,  wan,  studious, 
melancholy  face,  but  so  admirably  sculptured  that  it  seems  to 
want  nothing  but  the  voice  to  make  it  livuig.  Beneath  the 
bust  is  the  inscription  which  the  contemporaries  of  the  histo- 
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rian  placed  over  him,  and  which  his  townsmen,  at  a  more 
recent  period,  having  discovered,  placed  here,  as  much  to 
their  own  glory  as  to  his.  The  bust  of  Paul,  the  juriscon- 
sult,^ stands  at  the  door,  but  M.  de  Montaigne  was  of  opinion 
that  this  is  quite  a  modem  production.  The  house  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arena,  and  the  garden 
attached  to  it,  are  well  worth  seeing.  The  students  of  the 
nniTersitj  here  live  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  paying,  in  the  best 
boarding-houses,  only  seven  crowns  a  month  the  master,  and 
six  the  servant.  We  left  this  place  very  early  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  proceeded  along  an  excellent  causeway,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  country  through  which  we  passed 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  shaded  by  quantities  of  fine  trees ; 
both  com  and  the  vine  are  extensively  cultivated  here,  and 
every  now  and  then  we  came  upon  a  handsome  country-seat, 
and  among  others  had  one  pointed  out  to  us  which  belongs  to 
the  Contarini  family,  over  the  gate  of  which  is  an  inscription 
setting  forth  that  the  king  '  made  a  stay  here  on  his  return 
from  Poland.     After  an  agreeable  ride,  we  reached 

Chaffousine,*  twenty  miles,  where  we  dined.  This  is 
merely  an  inn,  whence  people  embark  for  Venice.  Here  all 
the  boats,  coming  down  the  river,  are  landed  by  means  of  a 
machine  worked  by  two  horses,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  turn  oil-mills  ;  and  the  boats  are  then  carried  on  wheels 
to  a  place  where  they  are  launched  on  the  canal  which  runs 
to  the  sea,  near  the  point  where  Venice  stands.  After  dinner 
we  hired  a  gondola,  and  proceeded  to 

Venice,  five  miles.  Next  day,  Sunday  morning,  M.  de 
Montaigne  went  to  call  on  M.  de  Ferrier,^  an  ambassador, 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  accompanied  him  to  mass, 
and  kept  him  to  dinner.  On  Monday  M.  de  Montaigne  again 
dined  with  him,  in  company  with  M.  d'Estissac.     Among 


I  JnUo  Paolo,  bora  at  Padvik  mn  emf-    ans,  4  ee  quMl  dit,  Jonlt  d'nne  age  sain 
-"*-—  •"- -^  "   '-  bookaof  the    etenjou^:  t      "  ""  * 

D8.     Je  ne  scaia 

yiTaclM  et  de  pou— ..  , ^ 

chent  fort  eTidArainent,  en  matlAre  de 
«  ''  Ce  rMIard,"  remarlu  Montaigne  In    non  afhires,  vers  le«  innovations  Calyini- 
ftiide-Dote,  "  qnl  a  pao^  dnquante-aept    eases'' 


Dent  lawyer,  who  wrote  five  books  of  the    et  enjoa6 :  see  fiusons  et  ses  discours  out 

Stoat.    The  Code  Is  fall  of  his  decisions.     Je  ne  sotla  qnoi  de  seholastlque,  pea  de 

<  Henry  III.  of  France.  yiTaclM  et  de  ponlnte ;  ses  opinions  pan- 
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other  things  the  ambassador  told  him,  he  was  particularly 
struck  with  this,  that  the  ambassador  held  no  sort  of  corre- 
spondence with  any  roan  in  the  town ;  for  the  authoritied 
here  are  so  suspicious  that  if  one  of  their  people  were  to 
speak  but  twice  to  him,  he  would  be  immediately  regarded 
with  distrust.  M.  de  Ferrier  said  that  the  seigneury  deriv^e 
a  revenue  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  the  town. 
The  curiosities  of  this  place  are  so  well  known  that  I  need 
say  nothing  about  them.  He  ^  siud  he  found  it  different  from 
what  he  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  was  indeed  somewhat  dis- 
appointed, after  he  had  visited  the  various  parts  of  it,  which 
he  did  with  great  attention.  The  system  of  government,  the 
situation  of  the  place,  the  arsenal,  the  square  of  St.  Mark, 
and  the  concourse  of  foreigners,  seemed  to  him  the  most 
remarkable  features.  Monday,  6th  November,  while  he  was 
at  supper,  he  received  from  Signora  Veronica  Franca,  a  Ve- 
netian lady,  a  small  volume  of  letters  she  had  written.  He 
gave  the  messenger  two  crowns.  Tuesday,  after  dinner,  he 
had  a  fit  of  the  colic,  which  lasted  two  or  three  hours,  though 
it  was  not  apparently  a  very  severe  attack  in  itself,  and  be- 
fore supper  he  passed  two  great  stones,  one  after  the  other. 
He  did  not  think  the  Venetian  women  so  handsome  by  any 
means  as  he  had  heard  they  were,  and  yet  he  saw  several  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  ladies  who  make  a  traffic  of  their 
beauty.  He  was  exceedingly  struck,  indeed,  as  much  so  as 
with  anytj^ing  else,  with  the  style  in  which  some  hundred 
and  fifty  or  so  of  the  principal  courtesans  live ;  their  houses 
are  kept  up,  and  themselves  maintained  and  dressed,  quite  a« 
magnificently  as  though  they  were  all  princesses,  and  yet 
they  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  what  they  make  by  their 
profession.  Some  of  them  are  kept  by  Venetian  noblemen 
in 'the  most  open  and  public  manner,  there  being  no  sort  of 
attempt  made  to  conceal  the  connection.  M.  de  Montaigne 
hired  for  himself  a  gondola,  which  he  was  entitled  to  the  use 
of  night  and  day,  for  two  livres  a  day,  about  seventeen  sous, 

1  Montaigne. 
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including  the  boatman.  Provisions  are  as  dear  as  at  Paris ; 
but  then,  in  other  respects,  it  is  the  cheapest  place  in  the 
world  to  live  at,  for  the  train  of  attendants,  which  you  require" 
elsewhere,  are  here  altogether  useless,  every  body  going  about 
by  himself,  and  this  again  makes  a  great  saving  in  clothes  ; 
besides  which,  you  have  no  occasion  for  horses.  Saturday, 
12th  November,  we  left  Venice  early  in  the  morning,  and 
returned  to 

Chaffousine,  five  miles,  where  we  embarked,  men  and  bag- 
gage, in  a  boat  which  we  hired  for  two  crowns.  He  (Mon- 
taigne) has  always  been  afraid  of  the  water,  and  had  a  notion 
that  the  motion  alone,  of  all  others,  upset  his  stomach ;  he 
took  a  fancy  here  to  try  whether  the  motion  of  this  river, 
which  is  very  equal  and  uniform,  the  boat  being  drawn  by 
horses,  would  annoy  him,  and  he  found  that  it  did  not  at  all 
afiect  him.  After  passing  through  two  or  three  locks,  which 
open  and  close  for  the  transit  of  each  boat,  we  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Padua,  twenty  miles.  Here  M.  de  Caselis  quitted  our 
party,  having  arranged  to  stop  in  this  place,  where  he  settled 
in  a  boarding-house,  at  seven  crowns  a  month,  for  which  he 
would  be  well  lodged  and  boarded.  He  might  have  kept 
a  lackey  for  five  crowns  a  month  more ;  and  yet  this  was 
one  of  the  first  houses  of  the  sort  in  the  town,  where  there 
was  always  excellent  company  to  be  found.  For  instance, 
at  the  time  M.  de  Caselis  joined  them,  he  found  there  the 
Sieur  de  Millan,  son  of  M.  de  Salignac.  It  is  very  unusual 
for  the  gentlemen  in  these  houses  to  keep  servants  of  their 
own  ;  there  is  merely  a  footman  belonging  to  the  house,  and 
sometimes  only  women,  who  wait  upon  the  guests ;  each  gen- 
tleman has  a  comfortable  room  to  himself;  fire  and  candle 
they  provide  themselves  with.  The  living  is  exceedingly 
good,  as  we  ourselves  saw ;  and  everything  is  so  cheap  that  a 
great  many  persons,  who  are  no  longer  students,  come  hither 
to  reside.  It  is  not  the  custom  here  to  ride  on  horseback  in 
the  town,  or  have  servants  following  you.     In  Grermany  1 
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had  observed  that  everybody,  even  workmen,  wear  swords  ; 
in  the  territories  subject  to  the  seigneury,  on  the  other  hand, 
nobody  wears  one.  Sunday,  13th  of  November,  after  din- 
ner, we  left  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  baths 
that  lie  on  the  right,  at  Abano,  whither  M.  de  Montaigne 
proceeded  at  once.  This  is  a  small  village,  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  just  beyond  which,  at  three  or  four  hundred 
paces*  distance,  there  is  a  gentle  rocky  ascent,  on  the  top  of 
which,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  wide  space,  you  find  sevenu 
springs  of  boiling-hot  water,  spouting  from  the  rock.  The 
water  just  at  this  source  is  too  hot  to  bathe  in,  and  of  course 
much  too  hot  to  drink.  The  channels,  which  it  forms  on 
its  descent  to  the  ground,  look  quite  gray,  like  ashes,  and  it 
deposits  a  quantity  of  sediment  which  takes  the  form  of  hard 
sponge ;  the  taste  of  the  water  is  salt  and  rather  sulphury. 
The  whole  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  affected  by  it,  for 
the  streams  which  it  forms,  and  which  run  on  all  sides  into 
the  plain,  carry  the  heat  and  the  smell  a  long  way  round. 
There  are  two  or  three  houses  at  this  place,  very  indifferently 
adapted  for  invalids,  where  they  have  baths  supplied  from 
these  springs.  The  water  sends  forth  a  complete  cloud  of 
smoke  a.s  it  issues  from  the  rock ;  and  the  rock  itself  smokes 
and  gives  out  such  a  heat  at  the  different  interstices  that,  in 
a  hole  which  has  been  excavated,  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
lie  down  in,  you  may  take  a  regular  vapour-bath,  and  a  very 
effective  one,  for  you  are  in  a  thorough  perspiration  in  a  very 
few  moments.  He  tasted  the  water,  after  it  had  been  drawn 
long  enough  to  lose  its  excessive  heat,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
to  siivour  more  of  salt  than  of  anything  else.  Further  on  to 
the  right  we  could  see  the  Abbey  of  Praie,  so  famous  for  its 
beauty,  its  riches,  and  its  courtesy  and  liberality  towards 
strangers,  but  he  would  not  go  there,  having  it  fully  in  his 
intention  to  revisit  all  this  part  of  the  country,  especially 
Venice,  more  at  liis  leisure.  He  thought  nothing  of  his 
present  visit,  and  the  only  reason  why  he  undertook  it  at  all, 
at  this  period,  was  the  hunger  and  thirst  he  had  felt  to  see 
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Venice ;  indeed,  he  frequently  remarked,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  easy  at  Bome,  or  any  other  place  in  Italy,  unless 
he  had  first  seen  Venice ;  and  that  had  he  gone  on  without 
visiting  it,  he  should  certainly  have  turned  back.  In  the  idea 
of  returning  hither,  he  left  at  Padua,  with  M.  Francois 
Boui^ges,  a  Frenchman,  the  works  of  Cardinal  Cusan,^  which 
he  had  bought  at  Venice.  From  Abano,  we  proceeded  to  a 
place  called  San  Pietro,  which  lies  very  low,  though  the 
mountams  were  still  very  close  to  us  on  the  right.  The 
ooontTy  around  is  all  pasture-land,  where,  every  here  and 
there,  springs  up  one  of  these  warm  springs,  some  quite  hot, 
some  tepid,  some  nearly  cold ;  the  taste  is  insipid,  in  com- 
parison with  that  at  Abano,  with  a  less  smell  of  sulphur, 
and  almost  an  entire  absence  of  saline  qualities.  We  saw 
some  remains  here  of  ancient  buildings.  There  are  a  few 
miserable  little  houses  scattered  about  for  the  accommodation 
of  invalids  ;  but  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  is  savage 
and  unpromising  in  the  highest  degree,  and  I  should  by  no 
means  advise  any  friend  of  mine  to  go  there.  'Tis  said  the 
seigneury  are  not  very  desirous  of  improving  the  place,  for 
that  they  have  an  objection  to  any  foreign  gentlemen  taking 
up  their  abode  there.  These  last  baths,  he^  said,  reminded 
him  of  those  at  Preissac,  near  Ax.*  The  channel  in  which 
the  water  runs  has  a  reddish  tinge.  The  water  has  no  taste; 
he  thought  it  was  chalybeate.  We  passed  a  very  fine  house, 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  Padua,  whei*e  M.  the  Cardinal 
d'Este,  who  was  ill  of  the  gout,  had  been  staying  for  more 
than  two  months,  partly  to  be  near  the  baths,  and  still  more 
to  be  near  the  ladies  of  Venice.     Close  to  this  is 

Bataille,^  eight  miles,  where  we  got  by  supper-time.  This 
is  a  small  village  on  the  Del  Fraichino  Canal,  which,  though 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  some  places,  carries 
boats  of  considerable  size.     We  were  here  served  in  earthen 

1  Nieholu    de    Oiua.     His   complete       *  Montaigne, 
vortu    on    Thedosr  and   Mathematics       >  Dax,  or  rather  d'Aoqs,  in  Ouoonj. 
van  published  at  BUe,  In  1665,  in  8       ^BattagUa. 
Toto.  folk). 
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dishes  and  wooden  plates,  for  want  of  pewter,  but  things  were 
tolerably  well  in  other  respects.  Monday  morning  I  *  pro- 
ceeded on  with  the  mule,  and  the  gentlemen  went  to  see  the 
baths,  which  are  situated  five  hundred  paces  from  the  village, 
on  the  causeway  along  the  canal.  There  is,  as  he  '  tells  me, 
one  house  at  these  baths,  with  about  ten  or  twelve  rooms  in 
it.  In  April  and  May,  they  say,  there  is  a  tolerable  number 
of  visitors,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  lodge  in  the  village, 
or  in  the  chateau  belonging  to  Signor  Pic,  in  which  M.  the 
Cardinal  dTEste  was  living  at  this  period.  The  water  of 
these  baths  comes  from  the  edge  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
whence  it  flows  to  the  above-mentioned  house,  by  several 
small  canals,  and  the  water  when  it  arrives  is  more  or  less 
warm,  according  as  the  length  of  these  canals  is  greater  or 
less.  People  do  not  drink  these  waters,  but,  when  they  want 
to  drink  any  medicinal  waters  at  aU,  send  for  those  of  St 
Pierre.  M.  de  Montaigne  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
see  the  source  of  this  water,  but  he  could  not  find  it,  and  the 
people  there  told  him  the  reason  was  because  it  sprung  from 
under  the  ground.  The  taste  of  the  water,  like  that  at  St 
Pierre,  is  insipid,  with  very  little  flavour  either  of  salt  or  sul- 
phur ;  and  he  imagined  that  the  effects  of  it  must  be  pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  from  those  of  St  Pierre.  The  water  in 
its  course  leaves  a  reddish  tinge  behind  it  In  the  bath-house 
here,  there  are  several  rooms  in  which  you  take  shower-baths, 
so  managed  that  the  water  is  entirely  directed  against  that 
part  of  the  person  which  is  indisposed  ;  if  you  are  sick  with  a 
headache,  the  water  is  played  against  the  forehead,  and  so  on. 
At  different  points,  along  these  bath-canals,  they  have  construct- 
ed little  stone  cells,  just  large  enough  to  hold  one  person,  in 
which  the  patient  shuts  himself,  and  then,  certain  ventrholes 
connected  with  the  steam  being  opened,  the  smoke  and  heat 
immediately  throw  him  into  a  profuse  perspiration ;  'tis  a  sort 
of  vapour-bath,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds  here.  What 
is  principally  in  use  here,  however,  is  the  mud-bath,  the  mar 

1  The  Seentuj.  >  Ko&taigne. 
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terials  for  which  are  found  in  ample  quantities  in  a  large 
pond  near  the  house,  whence  the  mud  is  taken  in  a  particular 
sort  of  vessel,  into  the  house.  Here  the  hathers  are  provided 
with  different  sorts  of  wooden  instruments  adapted  for  the 
various  parts  of  the  person  which  may  require  bathing,  the 
instrument  being  first  filled  with  the  mud,  and  the  arm,  leg, 
or  other  member  being  then  inserted  amid  the  mud ;  the  in- 
strument is  emptied  and  filled  again  as  often  as  is  required. 
The  mud  is  of  a  black  colour,  like  that  at  Barbotan,  but  not 
90  sandy,  and  of  a  richer  substance ;  the  heat  is  temperate, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  smell  in  it.  The  only  convenience 
about  these  baths  is,  that  they  are  so  near  Venice ;  the  place 
itself  is  very  dirty  and  disagreeable.  Our  gentlemen  left 
Bataille  after  breakfast,  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
which  is  called  the  Canal  o£  the  Two  Roads,  from  the  cause- 
ways that  are  on  each  bank.  We  saw  here  a  very  curious 
construction  ;  at  a  particular  point  of  the  road,  a  stream  which 
descends  from  the  mountains,  has  to  traverse  the  canal  in  its 
course  ;  in  order  to  make  way  for  it,  without  interfering  with 
die  canal,  the  latter  is  carried  over  it  by  a  viaduct,  and  again 
over  the  viaduct  a  bridge,  so  high  as  to  admit  of  vessels  pass- 
ing under  it  on  the  canal,  traverses  the  canal  for  the  use  of 
travellers  on  land.  The  stream  beneath  is  at  this  place  con- 
tncted  in  its  course  by  artificial  banks,  and  is  thus  made  deep 
enough  to  fioat  boats,  so  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  there 
inay  be  one  boat  sailing  along  the  stream,  another  above  it 
on  the  canal,  and  above  both  there  may  be  coaches  rolling 
along  the  road.  Here  are  three  highways,  one  above  another. 
Proceeding  on,  keeping  the  canal  always  on  our  right,  we 
passed  a  small  town  called  Montselisse,^  which  itself  lies  low, 
though  the  waUs  extend  up  to  the  top  of  the  adjoining  moun- 
tain, inclosing  an  old  castle,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
seigneurs  of  the  town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  Leaving  the 
Dkountains  to  the  right,  we  turned  towards  the  left,  along  a 
hindsome,  level,  raised  road,  which  in  sununer-time  must  be 

1  Uont^wbM. 
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very  agreeably  shaded  by  the  trees  on  each  side  ;  on  either 
hand  fertile  valleys,  where,  as  is  the  fashion  here,  amidst  the 
cornfields  are  numbers  of  trees,  ranged  in  long  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  as  supporters  for  the  vines.  Immense 
oxen,  of  a  dun  colour,  are  so  common  here  that,  had  I  seen 
them  before,  I  should  have  felt  no  particular  admiration  of 
those  I  saw  belonging  to  the  Archduke  Femand.  By  and 
by,  they  reached  some  higher  ground,  where  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  marshes  more  than  fifteen  miles 
in  breadth,  and  extending  further  than  the  eye  could  reach. 
These  formerly  were  enormous  ponds,  but  the  seigneury  made 
great  exertions  to  have  them  drained,  in  order  to  apply  the 
land  to  the  purposes  of  labour,  wherever  it  was  possible ;  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  some  few  places ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  all  they  have  realized  is,  a  vast  extent  of  marshes,  which 
produce  nothing  but  reeds.  They  have  lost  more  than  they 
have  gained,  by  changing  the  form  of  the  ground.  We 
passed  the  river  Adisse,  which  lay  on  our  right,  upon  a  float- 
ing-bridge, consisting  of  two  boats,  large  enough  to  hold  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  horses,  which  is  worked  to  and  fro  by  a  long 
rope  fixed  to  long  poles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  sus- 
tained in  the  middle  of  the  stream  by  another  pole,  fixed  in  a 
stationary  boat     We  got  by  bedtime  to 

Rovigo,  twenty-five  miles,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the 
seigneury  of  Venice.  We  lodged  at  an  inn  outside  the  town. 
Here  they  began  to  serve  us  up  the  salt  in  lumps,  which  the 
people  make  use  of  in  bits,  as  they  do  lump  sugar.  There  is 
quite  as  much  provision  to  be  got  here  as  in  France,  notwith- 
standing all  we  had  been  told  to  the  contrary ;  and  their  way 
of  not  basting  their  roast  meat  we  found  did  not  at  all  injure 
the  flavour.  Their  rooms,  from  want  of  glass  and  proper 
windows,  are  not  so  neat  and  comfortable  as  those  in  France, 
but  the  beds  are  better  made,  more  compact,  and  with  plenty 
of  mattresses ;  their  curtains,  however,  are  miserable  afi^urs, 
lamentably  bare,  and  made  of  wretched  matenals  ;  and  they 
are  exceedingly  chary  of  dean  linen.     A  person  travelling 
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bj  himself,  and  withoat  attendants,  woald  get  none  at  all. 
The  charges  are  much  the  same  as  in  France,  perhaps  some- 
what higher.  This  is  the  birthplace  of  that  worthy  fellow 
CeHus,^  who  hence  took  the  surname  of  Bodoginus.  The 
town  is  a  very  pretty  one,  with  an  exceedingly  handsome 
square ;  the  river  Adisse  runs  right  through  it.  We  left  this 
place,  Tuesday  morning,  15  th  November,  and  proceeded  for 
some  time  along  the  causeway,  which  resembles  that  at  Blois. 
We  then  crossed  the  river  Adisse,  on  our  right,  and,  soon 
after,  the  Po,  which  lay  on  our  left  On  both  bridges  there 
were  toll-gates,  where  you  pay  for  your  passage,  and  they 
have  contrivances  whereby  they  can  stop  the  boats  under- 
neath, until  they  have  paid  what  is  due.  The  different  tolls 
payable,  are  painted  on  a  board  fixed  to  the  bridge.  We 
then  descended  into  a  very  flat  part  of  the  country,  where,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  in  rainy  weather,  the  roads  must  needs  be 
altogether  impassable  ;  and,  making  no  stoppage  in  our  way, 
we  got  in  the  evening  to 

Ferrara,  twenty  miles.  Here  they  kept  us  waiting  a  long 
time  at  the  gates,  tiU  they  got  us  passports  and  certificates  of 
health,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  several  other  people 
who  came  up.  The  town  is  about  the  size  of  Tours,  and 
stands  in  a  very  fiat  country ;  there  are  a  great  number  of 
palaces ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  full  of  people. 
Wednesday  morning,  Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne 
went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  duke.*  On  his  being 
inibnned  of  their  arrival  at  the  palace,  he  sent  a  gentleman 
of  his  court  to  receive  them  and  conduct  them  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  he  was  with  two  or  three  other  personages. 
They  passed  through  several  private  rooms,  where  they  saw 
a  number  of  handsomely  dressed  gentlemen.  On  entering 
the  duke's  room,  they  found  him  standing  at  a  table,  awaiting 
tilieir  arrival.     He  raised  his  cap  as  they  entered,  and  re- 

^  Lndofleui  OeUu,  ramuiied  Rodogl- 

na,  a  learned  profenor  of  Padna,  and  *  Alphonso  d'Este,  second  of  the  name, 

■Mter  of  Julias  Ctemx  SoaUger,  prind-  dnke  of  Terxara.  Modena,  and  Beggio. 

pillyknown  by  his  Leetunu*  Antiqua,'  Died  27th  Oct.  1697. 
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mained  uncovered  all  the  while  M.  de  Montaigne  conyersed 
with  him,  which-  was  for  a  considerable  time.  He  first  asked 
M.  de  Montaigne  whether  he  understood  their  language,  and 
on  his  repljing  in  the  affirmative,  he  told  them  in  very  ele- 
gant Italian,  that  he  was  alwajs  delighted  to  receive  gentle- 
men belonging  to  their  nation,  having  the  greatest  respect  for 
his  most  Christian  Majesty.  After  conversing  upon  different 
topics.  Messieurs  retired.  The  duke  never  once  put  on  his 
cap  while  thej  were  in  the  room.  In  one  of  the  churches  ^ 
we  saw  a  bust  of  Ariosto,'  somewhat  fuUer  in  the  &ce  than  it 
is  represented  in  his  works ;  *  he  died  6th  June,  1583,  aged 
59.  Thej  serve  up  fruit  here  on  plates.  The  streets  are  all 
paved  with  brick*  The  colonnades,  which  run  along  eadi 
side  of  every  street  in  Padua,  and  are  extremely  convenient, 
enabling  you  to  walk  about  in  all  weathers,  free  £rom  dirt,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Ferrara.  At  Venice  the  sta'eets  are  paved 
with  the  same  material,  and  the  pavement  sloping,  there  is 
never  any  mud  to  annoy  you.  Talking  of  Venice,  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  day  we  left  it,  we  met  on  our  way  several 
large  boats  laden  with  fresh  water ;  a  boat-load  of  this  fetches 
a  crown  at  Venice,  and  it  is  used  both  for  drinking  and  in 
dyeing  cloth.  When  we  were  at  Chafibusine,  we  saw  them 
loading  the  boats  with  this  water,  the  product  of  a  neighbour- 
ing spring,  whence,  by  means  of  two  horses  turning  a  wheel, 
it  is  raised  into  a  wooden  pipe,  or  trough,  that  discharges  it 
into  the  boats  on  the  canal,  which  come  up  by  turns  to  receive 
their  cargo.  We  stayed  all  day  at  Ferrara,  and  went  to  see 
several  fine  churches,  gardens,  and  private  houses.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  a  rose 
tree  that  produces  flowers  every  month  in  the  year.  At  the 
time  we  were  there,  there  was  a  rose  in  bloom,  which  was 
given  to  M.  de  Montaigne.  We  also  saw  the  state  barge, 
which  the  duke,  in  emulation  of  the  Venetian  Bucentaur,  has 
had  built  for  his  new  wife, — ^who  is  a  pretty  woman,  much 

I  TbMt  of  th«  BenedictiDfl.  •  Tbat  it  to  ny,  In  hit  portndt,  m  pt^ 

I  His  bust  in  white  nuolile,   whioh    fixed  to  the  Iftige  ItaUan  editions  of  fata 
itands  on  liis  tomb.  works. 
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too  joung  for  hii% — ^to  take  excursions  in  npon  the  xiver  Pa 
We  also  visited  the  duke's  arsenal,  where  we  saw  a  culverin, 
twentj-six  feet  long,  and  one  foot  in.  diameter.  The  new 
wine  we  drank,  and  the  water  we  got  here,  brought  from  the 
river,  fdarmed  him  ^  for  his  colic  Over  all  the  doors  in  the 
inn  is  written :  Ricordad  deUa  hoUeta,^  As  soon  as  you  have 
arrived  at  the  town,  you  must  send  word  to  the  principal 
magistrate  what  is  your  name,  and  the  number  of  your  at- 
tendants, and  the  magistrate  returns  permission  for  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  where  you  have  put  up,  to  entertain  you ; 
otherwise  he  will  not  allow  you  to  remain  in  his  house. 
Thursday  morning,  we  left  this  place,  and  proceeded  through 
a  level  and  fertile  country.  The  roads  here  must  be  very 
troublesome  to  pedestrians  in  wet  weather,  when  the  rich  soil 
of  Lombardy  becomes  a  thick  mass  of  mud,  whence  you  have 
DO  means  of  esc^ing,  the  highways  being  closed  in  on  either 
side  by  ditches ;  so  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  make  use  of  small  stilts,  about  half  a  foot 
lugh.    We  went  on  without  stopping  to 

Boulougne,*  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached  in  the  evening. 
This  is  a  large  and  handsome  town,  much  bigger  and  more 
populous  than  Ferrara.  At  the  inn  where  we  put  up  we 
found  the  Seigneur  de  Montluc,  who  had  arrived  an  hour  be- 
fore us,  having  come  direct  from  France  for  the  purpose  of 
staying  at  this  place  some  time,  to  perfect  himself  in  fencing 
and  riding.  On  Friday  we  went  to  see  the  Venetian  fencer, 
who  boasts  that  he  has  invented  a  system  of  swordplay, 
which  will  supersede  every  other  system  ;  and  certainly  his 
method  very  much  differs  from  the  ordinary  practice.  The 
best  pupil  he  has  is  a  young  gentleman  of  Bordeaux,  named 
Binet  We  saw  here  an  ancient  tower  of  a  square  form  ;  so 
constructed  that  it  leans  all  on  one  side,  and  appears  every 
instant  to  be  about  to  fall.^    We  went  also  to  see  the  school 

1  Moateigne.  inclining  in  dilfcnnt  direottoni;  that  of 

*  Do  not loae  sight  of  yonr  h«alth-oer-    Asinelli,  three  handred  and  twen^  feet 
ttteate.  high,  inclines  about  three  feet  and  a  half; 

>  Bologna.  that  of  Garisenda,  to  which  Montaigne 

*  Tliere  are  two  of  these  leaning  towers  refers,  is  one  hundred  and  ibrty-flye  Ibet 
itanding  in  the  middle  of  tlie  city,  and    high,  and  inclines  eight  ibet. 
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of  sciences,^  which  is  the  finest  edifice  I  eyer  saw  dedicated 
to  this  purpose.  Saturday,  afler  dinner,  we  went  to  the  plaj, 
with  which  he  was  greatly  amused ;  but  he  got  a  headache 
there,  a  malady  he  had  not  experienced  for  several  years  pre- 
viously ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  felt  freer  from  his  pains 
than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  back,  and  was  as  well  in  the 
stomach  as  he  was  on  his  return  from  Bannieres.  The  head- 
ache left  him  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  town  is  faH 
of  broad  and  handsome  colonnades,  and  you  everywhere  come 
upon  splendid  palaces.  You  live  much  the  same  as  at  Padua, 
and  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  but  the  town  is  not  so  tranquil, 
in  consequence  of  the  long-standing  feuds  which  exist  be- 
tween the  different  old  families  in  the  place,  some  of  these 
being  partisans  of  the  French,  while  others  favour  the  Span* 
iards,  a  great  number  .of  whom  reside  here.  In  the  middle 
of  the  grand  square  there  is  a  very  magnificent  fountain.* 
On  Sunday,  he  was  about  to  resume  his  journey  to  Rome  by 
the  lefl  road,  which  goes  through  Imola,  the  Marches  of  An- 
oona  and  Loretto  ;  but,  being  informed  by  a  German  that  he 
had  recently  been  robbed  by  banditti  on  this  route,  in  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  he  determined  to  take  the  road  for  Florence,  and 
we  accordingly  started  in  that  direction,  and,  travelling  along 
a  very  rough  and  mountainous  country,  got  by  bedtime  to 

Loyan,'  sixteen  miles,  a  small  and  disagreeable  village. 
There  are  only  two  inns  here,  and  these  are  noted  through- 
out Italy  for  the  deception  which  they  practise  upon  travel- 
lers, in  feeding  them  with  fine  promises  of  every  possible 
accommodation  before  you  dismount,  and  laughing  at  yoa 
when  they  have  once  got  you  into  their  houses ;  the  thing  is 
so  notorious  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  We  left  this 
place  early  next  morning,  and  travelled  all  day  along  a  road 
far  more  rugged  and  disagreeable  than  any  we  had  hitherto 
experienced;  in  some  parts,  among  the  mountains,  it  was 
almost  impracticable.     We  got  by  bedtime  to 

Scarperia,  twenty-four  miles,  a  small  town  of  Tuscany, 

t  The  SoaolA,  built  by  Vlgnole.  <  That  of  the  Giftnt.  «  LoImio. 
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where  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  penkniyes,  scissors, 
and  similar  articles.  He  was  exceedingly  amused  here  at 
the  riyaliy  among  the  landlords.  It  is  their  practice  to  send 
people  in  search  of  travellers  seven  or  eight  leagues  on  the 
road,  and  to  solicit  them  to  put  up  at  their  inns.  You  will 
firequentlj  meet  the  landlord  himself  on  horseback ;  and 
every  here  and  there  well-dressed  people,  who  watch  you 
about,  and  keep  teasing  you  in  favour  of  their  employers. 
All  along  the  road,  he  amused  himself  immensely  by  hearing 
what  every  one  of  these  fellows  had  to  say,  and  the  promises 
which  they  respectively  lavished ;  there  was  nothing  which 
they  were  not  ready  to  provide  you.'  One  man  offered  to 
make  him  a  present  of  a  hare,  if  he  would  but  so  much  as 
ccHDe  and  look  at  his  house.  Their  disputes  and  rivalry, 
however,  terminate  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  upon  reaching 
which  they  do  not  venture  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject 
They  all  offer  to  furnish  you  with  a  guide  on  horseback,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  for  him  to  carry  part  of  your  baggage 
to  the  inn  where  you  are  going ;  this  is  an  invariable  prac- 
tice among  all  of  them,  and  they  pay  the  guide  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  did  not  understand  whether  they  were  obliged 
to  do  this  by  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  roads.  We  had  made  a  bargain  as  to  what  we  were  to 
pay,  and  what  we  were  to  have  for  it  at  Loian,  before  we  left 
Boolougne.  When  we  got  there,  however,  though  sadly 
pressed  by  the  people  of  the  house  where  we  stopped,  and 
others,  to  alight,  he  sent  some  of  us  round  to  the  different  inns 
to  see  the  apartments,  the  provisions,  the  wines,  and  to  have 
the  prices  named,  and  he  did  not  dismount  till  he  found  out 
which  was  the  best.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  make 
jonr  bargain  so  as  to  escape  being  cheated  by  them  in  some 
way  or  other ;  for  if  you  keep  them  to  their  agreement  in  one 
thing,  they  rob  you  in  another ;  if  you  enforce  the  wine,  pro- 
visions, and  so  on,  that  you  have  bargained  for,  they  cheat 
yon  in  wood,  candles,  linen,  or  some  other  article  which  you 

1  **  Aneba  ragaae  e  ngaad." 
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have  omitted  to  specify.  This  route  is  very  much  frequented, 
for  it  is  the  high  road  to  Borne.  I  was  here  informed  of  a 
piece  of  stupidity  I  had  been  guilty  of,  in  having  omitted, 
when  on  my  way  from  Loian,  to  visit  the  top  of  a  mountun^ 
about  two  miles  out  of  the  road,  whence,  in  stormy  and  wet 
weather,  you  can  in  the  night-time  see  flames  issue,  which 
rise  to  a  great  height ;  and  I  was  told  that  when  the  eruption 
is  particularly  strong,  there  are  pieces  of  money  sometimes 
thrown  up,  with  a  figure  on  them.i  We  ought  to  have  gone 
and  seen  this.  We  left  Scaperia  next  morning,  our  landlord 
acting  as  guide,  and  proceeded  along  a  fine  road,  between 
hills,  which  seemed  weU  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited. 
We  turned  out  of  our  way  two  miles  on  the  right,  to  see  a 
palace  that  ^e  Duke  of  Florence  built  here  twelve  years  ago, 
and  has  ever  since  been  exercising  his  seven  senses  in  embel- 
lishing. He  would  seem  to  have  expressly  selected  an  incon- 
venient site,  sterile  and  rugged,  and  utterly  without  water, 
merely  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  the  water 
from  Ave  miles  off,  and  his  other  materials  of  every  descrip* 
tion  from  another  five  miles  off,  in  an  opposite  direction. 
There  is  no  unity  of  design  about  the  place.  The  view  fix)m 
it  consists  merely  of  hills,  which  is  the  general  feature  of  the 
country.  The  place  is  <^led  Pratellino,^  and  has  a  most 
despicable  appearance  from  the  distance ;  but  when  viewed 
nearer  it  looks  handsome  enough,  though  not  nearly  so  well 
as  the  better  sort  of  palaces  among  us  in  France.  The  furni- 
ture is  pretty  enough,  but  does  not  at  all  partake  of  the  mag- 
nificent There  is,  however,  a  grotto,  consisting  of  several 
cells,  which  is  the  finest  we  ever  saw.  It  is  formed,  and  all 
crusted  over,  with  a  certain  material,  which  they  told  us  was 
brought  from  some  particular  mountain  ;  the  wood-work  is  all 
ingeniously  fastened  together  with  invisible  nails.  Here  you 
see  various  musical  instruments,  which  perform  a  variety  of 

1  Montaigne  probably  refers  to  the  toI-  built,  according  to  M.  Lalande,  in  157^ 

oano  of  Pietra  Mala,  eight  leagues  ftom  by  the  Grand  Duke  Frands,  son  of  Ootuo 

Bologna.  the  Fint. 

s  Pratollno,  two  miles  firom  F1or»iic«) 
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pieces,  bj  the  agency  of  the  water ;  which  also,  by  a  hidden 
machinery,  gives  motion  to  seyeral  statues,  single  and  in 
groups,  opens  doors,  and  gives  apparent  animation  to  the 
figures  of  various  animals,  that  seem  to  jump  into  the  water, 
to  drink,  to  swim  about,  and  so  on.  On  touching  a  spring, 
the  whole  grotto  becomes  full  of  water,  and  all  the  seats  spout 
minute  streams  against  you ;  and  when,  flying  from  tlie  grotto, 
you  seek  a  refuge  on  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  castle,  the  mo- 
tion of  another  hidden  spring  gives  play  to  a  thousand  jets  of 
water,  that  inundate  you  with  their  showers,  till  you  reach 
the  top.  The  beauty  and  richness  of  this  place  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  any  description,  however  detailed.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  castle  i»  through  a  walk  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
about  five  hundred  paces  long,  which  has  been  constructed  at 
a  very  heavy  expense.  On  each  side  of  this  walk  there  are, 
at  every  five  and  ten  paces  alternately,  handsome  fountains, 
standing  upon  elaborately  sculptured  stone  pedestals,  so  that 
as  you  look  down  the  walk,  you  see  ranges  of  fountains  spout- 
ing forth  water  to  a  great  height  on  both  sides.  At  the  bot- 
tom there  is  a  very  large  fountain,  which  discharges  its 
waters  into  an  immense  basin,  by  the  medium  of  a  marble 
statue,  representing  a  woman  washing.  She  is  wringing  a 
tablecloth,  also  of  white  marble,  the  droppings  from  which 
keep  the  basin  full ;  near  this  is  another  vessel,  where  the 
water  seems  boiling,  to  make  lye  with.  In  the  dining-room 
of  the  castle  tJiere  is  a  marble  table,  with  places  for  six 
guests ;  in  each  of  these  places,  upon  raising  a  small  lid, 
formed  in  the  marble,  you  find  a  ring  connected  with  a  vessel 
under  the  table.  From  each  of  these  six  vessels,  on  pulling 
np  this  ring,  there  rises  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  in  which 
you  may  either  cool  or  cleanse  your  glass,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  similar  fountain,  or  rather  well  for  the  bottle.  We  also 
(taw  some  deep  pits  in  the  ground,  where  they  preserve  a 
quantity  of  snow  throughout  the  year,  the  snow  being  placed 
on  layers  of  broom,  and  the  heap,  which  is  made  in  a  pyra- 
midical  form,  being  finally  covered  over  with  thatch,  like  a 
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bam.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  snow-pits.  Thejr 
are  dow  erecting  the  statue  of  an  enormous  giant,  with  one 
eye,  which  alone  is  three  cubits  wide,  the  rest  of  the  bodj 
being  in  proportion  ;  this  they  intend  for  an  immense  foun- 
tain. There  are  a  thousand  reservoirs  and  ponds,  supplied 
from  the  two  principal  fountains,  by  infinite  earthen  pipe& 
We  saw  a  very  large  and  handsome  aviary,  in  which  we  no- 
ticed some  little  birds,  like  goldfinches  somewhat,  only  they 
had  two  long  feathers  at  the  tail,  resembling  those  of  a  cock. 
We  had  a  very  singular  sort  of  stove  shown  us.  We 
stopped  here  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, along  several  high  hills  to 

Florence,  seventeen  miles,  a  place  smaller  than  Ferrara, 
situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  richly  cultivated  hills. 
The  river  Amo  passes  through  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by 
Several  bridges.  We  saw  no  fosse  round  the  walls.  To-day 
he  (Montaigne)  passed  two  stones,  and  a  quantity  of  gravel, 
without  having  had  any  other  notice  of  it  than  a  slight  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  his  stomach.  The  same  day  we  went  to 
see  the  Grand  Duke's  stables,  which  are  very  large,  with 
arched  roofs  ;  there  are  very  few  horses  of  any  value  here ; 
at  least,  there  were  not  when  we  went  over  them.  We  were 
shown  a  sheep  of  a  very  strange  form ;  together  with  a  camel, 
several  lions  and  bears,  and  an  animal  as  big  as  a  large  mas- 
tiff, but  of  the  form  of  a  cat,  all  striped  black  and  white,  which 
they  called  a  tiger.  We  looked  over  the  church  of  St  Law- 
rence, where  the  flags  are  still  hanging,  which  we  lost  under 
Marshal  Strozzi,  in  Tuscany.^  In  this  church,  there  are 
several  excellent  pictures,  and  some  statues  by  Michael  An- 
gelo.  We  went  to  see  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  structure, 
the  steeple  of  which  is  faced  with  black  and  white  marble ;  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sumptuous  churches  in  the  world. 
M.  de  Montaigne  said  he  had  never  been  in  a  country  where 
there  were  so  few  pretty  women  as  in  Italy.     The  inns  are 

1  In  the  battle  of  MarcUno,  in  which  was  not  a  marshal  of  France  at  the  pe- 
Pietro  Stroari  was  defeated  by  the  Mar-  riod  of  the  battle;  but  he  was  created 
quis  de  Harignan.  Aug  2, 15G4.    Stronl    one  by  Henry  IT.  the  same  year. 
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fiur  less  coDYenient  than  those  in  France  and  Germanj ;  the 
provisions  are  not  half  so  plentiful  as  in  Grermanj,  and  not 
near  so  well  dressed.  They  do  not  lard  the  meat  in  either 
oonntry ;  but  then  in  Germanj  it  is  far  better  seasoned,  and 
there  is  an  infinite  varietj  of  soups  and  sauces,  which  is  not 
the  case  here.  The  houses,  too,  in  Italy,  are  very  inferior ; 
^ere  are  no  good  rooms ;  and  the  large  windows  have  no 
glass  or  other  protection  against  the  weather,  but  an  unwieldy 
shatter,  which  excludes  the  light,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
Dse  it  to  keep  off  the  wind  or  rain  ;  an  inconvenience  which 
we  found  still  more  intolerable  than  the  want  of  bed-curtains 
in  Grermany.  The  bedrooms  are  mere  cabins,  and  the  beds 
wretched  pallets,  running  on  casters,  with  a  miserable  canopy 
over  them ;  and  Heaven  help  him  who  cannot  lie  hard  ! 
Hiere  is  a  great  deficiency  of  linen  too.  The  wines,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Germany ;  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  particular,  lamentably  insipid  and 
mawkish.  The  charges,  it  is  true,  are  somewhat  less.  Flor- 
ence, for  instance,  is  considered  the  dearest  city  in  Italy,  and 
the  bargain  I  made  here,  before  my  master  arrived  at  the 
inn,  the  Angel,  was  for  seven  reals  *  a  day,  man  and  horse, 
and  four  reals  a  day  for  a  man  without  a  horse.  The  same 
day  we  went  to  see  the  duke's  palace.  This  prince  spends  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  n^aking  imitations  of  oriental  precious 
stones  and  crystal ;  he  has  a  great  taste  for  alchemy  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  especially  architecture,  of  which  he  has  a 
more  than  ordinary  knowledge.  Next  day,  M.  de  Montaigne 
ascended,  the  first  of  us,  to  the  top  of  the  cathedral,  where 
there  is  a  ball  of  gilt  brass,  which,  from  below,  seems  about 
the  size  of  your  head,  though  when  you  get  up  to  it  you  find 
it  capable  of  holding  forty  persons.  He  here  observed  that 
the  marble  with  which  this  church  is  covered,  even  the  black 
compartments,  for  it  is  alternate  black  and  white,  is  already 
begmning,  in  many  places,  to  give  way,  and  to  open  in  large 
crevices,  under  the  influence  of  the  frost  and  the  sun ;  which 

1 A  SpanUh  coin,  worth  at  tbe  prMent  time  »bov(  %^ 
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induced  him  to  doubt' very  much  the  genuineness  of  the  ! 
ble.  He  went  also  to  see  the  palaces  of  the  Strozzi  and  the 
Giondi,  where  some  of  each  family  still  remain,  and  paid  an- 
other visit  to  the  duke's  palace.  In  one  of  the  apartments 
Gosmo,^  his  father,  has  had  painted  the  taking  of  Sienna^' 
and  the  battle  we  lost ; '  yet  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  old  waUs  of  the  palace  itself,  the  fleurs-de-lys  occapy 
the  most  honourable  position.^  Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  Mon- 
taigne went  to  dine  with  the  grand  duke,  for  such  is  his  title 
here.  His  wife  '^  occupied  the  post  of  honour ;  the  duke  sat 
on  her  right,  next  to  him  sat  the  duchess's  sister-in-law,  and 
next  to  her  her  husband,  the  duchess's  brother.  The  duchess 
is  a  handsome  woman,  according  to  the  Italian  notion  of 
beauty,  with  a  countenance  at  once  agreeable  and  dignified, 
and  a  bosom  of  the  most  ample  proportions.  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne had  not  been  with  her  long,  before  he  thoroughly 
understood  how  she  had  managed  to  wheedle  the  duke  into 
entire  subjection  to  her  will,  and  he  had  no  doubt  she  would 
be  able  to  retain  him  at  her  feet  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  duke  is  a  dark  stout  man,  about  my  height,  with  large 
limbs,  and  a  countenance  full  of  kindliness  ;  he  always  takes 
his  cap  off  when  he  meets  any  one,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
very  agreeable  feature  in  his  character.  He  looks  like  a 
healthy  man  of  forty.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  were 
the  cardinal,*  and  a  young  man  of  about  eighteen,^  the  duke's 
two  brothers.  When  the  duke  or  his  wife  want  to  drink, 
they  have  presented  to  them  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  decanter 
of  water,  in  a  sort  of  basin  ;  they  take  the  wine,  and  pour  as 
much  of  it  &s  they  do  not  want  into  the  basin,  filling  the  glass 
up  with  water ;  and  when  they  have  drunk  it,  they  replace 
the  glass  in  the  basin,  which  a  page  holds  for  them.     The 

1  Cosmo  n.  •  The  Cardinal  de  Hediciik  aftervftrds 

*  This  plM«  mB  defcnded  by  Blaise  de    Grand  Duke,  under  fbe  tlUe  of  Perdl- 
Montluc,  and  did  not  surrender  (In  16&4)    nand  I. 

till  after  a  siege  of  ten  moottui.  ^  Probably  one  of  the  two  sons  that 

*  In  the  same  year.  Cosmo,  the  Grand  Duke's  flitber,  bad  br 

*  On  aceount  of  the  allianoe  between  Oamilla   Uarelli,  whom   Pope   Pius  T 
Francis  I.  and  the  house  of  Hedieis.  obliged  him  to  marry. 

A  The  celebrated  Blanca  Oafello. 
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dake  took  a  good  deal  of  water;  the  duchess  hardly  any. 

The  fault  of  the  Gennaus  is  to  make  use  of  glasses  out  of 

aB  proportion  too  large ;  here  they  ^re  in  the  extreme  the 

other  way,  for  the  glasses  are  absurdly  small.     I  do  not 

onderstand  why  this  city  should  be  called,  'par  exeeUenee,  the 

Beautiful ;  it  is  handsome,  no  doubt,  but  not  more  so  than 

Bologna,  and  very  little  more  so  than  Ferrara ;  while  Venioo 

is,  beyond  all  comparison,  superior  to  it,  in  this  respect     No 

doubt  the  view  of  the  dty  and  its  suburbs,  from  the  top  of  the 

cathedral,  has  an  imposing  effect,  owing  to  the  immense  space 

which  the  suburbs  occupy,  covering,  as  they  do,  the  sides  and 

summit  of  all  the  neighbouring  hills  for  two  or  three  leagues 

round ;  and  the  houses  being  so  dose  to  each  other  that  they 

look  almost  like  streets.     The  city  is  paved  with  flat  stones, 

but  in  no  sort  of  method  or  order.     After  dinner,  the  four 

gientlemen  hired  a  guide  and  post-horses  to  go  to  a  country- 

place  of  the  duke's,  called  Castello.     The  house  itself  is  not 

worth  looking  at ;  but  there  are  several  gardens  admirably 

laid  out,  all  of  them  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  that  all  the 

stxaight  walks  are  upon  a  descent,  but  a  very  gentle  and 

easy  one ;  the  cross  walks  are  level  and  terraced.     In  every 

direction,  you  see  a  variety  of  arbours,  thickly  formed  of 

every  description  of  odoriferous  trees,  cedars,  cypresses,  or^ 

ange  trees,  lemon   trees,  and  olive  trees,  the  branches  of 

which  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  the  sun,  at  its  meridian 

height,  cannot  penetrate  them.     These  arbours  will  only  hold 

three  or  four  people.     In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pieces  of 

water,  there  is  an  artificial  rock,  which  looks  all  frozen  over, 

an  effect  produced  by  means  of  the  same  material  with  which 

the  duke  has  covered  his  grottos  at  Pratellino  ;  and  at  the 

top  of  this  rock  there  is  a  statae  in  brass,  representing  a  very 

old  gray-haired  man,  seated  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  with 

folded  arms,  from  whose  beard,  forehead,  and  face  the  water 

is  incessantly  running,  drop  by  drop,  so  as  to  represent  tears 

and  perspiration ;  and  these  are  the  only  outlets  by  which 

the  fountain  discharges  its  contents.     In  another  place,  they 
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had  an  amusing  experience  of  the  trick  I  have  mentiooed 
before ;  for  as  they  were  walking  about  the  garden,  looking 
at^he  various  objects  of  interest,  the  gardener,  who  had  just 
before  left  them  for  the  purpose,  while  they  were  standing  to 
admire  some  marble  statues  they  came  to,  discharged  upon 
them,  from  under  their  feet  and  legs,  an  infinity'  of  springs  of 
water,  so  small  that,  till  you  looked  closely,  they  were  invis- 
ible, and  which  had  just  the  appearance  of  small  rain,  and 
they  got  regularly  wet  through,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
persons.     The  springs  which  the  gardener  worked  were  more 
than  two  hundred  paces  from  the  spot ;  but  they  were  so  in- 
geniously planned,  and  so  well  made,  that  with  the  least  mo- 
tion he  set  them  in  operation,  or  stopped  them,  just  as  he 
pleased,  and  in  a  moment.    They  have  this  sort  of  trick  in 
a  good  many  places  in  this  part  of  the  country.    We  went 
to  look  at  the  principal  fountain,  which  discharges  its  contents 
through  two  large  figures  in  bronze,  the  lower  of  which  has 
taken  the  other  in  his  arms,  and  is  squeezing  him  with  all 
his  might ;  ^  the  latter,  almost  senseless,  has  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  discharges  the  water  ^m  his  mouth ;  and  the 
machinery  is  so  powerful  that  the  fountain  rises  to  a  height 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  above  the  figures,  which 
themselves  are  twenty  feet  high.     In  another  part  of  the 
gardens    there   is  a  small    room,   constructed    among    the 
branches  of  an  evergreen  tree,  of  a  foliage  much  fuller  than 
any  they  had  ever  seen  before,  so  full  that  you  cannot  see 
out  of  the  room  through  its  thick  green  walls,  except  by 
pushing  the  smallest  of  the  branches  aside.     In  the  centre 
of  this,  by  some  means  which  you  are  not  made  acquainted 
with,  there  rises  a  small  fountain  of  water,  through  a  marble 
basin,  into  which  it  falls.     They  have  some  machinery  here 
for  water-music ;  but  they  had  not  time  to  go  and  see  it,  for 
it  was  getting  late,  and  we  had  to  ride  back  to  the  city. 
They  saw   the    duke's    coat-of-arms    here,  over  the   gate, 
formed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  which  are  so  trained  by 
i  Xba  BemOu  tmd  Antmu, 
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exquisite  art  as  to  compose  the  different  parts.  The  time 
of  year  was  that  most  unfavourable  to  gardens,  which  made 
them  wonder  all  the  more  at  the  condition  in  which  they 
foaod  this.  There  is  also  a  very  handsome  grotto,  in  which 
are  to  be  seen  all  sorts  of  animals,  sculptured  the  size  of  life, 
which  are  spouting  out  water,  some  by  the  beak,  others  by 
the  mouth,  or  the  nails,  or  the  nostrils.  I  forgot  to  mention, 
that  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace  there  is  to  be  seen, 
placed  upon  a  pillar,  the  body  of  an  animal  of  a  very  strange 
form ;  the  breast  is  all  covered  with  scales,  and  all  up  the 
backbone  there  grows  a  sort  of  excrescence,  like  a  horn. 
They  told  ua  it  was  found  in  a  cavern,  among  the  mountains, 
some  years  ago,  and  brought  here  alive.  It  is  now  bronzed 
over.  We  went  to  see  the  palace  ^  where  the  Queen  Mother* 
was  bom.  In  order  to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  respecting 
the  mode  and  expense  of  living  in  this  place,  he  went  to  look 
at  several  apartments  that  were  to  be  let,  and  at  several 
hoarding-houses,  but  he  did  not  see  anything  at  all  desirable. 
The  only  rooms  that  are  to  be  let  here,  he  was  told,  were  at 
the  inns,  and  all  those  he  saw  were  exceedingly  dirty  and 
inconvenient,  and  far  dearer  than  at  Paris,  or  even  at  Venice ; 
and  the  style  of  living  at  the  boarding-houses  is  miserable, 
though  they  charge  for  gentlemen  more  than  twelve  crowns 
a  month.  There  is  nothing  to  amuse  you  here,  or  to  exercise 
either  body  or  mind ;  there  is  neither  fencing,  nor  riding,  nor 
literature.  Pewter  is  very  scarce  all  about  heie ;  you  are 
seldom  served  in  anything  but  coloured  earthenware,  and  that 
generally  dirty.  Thursday  morning,  24th  November,  we  left 
this  place,  and  proceeded  through  a  country  which  did  not 
appear  to  us  very  fertile,  though  it  was  cultivated  on  aU  sides, 
and  thickly  inhabited.  The  road  was  rough  and  stony,  and, 
though  we  went  on  without  stopping,  it  was  not  till  very  late 
that  we  got  to 

Sienna,  thirty-two  miles,  four  posts ;  for  the  posts  here  are 
eight  mUes,  which  is  longer  than  ours  are.     Friday  morning 

1  The  palace  Pitti.  «  GaUiarfaie  d»  Hedieis. 
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he  went  over  the  town  very  minutely,  l>eing  more  especially 
desirous  of  seeing  every  part  of  it,  from  its  connection  with 
our  wars.  It  is  a  very  irregular  town,  built  upon  the  ridge 
of  a  hill,  along  which  the  best  streets  lie ;  the  other  streets 
run  down  the  two  sides,  in  different  directions,  some  of  them 
turning  back,  and  coming  half-way  up  again.  It  is  reckoned 
among  the  handsome  towns  of  Italy,  but  not  in  the  first  class ; 
it  is  not  so  large  as  Florence ;  it  has  every  appearance  of 
being  a  very  ancient  place.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
fountains,  from  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  water  laid 
on  in  their  own  houses.  They  have  plenty  of  excellent  cool 
cellars.  The  cathedral  church,  which  is  very  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Florence,  is  coated  inside  and  out  with  the  same  mar- 
ble of  which  I  spoke  before ;  with  which,  cut  into  square 
pieces,  some  a  foot  thick,  others  less,  they  face,  as  with  a 
veneer,  buildings  constructed  with  brick,  which  is  the  ordinary 
material  used  in  this  country.  The  handsomest  part  of  the 
town  is  the  circus,  three  of  whose  sides  bend  towards  the  pal- 
ace, which  forms  the  fourth  side,  and  which  itself  is  slightly 
semicircular  in  its  form,  though  less  so  than  the  other  sides 
of  the  circus.  Opposite  the  palace,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
circus,  there  is  a  magnificent  fountain,  which,  through  a  num- 
ber of  spouts,  fills  a  large  vessel,  whence  all  who  choose  may 
draw  very  admirable  water.  Several  streets  terminate  in 
this  circus,  to  which  you  ascend  by  steps.  There  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  streets,  many  of  them  extremely  ancient 
The  principal  street  is  called  the  Piccolomini ;  the  next  the 
Tolomei ;  the  next  the  Colombini ;  the  next  the  Cerritani ;  * 
and  so  on.  We  saw  clear  evidences,  in  several  places,  of  an 
antiquity  of  three  or  four  hundred  years.  The  standard  of 
the  town,  which  you  see  in  a  variety  of  places,  is  the  wolf  of 
Rome,  the  foster-mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The  Duke 
of  Florence  treats  the  noblemen  here,  who  sided  with  us,  with 
much  courtesy,  and  he  has  placed  near  his  person  Silvio  Pic- 
colomini, one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age,  and 
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eminently  skilled  in  the  science  of  arms ;  a  usefo}  precaution, 
perhaps,  in  a  prince  who  has  to  guard  himself  chiefly  against 
his  own  subjects.  He  leaves  to  the  towns  the  care  of  fortify- 
ing themselves,  and  pays  his  whole  attention  to  the  citadels, 
which  are  kept  constantly  provisioned  and  garrisoned  in  the 
completest  manner  possible,  and  with  such  jealous  watchful- 
ness that  hardly  any  person  but  the  garrison  is  permitted  to 
approach  them.  This  article  of  expenditure  amounts  to  a 
great  deal  every  year.  The  women  mostly  wear  a  sort  of 
hat ;  we  observed  that  some  of  them  took  off  these  hats  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  in  the  same  way  that  the  men  did. 
We  lodged  at  the  Crown,  a  tolerable  inn,  except  that  here, 
too,  we  were  unprovided  with  windows,  or  even  window- 
frames.  When  M.  de  Montaigne  was  at  Pratellino,  after  he 
had  expressed  to  the  housekeeper  his  admiration  of  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  he  animadverted  upon  the  defects  of  the  doors 
and  windows ;  great  planks  of  deal,  without  form  or  cover- 
ing, and  great  uncouth  locks,  no  better  than  our  village  baror 
doors ;  and  he  objected  further  to  the  hollow  tiles,  saying, 
that  if  they  could  not  get  slate,  or  lead,  or  copper,  they  ought, 
at  all  events,  to  have  adopted  some  architectural  modification, 
which  would  have  concealed  the  tiles  from  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  which  points  the  housekeeper  said  he  would  men- 
tion to  his  master.  The  duke  has  not  removed  any  of  the 
ancient  mottoes  and  emblems  which,  throughout  the  town, 
enjoin  the  love  of  liberty ;  yet  the  tombs  and  epitaphs  of  the 
French  who  died  there,  have  all  been  carried  off  and  hid  in 
some  place  in  the  town,  under  pretext  that  the  church  wherd 
they  were  was  going  to  be  altered  and  repaired.  Saturday, 
26th,  after  dinner,  we  set  off,  and,  passing  through  the  same 
sort  of  country  as  before,  got  by  supper-time  to 

Bnoncouvent,  twelve  miles,  a  casieUo  of  Tuscany,  for  so 
they  call  such  fortified  places  as  are  too  small  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  towns.  Monday  morning,  very  early,  we  left 
this  place,  and,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  wished  to  see  Montaldn,^ 

1  Monfc  Atoino. 
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from  its  oonnection  with  French  hiatoiy,  he  tarned  oat  of  the 
road  on  the  right,  and,  with  Messrs.  d'Eatissac,  de  Matteoou- 
lon,  and  du  Hautoi,  went  to  this  phice,  which  they  described 
as  an  ill-built  town,  about  the  size  of  St  £milion,  standing 
on  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  oountiy, 
yet  not  very  difficult  of  access.  When  they  got  there,  they 
found  that  mass  was  celebrating,  so  they  attended  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  town  there  is  a  castle,  in. which  the  duke  keeps  ap 
a  garrison ;  but,  in  his  ^  opinion,  the  castle  would  be  of  small 
service,  the  place  being  completely  commanded  by  anoUi^ 
mountain,  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces  from  the  duke's 
territories.  They  retain  so  affectionate  a  memory  of  the 
French  here,  that  yoo  can  hardly  mention  the  name  of  our 
countrymen  to  them,  without  bringing  tears  into  their  eyes, 
war  itself  wearing  a  more  genial  aspect  to  them,  when  ao- 
oompanied  with  some  approach  to  liberty,  than  all  the  blesa- 
ings'  of  peace,  when  ei^oyed  under  the  government  of  a 
despot.  M.  de  Montaigne  inquired  whether  any  French  had 
been  buried  here,  and  was  told  that  there  had  been  several 
of  their  tombs  in  the  church  of  St  Augostin,  but  that  these 
had  all  been  dug  into  the  ground  by  order  of  the  duke.  The 
road  we  now  passed  along  was  steep  and  stony,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  evening  that  we  reached 

La  Faille,^  twenty-three  miles,  a  small  village,  consisting 
of  some  five  or  six  miserable  houses,  seated  at  the  &ot  of  a 
barren  mountain.  We  resumed  our  journey  next  moniing 
early,  along  a  deep,  narrow  road,  where  we  passed  and 
repassed,  fully  a  hundred  times,  a  mountain  torrent  which 
accompanies  the  road,  now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other. 
By  and  by,  we  came  to  a  large  village,  built  by  the  present 
Pope  Gregory,'  which  marks  the  boundary  of  Uie  territories 
of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  and  we  now  entered  the  States  of 
the  Church.  Passing  through  Aqai4)endente,  a  small  town, 
so  named,  I  believe,  from  a  torrent,  which  here  precipitates 
itself  over  the  rocks  into  the  plain  beneath,  we  went  on  to  St 
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Laurenzo,  a  casteBo,  and  throng  Bolseno,  another  eatteUo^ 
and  then  following  the  lake,  which  is  called  the  Lake  of 
Bolseno,  and  is  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  and  in  the 
middle  of  which  rise  two  rocks  like  islands,  where  thej  told 
us  there  are  two  monasteries,  we  went  on,  without  stoppings 
Enough  the  same  steep  and  miserable  road  to 

Montefiasoon,  twenty-six  miles,  a  small  town  perched  on 
the  pinnade  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  town  Has  every  appearance  of  great  an- 
tiquity. We  left  it  next  morning,  and  went  through  a  level 
and  fertile  country  to  Yiterbo,  which  stands  partly  on  the  side 
of  a'mountain.  This  is  a  pretty  town,  about  the  size  of  San- 
Es.  We  saw  here  a  great  number  of  handsome  houses,  plenty 
of  work  going  on,  and  very  agreeable  streets ;  there  were 
three  fine  fountains  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  He  would 
have  stopped  in  this  place,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  his 
baggage-mule,  which  was  on  in  front,  had  passed  through  the 
town  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  We  here  began  the 
ascent  of  a  high  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  this  side, 
is  a  small  lake  called  Vico.  Thence,  through  a  pleasant 
valley,  flanked  on  one  side  by  hills  covered  with  wood,  an 
article  of  very  rare  occurrence  about  here,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  the  la^e,  we  got  early  in  the  evening  to 

Rossiglione,^  nineteen  miles,  a  small  town  with  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Parma;  there  are  several  other 
snail  towns  and  estates,  belonging  to  the  Famese  fiunily,  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  inns  all  along  this  rdute  are  of  the 
best  description,  owing  to  its  being  the  high  post-road.  They 
charge  you  five  Julios  a  horse,  each  post  of  two  miles,  and 
you  can  hire  one  at  the  same  rate  for  two  or  three  posts,  or 
for  several  days,  without  putting  you  to  any  trouble  about  the 
Care  of  the  horse  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  for  the  landlords 
here  all  take  charge  of  one  another^s  horses ;  and  if  the  one 
yoa  have  hired  fails  you  before  it  has  reached  its  destination, 
you  are  entitled^  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  in  all  these 
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cases,  to  replace  it  by  another,  at  any  of  the  inns  on  joor 
route.  We  ourselves  saw  a  case,  at  Sienna,  of  a  Fleming,, 
who  joined  our  company,  and  who,  though  alone  and  a 
stranger,  altogether  unknown  to  every  person  there,  was 
trusted  with  a  horse  which  he  hired  to  carry  him  to  Borne, 
the  only  thing  he  was  required  to  do  before  he  started,  being 
to  pay  the  amount  of  its  hire ;  as  to  the  rest,  the  horse  is 
wholly  at  your  mercy,  and  it  entirely  depends  upon  your 
sense  of  honesty  to  leave  him  at^  the  place  where  you  have 
undertaken  to  deposit  him.  M.  de  Montaigne  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  custom  here  of  dining  and  supping  late, 
which  is  quite  to  his  taste ;  in  good  families  they  do  not  dine 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  sup  till  nine ;  so  that, 
where  there  are  actors,  they  do  not  commence  the  perform- 
ances tiU  six  in  the  evening,  by  torchh'ght ;  the  play  lasts  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  you  go  home  to  supper.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  a  capital  country  for  idle  people,  for 
they  rise  very  late.  We  started  next  morning,  three  hoars 
before  day,  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  once  on  the  pavement 
of  Rome ;  but  he  found  the  morning  dewy,  very  nearly  as 
bad  for  his  stomach  as'  that  of  the  evening,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  indisposed  with  it  till  the  sun  came  out,  though 
the  night  was  a  very  mild  one.  When  we  got  within  Mieen 
miles  of  Rome,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Eternal  City,  but 
presently  lost  sight  of  it  again,  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
several  villages  and  inns  on  the  way.  We  passed  over  some 
bits  of  road,  raised,  and  paved  with  large  stones,  smacking 
very  much  of  the  ancients;  and,  nearer  the  city,  we  saw 
some  buildings  manifestly  of  great  age,  and  some  stones 
which  successive  popes  have  caused  to  be  erected  in  honour 
of  various  events  of  the  old  time.  Most  of  the  ruins  are  of 
brick,  such  as  the  Termes  of  Dioclesian,  a  brick  small  and 
simple  like  ours,  and  not  large  and  thick,  like  those  which  we 
find  in  the  classic  ruins  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Rome  did 
not  seem  to  us  to  make  much  of  an  appearance  as  we  ap- 
proached it  fix)m  this  road.     Far  away  on  the  left,  lay  the 
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Apennines;  the  aspect  of  the  foreground  was  exceedingly 
unpleasant  to  the  eye ;  hilly,  with  every  here  and  there  deep 
marshesy  altogether  unfit  for  military  operations  or  marches  ; 
the  country  all  around  us,  for  ten  miles  in  every  direction, 
was  open,  barren,  and  altogether  destitute  of  trees,  and 
almost  equally  so  of  houses.  After  travelling  for  some  dis- 
tance through  this  sort  of  country,  we  arrived  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  on  the  30th  of  November,  St.  Andrew's-day,  at  the 
Porto  del  Popolo  and 

Borne,  thirty  miles,  where  we  had,  as  elsewhere,  some  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  admittance,  on  account  of  the  plague 
which  they  said  was  raging  at  Genoa.  However,  we  got  in 
at  last,  and  went  to  the  Bear,  where  we  staid  that  day  and 
the  n*\xt,  but  on  the  2d  of  December  hired  apartments  at  the 
house  of  a  Spaniard,  opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Lucia 
della  Tinta.  We  were  here  provided  with  three  handsome 
bedrooms,  a  dining-room,  closet,  stable,  and  kitchen,  for 
twenty  crowns  a  month,  for  which  sum  the  landlord  agreed 
to  indude  a  cook,  and  fire  for  the  kitchen.  The  apartments 
at  Bome  are  generally  furnished  somewhat  better  than  those 
at  Paris,  the  people  here  having  great  quantities  of  gilt 
leather,  with  which  the  higher  class  of  rooms  are  lined.  For 
the  same  price  we  gave  for  these  lodgings,  we  might  have 
had  some  at  the  Golden  Vase,  close  by,  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold  and  silk,  quite  like  a  royal  palace  ;  but,  besides  that  the 
rooms  here  were  less  independent  of  one  another  than  those 
we  took,  M.  de  Montaigne  was  of  opinion  that  all  this  magni- 
ficence was  not  only  quite  superfluous,  but  that  we  should  find 
it  very  troublesome  with  reference  to  taking  care  of  the  furni- 
ture, for  there  was  not  a  bed  in  the  place  which  was  not  of 
the  estimated. value  of  four  or  ^ve  hundred  crowns.  At  our 
lodgings  we  bargained  for  a  supply  of  linen,  much  the  same 
as  in  France,  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  place  where  they 
are  somewhat  chary  of  this  article.  M.  de  Montaigne  was 
annoyed  at  finding  so  many  Frenchmen  here ;  he  hardly  met 
a  person  in  the  street  who  did  not  salute  him  in  his  own  Ian- 
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guage.  He  was  verj  much  struck  with  the  sight  of  ao 
crowded  a  court,  so  peopled  with  prelates  and  churchmen ;  U 
appeared  to  him  that  there  were  more  rich  men  and  more 
rich  equipages  here,  hj  far,  than  in  any  other  court  he  bad 
ever  heen  at  He  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  streets, 
especially  from  the  number  of  people  thronging  them,  r&* 
minded  him  more  of  Paris  than  anj  town  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  modem  city  lies  along  the  river  Tiber,  on  both 
sides.  The  hilly  quarter,  where  the  ancient  town  stood,  and 
to  which  he  daily  made  visits,  is  cut  up  with  the  gardens  of 
the  cardinals,  and  the  grounds  attached  to  various  churches 
and  private  houses.  He  judged,  from  manifest  appearances, 
and  from  the  height  of  the  ruins,  that  the  form  of  these  bills, 
and  their  slopes,  had  altogether  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
the  old  time,  and  he  felt  certain  that  in  several  places,  the 
modem  Romans  walked  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  their 
ancestors.  It  is  easy  to  calculate,  from  the  Arch  of  Sevems, 
that  we  are  nowadays  more  than  two  pikes'  length  above 
the  ancient  roofs ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  everywhere 
you  see  beneath  your  feet  the  tops  of  ancient  walls  which  the 
rain  and  the  coaches  have  laid  bare.  He  had  an  argument 
with  some  people  who  said  there  was  as  much  freedom  at 
Rome  as  at  Venice;  in  contradiction  of  this  opinion,  he 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  former,  private  houses  were  so  inse- 
cure that  whoever  came  there,  with  a  larger  sum  than  ordi- 
nary, was  immediately  counselled  to  deposit  his  money  with 
some  banker  in  the  place,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  his 
house  from  being  entered  and  his  strong  box  broken  open, 
which  has  happened  in  a  great  many  cases ;  iteniy  that  in 
Rome  it  is  not  at  all  safe  to  be  in  the  streets  at  night ;  item, 
that  on  the  first  of  this  very  month  of  December,  the  general 
of  the  Cordeliers  had  been  suddenly  deprived  of  his  place, 
and  put  in  prison,  for  having,  in  a  sermon  delivered  before 
the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  accused  the  prelates  of  the 
church  of  idleness  and  luxuriousness,  without  particularizing 
any  individual  person  or  instance,  but  merely  making  use  of 
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the  most  ordinary  oommonplaces  upon  this  topic,  in  a  some- 
what angry  tone  of  voice ;  item,  that  his  *  coffers  had  been 
opened  at  the  gate  of  the  city  by  the  custom-house  oflScers, 
and  every  article  in  them,  down  to  the  minutest  trifle,  rum- 
maged and  tumbled  over;  whereas,  in  many  of  the  other 
Italian  towns,  the  officers  wait  quietly  while  you  yourself 
show  them  what  you  have ;  that,  besides  this,  they  had  taken 
away  all  the  books  they  found  there,^  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining them ;  which  they  were  so  long  about  that  a  man, 
whose  business  called  him  elsewhere,  might  very  well  give 
them  up  as  lost ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  regulations  were  so 
extraordinary  that  our  prayerbook,  because  it  was  printed  at 
Paris,  and  not  at  Rome,  was  looked  upon  with  a  very  suspi- 
cioua  eye ;  as  were  several  books  written  by  German  divines 
against  the  heretics,  for  this  excellent  reason,  that,  in  order 
to  combat  errors,  these  divines  had  of  Necessity  mentioned 
what  the  errors  were.  In  this  respect,  he  congratulated 
himself  exceedingly  that,  though  he  had  had  no  idea  of  what 
sort  of  search  he  was  to  undergo,  and  though  he  had  passed 
through  Germany,  where  his  curiosity  might  very  naturally 
have  induced  him  to  pick  up  one  or  two  of  the  prohibited 
hooks,  yet  it  so  happened  that  he  had  not  one  of  them  with 
him.  However,  as  to  this,  he  was  told  by  several  gentlemen 
of  the  place  that,  even  had  this  been  the  case,  aD  he  would 
have  been  subjected  to  in  consequence,  would  have  been  the 
loss  of  the  prohibited  books.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days  after 
our  arrival,  he  was  taken  ill,  and,  alarmed  by  an  unusual  de- 
floxion  of  the  reins,  which  threatened  him  with  an  ulcer,  he 
was  induced,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  French  physician  of 
the  Cardinal  du  Eambouillet,  aided  by  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  his  apothecary,  to  swallow  several  large  pills  of 
cassia,  which  he  put  into  his  mouth  on  the  end  of  a  wet  knife, 
and  got  down  very  easily.  He  had  two  or  three  stools  in 
consequence.     Next  day,  he  took  of  Venetian  turpentine, 

1  MantaJgne^.  fheflnt  tiro  books  of  whlehh»djiiit  been 
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which  thej  say  comes  from  the  Tjrol  mountains,  two  large 
pills  done  up  in  a  wafer,  which  he  put  into  his  mouth  in  a 
silver  spoon,  with  some  drops  of  sirup ;  but  he  did  not  ob- 
serve any  effects  from  this  dose,  except  that  it  gave  his  water 
the  scent  of  violets.  After  this,  he  took  at  three  times, 
though  not  one  after  another,  a  sort  of  drink  which  looked 
and  tasted  just  like  almonds,^  and  his  physician  told  them 
that  these  were  the  only  ingredients  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  there  was  some  quairesemences-froides^  in  it. 
There  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  or  inconvenient  about  this 
recipe,  except  the  time  of  taking  it,  which  was  eai*ly  in  the 
morning,  three  hours  before  breakfast  He  did  not  derive 
any  sensible  benefit  from  this  posset,  for  the  indisposition  did 
not  leave  him;  and  on  the  23d  December,  he  had  a  very 
severe  attack  of  colic,  which  made  him  go  to  bed  at  mid-day, 
where  he  remained  till  the  evening,  and  then  he  discharged 
a  quantity  of  gravel,  and  after  that  a  large  stone,  hard,  long, 
and  solid,  which  had  been  five  or  six  hours  passing.  All  this 
time,  however,  ever  since  he  had  taken  the  baths,  his  stomach 
had  been  in  good  order,  so  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  matters 
going  worse  with  him  in  other  respects.  He  frequently 
avoided  taking  his  meals,  omitting  sometimes  supper,  some- 
times dinner.  On  Christmas  day,  we  went  to  hear  mass  per- 
formed by  the  pope  at  St.  Peter's,  where  he  got  a  place, 
whence  he  could  see  all  the  ceremonies  at  his  ease.  There 
are  several  special  forms  observed  on  these  occasions ;  first, 
the  gospel  and  the  epistle  are  said  in  Latin,  and  then  in 
Greek,  as  is  also  done  on  Easter  Sunday  and  St  Peter's 
Day.  The  pope  then  administered  the  sacrament  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  associating  with  him  in  this  service  tlie  Car- 
dinals Farnese,  Medici,  Caraffa,  and  Gronzaga.  They  use  a 
certain  instrument  for  this  purpose,  fix)m  which  they  drink 
from  the  chalice,  in  order  to  provide  against  poison.  Mon- 
sieur de  Montaigne  was  somewhat  surprised  to  remark  that, 

1  Almond-milk.  slsted  of  the  seeds  (tf  cnoumber,  mdon 

*  The  compooitioii  thus  entitled  eon-    gourd,  and  pumpion. 
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at  this  and  other  masses  which  he  attended,  the  pope,  the 
eardinals,  and  other  prelates  were  seated  during  nearly  the 
whole  mass,  with  their  caps  on,  talking  and  chatting  to- 
gether. These  ceremonies  appeared  to  him  altogether  to 
partake  more  of  magnificence  than  of  devotion.  He  did  not 
observe  any  particular  heauty  in  the  women,  at  all  justifying 
that  preeminence  which  common  fame  has  assigned  to  the 
ladies  of  this  city,  above  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and,  after  all,  as  at  Paris,  the  greatest  beauty  here  is  to  be 
found  among  those  women  who  put  it  up  for  sale.  On  the 
29tb  December,  M.  d'Abein,  our  ambassador  at  Home  at  this 
time,  a  gentleman  well  read,  and  an  old  and  intimate  iriend 
cfM.de  Montaigne,  came  and  proposed  to  him  to  go  and  kiss 
the  pope's  feet;  and  accordingly  M.  d'Estissac  and  he  got 
into  the  ambassador's  carriage,  who  took  them  to  the  palace, 
and,  having  first  obtained  an  audience  of  the  pope,  sent  for 
them  almost  immediately  by  the  chamberlain.  They  found 
the  pope  and  the  ambassador  alone  together,  as  is  the  eti- 
quette in  these  cases ;  his  holiness  has  a  small  handbell  near 
lum,  which  he  rings  when  he  wants  any  one  to  come.  The 
^unhassador  was  seated  on  his  left,  uncovered  ;  the  pope  him- 
self never  takes  off*  his  cap  to  anybody ;  nor  does  any  ambas- 
sador, from  whomsoever,  ever  think  of  putting  on  his  hat  in 
the  pope's  presence.  M.  d'£stissac  entered  the  presence- 
chamber  first,  af^er  him  M.  de  Montaigne,  then  M.  de  Matte- 
coulon,  and  lastly  M.  du  Hautoi.  After  advancing  a  step  or 
two  in  the  chamber,  the  pope  being  seated  in  one  of  the 
corners,  those  who  have  been  admitted  place  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  and  wait  in  this  position  until  the  pope  has  given 
them  his  benediction,  which  he  does  forthwith ;  then  they  rise 
and  advance  to  about  the  centre  of  the  room.  Most  persons 
do  not  advance  straight  towards  him  at  once,  across  the  room, 
bat  first  sideways  along  the  wall  a  little  way,  and  then  ad- 
vance ;  however,  when  they  are  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
they  again  kneel  on  one  knee,  and  receive  a  second  benedic- 
tion.   This  done,  they  rise,  and  advance  towards  him  to  the 
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edge  of  a  rich  velvet  carpet,  on  which  he  is  seated,  and  which 
extends  some  seven  or  eight  feet  before  him.  Upon  this  car- 
pet, they  again  kneel,  this  time  upon  both  knees.  Here  the 
ambassador,  who  had  presented  our  gentlemen,  knelt  on  one 
knee,  and  turned  back  the  pope's  robe  from  the  right  foot,  on 
which  was  a  red  slipper  with  a  white  cross  upon  it  Those 
who  have  been  introduced  advance  on  their  knees  until  thej 
reach  his  holiness's  foot;  and  then  bend  down  to  kiss  it.  M. 
de  Montaigne  said  that  he  slightly  raised  his  foot  Each 
gentleman,  after  he  had  kissed  the  foot,  withdrew  on  one  side, 
still  on  his  knees,  to  make  room  for  his  successor ;  when  thej 
had  all  gone  through  this  ceremony,  the  ambassador  covered 
the  pope's  foot,  and,  again  seating  himself,  recommended 
Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  to  his  holiness's  pro- 
tection, in  suitable  terms.  The  pope  then,  in  the  most  cour- 
teous tones,  exhorted  M.  d'Estissac  to  pursue  his  studies  and 
to  keep  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  M.  de  Montaigne  to  per- 
severe in  the  devotion  he  had  ever  manifested  in  the  cause 
of  the  church  and  the  service  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty ; 
assuring  them  both  that  he  should  be  ever  ready  to  promote 
their  interests,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself;  the 
usual  phrase  among  the  Italians,  when  they  wish  to  appear 
civil.  The  gentlemen  made  no  reply,  as  is  the  custom ;  but 
having,  still  on  their  knees,  received  another  benediction, 
which  is  an  intimation  for  them  to  withdraw,  retired  in  the 
same  way  they  had  advanced.  The  manner  of  withdrawing 
is  quite  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  discretion ;  however, 
the  most  usual  mode  is  to  walk  backwards,  or  at  any  rate 
sideways,  so  as  to  keep  your  face  towards  the  pope.  When 
you  reach  the  centre  of  the  room,  you  again  kneel  on  one 
knee  and  receive  another  benedicite,  and  on  reaching  the 
door,  you  again  kneel  for  a  final  blessing.  The  pope  speaks 
Italian,  but  it  is  an  Italian  that  reminds  you,  in  every  sen- 
tence, of  his  Bolognese  origin,  a  place  vrhere  they  have  the 
worst  jargon  in  Italy,  and  besides  this,  he  has  an  impediment 
in  his  speech.     As  for  the  rest,  he  was  a  very  fine  old  man* 
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of  the  middle  height,  holding  himself  yeiy  upright,  with  a 
majestic  countenance,  and  a  long  white  beard.  He  was  at 
this  time  more  than  eighty  years  old,  but  looking  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  a  man  need  wish  to  be  at  that  age,  without 
gout,  or  stone,  or  indigestion,  or  any  bodily  infirmity  what- 
ever. He  is  of  a  gentle  disposition,  troubling  himself  very 
little  about  politics,  but  a  great  deal  about  building,  in  which 
particular  he  will  leave,  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  memorials 
greatly  redounding  to  his  honour.  He  is  charitable  even  to 
an  excess.*  Among  other  proofs  of  this,  there  is  no  girl  of 
the  lower  orders  who  is  going  to  be  married  whom  he  wiU 
not  assbt  with  money  to  furnish  with,  if  her  circumstances 
require  it;  and  his  liberality  in  this  i*espect  is  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  girls  reckon  it  as  ready  money.  Besides 
this,  he  has  built  colleges  for  the  Greeks,  the  English,  the 
Scotch,  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Poles,  each  of 
which  he  has  endowed  with  upwards  of  ten  thousand  crowns 
a  year  in  perpetuity,  besides  the  enormous  expense  he  was 
at  in  building  them.  His  object,  in  founding  these,  was  to 
recall  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  the  children  of  those  nations 
who,  corrupted  by  evil  opinions,  have  wandered  from  the  true 
faith ;  and  here  these  children  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  edu- 
cated, and  provided  with  everything  they  need,  without  hav- 
ing to  advance  one  farthing  of  their  own,  from  first  to  lasi 
The  tiresome  charge  of  public  business  he  transfers  to  other 
people,  having  a  great  indisposition  to  give  himself  any  trou- 
ble. He  is,  however,  always  ready  to  accord  his  ministers 
and  others  an  audience ;  his  answers  are  short  and  resolved, 
and  they  do  but  lose  time,  who  seek  by  new  argument  to 
make  him  revise  his  decision.  To  what  he  deems  just,  he 
adheres  firmly  ;  and  even  for  the  sake  of  his  son,*  though  he 
loves  him  vehemently,  he  would  not  step  aside  one  foot  from 
the  strict  rule  of  right.  He  advances  his  relations  [but 
never  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 

1  Beisnid  to bATe expended  in  charity    pope  luul  born  to  him  before  he  entered 
wfy  two  milUone  of  crowns  a  year.  holy  oiden. 

'  Jaoopo  Buonoompegno,  whom  the 
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church,  which  he  preserves  inviolable.  He  exhibits  the  ; 
magnificent  taste  and  spirit  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, and  in  the  improvement,  and  in  many  cases  renovation, 
of  the  streets  ^] ;  and  though  his  life  and  conduct  have  exhib- 
ited no  very  extraordinary  features  one  way  or  the  other, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  their  general  tendency  has  been  towards 
virtue.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  they  two  *  dined  with 
M.  the  Cardinal  de  Sens,'  who  observes  the  Roman  usages 
more  than  we  have  noticed  any  other  Frenchman  here  to  do- 
The  blessing  and  the  grace,  which  are  both  very  long,  are 
said  by  two  chaplains,  who  make  responses  to  one  another, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  church  service.  During  dinner, 
they  read  a  comment,  in  Italian,  upon  the  gospel  for  the  day. 
They  washed  their  hands  and  face  here  both  before  and  after 
dinner.  Each  guest  has  a  napkin  placed  before  him  to  dry 
himself  with ;  and  before  those  to  whom  they  are  desirous 
of  showing  special  honour,  who  are  seated  either  at  the  side 
of,  or  immediately  opposite  the  host,  they  place  large  square 
silver  saltcellar  stands,  in  the  same  way  as  in  France  before 
the  higher  nobility.  Upon  this,  they  place  a  napkin  folded 
in  four,  upon  which  are  laid  your  bread,  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon.  Upon  these  again  is  laid  another  napkin,  which  you 
take  and  make  use  of,  leaving  the  other  napkin  where  it  is ; 
for  after  you  are  seated,  the  attendants  place,  by  the  side  of 
the  silver  salver,  a  silver  or  earthenware  plate,  out  of  which 
you  eat  Whatever  is  served  up,  the  carver  distributes  on 
plates  to  those  who  are  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  no 
one  else  there  touching  the  dishes ;  the  dish  which  is  placed 
immediately  before  the  master  of  the  house  is  generally  re- 
served for  himself.  The  way  in  which  they  gave  M.  de 
Montaigne  his  wine  was  this,  and  the  same  etiquette  is  ob- 
served at  our  ambassador's  house — ^they  brought  him  a  silver 
salver,  on  which  was  a  wineglass  with  wine  in  it,  •and  a 
small  bottle,  about  the  size  of  an  ink  bottle,  ftdl  of  water. 

1  The  words  within  braeketawvre  added       *  Meoleiin   d'Bst&MC  and   de  IfoD- 
br  Montaigne  himself  la  the  marglD  of    talgne. 
the  manuKcript.  -- 
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He  took  tbe  glass  in  his  right  hand,  ancl  the  bottle  in  his  left, 
and  having  poured  as  much  water  into  his  wine  as  he  thought 
proper,  replaced  the  bottle  on  the  salver.  While  he  was 
drinking,  the  attendant  held  the  salver  under  his  chin,  and 
then  received  the  glass  also  on  the  salver.  This  ceremony, 
however,  is  only  observed  towards  one  or  two  of  the  guests, 
those  seated  close  to  the  master  of  the  house.  After  grace 
was  said,  the  guests  rose  immediately,  and  the  chairs  were 
arranged  along  one  side  of  the  apartment,  where  the  cardi- 
nal seated  himself,  and  invited  the  company  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Shortly  afterwards,  two  men,  well  dressed  in  canon- 
icalsy  with  something  or  other  in  their  hands,  I  could  not 
make  oat  what,  entered  the  room,  and,  advancing  to  the  car- 
dinal, knelt  on  one  knee,  and  gave  him  notice  that  some  par- 
ticular service  was  performing  in  one  of  the  churches.  He 
did  not  say  anything  to  them,  but  merely  raised  his  cap 
slightly,  as  they  rose  and  withdrew.  By  and  by,  his  emi- 
nence took  Messieurs  with  him  in  his  coach  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Consistory,  where  the  cardinals  were  assembled  to  go  to- 
gether to  vespers.  The  pope  soon  after  arrived  in  his  robes, 
to  accompany  them.  The  cardinals  did  not  kneel  when  he 
gave  them  his  benediction,  but  received  it  with  a  very  low 
inclination  of  the  head. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1581,  the  pope  passed  in  proces- 
aon  before  our  house.  Before  him  rode  about  two  hundred 
persons,  belonging  to  the  court,  churchmen  and  laymen.  At 
his  side  rode  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  with  whom  he  was  go- 
ing to  dine,  and  who  was  conversing  with  him  ;  his  eminence 
was  uncovered.  The  pope,  who  was  dressed  in  his  usual 
costume  of  red  cap,  white  robes,  and  red  velvet  hood,  was 
momited  on  a  white  palfrey,  the  harness  of  which  was  red 
velvet,  with  gold  fringe  and  gold  lace-work.  He  gets  on  his 
horse  without  assistance,  though  he  is  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
Every  fifteen  yards  or  so,  he  stops  and  gives  his  benediction 
to  the  assembled  people.  After  him,  came  three  cardinals, 
and  then  about  a  hundred  men-at-arms,  lance  on  thigh,  and 
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armed  at  all  points,  except  the  head.  There  was  another 
palfrey,  of  the  same  colour  and  with  the  same  harness  as  that 
he  rode,  following  him,  together  with  a  mule,  a  handsome 
white  charger,  a  litter,  and  two  grooms,  who  carried  portman- 
teaus at  their  saddlebow.  The  ^same  day  M.  de  Montaigne 
took  some  more  turpentine,  without  any  other  reason  for  it 
than  that  he  had  a  cold,  and  soon  aflerwards  he  passed  a  good 
deal  of  grayeL 

On  the  11th  of  January,  in  the  morning,  as  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne was  leaving  his  house  on  horseback  to  go  to  the  bank- 
er's, there  came  by  the  officers  of  justice  who  were  taking  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Catena,  a  famous  robber  and  captain 
of  banditti,  who  had  kept  all  Italy  in  terror,  and  of  whom 
they  relate  some  frightful  murders,  especially  of  two  capuchins, 
whom,  under  the  promise  of  sparing  their  lives,  he  induced  to 
deny  God,  and  whom  he  then  murdered,  without  any  provo- 
cation either  of  gain  or  revenge.  He  waited  to  see  the  spec- 
tacle. Besides  the  forms  observed  in  France  on  these 
occasions,  they  carry  before  the  criminal  a  tall  crucifix,  cov- 
ered with  black  cloth ;  and  on  both  sides  of  him  walk  a 
number  of  men  with  linen  robes  and  masks,  who,  he  was  told, 
were  Roman  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  criminals  to  the 
place  of  execution  and  returning  with  their  bodies.  Two  of 
these,  or  two  monks,  he  could  not  tell  which,  were  in  the  cart 
with  the  criminal,  preaching  and  praying,  one  of  them  keep- 
ing constantly  before  his  face,  and  causing  him  every  minute 
to  kiss,  a  picture  representing  our  Saviour ;  this  is  done  that 
the  spectators  may  not  see  his  face.  When  they  got  to  the 
gallows,  which  is  formed  of  a  cross-beam  resting  on  two  sup- 
porters, they  kept  this  picture  dose  before  his  face,  till  he 
was  thrown  off.  He  made  a  commonplace  death  of  it, 
neither  moving  nor  speaking;  he  was  a  dark  man,  about 
thirty  years  old.  After  he  was  strangled,  they  cut  his  body 
into  four  quarters,  for  they  simply  inflict  death  upon  criminals, 
reserving  any  punishment  beyond  that  for  the  dead  bodies, 
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and  M.  de  Montaigne  temarked  here,  what  he  had  said  else- 
where,^ that  punishments  so  inflicted  have  a  vast  effect  upon 
the  populace ;  for  the  spectators  here,  who  had  not  evinced 
the  slightest  commiseration  while  the  living  man  was  being 
Wrangled,  burst  out  into  piteous  cries  and  groans  at  every 
blow  that  was  given,  when  they  were  cutting  up  his  dead 
body.  As  soon  as  the  execution  was  over,  several  Jesuits,  or 
whatever  they  were,  mounted  upon  trestles  at  different  points, 
and  began  exhorting  the  people  to  take  warning  by  the  ex- 
ample they  had  just  witnessed.  We  remarked  in  Italy,  and 
especially  at  Home,  that  there  were  hardly  any  bells  for  the 
service  of  the  church ;  there  are  fewer  of  these  at  Rome,  than 
in  the  most  insignificant  town  in  France ;  neither  are  there 
aoy  images  in  the  churches,  except  some  that  have  just  been 
erected.     Many  of  the  older  churches  have  none  at  all. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  he  took  another  dose  of  turpen- 
tine, without  producing  any  apparent  effect  On  the  same 
day,  I  witnessed  the  execution  of  two  brothers,  servants  of 
the  governor's  secretary,  who  had  killed  their  master  a  few 
days  before,  within  the  very  palace  of  Seigneur  Jacomo  de 
Buoncompagno,  the  pope's  son.  They  first  tore  their  flesh 
with  redhot  pincers,  and  then  cut  off  their  right  hands,  in 
front  of  the  palace ;  and  after  they  had  cut  off  their  hands, 
they  killed  a  couple  of  capons,  which  they  ripped  open,  and 
applied  to  the  criminals'  bleeding  stumps.  They  were  then 
taken  to  the  scaffold,  where  they  were  first  knocked  down 
with  a  heavy  club-stick,  and  then  had  their  throats  cut ;  a 
mode  of  punishment,  I  was  told,  sometimes  practised  at  Rome, 
though  I  was  also  informed  that  it  was  a  mode  of  punishment 
adapted  to  the  particular  offence,  the  men  having  assassi- 
nated their  master  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  size  of  Rome,  M.  de  Montaigne  said  that  ^  the 
space  encircled  by  the  waUs,  two  thirds  of  which  are  unoc- 
copied,  comprehending  both  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  might 
about  equal  the  extent  of  Paris,  including  all  the  faubourgs 

1  In  Ui  BsMyB. 
VOL.  IV.  20 
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from  one  end  to  the  other ;  but  if  70a  estimate  the  size  by  the 
number  and  crowding  of  hoases,  he  thinks  that  Borne  ifl  not 
a  third  the  size  of  Paris ;  though  in  the  number  and  gran- 
deur of  public  buildings^  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  streets  and 
houses,  Borne  is  far  superior." 

He  found  the  winter  nearly  as  cold  as  that  of  Gascony. 
There  were  some  severe  frosts  about  Christmas  day,  and 
some  almost  insupportably  cold  winds.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  frequent  storms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and 
hail.  The  palaces  have  a  great  number  of  suites  <^  apart- 
ments, one  afler  another ;  you  have  to  go  through  three  or 
four  rooms,  before  yon  arrive  at  the  principal  ap>artmeDta.  In 
some  houses,  where  M.  de  Montaigne  was  invited  to  state 
dinners,  the  sideboards  are  not  in  the  diping-rooms,  but  in 
an  anteroom,  and  they  fetch  your  wine  thence  as  you  want 
it ;  it  is  in  this  room  that  the  services  of  pUite  are  displayed. 

Thursday,  26th  of  January,  we  went  to  see  Mount  Janica- 
lum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  closely  examined 
the  various  objects  of  curiosity  there.  Among  other  things, 
he  saw  a  large  bit  of  old  wall,  which  had  come  to  light  two 
days  before.  From  this  elevation  you  can  contemplate,  at 
one  view,  the  whole  extent  of  Bome,  which  you  cannot  do 
near  so  well  from  any  other  point  On  leaving  this  place,  he 
went  to  the  Vatican,  to  see  the  statues  which  stand  in  nidies 
in  the  Belvidere,  and  the  fine  gallery  of  paintings  that  the 
pope  is  collecting  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  which  is  neaily 
finished.  Somewhere  or  other  in  this  excnrsion,  he  lost  his 
purse  and  its  contents ;  and  he  imagined  that  in  giving  ahns, 
which  he  had  done  two  or  three  times,  and  the  weather  being 
wet  and  disagreeable,  in  his  huiry  to  replace  his  pm^e  it  had 
slipped  down  his  breeches,  instead  oi  going  into  his  pod^et 
Every  day,  he  amused  himself  with  going  about  and  study- 
ing every  part  of  Bome  in  detaiL  When  he  first  arrived,  he 
had  hired  a  Frendiman  for  a  guide,  but  this  fellow  having 
taken  hunself  off  one  day  in  consequence  of  some  pique,  IL 
de  Montaigne  determined  to  do  without  any  guide  at  all,  be- 
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jond  some  maps  and  books  that  he  bought,  and  used  to  read 
orernighty  pnttmg  the  infonnatioii  he  had  thus  acquired  into 
practical  use  the  next  day ;  and  in  this  way  he  soon  nuule 
himself  so  thoroughly  a  master  of  the  matter,  that  he  could 
have  guided  his  guide. 

He  observed :  ^  that  there  is  nodiing  to  be  seen  of  ancient 
Rome  bat  the  sky  under  which  it  had  risen  and  stood,  and 
the  outline  of  its  form ;  that  the  knowledge  he  had  of  it  was 
altc^ther  abstract  and  oontempladre,  no  image  of  it  remain- 
ing to  satisfy  the  senses ;  that  those  who  said  that  the  ruins 
of  Rome  at  least  remained,  said  more  than  they  were  war- 
ranted in  saying ;  for  the  ruins  o£  so  stupendous  and  awful  a 
fabric  would  enforce  more  honour  and  reverence  for  its  mem- 
ory ;  nothing,  he  said,  remained  of  Rome  but  its  sepulchre. 
The  world,  in  hatred  of  its  long  domination,  had  first  de- 
stroyed and  broken  in  pieces  the  various  parts  of  this  won- 
drous body ;  and  then,  finding  that,  even  though  prostrate 
and  dead,  its  disfigured  remains  still  fiUed  them  with  fear  and 
hate,  they  buried  the  ruin  itself  $  that  the  few  indications  of 
what  it  had  been,  which  still  tottered  above  its  grave,  fortune 
had  permitted  to  remain  there,  as  some  evidence  of  the  infi- 
nite greatness  which  so  many  ages,  so  many  intestine  and 
parricidal  blows,  and  the  never-ending  conspiracy  of  the 
world  against  it,  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  extinguish; 
but  that,  in  all  probability,  even  the  disfigured  members  that 
did  remain,  were  the  least  worthy  of  all  those  that  had  ex- 
isted, the  malignant  fury  of  the  enemies  of  that  immortal 
glory  having  impelled  them  to  destroy,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  which  was  finest  and  most  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
imperial  city ;  that  the  buildings  in  this  bastard  Rome,  which 
the  modems  were  raising  upon,  or  appending  to^  the  glorious 
structures  €ff  the  antique  world,  though  they  sufficed  enough 
to  exdte  the  admiration  of  the  present  age,  yet  seemed  to 
him  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  nests,  which  the  rocka 
and  the  swallows  construct  upon  the  roofs  and  walls  of  the 
churches  in  France,  which  the  Huguenots  have  demolished. 
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Naj,  when  he  oonsidered  the  space  which  this  tomb  occapies, 
he  feared  that  the  real  extent,  even  of  that,  was  not  known  ; 
he  doubted  whether  the  greater  portion  of  the  grave  itself 
had  not  been  buried ;  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  enormous 
pile  which,  years  ago,  was  formed  merely  of  such  miserable 
diggiogs-up,  as  bits  of  tiles  and  broken  pots,  a  pile  which  had 
attained  the  height  and  size  of  many  natural  mountains  ^  (for 
he  considered  it  to  be  as  high  as  the  hill  of  Gurson,^  and 
twice  as  large),  was  an  express  ordinance  of  fate,  to  let  the 
world  thoroughly  understand,  by  this  strange  and  amazing 
proof  of  grandeur,  how  surpassing  was  the  glory  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  city  against  which  they  had  conspired.     He 
said  he  could- not  at  all  comprehend,  when  he  saw  the  limited 
space  of  some  of  these  seven  hills,  especially  the  most  famous, 
such  as  the  Gapitoline  and  the  Palatine,  how  they  could  have 
held  so  great  a  number  of  buildings  as  have  been  ascribed  to 
them.     Merely  looking  at  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  the  site  of  the  Forum  Bomanum,  the  ruins  of  which 
look  like  a  mighty  mountain,  just  fallen  asunder,  he  could 
hardly  understand  how  two  such  edifices  could  stand  even  cm 
the  whole  space  of  the  Capitoline-hiU,  yet,  besides  these,  there 
were  on  the  hill  twenty-five  or  thirty  temples,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  private  houses.     But,  in  truth,  many  of  the  conject- 
ures which  one  has  formed  from  pictures  of  the  ancient  city, 
are  not  at  all  borne  out,  when  you  get  there,  for  even  the  site 
has  undergone  infinite  changes  ;  some  of  the  valleys  are  filled 
up,  even  the  deepest  of  them,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Vda- 
brum,  which,  on  account  of  its  lying  so  low,  was  selected  as 
the  main  sewer  of  the  city,  and  formed  a  watercourse,  even 
this  has  now  become  as  high  as  the  other  natural  mountains 
which  surround  it,  and  this  has  solely  been  done  by  the  grad- 
ual agglomeration  of  the  ruins  of  old  Rome ;  so,  the  Monte 
Savello  is  nothing  but  the  heaped-up  ruins  of  part  of  the  the- 
atre of  Marcellus.    He  fully  believed  that  an  andent  Roman, 
could  one  be  brought  back,  would  not  be  able  to  recognize 
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tbe  place.  It  has  more  than  once  happened  that,  after  dig- 
ging a  long  way  down,  the  workmen  have  come  to  the  top  of 
some  high  column,  which  still  remained  standing  on  its  hase 
far  beneath.  The  modem  architects  never  think  of  looking 
for  anj  other  foundation  for  their  houses  than  the  tops  of  old 
buildings,  the  roofs  of  which  ordinarilj  form  the  floors  of 
modem  cellars,  deeming  it  in  no  way  necessary  to  make  any 
examination  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  old  edifice  itself,  or 
the  stability  of  its  walls  ;  they  securely  base  their  own  struc- 
ture upon  the  ruined  tops  of  the  structure  below,  just  as  chance 
has  happened  to  dispose  them  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
here  they  raise  their  modem  palaces,  as  firm  and  safe  as 
though  the  foundations  were  solid  rocks.  There  are  many 
whole  streets,  that  stand  above  the  old  ones,  full  thirty  feet." 
On  the  28th  of  January,  he  had  an  attack  of  the  colic,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  pursuing  his  usual  avoca- 
tion«;,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  passed  a  tolerably  large  stone, 
with  several  smaller  ones.  On  the  30th,  he  went  to  see  the 
most  ancient  religious  ceremony  in  existence,  the  circumcision 
of  the  Jews ;  a  ceremony  which  he  regarded  with  great  in- 
terest and  attention,  and  which  he  was  provided  with  a  con- 
venient place  to  witness.  He  had  previously  attended  their 
synagogue  one  Saturday  moming,  and  seen  them  at  prayers, 
their  practice  in  which,  resembling  that  of  the  Calvinist 
church,  is  to  sing,  at  the  pitch  of  their  voice,  various  passages 
from  the  Bible,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  They  observe  the 
cadences,  but  there  is  sad  discord,  owing  to  the  confusion  of 
80  many  voices  of  every  age;  for  the  children,  even  the 
youngest  amongst  them,  take  part  in  the  concert,  and  moreover, 
the  great  majority  of  the  congregation  have  but  a  very  in- 
different knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  pAy  no  more  atten- 
tioti  to  their  service  than  we  do  to  ours,  talking  among  them- 
selves of  quite  different  matters,  and  exhibiting  but  very 
Blight  reverence  for  their  mysteries.  They  wash  their  hands 
on  coming  in,  but  never  take  off  their  caps  while  at  their 
devotions,  for  that  they  consider  would  be  a  crying  sin.    They 
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bow  the  head,  however,  and  kneel  at  particular  parts  of  ihdr 
service.  Upon  their  shoulders,  or  on  the  head,  they  wear  a 
sort  of  linen  shawl,  with  long  fringe ; — ^but  it  would  take  up 
too  much  time  to  give  an  account  of  all  he  remarked.  Afler 
dinner,  the  principal  divines  among  them  take  it  bj  turns  to  read 
comments,  in  the  Italian  language,  upon  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  set  apart  for  that  particular  daj.  After  he  has  finished, 
some  other  rabbi  present  selects  one  of  the  party,  and  some- 
times two  or  three,  one  afler  another,  to  argue  with  the  reader 
upon  the  various  opinions  he  has  expressed.  The  person 
who  read  the  lesson,  when  we  were  there,  seemed  to  M.  de 
Montaigne  to  display  very  considerable  eloquence  and  power 
of  mind,  in  the  arguments  he  put  forward.  As  to  the  opera- 
tion of  circumcising,  it  is  performed  in  the  child's  house,  in 
the  most  convenient  and  lightest  room  they  have.  In  the 
house  where  he  went  to  see  this  ceremony,  as  there  was  no 
room  in  it  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  operation  was 
performed  in  the  passage.  There  is  a  godfather  and  a  god- 
mother, as  among  us,  and  the  godfather  names  the  child. 
Circumcision  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth. 
The  godfather  sits  down  on  a  table,  and  puts  a  pillow  on  his 
knees ;  the  godmother  brings  him  the  child,  and  then  leaves 
the  room.  The  child  is  swaddled  in  the  same  way  that  ours 
are;  the  godfather  takes  off  the  wrappers,  and  meanwhile 
the  person  who  la  to  perform  the  operation,  and  all  the  other 
persons  present  begin  to  sing,  and  continue  to  sing  all  the 
time  the  operation  lasts,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  officiating  person  need  not  be  a  rabbi,  and  the  office  is 
one  greatly  sought  after,  it  being  considered  great  good  luck 
to  be  often  called  upon  to  perform  it ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  a 
frequent  practice  to  purchase  the  invitation  to  officiate,  by 
offering  to  bestow  a  dress,  or  some  other  present,  on  the  child. 
They  believe  that  he  who  has  circumcised  a  certain  number, 
I  did  not  hear  how  many,  when  he  is  dead,  has  this  privilege, 
that  his  mouth  is  never  eaten  by  worms.  Upon  the  table, 
where  the  godfather  is  seated,  are  displayed  the  various  in- 
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struments  made  use  of  on  the  occasion ;  and,  besides  these,  a 
man  standing  bj  the  table  has  a  vial  of  wine,  and  a  glass. 
On  the  ground  there  is  a  chafingdish,  at  which  the  operator, 
before  he  commences  proceedings,  warms  his  hands.  The  child 
being  by  this  time  stripped,  the  godfather  places  him  firmly 
on  his  knee,  with  his  head  towards  himself.  The  officiating 
friend  then  completes  the  operation,  which  appears  to  require 
some  dexterity,  and  to  be  rather  a  painful  one ;  but  they 
never  find  it  to  be  at  all  dangerous,  and  the  wound  heals  in 
four  or  five  days.  The  child  makes  an  outcry,  but  hardly 
more  than  our  own  children  do,  when  they  are  baptized. 
There  is  one  part  of  the  operation  very  curious ;  as  soon  as 
the  gland  is  laid  open,  they  present  the  officiator  with  wine, 
which  having  taken  a  small  portion  of,  he  sucks  the  bleeding 
gland,  and  spits  out  the  blood ;  this  he  repeats  three  times. 
They  then  give  him,  on  a  bit  of  paper,  a  red  powder,  which 
they  call  dragon's-blood,  with  which  he  covers  the  wound,  and 
then  envelops  the  part  operated  upon  in  strips  of  linen,  cut  in 
a  particular  fashion  for  the  purpose.  After  this,  they  give 
him  a  glass  of  wine,  over  which  he  pronounces  some  prayer, 
which  is  supposed  to  confer  a  blessing  on  the  wine.  Then, 
having  first  sipped  the  wine,  he  dips  his  finger  in  it  three  sue* 
cessive  times,  and  each  time  moistens  the  child's  mouth  with 
it;  the  glass  is  then  taken  to  the  mother  and  her  female 
fidends,  who  are  assembled  in  another  part  of  the  house,  and 
they  drink  the  remainder  of  the  wine.  Then  some  one  takes 
a  silver  instrument,  as  round  as  a  ball,  with  a  long  handle ; 
and  this  instrument,  which  is  full  of  little  holes,  like  oui 
rinaigrettesy  is  put  first  to  the  nose  of  the  offidator,  then  to 
the  child,  and  then  to  the  godfather,  the  notion  being  that  the 
odour  it  exhales  has  a  power  to  fortify  and  raise  the  mind  for 
devotion.  The  blood  which  has  adhered  to  the  officiator's 
mouth  is  not  cleansed  away  till  after  the  ceremonies  are  com- 
pleted. 

On  the  8th,  and  on  the  12th,  he^  had  a  slight  attack  of 
colic,  and  passed  several  stones,  without  much  pain. 
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The  carnival  at  Borne  this  year  was,  by  the  pope's  per- 
mission, more  unrestricted  than  has  been  known  for  sevenl 
years  past,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  us  any  great  things. 
Along  the  Corso,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  streets  here,  and 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  drcumstanoe,  they  have  races, 
sometimes  between  four  or  five  children,  sometimes  between 
Jews,  sometimes  between  old  men  stripped  naked,  who  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  street  The  only  amusing  thing  is 
to  see  them  run  past  the  place  where  you  are.  They  have 
races  also  with  horses,  which  are  ridden  by  little  boys,  who 
urge  them  on  with  incessant  whipping;  and  there  are  ass- 
races,  and  exhibitions  of  buffaloes,  which  are  driven  along 
at  full  speed  by  men  on  horseback,  armed  with  long  goads. 
There  is  a  prize  assigned  for  each  race,  which  they  call 
dpcdo  ;  it  consists  generally  of  a  piece  of  velvet  or  cloth.  In 
one  part  of  the  street,  where  there  is  more  room  for  the 
ladies  to  look  on,  the  gentlemen  run  at  the  quintain,  mounted 
upon  splendid  horses,  in  the  management  of  which  they  ex- 
hibit much  grace ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  nobility 
here  more  excel  than  in  equestrian  exercises.  The  scafibld- 
ing  which  M.  de  Montaigne  had  set  up  for  himself  and  his 
friends  cost  them  three  crowns ;  but  then  it  was  situated  in 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  street  On  this  occasion,  you 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  seeing  the  pretty  women 
of  Bome  at  your  leisure  ;  for  in  Italy  they  wear  no  masks,  as 
they  do  in  France,  but  show  the  whole  face.  As  to  any  rare 
or  perfect  beauty,  he  observed,  you  do  not  find  it  here  any 
more  than  among  us ;  and,  indeed,  except  in  three  or  four  in- 
stances, he  had  seen  nothing  remarkable  in  this  way  ;  but  the 
general  run  of  women  here  are  agreeable-looking,  and  you  do 
not  see  so  many  ugly  fiices  as  in  France.  The  head,  and  the 
figure  below  the  girdle,  are  far  more  becomingly  arranged 
than  among  us ;  but  their  custom  of  having  the  waist  exceed- 
ingly loose  gives  them  all  the  appearance  of  being  with  child ; 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  among  them,  for  the  most 
part,  is  softer  and  gentler,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  mi^estic, 
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dmn  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  run  of  French  women. 
As  to  their  dress,  there  is  no  comparison  between  them  and 
oar  women ;  every  article  of  it  is  resplendent  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones.  Wherever  they  show  themselves  in 
poblic,  whether  taking  the  air,  or  at  festivals,  or  at  the  thea- 
tre, they  keep  apart  from  the  men  ;  but  in  their  dances  they 
mingle  unrestrictedly.  The  men  are  very  plainly  dressed  on 
an  occasions,  in  black  and  Florence  serge ;  they  are  somewhat 
daiker  complexioned  than  we.  The  nobles  among  them, 
dukes,  marquisses,  counts,  seldom  make  use  of  their  titles, 
which  I  was  rather  surprised  at,  seeing  that  ordinarily  there 
was  little  else  by  which  to  distinguish  them,  for  they  are 
somewhat  mean-looking.  They  are  very  kind  and  courteous, 
despite  what  is  said  of  them  by  some  of  our  countrymen,  who 
can  all  men  rude  and  ungracious  who  do  not  choose  to  put  up 
with  their  impertinence.  We  do  all  we  can  to  get  ourselves 
into  ill  odour  in  Italy ;  but  they  have  still  so  much  of  their 
old  respect  and  affection  for  France,  as  makes  them  welcome 
and  treat  kindly  aU  those  of  our  countrymen  who  choose  to 
behave  with  ordinary  decency. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  he  (Montaigne)  went  to  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  governor,  where  the  preparations  were  on 
a  very  grand  scale.  Amongst  the  rest,  he  particularly  ad- 
mired an  arena  of  an  oval  form,  richly  fitted  up  for  tilting ; 
the  sports  here  took  place  in  the  evening,  before  supper. 
Another  thing  he  was  especially  struck  with  was  the  manner 
in  which  they  covered  the  fioor,  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  devices,  of  a  red  colour.  The 
floor  had  previously  been  covered  with  a  thin  white  plaster ; 
upon  this  they  laid  pieces  of  parchment,  or  leather,  in  which 
various  devices  were  cut  out ;  and  then,  passing  a  brush  with 
Ted  paint  over  this  open  work,  the  devices  became  instantly 
transferred  to  the  white  floor ;  and  this  was  done  so  rapidly 
that  in  two  hours'  time  the  whole  nave  of  a  church  could  be 
thns  painted.  At  supper,  the  ladies  were  waited  upon  by 
their  cavaliers,  who  stand  behind  their  chairs,  ready  to  hand 
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them  wine,  or  whatever  else  they  require.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  roasted  fowls  served  up,  with  all  their  £?alb- 
ers  on,  as  when  alive ;  capons  cooked  entire,  in  glass  cases ; 
a  vast  quantity  of  hares  and  rabbits,  with  some  live  kids  stuck 
up  to  the  necks  in  paste.  He  noticed  that  the  table-linen  was 
admirably  folded.  The  ladies'  table,  when  dinner  was  over, 
was  taken  away  in  pieces,  and  underneath  it  appeared  another, 
ready  laid  and  covered  with  sweetmeats  and  confections. 
There  were  two  parties  of  gentlemen  running  at  the  quintain. 
They  have  plenty  of  horses  here,  and  much  finer  ones  than 
ours. 

[^The  Secretart^s  labours,  it  vnU  he  seen,  terminated  here. 
The  rest  of  the  work  was  written  hy  Montaigne* s  own  hand,'\ 

Having  sent  home  the  person  who  has  hitherto  undertaken 
this  fine  piece  of  work,  and  seeing  that  he  has  got  so  far  with 
it,  I  must  needs  continue  it  myself,  though  I  by  no  means 
relish  the  trouble. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  walk, 
I  saw  in  a  small  chapel  a  priest  in  his  robes,  busied  in  curing 
a  demoniac ;  the  patient  seemed  a  man  overwhelmed,  and,  as 
it  were,  half  dead  with  melancholy.  They  were  holding  him 
on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  with  some  doth  or  other  round 
his  neck,  by  which  he  was  secured.  The  priest  first  read  out 
of  his  breviary  a  vast  number  of  prayers  and  exorcisms,  com- 
manding the  devil  to  quit  that  afflicted  body.  Then  speaking 
to  the  patient,  addressing  first  himself,  and  then  the  devil 
which  possessed  him,  he  repeated  his  commands  to  the  devil 
to  withdraw,  and  attacked  the  poor  patient  with  his  fists,  and 
spat  on  his  face,  by  way  of  assailing  the  demon.  The  de- 
moniac every  now  and  then  returned  some  unmeaning  answer 
to  the  priesf  s  questions  ;  replying,  sometimes  for  himself,  to 
explain  what  were  the  symptoms  of  his  malady ;  and  some- 
times for  the  devil,  to  express  how  the  said  devil  feared  God, 
and  how  he  dreaded  the  exorcisms  which  were  being  de- 
nounced against  him.     Aiier  this  had  gone  on  for  8C»ne  time. 
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the  priest,  as  a  last  effort,  went  to  the  altar,  and  taking  the 
pix,  which  held  the  Oorptu  Domini,  in  his  lefl  hand,  and  a 
lighted  taper  in  the  other,  which  he  held  down  so  that  it 
might  hum  away,  he  said  seyeral  prayers,  and  at  the  end  of 
them  pronoanced  a  fierce  anathema  against  the  devil,  with 
as  load  and  authoritative  a  voice  as  he  could  assume.  When 
the  fiist  taper  was  burnt  down  nearly  to  his  fingers,  he  took  a 
second,  and  afterwards  a  third.  Then  he  replaced  the  pix, 
and  came  back  to  the  patient,  whom,  after  addressing  a  few 
words  to  him  simply  as  a  man,  he  caused  to  be  untied,  and 
directed  his  friends  to  take  him  home.  He  told  us  that  this 
was  a  devil  of  the  worst  sort,  a  terribly  obstinate  devil,  whom 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  dislodge.  He  then  gave 
ten  or  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who  were  present,  an  account  of 
several  cases  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him ;  he  mentioned, 
in  particular,  that  the  day  before,  he  had  freed  a  woman 
from  a  very  big  devil,  that  had  been  long  molesting  her,  and 
who^  as  he  was  quitting  her,  discharged  through  her  mouth  a 
quantity  of  nails  and  pins,  and  a  lock  of  his  hair.  He  added, 
that  the  woman's  friends  had  come  to  tell  him  that  she  was 
not  quite  recovered  yet,  but  that  he  had  explained  that  this 
was  only  because  a  smaller  and  less  malicious  demon  had 
taken  possession  of  her  that  morning ;  but  that  this  sort  of 
devil,  for  he  knew  all  the  different  sorts,  and  the  particular 
distinctions  between  them,  was  very  easy  to  dislodge.  How- 
ever, I  saw  no  more  of  his  conjurations.  The  man  I  spoke 
of  did  nothing  but  grind  his  teeth  and  make  faces  when  they 
presented  the  Corpus  Domini  to  him ;  every  now  and  then 
he  muttered  n  fata  volenti  for  he  was  a  notary,  and  knew  a 
little  Latin. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  I  went  to  St  Sixtus's.  The  priest, 
who  was  performing  mass,  stood  behind  the  great  altar,  with 
his  face  towards  the  people.  There  was  no  one  behind  him. 
The  pope  came  here  the  same  day ;  it  was  only  a  few  days 
before  that  he  had  removed  the  nuns,  who  previously  lived 
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there,  and  had  fitted  up  their  part  of  the  huilding  as  a  hos- 
pital for  the  poor  people,  who  tiU  then  were  begging  about 
the  city,  and  a  very  comfortable  place  he  provided  for  them. 
The  cardinals  had  each  contributed  twenty  crowns  towaixis 
the  expenses,  and  other  private  persons  had  made  handsome 
donations  for  the  same  purpose.  The  pope  himself  endowed 
the  hospital  with  ^ye  hundred  crowns  a  month.  There  are 
at  Rome  a  number  of  private  establishments  which  exhibit 
the  utmost  piety  and  charity.  I  should  say,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  here  are  less  religious  than  in  the  large 
towns  in  France,  but  as  for  the  forms  of  religion,  they  are  no- 
where more  numerous,  or  better  kept  up.  I  am  writing  this 
in  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  I  will  give  two  examples  of 
what  I  have  just  said.  A  certain  friend  of  mine  was  in  bed 
with  a  wench,  and  exei*cislng  her  in  her  profession,  when  the 
bell  rung  to  Ave  Maria  ;  whereupon  the  girl  leaped  up  from 
the  bed,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  to  say  the  prescribed 
prayer.  On  another  occasion,  the  same  gentleman  was  with  a 
girl,  when  all  at  once  the  mamma  (for  most  of  these  girls  live 
with  some  old  woman,  whom  they  call  mother  or  aunt)  came 
thundering  at  the  door,  and,  on  being  admitted,  rushed  up  to 
the  girl  in  a  perfect  fury,  and  tore  from  her  neck  a  ribbon 
from  which  hung  a  small  Madonna,  which  she  feared  might 
be  contaminated  by  the  impurity  of  the  wearer ;  and  the  girl 
herself  manifested  extreme  contrition  at  having  forgotten  to 
take  it  from  her  neck,  as  it  was  her  custom  to  do  upon  these 
occasions. 

The  ambassador  from  the  Muscovite  came  also  to  this 
church  to-day,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  and  a  cassock 
of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  hat  like  a  nightcap,  also  of  doth 
of  gold,  edged  with  fur,  and  beneath  this,  another  cap  of 
cloth  of  silver.  This  is  the  second  ambassador  from  Mus- 
covy to  the  pope.  The  first  was  in  the  time  of  Paul  HI. 
The  general  notion  was  that  his  business  with  the  pope  was 
to  get  him  to  interpose  in  the  war  which  the  King  of  Poland 
was  waging  with  his  master,  the  ambassador  alleging  that 
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MnsooYj  had  to  soBtain  the  first  shock  from  the  Turk,  and 
that  if  the  Pole  succeeded  in  weakening  him,  he  should  be 
unable  to  encounter  any  other  enemj,  which  would  be  open- 
ing a  wide  window  for  the  Turk  to  get  through  to  attack 
Christendom  ;  and  the  ambassador,  as  a  further  inducement, 
offered  to  make  some  compromise  or  other  as  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Greek  Churchl 
He  had  apartments  assigned  him  in  the  governor's  house,  the 
same  as  those  the  ambassador  in  Paul  the  Third's  time  had, 
and  was  entertained  at  the  pope's  expense.  He  had  stickled 
a  long  time  at  kissing  the  pope's  feet,  insisting  that  he  would 
only  kiss  his  right  hand ;  and  he  would  not  give  way,  till  it 
was  shown  him  that  the  emperor  himself  was  liable  to  this 
ceremony,  for  the  example  of  kings  was  not  sufficient  for  him. 
He  knew  no  other  language  than  his  own,  and  had  come  un- 
provided with  an  interpreter.  He  had  only  three  or  four 
men  in  his  train,  who  said  they  had  passed  through  Po- 
land in  disguise,  threatened  every  hour  with  great  dangers. 
His  nation  is  so  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  that  he  brought  with  him  to  Venice  letters  from  his 
master,  addressed  to  the  chief  governor  of  the  seigneary  of 
Venice.  When  he  was  asked  what  this  inscription  meant, 
he  told  them  that  the  people  of  his  country  thought  that 
Venice  was  a  place  under  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  and 
that  he  placed  governors  over  it,  as  over  Bologna  and  other 
cities.  God  knows  how  the  magnificos  reUshed  this  specimen 
of  ignorance  !  He  brought  presents,  both  to  them  and  to  the 
pope,  of  sables  and  black  fox-skins,  a  fur  still  more  rich  and 
rare  than  the  other. 

On  the  6th  March,  I  went  to  see  the  library  of  the  Vati- 
can, which  occupies  five  or  six  rooms,  going  one  out  of 
another.  There  are  a  great  number  of  books  fastened  to 
desks ;  and  others  in  coffers,  which  were  all  opened  for  me ; 
there  are  also  a  quantity  of  manuscripts,  among  which  I  es- 
pecially noticed  a  Seneca,  and  the  Opuscula  of  Plutarch. 
The  other  remarkable  features  were  a  statue  of  the  good 
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Aristides,  with  »  fine  bold  head,  thick  beard,  hi^  forehead, 
and  a  countenance  foil  of  gentleness  and  true  majesty ;  his 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  whidi  is  a 
work  of  great  antiquity ;  a  Chinese  book,  in  rude  characters, 
written  upon  some  peculiar  material,  softer  and  finer  than  oar 
paper ;  and,  as  the  leaves  are  too  thin  to  bear  the  ink  on  both 
sides,  only  one  side  is  used;  the  leaves  are  all  rolled  upw 
They  say  that  this  paper  is  the  bark  of  some  tree.  I  also 
saw  here  a  bit  of  the  ancient  pctpynUf  on  which  were  written 
some  unknown  characters.  This  also  is  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
I  was  shown,  too,  the  breviary  of  St  Gr^ory,  in  manuscript; 
it  bears  no  date,  but  they  maintain  that  it  has  descended  finom 
him  to  the  present  pope,  from  hand  to  hand,  in  regular  suc- 
cession.^ It  is  a  missal,  much  the  same  as  ours ;  and  was 
brought  to  the  last  Council  of  Trent,  as  an  authority  for  r^- 
ulating  our  religious  ceremonies.  I  saw  also  a  book  by  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  which  the  author  has  made  several  cor- 
rections with  his  own  hand ;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
bad  scribe,  making  use  of  a  small  and  illegible  diaracter, 
even  worse  than  my  own.  Item,  a  Bible  printed  on  parch- 
ment, one  of  those  that  Plantein  not  long  since  printed,  in 
four  languages,^  and  which  King  Philip  sent  to  the  present 
pope,  as  is  stated  in  an  inscription  on  the  binding.  Itemy  the 
original  of  the  book  that  the  King  of  England  *  wrote  against 
Luther,  and  which  he  sent,  about  fifty  years  ago,*  to  Pope 
Leo  X.,  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  with  this  fine  Latin 
distich,  also  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Anglomm  Rex  Henricas,  Leo  decime,  mittit 
Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem  et  amicitiflB.' 

I  read  the  prefaces,  the  one  to  the  pope,  the  other  to  the 
reader ;  the  royal  author  claims  that  the  defects  of  his  worfc 

1  Dna  MonteigM  reftr  to  St.  Chogory^,  «  Popt  Leo  X.  died  ISSl. 

iurnamed  tbe  Great,  or  to  Gregory  n.,  &  The   kamed  will   dliooTer  »  fttae 

nhotealMM^red  aiftMdat?  quAiitily  in   (litie  Uma,  Imt  crotrnad 

t  The  Polyglot  Bible,  the  edition  called  heads  are  not  bound  to  attend  to  raeh 

PtaOfpn/a,  printed  by  Christopher  Plan-  trlfltf.    Pexfiapa,  fbr  dedme  should  Im 

ten,  at  Antwiarp,  In  1569,  in  8  toIs.  folio,  read  maxime. 

•Homy  Vm. 
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may  be  excused,  by  reason  of  his  other  occupations,  and  his 
own  want  of  capacity  ;  the  book  is  written  in  good  schcdastic 
Latin.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  the  library ; 
indeed,  anybody  can  go  liiere,  and  make  what  extracts  he 
pleases  ;  I  was  shown  over  the  whole  place  by  a  gentleman, 
who  invited  me  to  come  again  as  often  as  I  thought  fit  Our 
ambassador,  who  left  Rome  about  this  time,  had  complained 
to  me  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  visit  the  library,  without 
previously  making  court  to  the  Cardinal  CSiarlet,  the  libra- 
rian, which  he  did  not  choose  to  do ;  so  that  he  had  thus  been 
prevented  from  looking  at  the  manuscript  Seneca,  which  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  see ;  and  'twas  only  fortune  that  led 
me  to  make  the  attempt,  which  otherwise  his  representation 
had  almost  made  me  give  up  the  idea  of,  in  despair.  AH 
things  are  thus  easy  to  certain  turns  of  mind,  and  imprac- 
ticable to  others.  Opportunity  and  importunity  have  their 
privileges,  and  frequently  bestow  upon  individuals  what  they 
reftise  to  kings.  Curiosity  sometimes  stands  in  its  own  way, 
as  well  as  grandeur  and  power.  I  tow  here,  too,  a  manu- 
script Virgil,  written  in  a  very  large  hand,  and  in  those  long 
thin  characters  which  we  see  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  time 
of  the  emperors ;  f<»r  instance,  those  of  the  period  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  have  begun  to  lose  the  square  proportions 
of  the  antique  Latin  writings  in  the  Gothic  form.  This 
Virgil  confirmed  the  opinion  I  have  always  held,  that  the 
first  verses  ^  they  print  in  the  .^Gneid  are  supposititious ;  this 
copy  has  not  got  them.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  written  in  beautiful  gold  letters, 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  though  it  were  a  work  of  yesterday. 
The  letter  is  considerably  raised,  lying  so  solid  upon  the 
paper  that,  if  you  pass  your  hand  over  it,  you  can  feel  the 
relief.  I  believe  we  have  lost  the  use  of  this  sort  of  writ- 
ing. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  an  old  patriarch  of  Antiochy  an 

nie  ego  qui  quondam  frAgiU  modolatai  arenA,  fro. 
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Arabian,  thoroughly  versed  in  ^Ye  or  six  of  the  Eastern 
langoages,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  Greek  and  most 
of  the  other  European  tongues,  with  whom  I  had  become 
very  intimate,  gave  me  a  mixture  for  my  stone,  with  written 
directions  how  to  use  it  He  put  it  into  a  little  earthen  pot, 
where  he  told  me  it  would  keep  ten  or  twenty  years ;  and  he 
said  he  had  such  confidence  in  its  virtue,  that  he  had  little 
doubt  it  would  effect  a  thorough  cure  in  a  very  short  time. 
Lest  I  should  lose  these  directions,  I  will  put  them  down 
here :  take  of  the  drug,  a  piece  of  about  the  size  of  two  peat^, 
and  dissolve  it  in  warm  water;  this  will  make  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  five  doses,  which  you  are  to  drink  every  other 
night,  on  going  to  bed ;  you  must  make  but  a  very  light  sup- 
per on  these  occasions. 

Dining  one  day  at  Rome  with  our  ambassador,  in  oompany 
with  Muret  and  other  learned  men,  I  turned  the  conversation 
upon  the  French  translation  of  Plutarch ;  ^  and  arguing  with 
those  who  thought  less  of  it  than  I  did,  I  maintained  that,  at 
least,  where  the  translator  has  missed  the  real  meaning  of 
Plutarch,  he  has  substituted  one  that  looks  very  much  like  a 
real  meaning,  and  is  in  close  congruity  with  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  comes  after.  In  order  to  show  me  that, 
even  in  this  respect,  I  assigned  the  translator  more  than  his 
due,  they  quoted  two  passages ;  the  one,  the  detection  of 
which  they  attributed  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  son  of  M. 
Mangot,  an  advocate  of  Paris,  who  had  just  lefb  Rome, 
occurs  in  the  Life  of  Solonj  about  the  middle,  where  he 
says  that  Solon  ^' se  vantoit  qu'il  avoit  affanchi  TAttique, 
et  avoit  ost4  les  homes  qui  faisoient  les  separations  des 
heritages."  Now  here  he  is  quite  mistaken ;  for  the  Greek 
term  signifies  certain  marks  that  were  placed  upon  lands  that 
were  mortgaged  or  chargeable  with  a  quitrent,  in  order  that 
persons  about  to  purchase  them  might  be  aware  of  the  cir- 
3umstance.     What  the  translator  has  substituted  as  to  limits, 

1  By  Jaqoes  Amyot.    Th«  flitt  editloii  ifM  piibUih«d  at  Puia,  hj  Tmoomh,  IMf- 
1674}  18  Tola.  8ro. 
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is  not  at  all  recoacilable  with  the  true  meaning,  for  it  would 
tend  to  make  it  appear  that  the  lands  were  not  free,  but  com- 
mon. Stephen's  Latin  version  oomes  much  neaxer  the  buA, 
The  second  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  an  the 
l^wture  of  Children  ;  "  D'observer,"  says  the  translator, 
^  oes  regies,  cela  se  pent  plus  tost  souhaiter  que  oonseiller.'' 
Now  the  Greek  text,  these  gentlemen  told  me,  has  it :  '<  Is 
more  to  be  desired  than  hoped  for.''  The  meaning  which 
the  translator  has  substituted  for  this  dear  and  obvious  sen- 
tence, is  strangely  incorrect  and  feeble ;  and,  taking  for 
granted  that  their  version  of  the  Greek  text  was  the  right 
one,  I  readily  conceded  that  their  objection  was  good 

The  churches  in  Some  are  not  so  handsome  as  those  in  the 
other  better  sort  of  towns  in  Italy ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  churches,  both  in  Italy  and  Grermany,  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  France.  At  St  Peter's,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  new  church,  you  see  a  number  of  flags  hanging  over  your 
head,  on  either  side,  as  trophies ;  an  inscription  states  that 
these  banners  were  taken  by  the  king  from  the  Huguenots ; 
bat  it  does  not  specify  where  or  when.  Close  to  the  Gre- 
gprian  chi^l,  where  there  are  a  vast  number  of  pictures 
fixed  against  the  wall,  there  is  a  miserable,  ill-painted  repre- 
sentation of  the  battle  of  Moncontour.^  In  the  room  facing 
the  chapel  of  St  Sixtus,  fixed  against,  or  painted  on,  the  wall, 
are  a  number  of  other  pictures,  representing  events  with 
which  the  Holy  See  has  from  time  to  time  been  closely 
connected, — such,  amongst  others,  as  the  naval  battle  fought 
by  John  of  Austria.^  There  is  also  a  picture  of  the  pope,* 
treading  under  his  feet  the  head  of  the  emperor,^  who  came 
to  solicit  his  pardon,  and  to  kiss  his  holiness's  feet ;  but  it 
does  not  give  the  words  which  history  reports  to  have  been 

1  A  town  of  Potctoo,  near  which  (he  now  exist,  bat  there  is  odo  on  the  rab- 

Hogwnot  &nnj,  oommanded  bj  the  Ad-  ject,  painted  by  Georglo  Vamri,  in  th« 

mini  de  CoUgoy,  was  defeated  by  the  Great  HaU  of  the  Vatioan. 

•nny  of  Charles  IX. ,  8d  Oct. ,  IMO.  >  Alexander  m. 

s  That  of  Lepanto,  gained  over  the  «  Frederic   Barbaroflsaj  who  came  to 

Taftg,  anno  1S71.     Tm  pietnie  men-  Venice  in  the  year  1177,  to  xeoeiT*  abao- 

ttODfld  by  Kontaigae,  it  la  said,  does  not  InUon  flrom  the  pope. 
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Ufled  on  the  oocasion.^  There  are  two  pictures  of  the  death 
(^  the  Admiral  de  Chatillon,  very  well  and  correctly  painted. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  M.  de  Monlac  came  to  me^  day- 
break,  to  fulfil  the  plan  we  had  formed  the  day  before,  of  go- 
ing to  see  Ostia.  We  passed  the  Tiber  by  the  bridge  Noa- 
Signora,  and  quitted  Borne  through  the  Porta  del  Porto, 
anciently  called  Portuends.  Thence  we  rode,  for  about  eight 
miles,  through  a  tract  of  hilly  and  indifferently  fertile  coun- 
try ;  and  then,  coming  once  more  to  the  Tiber,  we  descended 
into  an  extensive  plain  of  pasture  land,  at  whose  extremity 
once  stood  a  large  town,  some  fine  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen,  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Trajan,  an  arm  of  the  Tus- 
can Sea,  which  vessels  formerly  ascended;  but  the  sea 
bestows  but  a  very  poor  supply  of  water  upon  it  now,  and 
still  less  to  another  lake  a  Uttle  beyond  it,  called  the  Arch  of 
Claudius.  We  might  have  dined  here  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Perugia,  who  was  stopping  at  the  place ;  and,  indeed,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  courteous  and  hospitable  than  the  reception 
which  these  dignitaries  and  their  household  give  you.  His 
eminence  sent  me  word  by  one  of  my  people,  who  hi^pened 
to  meet  one  of  his  officers,  that  he  had  just  right  to  complain 
of  me,  for  not  calling  upon  him ;  my  servant  himself  was 
taken  to  the  cardinal's  buttery,  and  presented  with  wine  ^nd 
other  things ;  yet  the  cardinal  had  no  sort  of  acquaintance 
with  me,  and  only  exercised  herein  the  ordinary  hospitality 
observed  towards  all  strangers  of  the  better  class ;  but  I  was 
desirous  of  getting  on,  lest  we  should  not  have  time  to  com- 
plete our  excursion  that  day,  for  we  had  gone  somewhat  out 
of  our  way  to  visit  these  ruins.  After  a  short  ride,  we  en- 
tered the  Sacred  Isle,  which  is  about  a  Gascon  league  in  ex- 
tent, and  consists  of  pasture  land.  Here  are  a  number  <^ 
marble  columns,  and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  town  of  Tra- 
jan, which  once  occupied  the  site  of  Porto;  something  or 
other  is  dug  up  every  day  by  the  pope's  direction,  and  sent 

I  These  words  were :  S^q>er  atpidem  tt  picture  Is  no  longer  at  St.  Peter^,  but 
hasiliseum  ambuUUis^  et  eoneuleabis  Uo-  the  sabjeet  Is  painted  in  the  Hall  tf  the 
nmn  «t  dro/eotum.    PsaL  90,  ▼.  18.    The    Vatioui. 
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to  Rome.  When  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  this  tract,  we 
found  that  we  had  the  Tiber  to  cross;  and  as  we  had  no 
means  of  doing  so  with  our  horses,  we  were  on  the  point  of 
retracing  our  steps,  when,  by  good  luck,  who  should  arrive  on 
the  opposite  shore  but  the  Sieurs  du  Bellay,  the  Baron 
de  Chassai,  M.  de  Marivau,  and  others.  Upon  seeing  them, 
I  cix)8sed  the  river,  and  made  an  exchange  with  them  of  our 
horses  for  theirs ;  so  that  they  returned  to  Rome  with  our 
equipage,  and  we  proceeded  on  to  Ostia,  whence  they  came, 
with  theirs. 

Ostia,  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  is  situated  on  what  was 
formerly  the  shore  of  the  Tiber ;  for  the  river  has  somewhat 
altered  its  course  since  the  town  was  built,  and  is  still  con- 
stantly quitting  its  ancient  banks.  We  made  a  hasty  break- 
fast at  a  small  tavern  here.  Further  on,  we  observed  La 
Rocca,  a  small  and  tolerably  strong  fortress,  where,  however, 
no  garrison  is  kept  up.  The  popes,  especially  the  present, 
have  built  on  this  coast  large  towers,  at  distances  of  about  a 
mile  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  descents  which  the 
Turks  have  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  making,  particu- 
larly during  the  vintage,  on  which  occasions  they  have  often 
carried  off  considerable  plunder,  and  numbers  of  prisoners. 
These  towers,  by  means  of  cannon  shots,  communicate  the 
alarm  from  one  to  the  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  notice  of 
any  apprehended  danger  is  almost  immediately  carried  to 
Rome.  Round  Ostia,  are  the  salt  marshes,  which  supply  all 
the  States  of  the  Church  with  this  article.  The  road  from 
Ostia  to  Rome,  Via  OsHensis,  is  crowded  with  evidences  of 
its  former  magnificence  and  beauty;  fine  causeways,  the 
ruins  of  a  stupendous  aqueduct,  extending  the  whole  way ;  at 
every  quarter  of  a  mile  the  remains  of  extensive  private  edi- 
fices, and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  road  still  paved  by 
those  large  square  slabs,  with  which  the  Romans  used  to  pave 
all  their  highways.  The  whole  appearance  of  this  route  fully 
justifies  the  opinion,  that  formerly,  the  entire  distance  from 
Rome  to  Ostia  exhibited  two  lines  of  fine  houses  and  other 
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structures.  Among  other  ruinsy  we  saw,  about  half-way,  on 
our  left,  the  splendid  tomb  of  a  Soman  pnetor,  the  inscrip^ 
tton  on  which  still  remains  entire.  In  Borne,  jou  lose  man  j 
of  these  inscriptions,  and  all  that  remains  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  city  is  massive  walk ;  it  was  their  method  to  make 
immense  thick  brick  walls,  which  they  faced  with  marble,  or 
some  other  white  stone,  or  hard  cement;  and  wh»!«  this  outer 
cmst  has  fallen  off,  ot  been  destroyed,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
instances,  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  inscriptions  whidi  were 
upon  them  have  of  course  disappeared  also,  and  we  have 
thus  been  deprived  of  the  source  of  a  vast  extent  of  informa- 
tion, upon  an  infinite  variety  of  matters.  These  inscriptions 
only  remain  in  cases  where  the  structures  they  illastnile^ 
were  built  of  some  massive  and  solid  substance*  The  difler- 
ent  entrances  to  Bome  are  almost  all  naked  and  uncultivated, 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  ground,  or,  more  probably,  as  I 
take  it,  to  the  circumstance  t^at  the  city  contains  a  very 
small  proportion  of  men  who  live  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  As  I  was  coming  here,  I  passed  on  the  road  a  num- 
ber of  countrymen,  making  their  way  from  the  Orisons  and 
Savoy,  to  obtain  some  employ  in  the  vineyards  and  gardens 
about  Rome,  and  they  told  me  that  this  was  their  mode  of 
obtaining  their  livelihood  T^e  city  is  nothing  but  court  and 
nobility ;  everybody  in  it  participates  in  the  universal  tone  of 
ecclesiastical  idleness.  There  is  no  trading  street  to  be  seen, 
except,  peiiiaps,  a  small  one  <»r  two  in  the  suburbs ;  there  is 
nothing  but  palaces  and  palace  grounds.  They  have  no  Rue 
de  la  Harpe  or  Rue  St  Denis  here ;  I  was  reminded  of  noth- 
ing at  Paris  but  the  Rue  de  Seine,  or  the  Qnai  des  Angua- 
tins.  There  is  hardly  any  difference  discernible  between  a 
holiday  and  a  work-day ;  all  the  week  through  there  is  some- 
thing or  other  going  on,  in  the  way  of  festival  or  show,  and 
«tt  great  a  crowd  of  spectators  on  one  day  as  on  another ;  the 
whole  population  seems  made  up  of  prelates,  nobles,  and 
ladies  riding  about  in  carriages,  and  forming  processions,  and 
of  idle  sight-seers  k)oking  at  them.  We  got  back  by  bed- 
time to 
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Bome,  fifteen  mile&  On  the  16th  March,  I  tool:  it  inla 
mj  head  to  tij  one  of  the  Booian  vapour-baths,  and  went  to 
thai  of  St  Mark,  whieh  is  oonsidered  the  best ;  I  was  treated 
with  tolerable  respect  and  attention,  though  I  went  there  un- 
attended. There  is  no  objeGti<»  to  jour  taking  a  female 
friend  with  jou  into  jonr  bath-room;  the  ladj  being,  like 
yourself,  waited  upon  by  male  attendants.  At  this  place  I 
had  mentioned  to  me  the  material  for  making  the  depilatory 
generally  used  here ;  it  consists  simply  of  two  parts  hot  lime 
azid  one  part  arsenic,  which  being  applied  to  the  hair  jou 
desire  to  remove,  accomplishes  the  object  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  On  the  17th,  I  had  a  fit  <tf  the  colic,  which 
lasted  for  five  or  aix  hours,  but  in  a  tolerably  mild  form ;  and 
socm  after  I  passed  a  stone,  about  the  size  of  the  keniel  of  a 
pineapple^  ^^d  much  the  same  shape.  There  were  rosea 
and  artichokes  to  be  had  here  in  plenty  at  this  time ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  did  not  find  the  weather  at  all  too  warm,  and  wore 
just  the  same  clothes  and  covering  as  when  at  home.  They 
have  less  fish  than  we  have  in  France ;  and  as  to  their  pike, 
they  are  ot  such  inferior  quality,  that  none  but  the  poorer 
people  ever  touch  them.  They  have  solea  and  trout,  but  Ui 
no  great  quantity;  and  barbel,  which  are  excellent,  and 
nanch  larger  than  those  you  g«)t  at  Bordeaux, — ^but  then  they 
are  dear.  Dorees  are  held  in  very  great  estimation  here,  aa 
are  their  mullet,  which  are  a  great  deal  bigger  than  ours,  and 
somewhat  finner.  The  oil  here  is  excellent,  and  leaves  none 
of  that  disagreeable  feeling  in  the  throat,  which  I  experience 
elsewhere  after  taking  much  of  it  They  have  fresh  grapes 
all  the  year  round ;  at  this  very  moment  there  are  plenty  of 
fine  bunches  hanging  from  the  vines.  The  mutton  is  very 
bad,  and  is  scarcely  thought  anything  of.  On  the  18th  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  did  homage  to  the  pope,  on  behalf  of 
King  Philip,^  for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  It  was  the  same 
ambassador  who  attended  at  this  court  to  represent  the  late 
king^  and  the  States  in  opposition  to  King  Philip.  On  my 
ipbiUpn. 
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return  from  St  Peter's,  I  met  a  man  who  mentioned  two 
curious  things;  that  the  Portuguese  paid  their  homage  in 
Passion-week ;  and  that  on  this  particular  day  the  pope's 
visitation  was  to  the  church  of  St.  John  Porta  Latino,  in 
which  church  a  party  of  Portuguese,  some  years  ago,  entered 
into  a'  yery  extraordinary  society.  They  married  one  another, 
man  to  man,  before  the  altar,  with  the  same  ceremonies  that 
we  observe  at  our  marriages;  received  the  sacrament  to- 
gether ;  read  the  same  marriage  service,  and  then  went  to 
bed  and  lived  together.  The  Bomans  remarked  hereupon 
that,  as,  in  the  other  conjunction  of  man  and  woman,  it  is 
marriage  alone  that  makes  the  connection  lawful,  so  these 
worthies  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  the  other  con- 
nection might  be  legitimized  in  like  manner,  by  preluding  it 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  Eight  or  nine  Portu- 
guese, belonging  to  this  respectable  community,  were  after- 
wards burnt  I  was  present  at  the  homage.  A  salvo  wa«: 
fired  from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  from  the  palace,^ 
and  the  ambassador  was  escorted  by  the  pope's  trumpeters, 
drummers,  and  archers.  I  did  not  go  to  see  the  ceremony 
inside.  The  Muscovite  ambassador,  who  was  seated  in  an 
opposite  window,  dressed  in  his  state  robes,  said  he  had  been 
invited  to  witness  a  grand  assemblage ;  but  that  in  his  coun- 
try, when  they  spoke  of  troops  and  horses,  they  always  meant 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand ;  and  he  made  a  jest  of  the 
whole  affair,  as  I  learnt  from  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
appointed  to  converse  with  him,  by  an  interpreter.  On 
Palm-Sunday,  at  vespers,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  churches,  a 
boy,  seated  on  a  chair  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  clothed  in  a 
large  robe  of  new  blue  tafifeta,  with  a  crown  of  olive  round 
his  head,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  white  wax  taper. 
It  was  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  who  had  that  day,  by  the  pope's 
order,  been  liberated  from  the  prison,  to  which  he  had  been 
committed  for  killing  another  boy  of  his  own  age.  At  St. 
John  Latran  there  is  to  be  seen  some  transparent  marble.' 

1  The  Vatican.  «  Probably  i 
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Next  day,  the  pope  made  the  yisitation  of  the  seven  churches. 
He  wore  white  boots,  with  a  cross  on  each  foot  made  of 
leather,  still  whiter  than  the  boots  themselves.  He  has  gen- 
erallj  with  him  a  Spanish  horse,  a  hackney,  a  mule,  and  a 
fitter,  all  harnessed  and  accoutred  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
on  this  occasion  the  horse  was  not  present.  His  squire,  who 
awaited  him,  at  the  bottom  of  St  Peter's  stairs,  had  two  or 
three  pair  of  gilt  spurs  in  his  hand,  but  the  pope  would  not 
have  any  of  them  put  on,  and  got,  instead,  into  his  Utter,  in 
which  I  observed  there  were  two  scarlet  hats,  nearly  of  the 
same  pattern,  hanging  against  the  sides  on  nails.  The  same 
day,  in  the  evening,  they  returned  me  my  Essays,  marked 
with  the  ex  purgatOj  suggested  by  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
mcMiks.  The  Maestro  del  Sacro  Palasso  had  no  means  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  report  made 
him  by  a  French  monk,  for  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
our  language  himself;  he  was  so  well  satisfied,  however,  with 
the  explanations  I  gave  upon  every  article  objected  to  by  the 
Frenchman,  that  he  lefl  it  to  my  conscience  to  correct  what 
I  should,  on  consideration,  see  was  in  bad  taste.  I  begged 
hun  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  had  appointed  to 
read  the  book,  rather  than  to  leave  the  matter  to  me ;  for  I 
told  him  that  as  several  of  the  points  which  were  objected  to, 
sach  as  the  use  of  the  word  fortune,  the  quoting  heretical 
poets,  the  apology  for  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  remark  as  to 
people  who  are  at  prayers  being  exempt  from  vicious  inclina- 
tions at  the  time ;  itern^  the  opinion  that  all  punishment  be- 
yond the  infliction  of  simple  death  is  cruelty ;  tVem,  as  to  the 
education  of  children ;  that  in  these,  and  several  other  points, 
I  had  expressed  my  firm  opinion,  and  that  neither  when  I 
wrote  them,  nor  now,,  did  I  regard  them  as  errors ;  and,  as  to 
a  number  of  other  points,  I  denied  that  the  censor  had  at  all 
understood  my  meaning.  The  Maestro^  who  is  a  clever  man, 
entered  very  much  into  my  views,  and  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  insisting  upon  these 
emendations ;  and  he,  moreover,  went,  in  my  presence,  into 
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an  able  argument,  in  m  j  behalf,  with  another  person,  also  an 
Italian,  who  supported  the  views  of  the  censor.  Thej  k^ 
back  my  copy  of  the  History  of  the  Swiss,  the  French  traoa* 
lation,  merely  because  the  translator  is  a  heretic ;  his  nane, 
it  is  true,  nowhere  appears  in  the  book,  but  it  is  amazing 
how  familiarly  they  seem  to  know  the  names  and  places  of 
pretty  well  all  the  men  among  us  who  have  made  themselves 
in  any  way  noticeable ;  the  best  of  it  was,  that  no  sooner  did 
they  see  the  book,  than  they  told  me  off-hand,  that  the  pref- 
ace was  condenmed.  The  same  day,  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  Latran,  instead  of  the  Penitentiaries,  who  usually  per- 
form this  office  in  the  churches,  Monseignenr  the  Cardinal 
St.  Sixtus,  who  was  seated  in  a  comer  of  the  church,  touched, 
with  a  long  wand  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  the  heads  of  all 
the  passers-by,  men  and  women,  looking  at  each  more  or  less 
smilingly  and  graciously,  according  to  their  respective  quality 
and  beauty.  On  Wednesday,  in  Holy-week,  I  went  the 
round  ci  the  seven  churches,  before  dinner,  in  company  with 
M.  de  Foix ;  it  took  us  about  five  hours.  I  don't  understand 
why  some  people  should  be  so  scandalized  at  hearing  the 
vices  of  individual  prelates  commented  on,  when  they  are 
w^l  known  to  the  public ;  for  on  this  occasion,  both  at  St 
John  Latran  and  at  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusa- 
lem, I  saw  stories,  written  in  detail  on  conspicuous  places, 
about  Pope  Silvester  the  Second,  as  discreditable  as  any  thai 
can  well  be  imagined. 

The  circuit  of  the  city,  on  the  one  side  of  the  river,  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Porta  San  Paulo,  may  be  made, 
as  I  have  several  times  found,  in  about  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  riding  at  a  quiet  pace ;  and  the  portion  of  the  dty 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  may  be  compassed 
in  the  same  way  in  somewhat  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Among  other  entertainments  that  Borne  provided  me  withal, 
in  Lent,  were  the  sermons.  There  were  excellent  preachers 
to  be  heard  every  diiy,  and  one  in  particular,  a  converted 
rabbi,  who  addresses  the  Jews  eveiy  Saturday  aflemoon,  in 
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tlie  quarter  called  the  Trinitj.  There  are  sixty  Jews  always 
preeent,  who  have  agreed  to  hear  his  reasonings.  This  man 
was  a  veiy  noted  doctor  among  them ;  and  from  their  own 
aigmnents,  from  their  own  rabbLs,  and  from  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  he  confutes  their  tenets ;  and  he  is  amazdngly  versed 
IB  the  deep  learning,  and  the  various  langaages,  which  are 
essential  to  the  perfoimance  of  his  task.  Thei*e  was  another 
preacher,  who  preached  before  the  pope  and  the  cardinals, 
named  Father  Toledo,  a  man  of  rare  knowledge  and  ability ; 
another,  a  most  eloquent  and  popular  man,  who  preached 
before  the  Jesuits,  and  exhibited  a  masterly  command  of  lan- 
guage; both  the  latter  are  Jesuits.  Tis  amazing  what  a 
position  this  society  has  attained  throughout  Christendom; 
never,  I  believe,  was  there  any  conununity  amongst  us  that 
ever  occupied  so  high  a  place,  or  that  ever  produced  such 
immense  effects  as  these  will  do,  if  their  plans  are  not  inter- 
rupted. They  occupy  wellnigh  all  Christendom,  and  daily 
send  forth  from  amongst  their  body,  great  men  in  every  class 
of  greatness.  It  is  the  part  of  our  system  which  threatens 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  heretics  of  our  time.  One  of  the 
preachers  jestingly  said  that  we  turned  our  coaches  into  ob- 
servatories ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prevalent  occupation 
of  the  Roman  population,  high  and  low,  seems  to  be  lounging 
about  in  the  streets,  in  coaches,  on  horseback,  or  afoot ;  they 
are  constantly  going  out,  not  with  any  definite  intention  of 
calling  anywhere,  but  simply  to  pass  through  one  street  into 
another,  and  so  on ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  streets  which 
are  in  particular  favour,  as  lounging  places.  As  to  my  own 
taste,  I  must  confess  that  the  main  enjoyment  of  this  way  of 
passing  the  time  is  to  look  at  the  ladies  at  the  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  especially  the  courtesans,  who  show 
themselves  from  behind  their  blinds  with  such  skilful  general- 
ship, that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  be  attracted ;  yet  when, 
as  was  oflen  the  case,  I  alighted  from  my  horse  on  the  spot, 
and  obtained  admission  to  the  ladies  whose  appearance  had  so 
diarmed  me,  I  have  often  been  amazed  to  find  how  much 
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handsomer  they  had  contrived  i/6  seem,  than  they  reallj  ^ 
They  have  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  letting  you  see  only 
their  best  features,  when  you  are  looking  at  them  from  any 
distance ;  they  will  manage  to  show  only  the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  or  the  lower,  just  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  the  most 
favourable,  so  that  in  a  whole  street,  you  will  not  see  an  ugly 
woman  at  a  window,  whatever  you  may  find  them  to  be  when 
you  come  nearer.  There  is  no  end  to  the  bows  and  saluta- 
tions, and  gracious  glances,  which  are  exchanged  between 
these  ladies  and  the  gentlemen,  who  pass  beneath  their  win- 
dows ;  for  one  of  the  privileges  which  you  obtain  for  the 
crown  or  the  four  crowns  you  have  given  for  passing  the  night 
in  one  of  these  houses  is  that  of  paying  this  public  court  to 
your  fair  hostess  the  next  day.  Here  and  there  you  see  ladies 
of  quality  at  the  windows,  but  they  are  easily  distingubhable 
from  their  frail  neighbours.  The  best  view  you  have  is  on 
horseback;  but  this  is  an  equipage  only  adopted  by  poor 
devils  like  myself,  or  by  young  gallants,  as  a  method  of  dis- 
playing the  caracolingsof  their  steeds,  and  the  graces  of  their 
own  persons.  With  the  exception  of  these  latter,  the  upper 
classes  all  ride  in  coaches ;  and  many  of  the  gayer  sort  of 
men,  in  order  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  ladies,  have  little 
windows  in  the  roofs  of  their  coaches ;  which  was  what  the 
preacher  referred  to,  when  he  talked  of  their  coaches  being 
observatories.  On  Maundy-Thursday,  in  the  morning,  the 
pope,  in  full  pontificals,  placed  himself  in  the  first  portico  of 
St.  Peter^s,  on  the  second  flight,  with  the  cardinals  round  him, 
and  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand.  A  canon  of  St  Petei^s, 
who  stood  on  one  side,  then  read,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  a 
bull  in  the  Latin  language,  excommunicating  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  people,  and  among  others  the  Huguenots,  by  that  term, 
and  all  the  princes  who  detained  any  of  the  estates  belonging 
to  the  church  ;  at  which  last  article  the  Cardinals  de  Medici 
and  Carafia,  who  stood  close  by  the  pope,  laughed  heartily. 
The  reading  of  this  anathema  takes  up  a  full  hour  and  a  half; 
for  every  article  that  the  clerk  reads  in  Latin,  the  Cardinal 
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GoDzaga,  who  stands  on  the  other  side  with  his  hat  off,  re- 
peats in  Italian.  When  the  excommunication  is  finished,  the 
pope  throws  the  lighted  torch  down  among  the  people ;  and, 
whether  in  jest  or  otherwise,  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga  threw 
another;  for  there  weile  three  of  them  lighted.  Hereupon 
ensues  a  tremendous  struggle  among  the  people  below,  to  get 
even  the  smallest  piece  of  this  torch ;  and  not  a  few  hard 
blows  with  stick  and  fist  are  given  and  returned  in  the  con- 
test. While  the  curse  is  read,  a  large  piece  of  black  taffeta 
hangs  over  the  rails  of  the  portico  before  the  pope  ;  and  when 
the  reading  is  over,  they  take  up  this  black  taffeta,  and  exhibit 
one  of  another  colour  under  it ;  and  the  pope  then  pronounces 
hb  public  blessing  on  all  the  fitithful  members  of  the  church. 
This  same  day,  they  show  the  Veronica,  the  Vera  Effigies,  the 
representation  of  a  face,  worked  in  sombre  colours,  and  in- 
dosed  in  a  frame  like  a  large  mirror ;  this  is  shown  to  the 
people,  with  much  ceremony,  from  the  top  of  a  pulpit, 
about  five  or  six  paces  wide.  The  priest  who  holds  it  has  his 
hands  covered  with  red  gloves,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
other  priests  assisting  him.  There  is  nothing  regarded  with 
so  much  reverence  as  this ;  the  people  prostrate  themselves 
on  the  earth  before  it,  most  of  them  with  tears  rolling  down 
their  cheeks,  and  all  uttering  cries  of  commiseration.  A 
woman  who  was  present,  and  who  they  said  was  a  demoniac, 
got  into  a  tremendous  fury  on  seeing  this  effigy,  yelling  and 
throwing  herself  into  infinite  contortions.  The  priests  take 
the  effigy  round  the  pulpit,  and  at  every  step  or  two,  present 
it  to  the  people  who  are  standing  in  that  particular  direction, 
and  on  each  of  these  occasions  the  crowd  raises  a  loud  cry. 
They  also  show  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  ceremo- 
nies, the  head  of  the  lance,^  inclosed  in  a  crystal  bottle.  This 
exhibition  takes  place  several  times  during  the  day,  and  the 
assemblage  of  people  is  so  vast,  that  outside  the  church,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  down  the  streets,  you  can  see  nothing 

J  The  h«id  of  ttie  lanot  wittt  which  the  toldlar,  Longto,  pteroed  Um  dds  of  oar 
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but  the  heads  of  men  and  women,  so  dose  together  that  it 
seems  as  though  70a  could  walk  upon  them.  'Tis  a  true  papal 
court ;  the  splendour  and  the  principal  grandeur  of  the  court 
of  Rome  consists  in  these  deyotional  exhibitions.  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  very  striking  sight  to  witness,  on  these  occasions, 
the  infinite  religious  fervour  of  this  people.  In  Rome,  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  religious  societies,  with  one  or  other 
of  which  almost  everj  person  of  quality  is  connected.  Some 
of  these  establislunents  are  appropriated  to  foreigners.  Our 
own  kings  belong  to  the  society  of  the  Gonsanon.  All  these  pri* 
vate  fraternities  perform  various  religious  ceremonies,  though 
for  the  most  part  onlj  in  Lent.  On  this  particular  occasiott, 
thej  all  walk  in  procession,  clothed  in  linen  robes,  each  oomr 
pany  having  a  different  colour,  some  black,  some  white,  some 
red,  some  blue,  some  green,  and  so  on ;  thej  nearly  all  cover 
their  faces  with  their  cowls.  The  most  impressive  sight  I 
ever  saw,  here  or  elsewhere,  was  the  incredible  number  of 
people,  who  thronged  every  square  and  street,  aU  taking  an 
earnest  part  in  the  devotions  of  the  day.  They  were  floddng 
up  towards  St,  Peter's  all  day  long,  and  on  the  approach  of 
night  the  whole  dty  seemed  in  flames;  for  every  man 
took  part  in  the  procession  of  each  religious  community,  as  it 
marched  up  in  its  order  towards  the  church,  bore  a  lighted 
flambeau,  almost  universally  of  white  wax.  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  passed  before  me  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand 
of  these  torches,  at  the  very  least,  for,  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  till  midnight,  the  street  was  constantly  full  of 
this  moving  pageantry,  marshalled  in  such  excellent  order, 
with  everything  so  well  timed,  that  though  the  entire  proces- 
sion, as  I  have  said,  was  composed  of  a  great  number  c£ 
different  societies,  coming  from  different  parts,  yet  not  for  one 
moment  did  I  observe  any  stoppage,  or  gap,  or  interruptioD. 
Each  company  was  attended  by  a  band  of  music,  and  chanted 
sacred  songs  as  they  went  along.  Between  the  ranks  walked 
a  file  of  penitents,  who  every  other  minute  whipped  them- 
selves with  cords ;  there  were  five  hundred  of  these,  at  least, 
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wliose  backs  were  torn  and  bleeding  in  a  frightful  manner 
This  part  of  tbe  exhibition  is  a  mastery  I  have  not  jet  been 
able  to  make  out;  tiny  are  unquestionably  most  terribly 
mangled  and  wounded,  yet,  from  the  tranquillity  of  their 
ooantenances,  the  steadiness  of  their  motion  and  of  their 
tODgoe  (for  I  heard  several  of  them  speaking),  you  would 
hare  formed  no  idea  they  were  engaged  even  in  a  serious  oc- 
cupation, to  say  rK>thing  of  a  very  painful  one,  and  yet  many 
of  diem  were  lads  of  but  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  As 
one  of  them,  a  mere  chiM,  with  an  exceedingly  agreeable  and 
unmoved  countenance,  was  passing  just  close  to  where  I  stood, 
a  young  woman  near  me  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pity  at 
the  wounds  he  had  inflicted  on  himself,  on  which  he  turned 
itHmd  and  said,  with  a  laugh :  Bast<i,  disse  chefo  qitesto  per  li 
hi  peceatly  nan  per  U  miei}  Not  only  do  they  exliibit  no 
appearance  of  piun,  or  of  being  reluctant  thus  to  mangle 
themselves,  but)  on  liie  contrary,  they  seem  to  delight  in  it ; 
or,  at  all  events,  they  treat  it  with  such  indifference  that  you 
hear  them  chatdng  together  about  other  matters,  laughing, 
running,  jumping,  and  joining  in  the  shouts  of  the  rest  of  the 
crowd,  as  if  nothing  ailed  them.  At  certain  distances,  there 
are  men  walking  witJi  them,  and  carrying  wine,  which  they 
erery  now  and  then  present  to  the  penitents ;  some  of  whom 
take  a  mouthfuL  They  also  give  them  sugar-plums.  The 
men  who  carry  the  wine,  at  certain  intervals,  moisten  widi  it 
the  ends  of  the  penitents'  whips,  which  are  of  cord,  and  get 
so  dotted  with  gore  that  they  require  to  be  wetted  before  they 
can  be  untwisted.  Sometimes  the  wine  is  applied  to  the  suf- 
ferers' wounds.  From  the  shoes  and  the  breeches  worn  by 
these  penitents.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  persons 
quite  of  the  lower  dass,  who,  at  all  events  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,  let  themselves  out  for  this  particular  service.  I 
was  told,  indeed,  that  the  shoulders  were  protected  by  some 
flesh-coloured  covering,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  blood 

i"PMmr!  teUterrm  not  doing  thk    taigm't  Italian  to  ii«m  «he  moek  comel 
te  mj  own  slnt,  but  te  hen."    Mon-    in  the  world. 
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and  wounds  was  artificial ;  but  I  was  near  enough  to  see  that 
the  cuts  and  wounds  were  quite  real,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
pain  must  have  been  very  severe ;  and,  besides,  where  is  the 
merit  of  these  penitential  exhibitions,  if  they  are  merely  a 
trick  and  imposition  ?  There  are  several  other  remarkable 
features  in  this  procession,  which  I  cannot  stay  to  describe. 
After  one  company  has  seen  d  Visa  Santo,  the  Sacra  Effi- 
gies^ it  moves  on,  and  gives  place  to  another  company,  and  so 
on.  The  ladies,  on  this  occasion,  are  at  liberty  to  go  about  as 
they  please,  and  the  streets  all  night  long  are  full  of  them  : 
they  are  almost  all  on  foot  The  church  that  looks  finest  on 
this  occasion  is  that  of  Santa  Botonda,  by  reason  of  its  illu- 
minations. It  is  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  moving 
lamps,  which  keep  turning  about  all  night  long.  On  Easter- 
Eve,  I  went  to  see,  at  St  John  Latran,  the  heads  of  St  Paul 
and  St  Peter,  which  are  exhibited  here  on  that  day.  The 
heads  are  entire,  with  the  hair,  fiesh,  colour,  and  beard,  as 
though  they  still  lived ;  St  Peter  has  a  long,  pale  face,  with 
a  brilliant  complexion,  approaching  the  sanguine,  with  a  gray, 
peaked  beard,  and  a  papal  mitre  on  his  head  ;  St  Paul  is  of 
a  dark  complexion,  with  a  broader  and  fuller  face,  a  large 
head,  and  thick  gray  beard.  These  heads  stand  in  a  recess, 
some  way  above  you.  When  they  are  shown,  the  people  are 
called  together  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  a  curtain  is  then 
slowly  pulled  down,  behind  which  you  see  the  heads,  placed  side 
by  side.  The  time  allowed  for  viewing  them,  is  that  in  which 
you  can  repeat  an  Ave  MartOy  and  then  the  curtain  is  again 
raised;  shortly  after  the  curtain  descends,  and  once  more 
ascends ;  and  this  is  repeated  thrice ;  so  as  to  afibrd  every 
one  present  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  recess 
is  about  a  pike's  length  above  you,  and  there  is  a  thick  iron 
grating  before  the  heads.  Several  lighted  tapers  are  placed 
in  front  of  them,  outside  the  recess,  but  still  you  cannot  very 
well  distinguish  the  particular  features.  At  least,  I  could  not, 
and  T  saw  them  two  or  three  times.     There  was  a  bright  pol- 
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iah  over  the  faces,  which  made  them  look  something  like  our 
masks. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Easter,  M.  Maldonat,^  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  manners  and  char- 
acter of  the  people  there,  more  particularly  as  to  religign ;  and 
he  found  that  my  opinion  entirely  coincided  with  his  own : 
namely,  that  the  lower  classes  are,  beyond  comparison,  more 
devout  in  France  than  here ;  but  that  the  richer  people,  espec- 
ially the  courtiers,  are  somewhat  less  so.  He  told  me,  that 
whenever  he  heard  it  said,  as  he  often  did,  particularly  by 
Spaniards,  of  whom  there  are  a  great  number  in  his  society, 
that  France  was  sunk  in  heresy,  he  always  maintained  that 
there  were  more  truly  religious  men  in  Paris  alone,  than  in 
all  Spain  put  together. 

The  boats  here  are  drawn  up  the  Tiber,  by  ropes  attached 
to  three  or  four  pair  of  buffaloes,  as  the  case  may  be.  As 
to  the  air  of  Rome,  I  do  not  know  what  other  people  may 
think  of  it,  but  I  found  it  extremely  pleasant  and  healthy. 
The  Sieur  de  Vielart  said  he  had  lost  his  tendency  to  head- 
ache here;  which  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  popular 
notion  that  Rome  is  bad  for  the  feet  and  good  for  the  head. 
There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  my  health  than  ennui  and 
idleness ;  here  I  had  always  some  occupation,  if  not  alto- 
gether as  pleasant  as  I  could  have  wished,  yet  very  well 
answering  the  purpose  of  relieving  me  from  any  access  of 
tedium ;  such  as  looking  at  the  antiquities,  and  walking 
through  the  vineyards,  which  here  assume  the  form  of  pleas- 
ure-grounds, and  are  places  of  singular  beauty ;  and  here  I 
first  leai*nt  how  much  art  can  do  in  transforming  rugged,  hilly, 
and  uneven  spots  into  delightful  gardens,  which  even  borrow 
an  infinity  of  graces,  not  known  among  us,  from  the  very 
irregularity  of  the  surface.  Amongst  the  handsomest  of 
these  pleasure-grounds,  are  those  of  Cardinal  d'Este,  at 
Monte  Cavallo;  of  Cardinal  Famese,  on  the  Palatine 
Mount ;  of  the  Cardinals  TJrsino,  Sforza,  and  Medici ;  that 

1  Thft  oeiebrated  Jcfvit,  whom  Montaigne  alto  met  at  Spernay. 
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of  Pope  Julius ;  that  of  Madame ;  ^  the  gardens  of  Fameae, 
and  of  the  Cardinal  Biario  at  Transtevere ;  and  that  of  Cesio, 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popola  Tliese  beautiful  spots  are 
open  to  whomsoever  chooses  to  visit  them,  and  you  can  do 
what  you  like  there,  and  even  sleep  there  with  your  mistress, 
when  the  proprietor  is  not  there,  as  is  mostly  the  case  ;  there 
are  plenty  of  ways  of  passing  the  time  there,  either  in  listening 
to  sermons,  which  are  always  going  on,  or  to  controversial 
discussions  ;  or  to  chat  with  some  bona  roha^  on  which  occa- 
sions I  have  sometimes  been  put  out  by  finding  that  they 
charge  as  dear  for  their  conversation  (which  was  what  I 
mostly  wanted,  for  I  liked  to  hear  their  sharp  tongues  at 
work)  as  they  do  for  the  other  favour,  and  are  even  more 
chary  of  it  These  various  amusements  sufficed  to  keep  me 
in  occupation ;  and  neither  in-doors  nor  out,  was  I  ever 
troubled  with  melancholy,  which  is  death  to  me,  or  with  any 
feeling  of  annoyance.  So  you  see,  this  is  by  no  means  an 
unpleasant  place  to  live  at ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  while  I  was  at  Borne,  I  only  saw  it  in  a  general  and 
public  sort  of  way,  as  any  obscure  stranger  might  have  done ; 
if  I  had  stayed  long  enough  to  see  more  of  Rome,  as  it  is 
seen  and  enjoyed  by  its  own  population,  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  more  delighted  I  might  not  have  been.  On  the  last  of 
March,  I  had  an  attack  of  colic,  which  lasted  all  night,  but 
was  not  very  severe ;  it  stirred  up  my  stomach,  however, 
very  much,  and  made  my  water  sharper  than  usual.  I 
passed  some  large  gravel,  and  two  stones.  On  Low  Sunday, 
I  saw  the  ceremony  of  the  Virgin's  alms.  The  pope,  on  this 
occasion,  beside  his  usual  train,  has  twenty-five  horses  led 
before  him,  richly  caparisoned  in  doth  of  gold,  and  ten  or 
twelve  muk:^  decorated  with  crimson  velvet ;  each  of  these 
animals  being  led  by  one  of  the  pope's  lackeys  on  foot.  His 
own  litter  was  also  covered  with  crimson  velvet  He  was 
imnftediately  preceded  by  four  men  on  horseback,  each  bear- 
ing, at  the  end  of  a  truncheon,  also  covered  with  red  velvet, 

i  So  oaUad  firom  bMlBff  belonffHi  to  Mftduna  MMSomdte,  DnoluM  «r  FUna. 
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and  profusdj  ornamented  with  gdd,  a  red  hat ;  he  himself 
rode  on  a  mole,  as  did  the  cardinals  who  followed  him,  all 
apparelled  in  their  robes  of  state ;  the  tails  of  which  were 
listened  with  tags  to  their  mule's  bridle.  The  virgins  were 
a  hundred  and  seven  in  number,  and  each  was  accompanied 
bj  an  elderly  female  relation.  Ailer  mass,  they  lefl  the 
church,  and,  forming  in  procession,  filed  off.  As  thej  left  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  Minerva,  where  this  ceremony  takes 
place,  each  kisses  the  pope's  feet,  and  he,  after  blessing  them, 
gives  to  each  with  his  own  hand,  a  purse  of  white  damask, 
containing  an  order  upon  his  banker  for  the  amount  of  her 
dowry.  It  is  understood,  that  all  the  girls  who  present  them- 
selves, are  about  to  be  married,  and  come  for  their  marriage 
dowry,  which  is  thirty-five  crowns  a  head,  besides  a  white 
dress,  which  each  has  presented  to  her  on  the  occasion,  and 
which  is  worth  five  crowns  more.  Their  faces  are  covered 
with  white  linen  veils,  which  have  only  an  opening  for  them 
to  see  out  at. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Bome,  is  that  it  is  one  of 
the  least  exclusive  cities  in  the  world ;  a  place  where  foi^ 
signers  at  once  feel  themselves  the  most  at  home ;  in  fact, 
Rome  is,  by  its  very  nature,  the  city  of  strangers.  Its  sov- 
ereign is  sovereign  also  over  entire  Christendom ;  his  juris- 
diction generally  subjects  to  his  authority  aU  Christians, 
wheresoever  they  are,  even  in  their  homes  in  the  most  dis- 
tant countries,  as  much  as  in  Bome  itself;  and  as  to  all  the 
princes  and  grandees  of  his  court,  the  consideration  as  to 
whence  they  came,  is  of  no  80i*t  of  weight.  The  &ee  gov- 
ernment of  Venice,  and  the  advantages  for  trade  there,  crowd 
it  with  strangers  ;  but  they  all  have  the  effect  of  not  being  at 
home  there.  Here,  they  have  all  got  charges,  offices,  and 
places ;  at  least,  all  such  as  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  church ;  for  this  is  the  throne  of  the  ecclesiastical  class. 
Ton  may  see  quite  as  many,  if  not  more,  foreigners  at  Venice 
(as  to  the  number  of  foreigners  in  France,  or  Grermany,  and 
other  countries,  it  does  not  at  all  come  into  comparison),  but 
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resident,  domiciled  foreigners,  are  far  more  numerous  here. 
The  common  people  take  no  more  notice  of  our  fashion  of 
wdress,  or  of  the  Spanish  or  German,  than  they  do  of  their 
own  ;  and  you  hardly  come  across  a  beggar  that  does  not  ask 
you  for  charity  in  your  own  language. 

I  set  all  my  wits  to  work  to  obtain  the  title  of  Roman  citi- 
zen, if  only  out  of  respect  for  its  former  dignity,  and  the  once 
sacred  character  of  its  authority.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  but  I  succeeded,  at  least,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  grandees'  favour,  and  without  even  mentioning  the  subject 
to  any  Frenchman.  The  authority  of  the  pope,  however,  was 
called  into  requisition  by  the  medium  of  Philippe  Mussotti, 
his  major-domo,  who  had  taken  a  particular  fancy  to  me, 
and  exerted  himself  very  zealously  in  my  behalf.  The  favour 
was  granted  me  on  the  13th  of  March,  1581,  and  I  received 
the  official  document  on  the  5th  of  April,  couched  in  the  same 
complimentary  terms  that  were  addressed  on  the  like  occasion 
to  the  Signor  Jacomo  Buonoompagnone,  Duke  of  Sero,  the 
pope's  son.  Tis  an  empty  title  ;  but  yet  I  feel  infinite  de- 
light in  having  obtained  it 

On  the  3d  of  April,  I  left  Rome,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  Tiburtina,  and  proceeded  along 
a  tolerably  level  road,  with  cornfields  on  each  side,  but,  like 
the  other  approaches  to  Rome,  with  but  very  few  habitations 
to  be  seen.  I  passed  the  river  Teverone,  the  ancient  Anio, 
first  over  the  bridge  of  Mammolo,  and  then  over  the  bridge 
of  Lucan,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  On  this 
bridge  there  are  some  old  inscriptions,  the  principal  of  which 
is  quite  legible.  You  pass  three  old  Roman  tombs  on  this 
road,  but  there  are  no  other  traces  of  antiquity,  and  but  very 
little  of  the  old  Roman  pavement ;  yet  this  is  the  Via  Tibur- 
tina.   I  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Tivoli,  fifteen  miles.  This  is  the  ancient  Tiburtum,^  a 
town  seated  on  the  very  roots  of  the  mountains,  just  where 
the  first  rise  takes  place,  so  that  the  views  from  it,  and  the 

1  Tbfl  IaUh  name  it  not  TSbwrtum^  but  Tibur, 
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nfnation  itself,  are  exceedinglj  rich  and  picturesque ;  an  un- 
intermpted  prospect  over  a  vast  plain,  with  that  fine  old 
Rome  full  in  the  distance.  Before  you  the  eye  reaches  as 
fkr  as  the  sea ;  behind  you  rise  the  mountains.  It  is  bathed 
by  the  Teverone,  which  river,  just  at  this  place,  takes  a  tre- 
mendous leap  from  the  high  ground  down  into  a  basin  of 
rock,  ^\e  or  six  hundred  paces  below,*  and  then  flows  on  into 
the  plain,  where,  after  infinite  meanderings,  it  joins  the  Tiber, 
a  little  above  the  town.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  famous  pal- 
ace and  gardens  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara ;  a  fine  work, 
but  incomplete  in  many  of  its  parts ;  nor  does  the  present 
Cardinal  have  anything  done  towards  finishing  it.  I  exam- 
ined every  feature  with  great  attention ;  and  I  would  attempt 
to  give  some  description  of  the  place  here,  but  there  are 
already  accounts  of  it  in  books,  and  representations  of  it  in 
pictures.  The  waterworks  here,  which  send  forth  an  infinite 
number  of  streams  on  your  touching  only  one  spring,  and 
that  at  a  good  distance,  I  had  seen  elsewhere  during  my  jour- 
ney, both  at  Florence  and  at  Augusta,  as  I  have  mentioned. 
There  is  a  real  organ,  which  plays  real  music,  though  dways 
the  same  tune,  and  this  is  effected  by  the  means  of  water, 
which,  falling  in  a  large  body,  and  with  a  sudden  descent, 
into  a  round,  arched  cave,  strikes  upon  the  air  in  it,  and  com- 
pels it  to  make  its  exit  through  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  which 
are  thus  supplied  with  wind.  Another  fall  of  water  turns  a 
broad  wheel,  furnished  with  teeth,  so  fixed  in  it  as  to  strike 
in  due  order  the  keys  of  the  organ,  and  thus  produce  the 
tune  to  which  the  wheel  is  set ;  and  by  the  same  machinery 
they  imitate  the  sound  of  trumpets.  In  another  place,  you 
hear  the  notes  of  birds  blended  in  harmony,  an  artificial 
effect,  produced  by  the  same  means,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as 
those  I  have  just  described ;  on  touchii^  a  spring,  you  give 
motion  to  an  artificial  owl,  which  on  presenting  itself  on  the 
top  of  a  rock  causes  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  previous  har- 

1  Hoataifcne  refers  to  the  celebrated    raptnroiuly    ezelaimed,    "  Well    dona, 
aeseade  of  Tlyoli,  whoee  performance  so    water,  by  Ood !  " 
Wilson  the  painter,  that  he 
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monj,  the  little  birds  being  supposed  to  have  become  alanned 
at  his  presence ;  then,  on  touching  another  spring,  the  owl 
retires,  and  the  birds  recommence,  and  you  can  oontinne  this 
sport  as  long  as  jou  like.  In  one  place  you  hear  a  roaring 
sound,  like  artillery;  in  another,  jon  are  startled  with  the 
sharper  disdiarge  of  gun-shots ;  both  of  these  sounds  being 
also  produced  by  water,  which  falls  into  hollow  places,  and 
ejects  the  air.  All  these  oontriyanoes,  or  similar  ones,  I  had 
seen  elsewhere  ;  but  there  was  one  thing  in  particular,  that  I 
had  never  before  observed ;  there  are  several  large  water- 
tanks,  or  reservoirs,  with  a  margin  o£  stone  all  round  them  ; 
on  this  margin  stand  a  number  of  hig^  stone  pillars,  at  about 
four  paces  one  from  the  other.  From  the  top  of  these  piDars 
the  water  dashes  out  with  great  force ;  but,  instead  of  spout- 
ing up,,  the  current  discharges  itself  into  the  reservobr.  These 
various  streams  cross  eadi  other  midway  m  the  air,  and  pro- 
duce a  continuous  and  heavy  rain,  which  descends  violently 
into  the  water  below,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  it, 
produce  a  rainbow  wellnigh  as  briUiant  as  that  we  see  in  the 
sky.  Under  the  palace^  are  constructed  a  number  of  hollow 
places  and  air-holes,  which  communicate  in  the  hottest  weather 
a  most  refreshing  coolness  throughout  the  lower  part  of  the 
mansion ;  this  part  of  the  structure  is,  however,  not  quite 
completed.  I  saw  several  excellent  statues  here ;  especially 
a  sleeping  nymph,  a  dead  nymph,  a  Minerva,  a  model  of  the 
Adonis  at  the  Bishop  of  Aquino's  ;  one  of  the  bronze  wolf, 
and  another  of  the  Youth  extracting  a  thorn,  the  originals  of 
which  are  at  the  Capitol ;  another  of  the  figure  of  Comedy, 
also  at  the  Capitol ;  one  of  the  Laocoon,  and  another  of  the 
Antin5u8,  at  the  Belvidere ;  another  of  the  Satyr,  at  Cardi- 
nal Sforza's  country-seat ;  another  of  the  new  production,  the 
Moses,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in 
VtrunUa  ;  and  another,  of  the  fine  female  figure,  that  lies  at 
the  feet  of  Paul  III.  in  the  new  church  of  St  Peter.  These 
are  the  statues  that  pleased  me  most  at  Home.  A  veiy  nat- 
ural comparison  arises  in  the  mind  between  this  place  and 
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Pratolina  In  the  yariety  and  beauty  of  its  grottos,  the 
Florentine  grounds  infinitelj  surpass  the  Ferrarese ;  in  the 
abundance  of  water,  the  latter  have  the  advantage ;  in  the 
variety  of  amusing  and  agreeable  waterworks,  they  are  about 
equal ;  if  the  Florentine  aitist,  perhaps,  displays  somewhat 
more  elegance  in  the  arrangement  of  his  details,  the  Ferra- 
rese compensates  for  this  by  his  fine  statues  and  the  splendour 
of  his  palace.  The  Ferrarese  in  diarm  of  situation  and 
beauty  of  prospect,  far  surpasses  the  Florentine ;  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that,  in  every  respect,  nature  had 
given  him  greatly  the  advantage,  were  it  not  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  fountain,  rising  in  a  small  garden  on 
an  eminence,  the  water  of  which  is  conducted  into  one  of  the 
a4Mirtments  of  the  palace,  aU  the  water  here  is  river  water, 
derived  from  the  Teverone  by  means  of  a  canal  cut  for  that 
purpose.  Were  this  water  as  dear  and  drinkable  as  it  is 
otherwise,  the  place,  in  all  natural  qualifications,  would  be  in* 
comparable,  more  especially  from  its  grand  fountain,  which  is 
the  most  extraordinary  construction,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  kind,  that  ever  I  saw,  here  or  elsewhere.  At  Prato- 
lino,  on  ihe  contrary,  all  the  water  is  spring-water,  which  is 
brought  from  a  good  distance  off.  As  the  Teverone  ap- 
proaches Tivoli  by  a  rapid  descent  from  the  mountains,  sev- 
eral of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  make  use  of  it  in  the 
same  way  that  the  cardinal  has  done,  so  that  his  waterworks 
do  not  create  so  much  surprise,  as  they  would  do,  were  there 
no  smilar  pieces  of  art  to  be  seen  about  here.  I  left  this 
place  the  next  day,  afier  dinner,  and  passed,  on  the  right 
hand,  an  immense  ruin,  which  they  say  extends  over  six 
miles,  and  looks  as  big  as  a  town ;  this  was  the  Prmdiitm  ^  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  Farther  on,  a  sulphurous  stream 
crosses  the  road.  Its  borders  are  aU  whitened  with  the  sul- 
phur, the  smell  of  which  is  perceptible  for  half  a  league 
round;  but  they  make  no  use  of  it  medicinally.  In  this 
stream  they  fibad  smaU  substances,  formed  of  the  scum  of  the 

1  Th«  eoimtrj-honit. 
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water,  which  resemble  our  comfits  so  much  that  ahnost  anj 
one  would  be  deceived ;  and  the  people  of  Tivoli  form  them 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  sell  them  in  boxes,  of  which  I 
bought  two  at  seven  sous  six  deniers  each.  There  are  seveml 
antiquities  at  Tivoli,  such  as  two  termini  of  a  verj  early 
form,  and  the  remains  of  a  temple,  several  pillars  of  which 
are  still  standing  entire ;  thej  saj  this  was  the  temple  of  their 
Sibyl.  Upon  the  cornice  you  can  still  distinguish  five  or  six 
large  capital  letters,  which  it  is  evident  concluded  the  inscrip- 
tion, whatever  it  may  have  been,  for  the  rest  of  the  wall  od 
the  right  is  entire ;  the  other  end  of  the  cornice,  however,  is 
broken  ofi^,  so  that  other  lettei-s  may  have  preceded  these ; 
however,  all  that  now  remain  are :  Ellius,  L.  F.  I  don't 
know  what  the  meaning  is.     We  returned  in  the  evening  to 

Rome,  fifteen  miles.  I  travelled  all  the  way  back  in  a 
coach,  and,  contrary  to  my  ordinary  experience,  found  myself 
very  comfortable  in  it  They  are  far  more  attentive  to  their 
health  in  this  city,  than  in  any  other  place  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  Each  quarter  of  the  dty,  each  street,  nay,  each 
portion  of  each  house,  is  marked  by  them  with  some  distinc- 
tive character  as  regards  health,  and  everybody,  that  can  at 
all  do  so,  changes  his  residence  with  the  seasons.  Some 
gentlemen  keep  up  two  or  three  palaces,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  move  about  from  one 
to  the  other,  according  to  the  season  and  their  physicians' 
orders.  On  the  15th  of  April,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  the 
Maestro  del  Sacro  Palazzo  and  his  colleague,  who  begged 
me  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  censure  of  my  books,  which, 
they  told  me,  several  Frenchmen  had  since  informed  them, 
exhibited  very  great  ignorance  and  imbecility ;  they  assured 
me  that  they  held  in  high  honour  and  esteem  my  intentions  and 
my  ability  ;  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  my  affection  tow- 
ards the  church;  adding,  that  they  had  such  confidence  in 
my  conscientiousness  and  candour,  that  they  would  leave  it 
entirely  to  myself  to  omit  or  correct,  in  my  book,  when  I 
wished  to  reprint  it,  what  I  should,  on  consideration,  think 
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too  free-spoken ;  and  thej  referred  me,  among  one  or  twc 
other  points,  to  mj  treatment  of  the  word  fortune.  I  thought 
thej  seemed  very  well  pleased  with  me.  To  excuse  them- 
selves for  haying  so  minutely  examined  m^  book,  and  con- 
demned it  in  some  things,  they  mentioned  several  books, 
written  in  our  own  time,  by  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics 
of  good  reputation,  which  had  been  censured  in  like  manner 
for  some  of  their  details,  but  which  censure  was  not  con- 
sidered as  at  all  affecting  the  reputation  of  the  author,  or  of 
the  book  generally.  In  conclusion,  they  entreated  me  to 
assist  the  church  by  my  eloquence  (these  are  their  mots  de 
courioine),  and  to  take  up  my  abode  in  their  peaceful  city, 
far  removed  from  the  troubles  which  agitated  my  own  coun- 
try. Both  these  were  persons  high  in  authority,  and  eligible 
for  cardinals. 

We  had  artichokes,  beans,  and  peas  here  in  the  middle  of 
March.  In  April,  daylight  begins  at  their  ten  o'clock ;  ^  and 
I  believe  in  the  longest  days,  at  their  nine  o'clock.  About 
this  time,  I  made  acquaintance,  among  others,  with  a  Pole 
who  had  been  Cardinal  Hosius's'  most  intimate  friend,  and 
who  presented  me  with  two  copies,  corrected  by  his  own 
hand,  of  the  pamphlet  he  has  drawn  up,  giving  an  account 
of  the  cardinal's  death.  The  longer  I  stayed  in  this  city,  the 
more  did  I  become  charmed  with  it;  I  never  breathed  air 
more  temperate,  nor  better  suited  to  my  constitution.  On 
the  18th  April,  I  went  to  see  the  interior  of  Signer  John 
George  Cesarin's  palace,  which  contains  a  great  variety 
of  rare  antiquities,  more  especially,  the  genuine  busts  of 
Zeno,  Possidonius,  Euripides,  and  Cameades,  whose  names 
are  inscribed  thereon  in  very  ancient  Greek  characters.  He 
has  also  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  handsomest  living 
Roman  ladies,  among  others,  that  of  Signora  Clselia  Fascia 
Famese,  his  wife,  who,  if  not  the  most  lovely,  is  beyond  oom- 

1  About  half  put  four,  A.M.  made  him  Grand   Penitentiary  of  the 

•  A  Polish  eardinaU  who  opened  the  Roman   Ohnzoh.     He   died    at   Boma, 

proreedin^  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  m  1579. 

Ippite  of  Pope  Plus  IV.    Gregory  zni. 
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parison,  the  most  amiable  women  in  Rome,  or,  for  anjthing^  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  elsewhere.  This  nobleman  claims  to 
be  of  the  race  of  the  CaBsars,  and  bears  of  right  as  such  the 
banner  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  is  a  veiy  rich  man.  EUs 
arms  have  the  bear  and  the  column,  and  above  the  column 
an  eagle  displayed. 

One  of  the  great  sights  of  Rome  is  the  gardens  and  pleas- 
ure-houses, but  these  are  seen  to  most  advantage  in  the  height 
of  summer. 

Wednesday,  19th  of  April,  I  left  Rome  after  dinner,  and 
was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Mola,  by  Messieurs 
de  Noirmontiers,  de  la  Tremouille,  du  Bellay,  and  oUier 
gentlemen.  On  passing  this  bridge,  we  turned  to  the  right, 
leaving  on  the  left,  the  high  road  to  Viterbo,  by  which  we 
had  come  to  Rome,  and  on  the  extreme  right,  the  Tiber  and 
the  mountains.  We  went  along  an  open  and  irregular  road, 
through  a  country  unfertile  and  uninhabited.  We  passed 
the  place  called  Prima  Porta,  the  first  gate,  at  about  seven 
miles  from  Rome.  Some  say  that  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome 
extended  as  far  as  this,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
me  at  all  likely.  Along  the  route,  which  is  the  ancient  Via 
Flamtnioj  thero  are  some  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  very  little 
known.     We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Castel-Novo,  sixteen  miles,  a  small  fortified  town  belonging 
to  the  Colonna  family,  completely  buried  among  the  hiUs,  in 
a  situation  that  reminded  me  very  strongly  of  the  fertile 
passes  through  our  Pyrenean  mountains,  on  the  road  to 
Aigues-Caudes.  Next  day,  20th  April,  we  went  on  through 
the  same  hilly  country,  which,  however,  was  on  both  sides  of 
us  fertile,  thickly  populated,  and  very  agreeable  in  its  aspect; 
and  then  descending  into  a  small  valley,  along  which  ran  the 
Tiber,  we  came  to 

Borguet,^  a  small  castle  and  village  belonging  to  the 
Duke  Ottavio  Farnese.  After  dining  here,  we  continued 
our  journey  through  a  very  pleasant  valley,  and  passed  the 

1  Borghetto. 
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Tiber  at  Corde/  where  you  still  see  the  large  stone  piers,  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  that  Augustas  built  here,  to  connect  the 
ooontry  of  the  Sabines,  that  into  which  we  were  now  enter- 
ing, with  that  of  the  Falisdi,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
A  little  way  on,  we  came  to  Otricoli,  a  small  town  belonging 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Perugia.  Close  to  this  place,  seated  in  a 
Texj  beautiful  spot,  there  are  the  ruins  of  some  very  large 
and  important  structure.  The  scenery  all  along  this  route, 
is  hilly  and  yeiy  picturesque ;  and  the  land  seems  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  even  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  ascents.  You 
see  bouses  in  every  comer ;  and  we  passed  on  the  way  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  purporting  that  the  pope,^  had  put  this 
road  into  complete  repair,  and  given  it  the  name  of  the  Via 
Buonconyp<zgnoney  after  his  own  patronymic'  This  custom 
of  setting  up  inscriptions  to  give  notice  to  posterity  of  the 
share  you  have  had  in  such  works,  which  prevails  very 
gmerally  throughout  Italy  and  Germany,  acts  as  a  very 
useful  incentive  ;  for  many  a  man  who  does  not  care  a  straw 
tor  th^  public,  has  been  induced,  by  this  hope  of  lasting  fame, 
to  execute  works  which  are  productive  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  society.  As  to  the  road  I  was  traversing,  it 
was  now  available  even  for  coaches  as  far  as  Loretto,  where- 
as before  it  was  almost  entirely  impracticable.     We  slept  at 

Nami,  ten  miles,  Norma  in  Latin,  a  small  town  belonging 
to  the  Holy  See,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Negra,*  Nar  in  Latin.  One  part  of  the 
town  looks  over  a  very  beautiful  plain,  where  this  river  is 
:4een  making  an  infinite  variety  of  complicated  t:wistings  and 
turnings.  Li  the  public  square  there  is  a  very  fine  fountain. 
I  went  to  look  at  the  church,  where  I  saw  some  tapestry,  in 
which  the  writing,  both  prose  and  poetry,  is  in  the  ancient 
French  language.  I  could  not  learn  whence  this  tapestry 
came ;  *  all  I  collected  from  my  inquudes  on  the  subject  was 

1  0rt».  by  the  Yieiioh,  who  often  pawwd  Into 

t  Orvgoiy  Xm.  Italy  In  the  wan  nnder  Charles  VKL, 

»  Hera.  Loois  XIL,  and  Fianda  I. 
*  It  wu  not  Improbably  brought  hero 
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that  the  people  here  seem  to  have  an  hereditaiy  attachment 
to  our  nation.  The  tapestry  in  question  represents  the 
Passion,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  nave. 
Having  read  in  Plinj  an  account  of  a  particular  sort  of 
earth  here,  which,  he  sajs,  is  softened  hy  heat  and  dried  bj 
rain,  I  asked  the  people  about  it,  but  they  had  never  heard 
of  anything  of  the  sort  About  a  mile  hence  there  are  some 
cold  springs,  which  produce  the  same  effect  as  our  hot  springs ; 
they  are  used  by  a  few  people,  but  have  attained  very  little 
note.  The  inn  we  were  at  was  a  very  good  one  for  Italy. 
We  had  no  candles,  the  whole  house  being  lighted  with  oiL 
On  the  21st,  very  early  in  the  morning,  we  descended  into 
an  exceedingly  pretty  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Negra. 
which  we  passed  over  by  a  bridge,  at  the  gates  of  Temi. 
In  the  public  square  of  this  town,  we  saw  a  very  ancient 
colunm  still  standing.  I  could  perceive  no  inscription  on  it, 
but  at  its  side  is  the  statue  of  a  lion,  beneath  which,  in  old 
characters,  there  is  a  dedication  to  Neptune,  with  a  roughly 
carved  representation  of  the  god  himself  and  all  his  train. 
In  the  same  place  there  is  a  pedestal^  which  has  been  set  in  a 
prominent  spot,  on  which  I  read  an  inscription  purporting 
that  "  to  A.  Pompeius,  A.  F.,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
(here  called  Interamnia,  a  name  derived  fix)m  the  river 
Negra,  that  washes  it  on  one  side,  and  another  stream  which 
runs  by  it  on  the  other)  have  erected  a  statue,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  services  he  has  rendered  them."  There 
is  no  longer  any  statue,  but  I  judged  that  the  inscription  wa^ 
very  old,  from  the  use  of  the  diphthong  in  pericuieis  and 
similar  words.  This  is  a  pretty  little  town,  singularly  well 
I)laced.  On  the  one  side,  whence  we  had  approached  it, 
there  is  a  very  charming  and  richly  cultivated  valley,  with  a 
large  population,  who,  among  other  products,  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  olive  plantations,  which  present  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  Every  here  and  there,  among  the 
smaller  hills,  there  rises  one  of  tolerable  height,  which  in 
almost  every  instance  is  cultivated,  and  yields  abundance  of 
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produce  of  various  descriptions,  up  to  the  verj  summit  I 
was  at  this  time  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  my 
maladj,  which  had  now  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  was 
getting  to  its  height ;  jet,  for  all  my  pain,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  delighted  at  the  heauty  of  the  place.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Temi,  we  found  ourselves  more  decidedly  entering 
upon  the  Apennines,  and  then  we  hegan  thoroughly  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  the  e:tcellent  new  road  that  the 
pope  has  formed  here,  at  such  expense  and  labour.  The 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road  all  along,  did  the 
repairs  and  improvements  by  their  forced  labour;  but  they 
do  not  complain  so  much  of  having  been  obliged  to  work 
without  being  paid  for  it,  as  they  do  at  being  compelled  to 
give  up  pieces  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land,  where  these  were 
ree^uired  for  forming  the  new  road.  On  our  right  we  noticed 
a  hill,  with  a  village  on  its  summit.  This  hill  the  people  here 
call  Colle  Scipoli,  and  they  say  that  its  ancient  name  was 
Castrum  Scipionis.  The  other  mountains,  which  are  much 
higher  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  are  all  barren  and 
rocky.  Following  our  road,  which  lay  between  these  and 
the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  we  reached 

Spoleto,  eighteen  miles,  a  celebrated  and  commodious  town, 
seated  amidst  the  mountains.  We  were  here  called  upon  to 
produce  our  certificate  of  health,  not  on  account  of  the  plague, 
which  at  this  time  did  not  prevail  in  any  part  of  Italy,  but 
by  reason  of  the  fear  which  the  people  here  are  in  of  one  Pe- 
trino,  a  fellow-tovmsman  of  theirs,  the  most  noted  robber  now 
in  Italy,  and  of  whom  some  tremendous  stories  are  told.  All 
the  places  about  are  in  constant  dread  of  being  surprised  by 
this  man  and  his  band.  There  are  inns  at  short  intervals  all 
along  the  road  and  over  the  country;  and  in  some  places, 
where  there  is  no  regular  house,  you  will  find  a  hut  formed 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  where  you  can  be  supplied  with  boiled 
eggs,  bread,  cheese,  and  wine.  They  have  no  butter  here,  using 
oil  instead,  for  all  purposes.  On  leaving  the  town,  which  we 
did  the  same  day  afler  dinner,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  val- 
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ley  of  Spoleto,  as  lovely  a  place  as  it  is  possible  to  conoeive, 
about  two  Gascon  leagues  broad.  The  mountain  sides  are 
every  here  and  there  dotted  with  houses.  The  road  along 
which  we  were  now  proceeding  is  a  continuation  of  that  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  and  runs  as  straight  as  a  line.  We 
passed  a  number  of  towns  lying  on  either  hand,  and,  among 
others,  had  another  view  of  Temi.  Servius,  in  his  notes 
upon  Virgil,  says  that  this  is  the  Olivi  favaqtte  mtuticay  of 
which  the  poet  speaks  in  Book  vii.,  but  others  are  of  a  difier- 
ent  opinion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a 
town  built  upon  a  high  mountain,  on  the  sides  of  which  it 
extends  until  it  reaches  nearly  half-way ;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  is  completed  by  the  plantations  of  olive-trees,  which 
occupy  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ascent  We  got  in  the 
evening  to 

Foligni,  twelve  miles,  a  handscMne  town,  standing  in  a  plain; 
the  general  appearance  strongly  reminded  me  of  St.  Foi,^ 
though  the  surrounding  country  here  is  far  richer,  and  the 
town  itself,  beyond  all  comparison,  prettier  and  more  popu- 
lous. A  streamlet  called  Topino  waters  the  place.  Hus 
town  was  anciently  named  Fulignium,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  Fulcinia,  and  wajs  built  on  the  site  of  Forum 
Flaminium.  The  inns  on  this  route  are  much  about  the 
same  as  those  in  France,  except  that  the  horses  can  seldom 
get  anything  but  hay  to  eat  They  have  very  little  fresh  fish 
in  these  parts.  Throughout  Italy  they  serve  up  the  beans 
and  peas  undressed,  and  their  almonds  in  a  green  state,  and 
very  seldom  dress  artichokes.  Their  rooms  are  floored  with 
tOes.  They  guide  their  oxen  by  a  rope  fastened  to  an  iron 
ring,  which  is  passed  through  the  muzzle  of  the  nose,  in  the 
same  manner  that  buffaloes  are  kept  in.  The  carrier-mules, 
which  are  very  numerous  here,  and  very  fine,  are  not  shod  in 
front  in  our  fashion,  but  wear  round  shoes,  bigger  than  the 
feet,  and  quite  encompassing  them.     Every  here  and  there 

i  St.  Vol,  In  Pttrigonl,  new  MonttlgiM'i  xwlteiM. 
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joa  meet,  on  the  road,  monks  who  give  holj  water  to  travel- 
lers, and  expect  alms  in  return  for  it ;  and  there  is  no  end  to 
bojB,  who  run  along  bj  jour  side,  begging  charity,  and  prom- 
iffiiig  to  saj  for  jou  in  return,  an  infinity  of  paiemosleri,  on 
die  beads  which  they  carry  and  hold  out  to  you  as  a  proof  of 
their  good  &ith.  The  wines  are  very  indifferent^  The  next 
moniing,  soon  after  resuming  our  journey,  we  left  the  beauti- 
ful valley  I  spoke  of,  and  proceeded  up  the  mountains,  where, 
however,  we  at  intervals  came  upon  other  valleys,  more  or 
less  agreeable.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  we 
were  never  tired  of  gazing  at  the  lovely  scenery  which  pre- 
sented itself  on  either  side  of  us  ;  in  every  direction  you  see 
hills  completely  covered  with  fine  fruit-trees  and  cornfields, 
even  in  spots  so  abrupt  and  precipitous  that  it  seemed  a  mir- 
acle bow  any  horses  or  oxen  could  ever  get  there ;  between 
these  hills  meander  charming  valleys,  watered  by  an  infinity 
of  streams,  and  with  so  many  villages  and  single  cottages  scat- 
tered about,  that  I  should  have  been  reminded  of  the  ap- 
proach to  Florence,  but  for  the  entire  absence  of  palaces  and 
the  better  sort  of  houses,  and  that,  near  Florence,  the  land  is 
mostly  uncultivated,  whereas  here  not  one  single  inch  of 
ground  is  lost  It  is  true  that  the  season  of  the  year  was 
more  favourable  to  the  landscape,  which  so  excited  my  admi- 
ration here.  Very  frequently,  at  a  great  height  above  us,  we 
would  see  a  handsome  village  perched  on  the  mountain's  edge; 
and  looking  down  far  beneath  us,  as  it  were  at  the  Antipodes, 
the  eye  fell  upon  another  village,  embosomed  in  a  deep  val- 
ley. One  circumstance  that  greatly  aided  the  effect  was  that, 
behind  these  fertile  and  smiling  hills,  the  Apennines  showed 
their  rugged  and  inaccessible  peaks,  whence  we  could  discern 
those  very  torrents  rush  foaming  down,  which,  after  having 
exhausted  their  original  power  and  ftiry,  modified  themselves 
into  the  gentle  streams  which  refreshed  and  adorned  the  val- 
leys beneath  us.  Among  the  distant  heights  we  could  every 
now  and  then  discern  rich  and  fertile  plains,  many  of  which 
appeared  to  be  of  considerable  extent.     I  do  not  conceive 
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that  any  description,  either  on  paper  or  on  canvas,  could  at 
aU  convej  to  the  eye  or  the  mind  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
the  scenery.     We  got  by  dinner-time  to 

La  Muccia,  twenty  miles,  a  small  town  seated  on  the  river 
Chiento.  After  dinner,  we  went  on  along  an  easy  road, 
running  low  among  the  hills ;  and  should  have  made  a  longer 
day's  journey,  but  that,  having  given  our  vetturino  a  box  on 
the  ear,  which  is  considered  a  great  outrage  in  this  country, 
as  was  shown  in  the  affair  of  the  vetturino  who  killed  the 
Prince  of  Tresignano  for  having  struck  him,  and  having  lost 
sight  of  the  man,  I  conceived  somewhat  of  an  apprehension 
that  he  might  be  plotting  some  mischief  against  me,  and  so, 
contrary  to  my  first  plan,  which  was  to  go  to  Tolentino,  I 
stopped  to  sleep  at 

Val-Chimara,  eight  miles,  a  small  village,  though  the  post- 
town,  standing  on  the  river  Chiento.  Next  morning,  Sunday, 
we  went  on  through  the  same  valley  to  Tolentino,  beyond 
which  the  ground  gi'ew  flatter,  and  there  was  soon  nothing 
but  slight  undulations  on  either  side,  which  gave  the  country 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  Agenois,  where  it  is  pret- 
tiest, slong  the  Garonne  ;  except  that,  just  as  in  Switzerland, 
you  do  not  see  here  any  castles  or  gentlemen's  houses,  but 
only  villages  or  small  towns.  The  road,  which  followed  the 
river,  continued  to  be  a  very  fine  one,  and  towards  the  end 
was  paved  with  brick.     We  reached  by  dinner-time 

Macerata,  eighteen  mUes,  a  pretty  town,  the  size  of  Li- 
bourne,  seated  on  an  eminence  rising  in  a  cone.  There  are 
very  few  fine  houses  here,  but  among  them  I  remarked  a 
gentleman's  mansion,  built  of  freestone,  the  walls  of  which 
were  all  cut  out  into  points,  diamond  fashion  ;  the  form  of  the 
house  altogether  was  like  that  of  Cardind  d'Este  at  Ferrara, 
and  is  a  construction  which  makes  an  exceedingly  good 
appeai^ance.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  there  is  a  gate 
recently  erected,  on  which  is  inscribed,  in  golden  letters: 
*  Porta  Buoncompagno."  Here  terminates  the  line  of  road 
which  the  pope  has  reconstructed.    This  town  is  the  seat  of 
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the  legate  for  the  Marches  of  Ancona.  In  this  part  of  the 
ODuntrj,  they  boil  all  their  wines  till  at  least  half  the  quantity 
evaporates,  imagining  that  they  concentrate  the  strength  and 
flavour  of  the  whole  in  the  portion  which  remains.  It  was 
now  very  easy  to  perceive  that  we  were  approaching  Loretto, 
from  the  extent  to  which  all  the  roads  were  crowded  with 
people  going  and  coming,  numbers  of  whom,  not  merely  sin- 
gle travellers,  but  whole  companies  of  rich  men,  were  per- 
forming the  journey  on  foot,  dressed  as  pilgrims.  Some  of 
these  companies  were  preceded  by  a  man  with  a  banner,  and 
by  another  man  bearing  a  crucifix  ;  and  all  the  persons  com- 
posing each  company  were  dressed  alike.  After  dinner,  we 
went  on  through  a  commonplace  sort  of  country,  but  tolerably 
fertile,  exhibiting  the  ordinary  proportions  of  river,  hill,  dale, 
and  level  ground,  the  road  itself  being  almost  all  the  way 
paved  with  bricks  placed  edgewise.  We  passed  through  the 
town  of  Recanati,  a  long,  straggling  place,  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, whose  turnings  and  twistings  it  follows  closely,  and 
arrived  in  the  evening  at 

Loretto,  fifteen  mileS)  a  small*  town  inclosed  within  walls, 
and  fortified  against  the  incursions  of  the  Turks.  It  stands 
on  a  rising  ground,  overlooking  a  fine  plain,  and  beyond  this, 
at  no  great  distance,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice ; 
which,  indeed,  is  so  near  that,  in  clear  weather,  you  can  see 
the  Sclavonian  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.  The 
•  town  altogether  is  exceedingly  well  situated.  There  are  very 
few  inhabitants,  beyond  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
the  services  of  devotion ;  or  indirectly,  as  innkeepers  (whose 
houses  are  far  from  eligible  places  of  resort),  and  dealers  in 
wax  candles,  images,  beads,  Agnus  Dei,  Salvators^  and  such 
commodities,  for  the  sale  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
shops,  handsomely  fitted  up ;  as  may  well  be,  for  they  drive 
an  excellent  trade.  I  myself  got  rid  of  fifty  good  crowns  in 
this  way,  while  I  was  there.  The  priests,  the  churchmen, 
and  the  college  of  Jesuits,  all  live  together  in  a  large  modem 
palace,  where  also  the  governor  resides,  himself  a  churchman, 
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who  has  the  ordering  of  all  things  here,  subject  to  the  author- 
itj  of  the  legate  and  the  pope.  The  place  of  deyotion  is  a 
small  brick  house,  very  old  and  veiy  mean,  much  longer  than 
it  is  broad.  At  the  head  of  this  is  a  [Ejection,  the  two  sides 
of  which  are  iron  doors,  the  front  consisting  of  a  thick  iron 
grating ;  the  whole  affair  is  exceedingly  coarse  and  antiquated, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  wealth  about  it  This 
iron  grating  reaches  across  from  one  door  to  the  other,  and 
through  it  you  can  see  to  the  end  of  the  building,  where 
stands  the  shrine,  which  occupies  about  a  fiflh  part  of  the 
space,  and  is  the  principal  object  with  the  pious  yisitors. 
Here,  against  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  is  to  be  seen  the 
image  of  our  Lady,  made,  they  say,  of  wood ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  shrine  is  bo  covered  with  magnificent  ex-^otos,  the  ofier- 
ings  of  princes  and  their  subjects  in  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
that  there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  wall  discernible,  hardly  a  spot 
that  does  not  glitter  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones* 
It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  as  a  very  great  favour, 
that  I  obtained  therein  a  vacant  place,  large  enough  to  receive 
a  small  frame,  in  which  were  fixed  four  silver  figures ;  that 
of  Our  Lady,  my  own,  that  of  my  wife,  and  that  of  my 
daughter.  At  the  foot  of  mine  there  is  engraved  in  silver: 
Michad  MoTUanuSy  GaUus  Vaseo,  Eques  Hegii  ordinis,  1581 ;  ^ 
at  the  foot  of  my  wife's :  Franciica  Gcusanicma  lucor;  '  and 
at  that  of  my  daughter:  Leonora  Montana  jtlia  wnica;^ 
the  figure  of  Our  Lady  is  in  the  front,  and  the  three  other? 
are  kneeling  side  by  side  before  her.  Besides  the  two  doors 
I  have  mentioned,  there  is  another  door  into  the  chapel,  and 
as  you  go  in  at  this  door,  you  may  see  my  offering  on  the  left, 
hand,  fixed  against  the  wall,  to  which  I  had  it  firmly  nailed. 
I  at  first  had  a  small  silver  chain  and  ring  attached  to  the 
frame,  that  it  might  be  hung  up  against  the  wall  upon  a  nail, 
but  the  person  who  put  it  up  preferred  nailing  it  directly  to 
the  wall.     In  this  place  is  the  chimney,  which  you  can  see  on 

1  Bfkhael  de    Uontaigne,  Fnnehman       <  Fmnoei  do  I&  ChaMftigiM,  lik  wift. 
and  Gawron,  knight  of  the  order  of  the       *  Leonora  de    Montaigne,   tiiefar  onfy 
Xing,  IfiSl.  daughter. 
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lifting  up  some  old  drapery  that  hangs  before  it  Very  few 
persons  are  permitted  to  enter  this  sanctum;  indeed  over 
the  door,  which  is  covered  with  metal  plates  richly  worked, 
with  an  iron  grating  before  it,  there  is  a  notice  forbidding  all 
persons  to  enter  without  express  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernor. Among  other  richer  presents,  they  carefully  preserve, 
for  the  singularity  of  the  thing,  a  large  wax  candle,  which 
had  not  long  before  been  forwarded  there  by  a  Turk,  who  had 
rowed  to  make  this  offering  to  Our  Lady,  on  an  occasion 
when,  finding  himself  in  some  extreme  emergency,  he  was 
willing  to  catch  hold  of  every  string  that  he  thought  would 
help  him.  The  remaining  portion  of  this  edifice  is  used  as  a 
diapel,  into  which  no  daylight  enters,  except  what  may  get 
in  through  the  grating  of  which  I  spoke,  close  to  which  the 
altar  stands.  There  is  no  chair,  no  bench,  no  painting,  no 
tapestry,  no  ornament  of  any  sort,  in  this  chapel.  You  are 
not  permitted  to  wear  any  description  of  weapon  in  this 
sacred  place ;  and,  once  within  its  threshold,  all  distinctions 
of  rank  are  for  the  time  laid  aside.  We  received  the  sacrar 
ment  in  this  chapel,  a  privilege  not  acceded  to  everybody ; 
there  is  another  place  devoted  to  this  purpose,  for  ordinary 
cases,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  conmiunicate  here.  There  is  such  a  crowd  of 
people  congregating  in  this  chapel  at  all  hours,  that  you  had 
need  to  be  early  stirring  to  secure  a  place  there.  It  was  a 
Gierman  Jesuit  who  officiated  when  I  received  the  sacrament. 
The  people  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  even  a  scratch- 
ing of  plaster  from  the  walls ;  if  anything  of  this  sort  were 
once  permitted,  there  would  not  be  one  stone  lefl  on  another 
in  three  days.  Every  step  in  this  place  is  celebrated  for 
miracles,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  printed  accounts ;  there  are 
several  quite  recent  cases,  exhibited  in  the  mishaps  which 
have  occurred  to  persons  who^  from  a  spirit  of  devotion,  have 
carried  away  some  bit  of  the  building,  even  though  by  the 
pope's  consent ;  and  one  little  bit  of  bric^,  that  was  carried  off 
at  the  time  of  the  Ck>uncil  of  Trent,  has  been  brought  back  by 
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some  miraculous  agency.  The  litde  buildiog  which  contains 
.  the  shiine  is  surrounded  and  covered  over  bj  a  square  mar- 
ble structure  of  the  richest  and  most  ornate  description ;  there 
are  very  few  structures  at  all  comparable  to  it.  This  stroe- 
ture  again  is  inclosed  in  a  magnificent  church,  around  which 
stand  a  number  of  beautiful  chapels  and  funereal  monuments, 
and,  among  others,  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Cardi- 
nal d'Amboise  by  M.  the  Cardinal  d'Armagnac.  The  square 
building  which  incloses  the  shrine  is,  as  it  were,  the  choir  of 
the  church;  there  is,  however,  a  choir  belonging  to  the 
church,  but  this  is  in  a  comer.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
church  is  hung  with  pictures,  portraits,  and  historical  pieces 
of  every  description.  There  are  a  great  many  rich  orna- 
ments, too,  but  by  no  means  so  many  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find,  considering  the  great  fame  this  sacred  edifice 
has  for  so  long  a  period  enjoyed.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  many  of  the  older  ornaments  are  melted  down  and  ap- 
plied to  other  uses.  The  annual  donations  in  ready  money 
are  estimated  at  ten  thousand  crowns.  There  are  more  of 
the  externals  of  religion  here  than  in  any  place  I  was  ever 
at  Whatever  is  lost  here,  whether  money  or  otherwise, 
which  elsewhere  would  be  appropriated  by  the  finder,  the 
person  who  picks  it  up  puts  it  into  a  public  open  box, 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  any  other  person  may  there  go 
and  take  possession  of  it,  without  asking  or  being  asked  any 
questions,  it  being  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
he  is  the  owner.  While  I  was  at  the  place,  there  were  a 
'number  of  things,  beads,  handkerchiefs,  and  purses,  which 
lay  there  ready  for  the  first  pei'son  who  chose  to  take  them. 
Whatever  you  purchase  here  and  actually  leave  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  the  seller  will  charge  no  profit  upon,  in 
order,  as  the  idea  is,  to  participate  in  the  blessing  which  may 
be  obtained ;  you  only  pay  for  the  materiab ;  in  the  same 
way,  the  people  connected  with  the  church,  who  are  zealous 
and  active  to  a  degree,  will  take  nothing  of  you  for  confes- 
sion, the  sacrament  and  other  religious  services,  which  they 
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are  ever  ready  to  perform.  The  usual  way  is  for  you  to  give 
to  one  or  other  of  them,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  in 
vonr  name  among  the  poor,  when  you  have  left  the  place. 
While  I  was  in  the  scicrariumj  there  came  in  a  man  who 
offered  the  first  priest  he  met  a  silver  cup,  which,  he  said,  he 
had  made  a  vow  of;  and  as  his  vow  was  to  the  value  of 
twelve  crowns,  and  the  cup  had  not  cost  quite  so  much,  he 
paid  over  the  difference  in  money  to  the  priest,  who  audited 
the  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  cup,  imd  the  balance  re- 
maining, as  a  matter  due  of  course,  and  having  thereby  satis- 
fied the  donor  that  he  had  scrupulously  fulfilled  his  vow,  he 
led  him  to  the  shrine,  where,  in  his  name,  he  offered  the  cup 
to  Our  Lady,  adding  a  short  prayer,  and  threw  the  money  into 
the  common  box.  Things  of  this  sort  are  to  be  seen  every 
day.  The  gifts  proffered  are  received  with  the  utmost  indif- 
ference ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  rather  a  matter  of  favour  for 
them  to  be  received  at  all.  I  stopped  all  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  until  after  mass,  when  we  left.  I  have  a  word 
to  say  here,  in  celebration  of  a  place  where  I  myself  expe- 
rienced very  great  gratification.  While  I  was  at  Loretto, 
there  was  also  there  Michael  Marteau,  Seigneur  of  La  Cha- 
pelle,  a  Parisian,  a  very  rich  young  man,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  a  large  train.  From  him  and  &om  his  attendants, 
I  had  a  very  particular  and  curious  account  of  the  cure  of 
his  leg,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  this  holy  place, 
and  certainly  it  was  impossible  for  a  miracle  to  be  more 
dearly  made  out  in  all  its  effects,  than  in  the  account  which 
these  people  gave.  They  said,  that  all  the  surgeons  of  Paris 
and  Italy  had  entirely  failed ;  the  young  man  had  spent  more 
than  three  thousand  crowns  in  seeking  a  cure,  yet  for  the  last 
three  years,  his  knee  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse,  more 
swollen,  more  painful,  more  infiamed,  until  at  last  it  threw 
him  altogether  into  a  dreadful  fever.  At  the  time  of  his 
cure,  he  had  taken  no  physic,  or  other  external  remedy,  for 
several  days ;  he  was  lying  asleep  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  cured,  and  thought  he  saw  a  great  fiash 
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of  light ;  he  awoke  up,  exclaimed  that  he  was  cured,  called 
his  people,  got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room,  a  thing  he 
had  not  done  since  he  was  seized  with  the  maladj;  the 
swelling  from  that  time  began  to  subside,  the  withered  and 
wellnigh  dead  skin  to  resume  its  health^  tCHie,  and  his  care 
was  rapidly  completed,  without  any  sort  of  mortal  aid.  He 
was  at  this  time  in  perfect  health,  for  his  cure  took  place  a 
month  or  two  before  the  time  of  which  I  write  now,  and  he 
had  since  that  been. at  Rome,  where  he  was  at  the  same  time 
with  us.  From  the  account  which  he  and  his  people  gaTe« 
never  was  there  a  clearer  case  made  out.  The  miracle  by 
which  the  SantchcoBOj  which  they  hold  to  be  the  house  at 
Nazareth  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  was  transported 
thence,  first  to  Sdavonia,  then  to  a  place  near  Loretto,  and 
lastly  to  Loretto  itself  is  written  on  large  marble  tablets 
along  the  pillars  in  the  church,  in  the  Italian,  Sclavonian, 
French,  Qerman,  and  Spanish  languages.  In  the  choir,  is 
suspended  the  banner  of  our  kings,  being  the  only  royal  arms 
that  is  to  be  seen  there.  I  was  told  that,  every  now  and 
then,  large  hordes  of  Sclavonians  make  a  pilgrimage  hither, 
who  set  up  loud  cries  at  sea  as  soon  as  they  come  within  sight 
of  the  church,  and  fall  to  all  sorts  of  protestations  and  prom- 
ises to  Our  Lady,  entreating  her  to  return  amongst  th^n,  and 
bewailing  themselves  for  having  giving  her  cause  to  abandon 
them.  I  was  informed  that  you  can  go  from  Loretto  to  Na- 
ples along  the  sea-shore  in  eight  easy  days'  journeys,  an  ex- 
cursion I  have  a  great  fancy  to  make.  You  must  go  throng 
Pescara  to  the  city  of  Chieta,  where  there  is  a  conveyance 
that  sets  out  every  Sunday  for  Naples.  I  offered  money  to 
several  priests,  but  most  of  them  refused  it,  and  those  that  did 
accept  it,  were  only  prevailed  upon  with  the  utmost  difficult 
in  the  world.  They  keep  their  com  here  in  cellars  running 
under  the  street  It  was  on  the  25th  of  April  that  I  offered 
my  eoD-voto,  To  come  from  Rome  to  Loretto,  which  occupied 
us  four  days  and  a  half,  cost  me  six  crowns  fifly  sols  each, 
the  persons  who  let  us  the  horses  keeping  both  them  and  us. 
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Tius  sort  of  bargain,  however,  is  exceedingly  inconvenient, 
inasmuch  as  they  hurry  you  on  as  much  as  possible  to  save 
expense,  and,  moreover,  give  you  but  shabby  entertainment 
on  the  way.  On  the  26th,  I  went  to  see  the  port,  which  is 
three  miles  off,  and  is  a  handsome  one  enough ;  there  is  a 
fortress  overlooking  it,  which  belongs  to  the  people  of  Rica- 
nati.  Don  Luca-Giovanni,  the  incumbent,  and  Giovanni 
Gregorio  da  Calli,  keeper  of  the  sacristy,  on  my  leaving  the 
place,  gave'' me  their  addresses,  that  I  might  write  to  them, 
did  I  require  anything  done  for  myself  or  others ;  both  these 
gentlemen  had  shown  me  much  kindness.  The  former  of 
them  has  the  charge  of  the  little  chapel,  and  would  take  no 
fee  from  me  in  respect  of  it ;  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  for 
their  politeness  and  attention.  On  Wednesday,  as  I  before 
said,  after  dinner,  I  left  this  place,  and,  proceeding  through  a 
varied  and  fertile  country,  got  by  supper-time  to 

Anoona,  fifteen  miles.  This  is  the  principal  town  of  the 
marches,  in  Latin,  Piccsnum,  It  has  a  large  population,  a 
considerable  portion  of  whom  are  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Sda- 
vonians,  for  the  place  carries  on  a  good  trade.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  is  flanked  by  two  eminences,  which  run 
down  into  the  sea.  On  one  of  these,  by  which  we  entered, 
theiQe  is  a  large  fort,  and  on  the  other  a  church.  The  town 
is  seated  partly  on  the  slopes  of  these  two  hills;  but  the 
principal  portion  is  in  the  valley  between  them,  and  along 
the  seaside.  There  is  a  good  port  here,  where  may  still  be 
seen  a  fine  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
his  wife,  and  his  sister.  I  was  told  that  the  passage  over  to 
Sclavonia  is  often  performed  in  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have  got  a  vessel  here,  which  would 
have  carried  me  to  Venice  for  six  crowns  or  a  little  more.  I 
gave  thirty-three  demi-pistoles  for  the  hire  of  eight  horses  to 
Lucca,  about  eight  days'  journey,  the  vetturino  to  keep  the 
horses,  and  if  I  was  four  or  five  days  on  the  journey,  beyond 
the  eight  specified,  I  was  to  have  the  horses  for  the  same 
money,  on  paying  for  their  keep  and  the  attendance  on  them. 
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The  country  abounds  with  excellent  setters,  which  maj  be 
had  for  about  six  crowns  each.  There  is  an  amazing  namber 
of  quails  caught  here,  but  tbej  are  very  poor.  I  remained 
till  after  dinner,  on  the  27th,  to  have  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  beauties  of  the  place.  At  St  Creaco,^  the  church 
which  I  mentioned  as  standing  on  the  hill,  there  are  more 
relics  of  note  than  in  any  church  we  ever  saw.  We  learnt 
that  the  quails  come  over  here  in  large  flocks  from  Sdavonia, 
and  that  every  night  they  are  caught  in  nets  on  the  sea-shore, 
by  men  who  allure  them  in  their  flight  by  imitating  the  quail's 
notes.  In  September,  these  birds  return  to  Sclavonia.  In 
the  night,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon,  as  far  off  as  from 
the  Abruzzi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  beyond  that  city. 
Every  league  along  the  coast  there  is  a  tower ;  the  first  oi 
these  that  discovers  a  corsair  at  sea,  by  firing  a  gun,  gives  a 
signal  to  the  next  tower,  and  so  on,  and  in  this  way  the  alarm 
spreads  with  such  rapidity  that  in  one  hour^a  time,  it  reachea 
from  the  other  end  of  Italy  to  Venice.  Ancona  takes  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word  ('Ayx^,  elbow),  from  the  form  of 
the  sharp  bend  of  the  sea  in  which  it  stands.  There  is  a 
Greek  church  here.  On  an  old  stone,  in  the  principal  gale, 
I  saw  some  characters,  which  I  took  to  be  Sclavonian.  The 
generality  of  the  women  here  are  good-looking,  and  most  of 
the  men  have  the  appearance  of  honest  industrious  artisans. 
The  sea  here  is  much  calmer  than  our  ocean-tide.  After 
dinner,  we  proceeded  along  the  shore,  which  is  cultivated 
almost  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  by  bedtime  reached 

Sinigaglia,  twenty  miles,  a  pretty  little  town,  seated  in  a 
fair  valley,  quite  at  the  seaside.  There  is  a  very  good  port 
here,  for  the  place  is  also  washed  by  a  river,  which  flows 
hither  from  the  mountains.  They  have  formed  a  large  dock, 
surrounded  with  walls  on  every  side,  where  vessels  can  ride 
in  shelter,  and  the  entry  to  which  mfiy  be  closed.  I  saw  no 
remains  of  antiquity  here.  We  put  up  at  a  good  inn,  the 
only  one  they  have,  which  stands  outside  the  town.     The 

1  The  catbednl;  the  name  It  a  oorraption  of  St.  CjiImo,  the  patron  aiint. 
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place  was  anciently  called  SenogaUia,  from  some  of  our 
aocestors,  who  came  and  founded  the  place,  afler  they  had 
been  beaten  by  CamiUus ;  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino.  In  the  last  few  days,  I  had  not  been  very  well. 
The  day  I  lefl  Rome,  as  M.  d'Ossat  was  walking  with  me,  I 
raised  my  hand  to  salute  another  gentleman,  and  did  it  so 
carelessly  that  I  thrust  my  first  finger  into  the  comer  of  my 
right  eye,  and  made  it  bleed  ;  it  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
infiammation  for  some  time,  and  when  the  pain  left  that  eye  : 
erai  tunc  doLor  ad  unguem  sinUtrem :  "  it  went  to  the  other." 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  at  Ancona,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Creaco,  there  is  a  fiat  tombstone,  in  memory  of  one  Antonia^ 
Rocamoro  poire,  moire  Valeita,  Gaila,  AquitanOj  Paciocco 
UrhinaHy  Luiitano  nupta^  who  was  buried  there  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  since.  We  left  this  place  at  daybreak,  and, 
proceeding  along  a  very  agreeable  road,  crossed  the  river 
Metro,  MetoMrtis,  by  a  large  wooden  bridge,  and  dined  at 

Fano,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town  on  the  seaside,  situated 
in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  but  in  itself  ill  built  and  pent 
up.  .  We  got  very  good  bread,  fish,  and  wine  here ;  but  the 
inn  was  a  very  poor  affair.  Fano  has  this  advantage  over 
Sinigaglia,  Pesaro,  and  other  places  on  this  coast,  that  it  has 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  there  being  a  number  of  fountains,  both 
public  and  private,  whereas  all  the  other  towns  have  to  fetch 
their  fresh  water  from  the  mountains.  We  saw  here  an 
ancient  arch,  of  considerable  dimensions,  on  which  there  is 
an  inscription  in  the  name  of  Augustus,  qui  muros  dederat. 
The  place  itself  was  formerly  called  Fanum,  Fanum  ForiuMe, 
Almost  throughout  Italy,  they  bolt  the  flour  with  wheels,  by 
means  of  which  the  baker  does  more  in  one  hour  than  ours 
do  in  four.  Almost  at  all  the  inns  you  find  a  set  of  poets, 
who  make  off-hand  rhymes,  applicable  to  their  auditors.' 
Everybody  here  has  a  guitar,  down  to  the  stocking-mender 
at  the  comer  of  the  street      There   are  no  good-looking 

1  AnMnetto.  a  Booamoro  on  the  flh-    married  to  Padoeoo  of  Urbino,  a  Poclii- 
tli«r*i  aide,  a  Valetta  on  the  side  of  her    gaeae  by  birth, 
mother,  a  Aenohwoman  and  Gkuoon ;       *  bnprtnrimion. 
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women  here ;  they  are  all  excessively  the  reverse ;  indeed, 
an  honest  fellow  in  the  town,  whom  I  questioned  as  to  this 
point,  told  me  he  believed  the  age  of  pretty  women  was 
passed.  You  pay  on  this  route  twenty  sous  a  day  a  man, 
and  thirty  a  horse,  everything  included ;  together  fifty  sous. 
This  town  belongs  to  the  Church.  We  did  not  go,  though 
only  a  little  further  on,  to  Pesaro,  a  fine  town,  well  worth  a 
visit,  to  Bernini,  or  to  old  Ravenna ;  at  Pesaro,  especially, 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  fine  edifice,  oddly  placed,  which  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  I  was  told,  was  erecting ;  these  are  all  on 
the  road  to  Venice,  but  we  did  not  go  to  them.  We  left  the 
searcoast  at  Fano,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  went  on  through  a 
large  plain,  along  which  runs  the  Metaurus.  On  each  side 
are  to  be  seen,  in  the  near  distance,  some  charming  hiUs,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  country  reminded  me  of  the 
plain  of  Blaignac,  at  Castellon.^  In  this  plain,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  was  fought  the  battle  of  (Livius)  Salinator 
and  Claudius  Nero  against  Asdrubal,  in  which  the  latter  was 
killed.  Just  at  the  opening  into  the  mountains,  which  rise  at 
the  end  of  this  plain,  is  ti 

Fossombruno,  fifteen  miles,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino, a  town  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  one  or  two  fine 
streets  at  the  bottom,  straight  and  well  built  The  inhabi- 
tants, however,  are  not  near  so  rich  as  those  of  Fana  Li  the 
middle  of  the  square  here,  is  a  large  marble  pedestal,  bearing 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  honour  of  some  pri- 
vate citizen  of  the  town ;  and  there  is  another  standing 
against  one  of  the  houses,  which  has  no  inscription  or  mark 
denoting  its  period.  This  place  was  formerly  called  Forum 
Sempranii,  but  the  inhabitants  maintain  that  their  ancient 
town  stood  further  off*  in  the  plain,  in  a  much  finer  situation  ; 
and  they  say  that  some  of  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 
There  is  a  stone  bridge  here  over  the  Metaurus,  towards 
Rome,  per  Vtam  Flamimam,  As  I  arrived  here  early  (for 
iJie  miles  are  short,  and  our  days'  journeys  do  not  exceed  a 

1  In  Perigord. 
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qniet  ride  of  seven  or  eight  hours),  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
converse  with  some  honest  fellows  belonging  to  the  place, 
who  told  me  all  thej  knew  about  the  town  and  its  environs. 
We  went  also  to  see  a  garden  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  Ur- 
bino,  whore  there  are  a  number  of  vines  grafted  on  other 
vines  for  the  improvement  of  the  stock.     I  had  a  long  talk  ' 
with  a  worthy  bootmaker  that  lives  here,  named  Vincentio 
Castellani.     I  left  the  place  next  morning,  and,  after  riding 
three  miles,  turned  off  to  the  left^  and,  crossing  by  a  bridge 
the  Gardiana,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Metaurus,  followed 
for  another  three  miles  a  narrow  and  very  disagreeable  road 
through  some  wild  and  rugged  hills,  at  the  end  of  which  road 
we  came  to  a  passage  of  full  fifty  paces  long,  cut  through  the 
thick  of  a  high  rock.     This  must  have  been  an  inunense  un- 
dertaking.    It  was  begun  by  Augustus,  who  had  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  here  to  that  effect,  which  time  has  since  effaced ; 
an  inscription  at  the  other  end,  in  honour  of  Vespasian,  who 
completed  the  worit,  still  remains.     In  the  vicinity,  are  some 
stupendous  works  for  raising  and  conveying  water,  for  which 
purpose  immense  rocks  have  been  cut  through  in  all  direc- 
tions.    All  along  this  road,  which  leads  to  Rome,  the  Via 
Flaminia,  are  remains  of  the  old  pavement,  which,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  has  sunk  into  the  ground ;  and  the  road 
itself,  which  formerly  was  forty  feet  wide,  is  now  not  more 
than  four.     I  had  come  out  of  my  way  to  see  this  place  ;  so, 
having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  re- 
sumed my  route,  which  led  me  along  the  base  of  a  range  of 
easy  and  fertile  hills.     Towards  the  end  of  our  stage,  the 
road  became  more  ascending,  and  when  we  reached 

Urbino,  sixteen  miles,  an  indifferent  town,  we  found  it 
stuck  at  the  top  of  a  tolerably  high  hiU,  the  streets  in  all  di- 
rections following  the  twistings  and  inns  and  outs  of  the 
ascent,  so  that  you  are  continually  going  up  and  down  hill,  as 
you  walk  through  the  place.  They  were  very  busy  with  the 
market,  for  it  was  Saturday.  We  saw  the  palace,  which  is 
greatly  famed  for  its  beauty  ;  it  gave  us,  however,  rather  an 
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idea  of  size  than  of  anything  else,  and  indeed  it  is  an  enor- 
mous pile  of  buildings,  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hOL  The  view  extends  over  a  great  distance,  but  is  not  anj 
way  remarkable.  As  the  people  here  have  not  much  to  say 
in  behalf  of  the  beauty  of  the  place,  inside  or  out^ — for  the 
only  garden  is  a  strip  of  ground  of  some  twenty-five  paces, — 
they  insist  upon  a  wonderful  story  that  there  are  as  many 
rooms  in  the  palace  as  there  are  days  in  the  year ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  are  a  vast  number,  as  is  the  case  also  at  Tivoli 
and  other  Italian  palaces.  Looking  through  one  door  you 
may  see  a  vista  of  twenty  more  openings,  all  running  in  the 
same  dii*ection,  one  after  another,  and  looking  round  to  the 
right  or  left,  you  may  see  as  many  more  through  another 
door.  Some  portions  of  the  building  are  old ;  but  the  major 
^portion  of  it  was  erected  in  1476,  by  Frederic  Maria  de  la 
Rovera,  who  wellnigh  filled  a  whole  cabinet  with  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  his  various  diplomatic  charges  and  war- 
like expeditions ;  with  representations  of  which  latter  many 
of  the  walls  also  are  covered.  In  one  place  there  is  an  in- 
scription setting  forth  that  this  is  the  finest  mansion  in  the 
world.  The  house  is  of  brick,  and  built  throughout  archwise, 
without  any  flat  ceiling,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  houses 
in  Italy.  The  present  prince  is  Duke  Frederic's  great- 
nephew.  They  are  a  race  of  good  princes,  and  are  all  be- 
loved by  their  subjects.^  They  have  all  had,  from  father  to 
son,  a  taste  for  literature,  and  the  palace  possesses  a  fine 
library ;  but  the  key  could  not  be  found  when  I  was  there. 
Their  tendencies  are  altogether  Spanish.  The  arms  of  Spain 
are  everywhere  prominent  in  their  heraldic  displays,  together 
with  the  order  of  England  and  of  the  Fleece ;  the  arras  of 
France  do  not  appear  at  all.  They  have  a  portrait  of  the  first 
duke  of  Urbino,  a  young  man,  who  was  killed  by  his  subjects 
for  his  tyranny  ;  but  he  did  not  belong  to  this  family.  The 
present  duke  married  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who 

1  We  mxut  except  from  this  pniiie  the    persons  of  Slztns  IV.  and  Julius  11.,  his 
two  popes  this  tusdlj  contributed,  ia  the    nephew,  who  were  by  no  means  popular. 
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18  ten  years  older  than  he ;  they  lived  together  for  some  time 
<m  very  bad  terms,  and  at  last  separated,  merely  on  account, 
as  I  was  told,  of  her  jealous  temper.  Thus,  besides  her  be- 
ing forty-five  years  old,  it  does  ilot  seem  very  likely  they  will 
have  any  children,  in  which  case  the  duchy  will  go  to  the 
Church, — a  prospect  which  the  people  are  by  no  means 
pleased  with.  1  saw  here  an  exact  resemblance  from  the 
life,  of  Pico  Mirandola:  a  pale,  handsome  face,  without  a 
beard,  and  seemingly  of  about  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen ;  a  long  nose,  soil  eyes,  thin  face,  and  light  hair, 
which  falls  over  his  shoulders.  He  is  dressed  in  a  strange 
sort  of  costume.  They  have,  in  many  places  in  Italy,  a  way 
of  making  the  stairs  straight  and  flat,  so  that  you  can  ascend 
them  on  horseback,  and  this  is  the  fashion  of  the  stairs  here. 
The  place,  they  say,  is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  accordingly 
the  duke  only  comes  here  in  the  summer  months.  To  pro- 
vide against  the  cold,  in  the  comers  of  two  of  the  chambers, 
there  are  smaller  rooms  divided  off,  and  inclosed  on  all  sides, 
with  only  a  window  which  receives  light  from  the  larger 
apartment,  and  in  one  of  these  cabinets  is  the  duke's  bed. 
After  dinner,  I  went  five  miles  out  of  my  road  to  see  a  place 
that  the  people,  from  time  immemorial,  have  called  the  sepul- 
chre of  Asdrubal,  situated  on  a  high,  steep  hill,  named  Monte 
Deci.  There  are  four  or  five  wretched  little  houses  here, 
and  a  chapel;  and,  besides  those,  the  tomb  in  question,  a 
building  constructed  of  large  bricks,  about  twenty-five  paces 
round,  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  All  around  it,  at  every 
three  paces,  there  are  seats  with  rails  to  kneel  on.  The 
building  is  strengthened  with  arched  buttresses.  You  have 
to  get  into  the  place  by  a  ladder,  for  there  is  no  entry  from 
below ;  and  when  you  are  there,  you  see  nothing  but  the 
roof  and  the  bare  waUs.  There  is  no  inscription  of  any  sort ; 
the  people  of  the  place  say  there  used  to  be  a  marble,  with 
some  characters  on  it,  but  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  it 
has  been  carried  away.  When  or  how  this  building  obtained 
its  name,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  it  was  ever 
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applied  to  the  purpose  which  that  name  imports ;  and  jet, 
after  all,  it  is  very  certain  that  Asdrubal  was  defeated  and 
killed  not  far  from  the  place.  Upon  leaving  this  spot,  we 
went  on  along  a  rugged  road,  which  became  a  mass  of  mud, 
after  it  had  rained  about  an  hour ;  and  by  and  by  recrossed 
the  Metaurus  on  horseback,  for  the  river  here  is  a  shallow 
stream,  that  will  not  float  a  boat;  and  then  getting  into  a 
tolerably  good  road,  towards  the  evening,  we  reached 

Castel-Durante,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  seated  in  a  flat  country,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Metaurus.  The  people  here  were  firing  feux-de-jtne^ 
and  exhibiting  other  testimonies  of  rejoicing  on  the  occasion 
of  a  son  being  bom  to  the  Princess  de  Besigna,  their  duke's 
sister.  The  veUurino  always  takes  off  the  saddles  of  the 
horses  whenever  he  takes  off  the  bridles,  and  lets  them  drink 
as  much  as  they  like,  without  any  reference  to  the  state  they 
are  in.  The  wines  here  are  not  at  all  good.  Sunday  morn- 
ing, we  went  on  along  a  fertile  plain,  flanked  with  gentle 
hills,  and  passed  through  a  pretty  little  town,  called  St.  An- 
gelo,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  seated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Metaurus,  and  approached  at  either  entrance  by  hand- 
some avenues  of  trees.  We  found  here  some  midlent  fn^s, 
for  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Ist  of  May.  Thence  we  went  on 
along  the  same  plain,  and  passed  through  another  small  town 
in  the  same  jurisdiction,  Called  Marcatello,  and  then,  by  a 
road  which  already  began  to  give  one  a  touch  of  Apennine 
ascents,  we  got  at  dinner-time  to 

Borgo-a-Pasci,  ten  miles ;  a  small  village,  with  a  miserable 
inn,  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains.  After  dinner,  we  went 
on  foot  along  a  wild,  narrow,  and  stony  road,  and  then  up  a 
high  hill  of  two  miles  ascent;  the  road  was  rough  and  tire- 
some, but  not  dangerous  or  appalling,  for  the  precipices  which 
it  overlooked  were  not  so  abrupt  but  that  the  eye  had  some- 
thing to  rest  upon.  We  accompanied  the  Metaurus  to  its 
source,  which  is  on  this  height,  so  that  we  had  now  watched 
this  river  from  its  end  to  its  beginning,  having  seen  it  &]1 
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ioto  the  sea  at  Senigaglia,  and  witnessed  its  rise  here.  On 
descending  the  moontain  on  the  other  side,  there  opened  be- 
fore us  a  wide  and  handsome  plain,  along  which  runs  the 
Tiber,  which  is  here*  onlj  eight  miles  or  thereabouts  from  its 
source,  and  beyond  this  plain  rose  other  mountains.  The 
scene  altogether  reminded  me  of  La  Limaigne,  in  Auvergne, 
as  you  descend  from  Puy  de  Dome  to  Clermont  Upon  the 
height  where  we  now  were,  terminates  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino;  and  we  then  entered  the  territories  of 
the  Dake  of  Florence,  the  pope's  states  lying  on  the  left 
We  got  by  supper-time  to 

Borgo  San  Sepolchro,  thirteen  miles;  a  small  town,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  situated  in  the  plain  before 
mentioned,  and  presenting  no  feature  worth  noticing.  We 
left  it  next  morning  1st  of  May.  At  a  mile  from  the  town 
we  crossed,  over  a  stone  bridge,  the  river  Tiber,  the  water  of 
which  here,  and  for  many  miles  on,  is  fair  and  clear ;  a  proof 
that  the  dirty,  reddish  colonr,  Jl(xvum  Tiherim,  which  it  ex- 
hibits at  Borne,  is  occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  some  other 
river  before  it  reaches  that  city.  We  went  along  this  plain 
for  about  four  miles,  and  then  ascended  a  hill,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  found  a  small  town.  Several  girls,  both  here  and 
at  other  places  on  the  road  came  up  to  us,  and,  taking  hold 
of  our  horses'  bridles,  sang  a  sort  of  song,  begging  us  to 
make  them  some  present  on  that  day  of  rejoicing.  From  this 
hill  we  descended  into  a  low  and  rocky  valley,  where  we  had 
much  difficulty  in  picking  our  way  along  a  bad  road,  which 
followed  the  course  of  a  mountain  torrent ;  and  then  we  had 
to  mount  a  steep  hill,  three  miles  up,  and  as  many  in  the  de- 
scent, which  brought  us  into  another  large  plain,  in  traversing 
which  we  crossed  the  river  Chiasso,  over  a  stone  bridge,  and 
afterwards  the  river  Amo,  also  over  a  stone  bridge,  a  very 
large  and  fine  one,  on  the  other  side  of  which  we  halted  at 

Ponte  Boriano,  eighteen  miles ;  a  small  and  miserable  inn, 
as  most  of  those  on  this  route  are.  It  would  be  very  absurd 
to  bring  anything  like  good  horses  here ;  for  there  is  not  a 
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bit  of  hay  to  be  got  Afler  dinner,  we  proceeded  throagh 
the  plain,  which  is  all  cut  up,  as  well  as  the  road,  with  horri- 
ble holes  and  pools  of  water,  so  that  in  winter  this  part  must 
be  exceedingly  dangerous ;  they  are,  however,  mending  the 
road  a  little.  Soon  after  leaving  Ponte  Boriano,  we  passed, 
about  two  miles  on  our  left,  the  town  of  Arrezo,  the  situation 
of  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  country  about  it  Pass- 
ing over  the  Ambra,  on  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  we  reached, 
in  the  evening, 

Lavenelle,  ten  miles.  The  inn  is  about  a  mile  or  so  on 
this  side  the  town,  and  is  celebrated  as  being  the  best  in  Tus- 
cany, and  very  likely  it  is  so ;  for  certainly  it  is  the  best  we 
have  met  with  in  Italy.  It  is  held  in  such  high  estimation 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country  often  meet  to- 
gether here,  as  we  do  at  Le  More's  at  Paris,  or  Guillof  s  at 
Amiens.  They  serve  up  your  dinner  on  pewter,  which  is  a 
very  rare  article  here.  The  house  stands  by  itself,  in  a  very 
agreeable  situation,  and  has  a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the 
grounds  belonging  to  it  We  left  this  house  in  the  morning, 
and  went  on,  over  the  plain,  by  a  very  excellent  straight 
road,  passing  on  our  way  through  four  small  towns,  Mantena- 
rea,  S.  Giovanni,  Fligine,  and  ^cisa,  and  by  dinner-time 
reached 

Pian  della  Fonte,  twelve  miles ;  an  indifferent  inn,  situated 
a  little  beyond  Ancisa.  This  latter  town,  which  occupies  an 
agreeable  site  in  the  Val  d'  Amo,  is  spoken  of  by  Petrarch, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  born  here,^  or  at  least,  in  a  house  a  mile 
off,  of  which  only  a  few  ruins  remain ;  the  place,  however,  is 
pointed  out  They  were  sowing  an  after-crop  of  melons 
amongst  those  already  growing,  which  they  expected  would 
be  ready  in  August  This  morning  I  had  a  heaviness  in  the 
head,  and  a  dizziness  before  my  eyes,  such  as  used  to  trouble 
me  in  my  old  headaches,  which  I  had  not  felt  for  ten  years 
past     The  valley  through  which  we  were  passing  was  onoe 

1  Petraxch*8  Ikther  and  mother  had    aooording  to  Bcoeafeelli,  wu  born  at 
fome  property  at  Ancirn ;  but  he  himself,    Areno. 
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a  marsh,  and  Livy^  tells  us  that  Hannibal  was  obliged  to 
pass  it  on  an  elephant,  and  lost  an  eye  here  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  The  place  is  still  very  low  and  damp, 
and  subject  to  inundations  from  the  Amo.  I  would  not  take 
any  dinner  here,  and  was  sorry  for  it  afterwards,  as  eating 
would  have  induced  a  vomit,  which  is  my  speediest  cure; 
otherwise  1  carry  this  heaviness  of  the  head  about  with  me 
for  a  day  or.  two,  as  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.  The  road 
was  full  of  country  people,  carrying  all  sorts  of  provisions  to 
Florence.     We  entered 

Florence,  twelve  miles,  by  one  of  the  four  stone  bridges 
which  traverse  the  Amo  here.  The  next  morning,  after 
hearing  mass,  we  left  this  place,  and,  turning  a  little  to  the 
right,  went  to  see  Castello,  of  which  I  have  spoken  else- 
where ;  but  as  the  duke's  daughters,  who  were  staying  here, 
were  at  this  moment  going  through  the  garden  to  hear  mass, 
we  were  requested  to  stay  until  they  had  returned,  which  I 
would  not  do.  We  met  on  the  road  a  number  of  processions, 
marshalled  in  this  order:  first  came  the  banner;  then  the 
women,  most  of  whom  were  good  looking,  with  white  sleeves, 
and  excellent  straw  hats,  which  they  make  better  here  than 
anywhere  else,  and  all  well  dressed  for  country  people  ;  after 
these  came  the  clergyman,  and  then  the  men.  The  day  be- 
fore we  saw  a  procession  of  monks,  who  all  wore  these  straw 
hats.  We  proceeded  through  a  broad  and  lovely  valley; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  wellnigh  constrained  to  admit 
that  neither  Orleans  nor  Paris  have  their  environs  adorned 
with  so  great  a  number  of  houses  and  villages,  and  to  so 
great  a  distance,  as  is  Florence ;  as  to  fine  houses  and  pala- 
ces, there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter  for  a  moment  By 
dinner-time  we  found  ourselves  at 

Prato,  ten  miles,  a  small  town,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 

Florence,  situated  on  the  river  Bisanzo,  which  we  crossed 

over  a  stone  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.    There  is  no 

country  where  the  roads  and  bridges  are  so  numerous  or  so 

1  Book  zzU.  e.  2. 
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well  kept  up ;  every  here  and  there,  on  your  way,  you  see  a 
stone  pillar,  with  an  inscription,  setting  forth  what  roads  are 
to  be  kept  in  repair  by  such  and  such  a  state  and  district,  and 
intimating  that  such  state  is  held  responsible  to  the  commu- 
nity for  maintaining  such  roads  in  the  requisite  order.  In 
the  town-hall  here  we  observed  the  arms  and  name  of  the 
Legate  du  Prat,^  who,  they  say,  came  from  this  place.  Over 
the  entrance  to  this  town-hall,  there  is  the  statue,  larger  than 
life,  of  a  man,  crowned,  holding  a  representation  of  the  world 
in  his  hand,  and  with  this  inscription  at  his  feet :  Rex  So- 
bertus.^  They  say  that  this  town  formerly  belonged  to  us ; 
there  are  the  Jleurs-cle^ys  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  the 
arms  of  the  town  are  gueuleSy  seme  de  fleurs-de-lys  dor.  The 
principal  church  is  a  fine  one,  enriched  with  an  abundance 
of  white  and  black  marble.  Leaving  this  place,  we  made 
another  detour  of  full  four  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Poggio,  a  house  which  is  talked  a  great  deal  about,  belonging 
to  the  duke,  and  situated  on  the  river  Umbrona.  The  form 
of  the  building  is  a  model  of  Pratolino.  'Tis  wonderful  how, 
in  so  comparatively  small  a  space,  they  have  managed  to  con- 
trive a  hundred  good-sized  rooms.  I  saw  here,  among  other 
things,  a  quantity  of  bed-curtains,  of  a  very  fine  stufiT,  though 
of  no  intrinsic  value,  being  but  fine  wool,  worked  with  four- 
thread  taffeta.  We  saw  the  duke's  laboratory,  and  his  tuni- 
ing  room,  and  other  work-rooms ;  for  he  is  a  great  mechani- 
cian. Thence  by  a  very  straight  road,  running  through  an 
extremely  fertile  country,  with  a  hedge  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  formed  of  vines  trained  upon  trees,  a  very  picturesque 
object  in  itself,  we  got  by  supper-time  to 

Pistoia,  fourteen  miles ;  a  large  town  situated  on  the  river 
Umbrona,  with  wide  streets,  paved  in  the  same  manner  as 
Florence,  Prato,  Luoca,  and  other  towns,  with  broad   flat 

1    Anthony  da    Prat.    Chancellor   of  of  France,  son  of  Hugnet  Oapet,  m 

France,  and  afterwarda  Archbishop  of  never  in  France,  as  flir  as  we   know. 

Sens,  Cardinal,  and  Legate  d  Latert  in  Perhaps  It  was  his  son  Robert,  thfail  of 

France.  the  first  royal  braneh  of  the  Dolua  of 

>  It  Is  by  no  means  clear  who  this  King  Baxgundy. 
Robert  can  be.   fiobert  the  Deroat,  Kiitg 
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Stones.  I  forgot  to  say  that  jou  con  see  Florence,  Prato, 
and  Pistoia,  from  tJie  dining-rooms  at  Poggio,  as  jou  sit  at 
laUe ;  when  we  were  there,  the  duke  was  at  Pratolina  Pis- 
toia is  but  thinlj  populated.  There  are  a  great  number  o^  fine 
churched  and  houses.  I  inquired  here  as  to  the  price  of  the 
«traw  hats,  and  found  thej  were  fifteen  sons  apiece ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  in  France  thej  would  be  worth  as  many  francs. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  Pistoia,  and  not  far  from  the  town, 
that  Catiline  was  defeated  and  killed.  At  Poggio  they  have 
pictures  in  tapestry,  of  every  description  of  hunting;  and, 
among  others',  I  saw  one  representing  an  ostrich  hunt,  in 
wliich  the  game  is  pursued  by  men  on  horseback,  who  pierce 
it  with  javelins.  The  Latins  called  Pistoia,  Pistorium ;  ^  it 
bekmgs  to  the  Duke  of  Florence.  They  say  that  it  was  the 
ancient  feuds  of  the  houses  of  Canoellieri  and  Pansadissi, 
that,  some  time  back,  depopulated  the  town  to  that  extent, 
that  it  now  contains  but  eight  thousand  souls  altogether; 
whereas  Lucca,  wliich  is  only  the  same  size,  has  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  Messer  Tadeo  Rospig- 
Ikmi,^  who  had  received  a  letter  fr(xn  Borne,  recommending 
me  to  his  favour,  from  Giovanni  Franchini,  asked  me  to  din- 
ner the  day  afler  my  arrival,  together  with  all  the  gentlemen 
in  my  company.  The  decorations  of  the  palace  were  very 
splendid,  but  the  dinner  was  served  up  after  a  somewhat 
strange  fashion ;  there  were  very  few  servants  in  attendance ; 
the  wine  was  placed  on  the  table  after  dinner,  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
many. We  went  to  see  the  churches ;  in  the  principal 
church  they  have  a  fiourish  of  trumpets  when  the  host  is 
elevated.  Among  the  choristers  there  were  several  priests, 
who  played  on  sackbuts.  This  poor  town  fiincie:?  that  it  in- 
demnifies itself  for  its  lost  liberty  by  this  vain  image  of  its 
andent  ibrm :  they  have  nine  magistrates,  with  a  gonfalonier, 
who  is  elected  every  two  months,  but  these  authorities,  who 
have  charge  of  the  town,  are  maintained  by  the  duke,  as  they 

1  And  also  Pbtoib.  s  The  name  to  RoepigUod. 
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used  to  be  in  former  tiines  by  the  inhabitants,  and  live  at  the 
palace,  where  thej  are,  as  it  were,  prisoners,  seldom  leaTing 
it  unless  thej  go  out  altogether.  The  gonfalonier,  in  proces- 
sions, takes  precedence  of  the  podestc^  who  is  named  hj  the 
duke,  but  the  podetta  has  all  the  real  power ;  the  gonfalonier, 
howeyer,  assumes  quite  the  air  of  a  petty  sovereign,  and  re- 
turns no  person's  salutation.  'Twas  a  melancholy  sight  to 
see  them  taking  this  miserable  pretence  for  current  coin, 
though  the  grand  duke  all  the  while  makes  them  contribute  a 
ten  times  larger  subsidy  than  they  used  to  be  called  upon  for, 
in  the  old  time.  Most  of  the  principal  walks  in  the  large  Ital- 
ian gardens,  are  covered  with  grass,  which  is  kept  regularly 
mown.  The  cherries  were  beginning  to  ripen  at  this  time, 
and  on  the  way  from  Pistoia  to  Lucca,  the  country  people 
accosted  us,  and  offered  bunches  of  strawberries  for  sale. 
We  left  Pistoia  on  Thursday,  Ascension-day,  after  dinner, 
and  proceeded  for  some  time  along  the  same  valley  I  have 
already  spoken  of,  and  then  we  came  to  an  ascent,  which, 
after  some  time,  brought  us  to  another  broad  and  picturesque 
plain.  Amid  the  cornfields,  there  are  ranges  c^  trees,  along 
which  the  vines  are  trained  in  rich  profusion,  giving  the 
fields  the  appearance  of  a  wide-spread  garden.  The  moun- 
tains on  this  route  are  covered  with  trees,  principally  olive, 
chestnut,  and  mulberry,  which  latter  are  of  great  importance 
for  feeding  the  silk-worms.     In  this  plain  you  come  to 

Lucques,^  twenty  miles,  a  town  one-third  smaller  than 
Bordeaux,  and  a  free-town,  except  that  its  weakness  has 
compelled  it  to  place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  house  of  Austria.  It  is  well  walled,  but  the 
fosse  is  shallow,  with  but  little  water  in  it,  and  the  bottom  is 
covered  with  broad  flat  grass.  All  round  the  walls,  on  the 
platform  inside,  are  two  or  three  rows  of  trees,  which  serve 
for  shade  in  summer,  while  their  cuttings  are  given  out  as 
firewood  to  the  poorer  inhabitants.  From  the  outside,  these 
ranges  of  trees  have  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  which  con- 
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oeals  the  houses  of  the  town.  Thej  have  a  garrison  here, 
constantlj  kept  up,  of  three  hundred  foreign  soldiers.  The 
town  is  thickly  populated,  and  a  great  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants are  occupied  in  the  silk  numuiacture ;  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  handsome,  and  in  every  direction  you  see 
fine  large  houses.  They  are  constructing  a  canal  through 
the  town,  which  wiU  be  supplied  from  the  river  Cerchio ;  and 
they  are  also  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  palace,  now  a  good 
way  advanced,  which  is  to  cost  thirty  thousand  crowns. 
Besides  the  population  of  the  town,  they  state  that  they  have 
120,000  subjects,  but  they  have  no  other  town  under  their 
dominion,  and  only  two  or  three  small  castles.  All  the 
people  here,  including  the  gentry  and  the  military,  are  more 
or  less  engaged  in  traffic  The  Buonvisi  are  reputed  the 
richest  among  the  citizens.  Strangers  are  only  allowed  to 
enter  at  one  gate,  where  a  strong  guard  is  always  posted. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  most  pleasantly  situated  that  I  ever 
saw ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  lovely  plain  of  two  leagues  in 
extent,  and  this  again  is  environed  by  a  circle  of  picturesque 
hills,  which  are  for  the  most  part  cultivated  to  the  summits. 
The  wines  are  but  indifferent  The  expense  of  living  is 
about  twenty  sous  a  day  ;  the  inns,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
the  country,  are  poor  places.  I  received  many  civilities 
from  several  individuals,  with  presents  of  wine  and  fruit,  and 
offers  of  money.  I  stayed  here  Friday  and  Saturday,  and 
left  ihe  place  on  Sunday  after  dinner,  of  which,  however,  I 
did  not  partake,  as  I  was  fasting.  The  hills  next  the  town 
are  covered  with  handsome  houses.  Our  road,  for  the  most 
part,  lay  along  a  valley,  between  thickly-wooded  hills,  with 
the  river  Cerchio  on  our  right.  We  passed  several  villages, 
and  two  large  towns,  Reci,  and  Borgo,  and  crossed  the 
Cerchio  over  a  bridge  of  unusual  height,  which  throws  itself 
over  the  wide  stream  by  one  single  arch ;  we  saw  several  of 
these  bridges  in  other  places.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, we  reached 
Bein^  della  Villa,  sixteen  miles.    The  country  here  is 
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quite  mouneainous.  In  front  of  the  Bath,  along  the  riyer, 
there  is  a  small  plain,  of  about  three  or  lour  hundred  paces 
in  extent,  and  the  Bath  stands  above  this,  on  the  side  ijf  a 
hill,  very  much  in  the  situation  of  the  spring  at  Banieres. 
The  Bath  stands  on  a  level  spot,  and  consists  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  houses,  eittremelj  veil  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  rooms  are  pleasant  and  private,  so  that  any 
visitors  that  so  choose  may  be  quite  to  themselves.  Each 
set  of  apartments  has  a  water-closet,  and  a  public  and  pri- 
vate entrance.  I  looked  at  nearly  all  of  them,  before  I 
agreed  upon  one,  and  chose  the  best  there  was  to  be  had, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  prospect,  which  (at  least, 
from  the  chamber  that  I  selected)  embraces  the  valley 
below,  with  the  river  La  Lima,  and  the  mountains  around, 
which  are  all  cultivated  and  planted  to  the  very  tops;  the 
trees  principally  grown  are  chestnut  and  olive.  Eadi  grada- 
tion of  every  hill  is  surrounded,  on  the  outer  edge,  with  a 
circle  of  vines,  within  which  you  see  another  circle,  or  oom- 
iield ;  and  the  slope  above  this  is  covered  with  trees,  till  you 
come  to  another  girdle  of  vines.  From  my  chamber,  I  could 
hear  all  night  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  river  below.  Ad- 
joining the  houses,  there  is  a  terrace  for  the  visitors  to 
promenade  upon,  whence  they  have  a  good  view  of  the 
valley  and  river,  two  hundred  paces  down  which  you  see  a 
pretty  little  village,  which  affords  additional  accommodation 
for  invalids,  when  the  Bath  itself  is  full.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  newly  built,  and  there  is  an  excellent  road  to  it  In  the 
winter  time,  a  great  portion  of  the  residents  at  the  Bath 
retire  to  this  village,  as  being  a  more  sheltered  and  wanner 
place,  and  all  round  the  year,  keep  up  shops  there,  which  are 
principally  apothecaries*  shops.  My  landlord  is  called  Cap- 
tain Paulini,  a  real  captain  in  the  army.  He  let  me  a  sitting- 
room,  three  bed-chambers,  a  kitchen,  and  offices  for  the  ser- 
vants, with  eight  beds,  two  of  which  had  curtains ;  and  agreed 
to  supply  us  with  salt,  clean  napkins  every  day,  a  clean  cloth 
every  third  day,  cooking  implements,  and  candlesticks,  for 
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ekren  crowns  a  fortnight^  a  few  sous  more  than  ten  pistolets.^ 
Dishes,  plates,  which  are  here  of  earthenware,  glasses,  kniyes, 
and  so  on,  we  had  to  buj.  There  is  plenty  of  yeal  and  kid- 
venison  to  be  had  here,  but  scarcely  any  other  description  of 
meat  In  every  house,  they  offer  to  maiket  for  you ;  and  I 
believe  yoa  could  manage  to  board  very  well  at  twenty  sous 
a  day  each;  and  you  can  always  find,  in  every  lodging,  » 
person  that  can  cook  everything  you  require  for  table.  The 
wine  is  by  no  means  good;  but  those  who  are  particular 
aboat  the  matter  can  easily  procure  it,  either  from  Pescia  or 
from  Lucca.  I  was  the  first  arrival  at  the  Bath,  except  two 
Bolognese  gentlemen,  who  had  no  great  train,  so  that  I  had 
the  whole  place  to  choose  in,  and,  as  I  was  told,  got  my  lodg- 
ings cheaper  than  I  should,  if  the  company  had  arrived,  who, 
it  appears,  come  in  crowds;  but  the  season  does  not  com- 
meooe  till  June,  lasting  till  September ;  by  October  none  of 
the  invalid  visitors  are  left ;  but  there  are  pleasure  parties, 
who  oome  either  earlier  in  the  year, — ^there  were  several 
leaving  it  when  I  arrived,  who  had  been  staying  a  month, — 
or  in  October,  though  the  number  in  the  latter  month  is 
limited.  One  of  the  houses  here,  called  the  Palace,  belong- 
ing to  the  Buonvisi  family,  is  much  handsomer  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and  is,  indeed,  a  very  magnificent  mansion.  There 
is  a  ^e  fountain  in  the  hall,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful 
and  ornamental  features.  I  had  an  offer  of  this  house,  either 
the  whole  of  it  or  a  suite  of  four  rooms,  whichever  I  pre- 
ferred ;  the  four  rooms  they  would  have  let  me  furnished,  in 
excellent  s^le,  for  twenty  crowns  a  fortnight,  c\irrency  of 
that  country,  but  I  would  only  give  a  crown  a  day,  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  being  the  season,  a  circumstance  which  makes 
a  vast  difference  in  the  value  of  these  places.  My  landlord 
is  not  obliged  to  keep  to  his  bargain  after  May ;  if  I  stay 
beyond  that  month,  W9  are  to  come  to  a  fresh  agreement 
The  waters  here  are  both  drunk  and  taken  as  a  bath.  The 
bath-room  is  a  covered  place,  vaulted  and  somewhat  dark, 
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about  half  the  size  of  my  drawing-room  at  Montaigne.  Thej 
have  a  machine  here  called  a  doccid^  by  which  they  direct 
showers  of  water  against  the  particular  part  of  the  person 
that  is  affected,  more  especially  the  head,  through  small  jets, 
which  continually  discharge  themselves  upon  the  part,  and 
warm  it,  and  the  water  then  fsEdls  into  a  wooden  trough, 
something  like  that  used  by  washer-women,  which  carries  it 
off.  There  is  another  bath-room,  also  vaulted  and  dark, 
appropriated  to  the  female  visitors ;  both  of  which  are  sup- 
plied from  a  spring,  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  nook,  where 
you  have  to  descend  several  steps  when  you  drink  the  water. 
On  Monday  morning,  the  8th  of  May,  I  took,  with  very 
great  reluctance,  a  dose  of  cassia,  which  my  host  brought  me» 
though  not  with  the  grace  of  my  apothecary  at  Rome.  I  sat 
down  to  dinner  two  hours  after,  but  could  not  get  on  with  it 
at  all ;  for  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  a  little,  the  physic  made 
me  sick,  and  I  threw  up  all  I  had  taken,  and  I  was  sick 
again  afterwards.  I  had,  besides,  three  or  four  stools,  with 
very  great  pain  in  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  the  wind 
caused  by  the  physic,  and  which  tormented  me  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  swallow  no  more 
of  that  stuff.  I  had  rather  have  a  fit  of  the  colic  than  have 
my  stomach  thus  disturbed,  and  my  whole  system  deranged, 
with  this  confounded  cassia.  Before  I  took  this  stuff,  I  was 
very  well ;  so  much  so  that,  on  the  Sunday,  after  supper,  the 
only  meal  I  had  taken  that  day,  I  enjoyed  very  much  an 
excursion  we  took  to  see  the  Bath  of  Corsena,  a  go6d  half 
mile  thence,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  at  about  the  same 
elevation  as  the  Bagno  della  Villa.  The  former  Bath  is  in 
much  greater  repute  for  bathing  and  the  doccia,  for  our  bath 
is  not  generally  recommended,  either  by  the  physicians  or 
by  custom,  for  anything  but  drinking ;  and  they  say,  too,  that 
the  Corsena  Bath  is  much  more  anciently  known.  Indeed, 
they  date  it  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  but  certainly 
there  is  no  trace  of  antiquity  at  either  the  one  Bath  or  the 

1  Shoirer-bath. 
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Other.  At  Corsena,  there  are  three  or  four  large  vaulted 
bath-rooms,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centi*e  of  the  roof  for 
the  admission  of  air ;  but  they  are  all  dark  and  disagreeable. 
There  is  another  hot  spring  at  about  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  from  this  Bath,  a  little  higher  up  the  mountain,  called 
Saint  John ;  ^  here  they  have  a  small  bath-room,  also  covered, 
but  there  is  no  house  on  the  spot,  but  only  a  place  with  room 
enough  for  a  camp-bedstead,  where  you  can  lie  down  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  daytime.  The  waters  at  Corsena  are 
never  drunk,  but  they  diversify  their  external  application  in 
every  imaginable  way;  one  operation  simply  refreshes  the 
system,  another  warms  the  blood ;  one  way  cures  one  malady, 
another  another,  and  they  relate  a  thousand  miracles  on  the 
subject ;  the  short  of  which  is  that  there  is  no  malady,  on  the 
face  of  .the  earth,  which  may  not  find  its  remedy  here. 
They  have  a  good  inn,  with  about  twenty  other  houses  of  a 
poor  class.  There  is  no  comparison  between  this  place  and 
Delia  Villa  ;  in  point  of  convenience,  or  in  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect,  although  the  river  runs  by  Corsena  as  well  as  by 
Delia  Villa,  and  they  have  a  valley  spread  out  before  them 
of  a  much  larger  extent  than  ours ;  yet  Corsena  is  by  far  the 
dearest  [^ace.  Many  people  frequent  both  Baths,  drinking 
at  the  one,  and  then  taking  a  course  of  bathing  at  the  other. 
Corsena,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  in  vogue. 

Thursday,  9th  of  May,  1581,  early  in  the  morning,  before 
sunrise,  I  went  to  ^ink  the  waters  at  the  spring.  I  took 
seven  glasses,  one  ader  the  other,  altogether  about  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  for  they  reckon*  by  weight  here.  The 
seven  glasses  might,  perhaps,  hold  about  as  much  as  twelve 
of  ours.  The  water  is  of  a  medium  temperature,  like  that 
of  Aigues-Caudes,  or  Barbotan,  with  less  taste  than  any 
water  I  ever  drank.  I  could  perceive  nothing  about  it  but 
extreme  insipidity,  and  a  sweetish  savour.  That  day  it  had 
no  operation ;  and  though  it  was  five  hours  before  I  took  any 
dinner,  I  did  not  discharge  a  single  drop  of  it  all  that  time. 

1  Bftii  GIoTftnni. 
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Some  of  them  aaid  I  had  taken  too  little ;  for  here  it  is  a  fre- 
quent thing  to  diink  a  flask  containing  sixteen  or  seventeen 
glasses,  about  eight  pounds.  Mj  own  notion  is  that,  finding 
mj  stomach  so  empty,  in  consequence  of  the  cassia,  the  water 
resolved  itself  into  aliment.  This  same  day,  I  had  a  visit 
from  a  Bolognese  gentleman,  a  colonel  commanding  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  foot,  in  the  service  of  the  state.  This  gentle- 
man, who  himself  was  residing  at  a  place  four  miles  off^ 
stopped  with  me  two  hours,  and  offered  me  his  best  sen-ices. 
On  leavings  he  ordered  my  landlord  and  other  people  in  the 
place,  to  show  me  the  utmost  attention  in  their  power.  It  is 
part  of  the  plan  of  government,  here,  to  employ  foreign  of^ 
ficers  for  the  higher  grades  ;  the  troops  are  distributed 
throughout  the  towns  and  villages,  in  numbers  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  respective  places ;  and  there  is  a  colonel 
appointed  for  each  district,  which  districts  vary  very  much  in 
extent  These  colonels  receive  regular  pay ;  but  the  inferior 
officers,  who  are  chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
place,  are  only  paid  in  time  of  war,  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  take  their  respective  commands.  My  colonel  had 
sixteen  crowns  a  month,  and  had  nothing  to  do  except  keep-" 
ing  himself  ready  for  service.  They  observe  a  stricter  regi- 
men here  than  they  do  at  our  baths,  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  fasting  before  they  drink.  I  was  more  comforta- 
bly lodged  here  than  I  had  beeri  at  any  other  bath,  not  even 
excepting  Banieres.  The  situation  of  the  place,  too,  is  far 
more  picturesque  than  any  of  the  others,  except  that  of  Ba- 
nieres. The  accommodations  for  bathing,  and  the  lodging- 
houses  at  Baden,  ai*e,  no  doubt,  far  more  elegant  and  commo- 
dious, than  is  the  case  here ;  bnt  the  prospects  at  Delia  Villa 
are  infinitely  prettier  than  those  at  Bad^i.  As  I  before  said, 
the  water  I  drank  on  Tuesday  had  no  sort  of  operation ;  for, 
though  I  had  a  stool  immediately  afler  taking  it,  I  attributed 
this  to  the  medicine  of  the  preceding  day,  there  being  no  sign 
of  the  water  in  it ;  so  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  I  again 
took  the  waters,  I  drank  seven  pound  glasses,  which  was  at 
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least  twice  as  much  as  I  had  taken  the  daj  before,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, much  more  than  I  had  ever  before  drunk  at  once. 
This  dose  gave  me  a  great  inclination  to  perspire,  which  I 
resisledy  having  been  often  told  that  this  was  not  what  I 
needed.  All  that  day  I  kept  in  my  room,  sometimes  walking 
about,  sometimes  sitting  still.  The  water  was  principally 
-voided  in  the  shape  of  several  thin,  loose  stools,  which  came 
from  me  without  the  slightest  effort  I  am  convinced  that  I 
did  wrong  to  take  the  cassia,  for  the  operation  of  the  water 
afterwards,  followed  the  course  which  the  physic  had,  as  it 
were,  opened  for  and  pointed  out  to  it,  whereas  my  object 
was  to  ease  and  benefit  the  bladder ;  and  I  am  determined, 
the  first  bath  I  take,  simply  to  prepare  for  it  by  dieting  my- 
self the  day  before.  I  take  these  waters  to  be  of  very  mild 
operation,  and  therefore  very  safe  and  good  for  persons  of  a 
delicate  torn.  They  are  much  praised  for  strengthening  the 
liver,  and  for  removing  eruptions  and  blotches  on  the  skin ; 
which  I  note  as  a  useful  memorandum  for  an  amiable  lady,  a 
friend  of  mine,  in  France.  The  water  of  St.  John's  Bath  is 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  pomade,  it  being  very  oily. 
There  are  large  quantities  of  it  conveyed  in  barrels,  on  the 
backs  of  asses  and  mules,  for  the  use  of  people  in  Reggio, 
Lombardy,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  patients  drink  it  in 
bed ;  but,  wherever  it  is  taken,  the  rule  is  to  keep  your  stom- 
ach and  feet  warm,  and  to  remain  quiet  for  some  time  afler. 
The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  it  brought  to  their 
houses,  perhaps  three  or  four  miles  off.  To  show  that  this 
water  is  not  veiy  aperient,  I  need  only  mention  that  it  is  the 
custom  here  to  take  previously  a  glass  of  the  water  of  a  bath 
near  Pistoia,  the  taste  of  which  is  very  sharp,  and  which  is 
very  hot  at  the  spring ;  this  is  dispensed  by  the  apothecaries 
here,  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  the  Delia  Villa 
waters.  The  second  day,  I  voided  coloured  water,  and  a 
quantity  of  gravel ;  but  this  I  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  cassia,  which  produced  the  same  effect  the  day  I  took  it. 
T  was  told  a  curious  thing:  a  native  of  the  place,  named 
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Giuseppe,  once  a  soldier,  but  now  a  gaUej-slave  at  Grenoa, 
several  of  whose  relations  I  saw  here,  being  sometime  sinoe 
at  sea,  in  time  of  war,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  In 
order  to  be  set  free,  he  turned  Turk,  (a  thing  which  has  been 
done  bj  a  good  many  of  the  people  from  these  mountains, 
when  similarly  circumstanced,)  was  circumcised,  and  got  mar- 
ried. Having  entered  the  enemy's  service,  and  taking  part  in 
an  expedition  to  pillage  this  coast,  he  landed ;  and  getting  too 
far  up  the  country,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  several  other 
Turks,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  rushed  to  arms.  It  at  once 
occurred  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  that  he 
had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  was  accordingly  set  at  liberty  a  few  days 
afler ;  and,  returning  to  his  native  place,  proceeded  to  his 
mother's  house,  which  stands  just  opposite  to  where  I  lodge. 
He  entered  without  ceremony,  and  saw  his  mother,  ^who 
sharply  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted ;  for  he 
still  had  his  sailor's  dress  on,  a  somewhat  unusual  garb  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  been  absent  and  deemed  lost  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  so  that  he  was  not  readily  recognized ;  but 
when  he  made  himself  known,  and  advanced  to  embrace  his 
mother,  she  uttered  a  terrible  shriek,  and  fell  breathless  and 
senseless  on  the  floor ;  nor  was  it  till  the  next  day  that  the 
physicians  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  animation.  She 
recovered,  however,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  she  died  in 
a  few  weeks ;  and  every  person  was  of  opinion  that  the 
shock  had  materially  abridged  her  life.  Our  friend  Giuseppe 
was  joyfully  received  by  his  former  companions,  and,  publidy 
abjuring  the  faith  he  had  adopted,  received  the  sacrament 
from  the  bands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  several  other 
imposing  ceremonies  were  gone  through ;  but  it  was  all  de- 
ception on  his  part  His  heart  was  with  the  Turks  ;  and,  in 
order  to  return  among  them,  he  slipped  away  from  Delia 
Villa  and  got  to  Venice,  whence  he  easily  managed  to  find 
his  way  back  to  Barbary,  and  joined  a  fresh  expedition, 
which  was  then  on  the  point  of  starting.     He  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Genoese,  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  un- 
usual strength,  and  of  great  experience  as  a  sailor,  kept  him 
in  their  service,  taking  the  precaution  to  have  him  constantly 
well  fettered  and  bound.  The  seigneurj  have  a  large  force 
of  militia,  consisting  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  country 
places,  whose  names  and  abodes  are  all  carefully  registered, 
90  that  they  may  be  called  upon  when  required.  The  sole 
business  of  the  colonels,  in  time  of  peace,  is  to  exercise  these 
militia-men,  and  to  render  them  conversant  with  the  various 
military  manoeuvres.  The  men  receive  no  pay,  but  they  are 
privileged  to  wear  what  arms  and  armour  they  please ;  they 
are  exempt  from  arrest  for  debt,  and  in  time  of  war  they 
receive  pay.  The  captains,  ensigns,  sergeants,  and  so  on,  are 
all  selected  from  the  natives  of  each  place ;  it  is  only  the 
colonel  that  must  be  a  foreigner,  and  stipendiary.  Colonel 
del  Borgo,  the  gentleman  who  came  to  visit  me,  sent,  the  next 
day,  a  man  with  a  present  to  me  of  sixteen  lemons  and  six- 
teen artichokes,  firom  the  garden  of  his  house,  which  lies  four 
miles  from  the  Bath.  The  mildness  of  the  water  here  is 
iurther  shown  in  the  circumstance  that  it  readily  turns  into 
aliment ;  it  soon  becomes  coloured,  and  does  not  occasion  that 
constant,  uneasy  desire  to  uiine,  which  I  have  experienced 
elsewhei*e,  but  not  here,  and  others  have  made  the  same 
remark  to  me«  As  I  said  before,  I  was  exceedingly  well 
lodged  here,  wellnigh  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and  yet  there  was 
neither  chimney  nor  glass  window  in  my  room.  This  shows 
that  the  weather  in  Italy  is  much  more  equable  than  among 
us,  for  we  should  consider  the  merely  having  wooden  shutters, 
without  glass  windows,  as  an  insupportable  disadvantage,  yet 
this  is  the  case  here  almost  universally.  Besides  this,  I  slept 
very  well.  The  bedsteads,  indeed,  are  miserable  little 
trestles,  crossed  breadthways  with  wooden  laths ;  but  put- 
ting a  palliasse  on  this,  and  a  mattress  upon  the  palliasse 
you  can  manage  exceedingly  well,  if  you  have  got  a  cur- 
tain. They  have  three  plans  for  hiding  the  frame  of  the 
bed ;  first,  by  valances,  the  same  as  the  curtain,  like  what  I 
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had  at  Rome ;  seoondlj,  by  having  the  curtains  made  so 
long  as  to  reach  to  the  ground,  and  completely  cover  in  the 
whole  bed,  which  is  the  best  plan ;  thirdly,  by  a  coverlid^ 
which  reaches  to  the  ground,  and  is  fastened  at  each  cor- 
ner with  buttons.  This  coverlid  ia  made  of  some  light  mar 
terial,  such  as  white  fustian,  and  there  is  another  coverlid 
beneath  it  for  warmth.  At  all  events  I  have  got,  from  seeing 
these  beds,  an  idea  that  will  effect  some  saving  of  expense 
and  trouble  for  my  own  house,  and  for  the  poor  people  about 
me,  for  these  beds  are  cheap  and  comfortable,  and  the  vermin 
do  not  get  into  them.  This  same  day  I  took  a  bath  ailer 
dinner,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  people  here,  who  say  that 
the  one  operation  impedes  the  other,  and  who  accordingly  gc 
upon  the  plan  of  taking  the  waters  internally  for  so  many 
days,  and  then  externally  for  so  many  days,  without  mixing 
the  operation.  The  general  rule  is  to  drink  the  waters  eig^t 
days,  and  to  bathe  for  thirty,  drinking  here,  and  bathing  at 
the  other  place.  The  bath  is  very  mild  and  pleasant ;  I  was 
in  it  for  half  an  hour,  but  scarcely  perspired  at  all ;  it  was 
about  supper-time.  As  soon  as  I  left  the  bath,  I  went  to 
bed,  and  supped  upon  sugared  lemon  salad,  without  taking 
anything  to  drink  ;  the  whole  of  that  day  I  had  not  drunk  a 
pound  of  water,  and  I  believe  that  by  the  next  morning  I 
had  barely  voided  that  quantity.  I  was  rather  alartned  at 
finding  that  the  water  did  not  pass  more  freely,  yet  my  breath 
seemed  tolerably  good,  and  my  spirits  were  light,  as  at  the 
other  baths.  It  was  much  the  same  with  me  elsewhere,  but 
here  they  deem  it  almost  a  &tal  presage,  and  if  you  do  not 
void  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  water  you  have  taken  the  very 
firat  day,  they  forthwith  advise  you  to  leave  off"  drinking,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  take  medicine  at  the  same  time.  My  opinion 
about  these  waters  is  that  they  neither  do  much  harm  nor 
much  good;  except,  indeed,  that  I  doubt  whether,  if  they 
produce  any  effect  at  all,  they  do  not  heat  the  parts  more 
than  they  clear  them ;  I  strongly  suspect  that  I  require  much 
warmer  and  more  aperitive  waters.     Thursday  morning,  I 
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drftnk  ^ve  pounds,  apprehensive  that  the  dose  might  again 
ikO  me,  and  that  I  shoald  not  pass  the  water  properly.  They 
occasioned  a  stool,  had  but  yerj  slight  operation  in  the  other 
respect.  This  morning,  as  I  was  writing  to  M.  d'Ossat,^  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  M .  de  la  Boetie,  and  the  recollection 
threw  me  into  such  a  fit  of  desponding  melancholy,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  I  recovered  my  serenity,  and  the  de- 
pression of  my  mind  made  me  feel  quite  ill.  The  bed  of  the 
spring,  whence  the  water  is  taken  is  red,  and  covered  with 
rust,  which,  coupled  with  its  insipidity,  gave  me  an  idea  that 
there  is  a  gi*eat  deal  of  iron  in  it,  and  that  it  is  binding.  I 
did  not  dine  this  Thursday  till  five  hours  after  I  had  taken 
my  dose,  yet  all  that  day  I  did  not  void  the  fifiJi  part  of  what 
I  had  drunk.  There's  but  poor  reliance  upon  these  physi- 
dans  and  their  remedies  !  I  said  just  now,  that  I  was  sorry 
I  had  purged  myself  so  much,  for  that  I  conceived  that  the 
water,  finding  me  empty,  stopped  to  serve  as  aliment,  instead 
of  passing  on.  I  have  just  seen  a  book  that  has  been  printed 
on  the  subject  of  these  waters,  by  a  Doctor  Donati,  who 
practises  here,  and  who  advises  the  patients  to  make  but  a 
light  dinner,  and  to  eat  the  more  at  supper;  and  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had,  in  drinking  these  waters,  makes  me 
think  he  is  right,  and  that  I,  too,  was  right  in  regretting  I 
had  taken  the  waters  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  other  phy- 
sician, Doctor  Franciotti,  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  both  on 
this  and  on  several  other  points.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  I  felt  a  heaviness  in  the  bladder,  which  I  feared  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  water  collecting  there ;  yet,  reckoning  all  I 
had  voided  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  I  found  it  came  very 
near  what  I  had  drunk,  including  the  little  I  took  with  my 
meals.  Friday  morning,  instead  of  drinking,  I  took  a  bath, 
and  bathed  my  head  also,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
place.  It  is  the  custom  here  to  assist  the  operation  of  the 
waters  by  some  drug,  sugar-candy,  manna,  or  even  strongs 
auxiliaries,  and  they  also  generally  mix  with  the  first  glass 
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you  drink  of  their  water,  some  aqua  del  Testuccio^  whidi  I 
tasted  separately,  and  found  it  saltish.  I  have,  however, 
some  suspicion  that  the  apothecaries,  instead  of  sending  for 
this  water  from  Pistoia,  fabricate  it  at  home  with  some  infu- 
sion or  other  in  river  water ;  for,  besides  the  saltness,  there 
is  a  taste  about  it  that  I  did  not  at  all  understand,  and  had 
never  before  met  with.  The  water  is  heated,  and  some  peo- 
ple take  as  many  as  two  or  three  glasses  to  begin  with,  bat  I 
have  never  noticed  any  particular  effect  that  it  produced. 
Others  put  salt  into  the  first  few  glasses.  They  have  a  no- 
tion that  to  perspire,  or  go  to  sleep,  afler  taking  the  water,  is 
a  most  alarming  symptom,  but,  I  sometimes  found  the  water 
had  a  great  tendency  to  produce  perspiration. 

Let  me  try  ^  my  hand  at  the  other  language,  more  espe- 
cially now  that  I  am  in  that  part  of  the  country  where,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  they  speak  the  purest  Tuscan,  particularly 
those  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  not  corrupted  their  tongue 
with  the  admixture  of  the  surrounding  patois,  Saturday, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  drink  the  waters  at  Sl 
Bamaby,  one  of  the  springs  which  this  mountain  produces^ 
and  what  an  amazing  quantity  of  water,  hot  and  cold,  it  dis- 
charges !  The  mountain  itself  is  of  no  great  height,  and 
may  have  a  circuit  of  three  miles.  The  only  waters,  that 
are  ordinarily  drunk  from  it,  are  those  of  one  principal 
spring,  and  of  the  other  I  mentioned,  which  has  only  been  in 
vogue  a  few  years.  A  leper,  of  the  name  of  Bamaby,  hav- 
ing tried  all  the  other  baths  in  vain,  came  here,  and  was 
cured,  and  hence  its  name,  and  what  reputation  it  has. 
There  are  no  houses  here,  but  only  a  small  covered  room, 
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and  stone  seats  round  the  fountain,  which,  though  formed  of 
iron,  and  placed  there  very  recently,  is  already  much  eaten 
with  rust,  which  shows  the  power  of  the  mineral  in  the 
water.  The  water  is  hotter  than  that  at  Delia  Villa,  and, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  heavier  and  more  violent  in 
its  operation ;  it  smacks  of  sulphur,  hut  only  slightly.  The 
bed  of  the  spring  is  tinged  with  a  colour  like  ashes,  as  ours 
is,  but  not  so  marked ;  the  distance  from  Delia  Villa  is  about 
a  mile,  and  it  stands  much  lower  down  the  hill  than  any  other 
of  the  hot  springs.  The  distance  from  the  river  is  about  two 
or  three  pikes'  length.  I  drank  five  pounds  with  some  diffi- 
coltj  and  distaste,  for^I  did  not  feel  at  all  welL  The  day 
before,  I  had  taken  a  walk  of  about  three  miles,  after  dinner, 
in  the  sun,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  I  the  better 
felt  the  effects  of  the  water.  It  began  to  digest  about  half 
an  hour  after  I  had  taken  it.  On  leaving  the  place  and  re- 
taming  home,  I  made  a  detcur  of  about  two  miles,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  the  unusual  exercise  did  me  any  great 
good  ;  all  the  other  mornings  I  had  returned  immediately  to 
my  chamber,  to  avoid  the  cold  morning  air,  for  the  houses  are 
not  thirty  paces  from  the  spring.  On  this  occasion,  the  first 
water  I  voided  was  liquid,  with  a  good  deal  of  gravel ;  then 
came  some  that  was  colourless  and  immature,  and  I  was  sadly 
plagued  with  the  wind.  When  I  had  passed  about  three 
pounds,  the  urine  began  to  assume  a  reddish  hue.  Before 
dinner  I  had  passed  more  than  half  what  I  had  taken.  In 
my  walks  about  the  mountain,  I  saw  several  hot  springs,  and 
the  country  people  say  that,  in  winter,  you  can  perceive  dis- 
tant exhalations  from  other  parts  of  the  hill,  which  shows 
that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  these  springs  about  it  What 
I  tasted  of  these  other  waters  was  hot,  insipid,  and  without 
smeU  or  smoke,  as  compared  with  ours.  At  Corsena,  besides 
the  principal  bath,  I  saw  a  place  lying  lower  down  the  hill, 
where  the  water  is  coUected  from  difierent  springs  into  little 
channels,  where  it  is  much  easier  got  at  They  told  me  that 
•hese  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  eight  or  ten  springs. 
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Each  of  these  has  a  name  inscribed  upon  it,  in  reference  to 
its  supposed  effect;  one  is  the  Savoury y  another  the  Swetl, 
another  the  Amorous^  a  fourth  ike  Oroumed^  a  fifth  the  De- 
spairing One,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these  canals  are  hotter 
than  others. 

The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  where,  fifly  jears 
ago,  nothing  but  chestnut  and  other  forest-trees  grew,  are  now 
covered  with  rich  cornfields  and  yinejards.  There  are  visi- 
ble from  this  place  several  mountains,  bare,  uncultivated,  and 
capped  with  snow,  but  these  are  a  long  waj  off.  The  people 
eat  pane  di  legno^  bj  which  name  they  popularly  designate 
the  chestnut,  an  artide  which  with  them  is  of  the  vaiy  first 
importance  to  life,  and  whidi  they  make  into  a  cake,  some- 
thing like  our  gingerbread.  I  never  saw  so  many  snakes  and 
toads  as  there  are  here.  The  children  very  oflen  are  even 
afiraid,  on  account  of  the  snakes,  to  go  and  pick  the  strawber- 
ries that  grow  in  quantities  on  the  mountain  and  among  the 
bushes.  Many  of  those  who  drink  the  waters  take,  in  eveir 
glass,  three  or  four  grains  of  coriander  seed,  as  a  remedy 
against  wind.  Easter  Monday,  I4th  May,  I  drank  iiy^ 
pounds  and  more  of  the  water  of  Bamaby,  for  my  glass  holds 
rather  more  than  a  pound.  I  immediately  voided  a  quantity 
of  gravel,  and,  within  two  hours,  had  passed  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  water  I  had  taken.  It  kept  the  stomach  free, 
and  passed  without  any  difficulty.  The  Italian  pound  con- 
tains only  eleven  ounces. 

You  live  here  very  cheap.  Veal,  very  good  and  tender, 
costs  about  three  French  sous  a  pound.  There  are  plenty  of 
trouts,  but  they  are  smalL  There  are  several  excellent  par- 
asol makers  here,  an  article  that  everybody  carries.  The 
whole  country  is  very  hilly,  and  the  roads  in  general  very 
uneven ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they  are  pleasant  enough ; 
and  all  those  on  the  mountain  itsdf  have  a  paved  way. 
After  dinner  to-day,  I  gave  a  dance  to  the  country  girls,  and 
danced  with  them  myself,' in  order  not  to  appear  airish.    lb 
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some  parts  of  Italj,  such  as  Tuscany  and  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
binoy  the  women  courtesy  in  the  French  fashion,  hy  bending 
the  knees.  At  the  spring  nearest  the  village  there  is  a  low 
Bquare  marble  pUlari  which  was  placed  there  exactly  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  ago,  on  the  1st  May,  whereupon  is  an  in- 
scription setting  forth  the  various  properties  of  these  waters. 
I  do  not  give  the  inscription,  as  it  may  be  found  in  several 
books,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  baths  of  Lucca.  At 
all  the  bathing  places  there  are  sand-glasses  for  the  use  of  the 
visitors ;  and  I  had,  besides,  two  of  them  on  my  table,  which 
the  host  had  lent  me.  In  the  evening,  I  took  only  three 
slices  o£  toast,  buttered  and  sugared,  without  anything  to 
drink.  On  Monday,  thinking  that  by  this  time  the  Bamaby 
water  had  sufficiently  cleared  the  passage,  I  resumed  the 
ordinary  waters,  of  which  I  drank  five  pounds ;  but  on  this 
occasion  it  did  not  make  me  perspire,  as  it  usually  did.  The 
first  time  I  passed  water,  I  voided  with  it  some  gravel,  which 
had  every  appearance  of  being  fragments  of  stone.  This 
water  seemed  to  me  almost  cold,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Bamaby,  although  the  latter  itself  is  but  of  a  moderate  heat, 
very  far  from  the  heat  of  the  waters  of  Plombieres  and  Bag- 
nieres.  The  two  together  had  a  veiy  good  efiect,  and  I  was 
excessively  delighted  that  I  had  paid  no  attenti<Mi  to  the  di- 
rections of  those  physicians  who  say  you  are  to  leave  off* 
drinking  the  waters,  if  they  do  not  succeed  the  very  first 
day.  On  Tuesday,  16th  May,  in  compliance  with  the  cus- 
tom here,  a  custom  which  hits  my  taste  very  well,  I  took  a 
bath,  instead  of  drinking,  and  remained  in  the  water  a  full 
hour,  placing  myself  dose  under  the  source,  for  elsewhere 
the  water  seemed  to  me  cold.  Aflerwards,  as  I  experienced 
a  great  deal  of  annoyance  from  wind,  which  I  considered  was 
owing  to  the  waters,  I  left  off  drinking  them.  I  felt  so  com- 
fortable in  the  bath,  that  I  could  willingly  have  gone  to  sleep 
there.  It  did  not  make  me  perspire,  but  it  opened  the  pores 
thorou^ly  ;  and  when  I  got  out,  I  had  myself  well  rubbed, 
and  went  to  bed  where  I  stayed  some  time, 
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Every  month,  in  each  parish,  diey  have  a  review  of  the 
soldiery.  My  friend  the  oolonel,  from  whom  I  had  continued 
to  receive  infinite  civilities,  at  this  time  reviewed  those  of  the 
parish  in  which  we  now  were.  There  were  ahout  two  hun- 
dred pikemen  and  harquehussiers,  who,  being  arranged  in 
parties,  manoeuvred  against  one  another,  and,  for  rustics, 
seemed  to  understand  their  evolutions  very  tolerably;  the 
ooloneFs  principal  business,  however,  is  to  keep  them  in  good 
order,  and  to  teach  them  military  discipline.  The  people 
here  are  divided  into  two  parties,  French  and  Spanish,  and 
this  division  often  produces  serious  quarrels,  which  sometimes 
breaks  out  publicly.  The  men  and  women  who  are  of  our 
party  wear  bunches  of  flowers  in  their  caps  or  hair,  over  the 
right  ear ;  while  the  Spanish  party  wear  similar  bunches  of 
flowers  over  the  left  ear.  The  country  people  here  all  dress 
like  gentlefolks.  There  is  not  a  woman  among  tliem  that 
does  not  wear  white  shoes,  fine  thread  stockings,  and  a  col- 
oured silk  apron !  They  are  verj  fond  of  dancing,  and  cut 
their  capers  and  turn  their  pirouettes  in  excellent  style. 
When  they  speak  of  the  prince  in  this  State,  they  mean  the 
Council  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  colonels  of  the 
troops  cannot  marry  without  the  permission  of  the  prince^ 
which  is  not  obtained  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  ;  for 
it  is  not  considered  good  policy  to  allow  these  officers  to  make 
any  very  close  connections  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
Neither  are  they  permitted  to  acquire  any  property  within 
the  territories  of  the  State.  No  soldier  may  leave  the  coun- 
try without  leave  of  his  superiors.  There  are  many  of  them 
whom  poverty  compels  to  beg  upon  their  mountains,  until 
they  have  saved  enough  to  buy  their  military  equipment  with. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  remained  in  it  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour ;  I  perspired  a  little,  and  dipped  my  head. 
The  stoves  that  they  use  in  Germany  are  exceedingly  con- 
venient in  winter  for  drying  your  clothes,  and  so  on ;  here 
the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  baths  dries  the  towels  and 
clothes  by  means  of  a  chafing-dish,  filled  with  coals^  and 
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placed  on  bricks  over  a  small  fire,  which  answers  the  purpose 
much  better  and  more  quickly  than  our  way. 

They  call  all  the  grown-up  girls,  until  they  are  married,  and 
all  the  lads,  until  they  have  beards,  children. 

On  Thursday,  I  took  another  bath,  very  much  at  my  ease, 
and  perspired  a  little.  I  put  my  head  quite  under  the  spout 
I  felt  that  the  bath  weakened  me  a  little,  and  caused  a  heavi- 
ness in  the  bladder;  however,  I  voided  gravel,  and  expecto- 
rated a  good  deal  of  phlegm,  as  when  I  was  drinking  the 
waters;  and,  in  other  respects,  I  found  that  taking  these 
waters  externally  produced  much  the  same  effect  as  drinking 
them.  I  took  another  bath  on  Friday.  Every  day  there  are 
large  quantities  of  the  waters,  both  of  this  bath  and  of  Cor- 
sena,  sent  off  to  different  parts  of  Italy.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  bathing  cleared  my  complexion.  I  was  still  annoyed 
with  wind,  though  it  was  not  painful ;  it  was  probably  this 
that  produced  in  the  water  I  passed  a  great  deal  of  foam,  and 
small  bubbles  which  did  not  burst  for  a  considerable  time. 
Sometimes,  also,  it  contained  black  hairs,  though  very  few, 
and  now  I  recoUect  that,  on  former  occasions,  I  have  passed 
a  great  many  more  than  I  did  here.  Almost  always  my 
water  was  full  of  some  oily  matter.  The  people  about  here 
are  not  near  such  meat-eaters  as  we  are.  They  have  nothing 
but  the  commonest  kind  of  meat,  and  hardly  set  any  price 
upon  it.  A  very  fine  hare  was  sold  to  me,  just  about  this 
time,  for  six  French  sous.  They  do  not  sport  at  all,  and  no- 
body brings  any  game  here,  for  nobody  would  buy  it. 

Saturday,  as  it  was  very  bad  weather,  the  wind,  among 
other  discomforts,  blowing  so  hard  that  even  in  our  chambers 
we  were  sensibly  reminded  of  the  want  of  glass  windows,  I 
neither  bathed  nor  drank  the  waters.  I  observed  one  extra- 
ordinary effect  of  these  waters  in  the  case  of  my  brother,* 
who,  though  he  did  not  recollect  ever  having  voided  gravely 
either  naturally  or  irom  the  other  waters  he  had  elsewhere 
drunk  with  me,  passed  a  large  quantity  here.     Sunday  mom- 

1  M.  de  Hatteoonlon,  who  would  thus  leem  to  hftTv  r^ned  Mbntaign*. 
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ing,  I  bathed  again,  but  without  dipping  mj  head.  After 
dinner  I  gave  a  ball,  and  dii^tribated  a  number  of  public  pres- 
ents or  prizes,  as  is  the  custom  here,  and  I  was  glad  to  pay 
them  this  compliment  in  the  spring  time.  Five  or  six  days 
before,  I  had  caused  notice  to  be  given  of  the  intended  fllte 
in  all  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and,  the  evening  before  it 
took  place,  I  sent  special  invitations,  as  well  to  the  ball  as  to 
the  supper  that  was  to  ibllow,  to  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  were  then  staying  at  the  two  baths.  I  sent  to  Lucca  for 
the  prizes ;  the  custom  is  to  give  several  of  these,  in  order 
not  to  appear  to  favour  one  particular  woman  more  than  the 
rest;  and,  to  avoid  all  jealousy  and  suspicion,  there  are 
always  eight  or  ten  prizes  for  the  women,  and  two  or  three 
for  the  men.  I  had  no  end  of  applications  made  to  me  by 
different  women,  one  begging  me  not  to  forget  herself,  another 
not  to  pass  over  her  niece,  a  third,  not  to  omit  her  daughter, 
And  so  on.  Some  days  before,  M.  Gio.  da  Yincenzio  Sami- 
niati,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  sent  me  from  Lucca,  as  I 
had  requested  him  by  letter  to  do,  a  leather  belt  and  a  black 
cloth  cap,  for  presents  to  the  men ;  and  for  the  women,  two 
taffeta  aprons,  one  green,  and  the  other  violet  colour  (for  you 
always  have  some  articles  better  than  others,  that  you  may 
favour  one  or  two  amongst  them)  ;  two  other  aprons  of  tam- 
iny,  four  boxes  of  pins,  four  pair  of  shoes,  of  which  I  gave 
one  pair  to  a  pretty  girl,  ^out  of  the  ball ;  a  ptur  of  slippers, 
to  which  I  added  a  pair  of  shoes,  making  one  present  of  the 
two  articles;  three  gauze  headdresses  with  braids  of  hair, 
which  made  three  prizes,  and  four  small  pearl  necklaces, 
making  nineteen  prizes  for  the  women*  The  whole  cost  me 
something  more  than  six  crowns.  Then  I  had  five  fifers, 
whom  I  found  in  provisions  for  the  whole  day,  and  paid  them 
a  crown  amongst  them ;  and  I  had  a  good  bargain  here,  for 
in  most  cases  you  have  to  pay  them  more.  The  prizes  are 
attached  to  an  ornamented  hoop^  and  placed  where  every- 
body can  see  them. 

We  began  dancing  on  the  green,  and  at  this  time  there 
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was  no  ooe  present  but  our  own  people,  and  I  began  to  fear 
we  should  remain  bj.  ourselves ;  but  soon  after  there  arrived 
plenty  of  company,  from  the  different  places  in  the  vicinitj, 
and  among  them  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  I  enter- 
tained in  the  best  way  I  could,  and  they  seemed  very  well 
pleased  with  their  reception.  As  it  was  rather  hot,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  great  hall  in  the  Buonvisi  palace,  which  was 
extremely  well  adaptlsd  fcr  a  ballroom;  When  the  evening 
b^an  to  dose  in,  about  22  o'clock,^  I  addressed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  present,  and  said  that  being  myself  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  dedde  among  the  number  of  charming 
and  beautiful  girls  that  I  saw  around  me,  I  entreated  thai 
they  would  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  distributing  the 
prizes,  according  to  their  knowledge  of  the  respective  merits 
of  the  parties.  We  were  a  long  time  getting  this  point 
arranged,  for  the  ladies  to  whom  I  appealed  at  first  declined 
80  delicate  a  commission,  supposing  diat  I  made  the  offer  out 
of  mere  politeness  to  them.  At  length  they  accepted  the 
charge,  on  my  agreeing  to  this  compromise,  that,  if  they 
thought  fit  to  admit  me  to  their  deliberations,  I  would  give 
my  opinion  in  any  case  suggested  to  me.  Accordingly,  I 
made  the  best  use  I  could  of  my  eyes  among  the  crowd  of 
my  fiiir  visitors,  selectmg  those  who  struck  me  as  being  the 
prettiest  and  the  most  graceful ;  for  I  p<»Qted  out  to  my  coad* 
jutors  that  the  charm  of  a  dance  does  not  merely  consist  in 
the  movement  of  the  feet,  but  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
face  and  figure  and  elegance  of  the  fair  ones  who  take  part 
in  it  The  presents  were  distributed  in  the  proportions,  and 
among  the  persons  we  had  agreed  upon ;  the  lady  who  under- 
took their  distribution  presented  them  to  the  dancers  in  my 
name,  and  I,  on  my  part,  transferred  all  the  merit  to  her. 
All  this  part  of  the  affair  passed  off  exceedingly  well,  and 
without  any  interruption,  except  that  one  of  the  girls  declined 
the  present  we  offered  her,  and  begged  me  to  give  it,  for  her 
Mke,  to  another  girl,  whom  she  pointed  out,  but  this  I  did 
1  StfNi  o'olodk,  p.  X. 
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not  think  fit  to  do,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  at  all  admire  the 
looks  of  the  latter.  The  manner  of  distrihution  was  this :  as 
the  name  of  each  girl  we  had  selected  was  called  out,  she  left 
her  place  in  the  circle,  and  came  and  stood  before  the  ladj- 
distributress  and  myself,  who  were  seated  side  by  side.  After 
giving  her  a  kiss,  I  handed  the  prize  intended  for  her  to  the 
lady,  who  then  presented  it  to  her,  saying,  with  an  amiable 
smile :  "  It  is  this  gentleman  whom  you  must  thank  for  this 
handsome  present ; "  whereupon  I  would  say :  "  Not  at  all ; 
whatever  obligation  you  may  feel  is  due  to  this  lady,  who, 
among  so  many  other  candidates,  has  judged  you  worthy  of 
this  slight  token  of  approbation.  I  only  regret  that  it  is  not 
more  worthy  of  your  such  or  such  qualities,"  particularizing 
in  each  case  the  quality  which  most  struck  me  about  the 
recipient.  There  was  much  the  same  sort  of  form  gone 
through  in  giving  the  men  their  prizes.  The  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  course  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  little  presents, 
but  they  all  took  part  in  the  dancing.  It  is  really  a  most 
charming,  and,  for  a  Frenchman,  unusual  spectacle,  to  see 
these  country  girls  so  handsome  and  so  well  dressed,  quite 
like  ladies,  dancing  with  as  much  grace  and  el^ance  as  the 
best  amongst  us,  only  in  a  different  fashion.  I  invited  every 
one  there  to  take  supper,  which  in  Italy  is  a  very  slight  affiiir, 
in  comparison  with  our  notion  of  the  thing  in  France.  I  got 
off  for  a  joint  or  two  of  veal,  and  a  few  pair  of  fowls.  The 
only  persons  I  had  to  supper  at  my  own  table,  were  the  colo- 
nel of  the  district,  M.  Francisco  Gkunbarini,  a  Bolognese,  and 
a  French  gentleman.  I,  however,  gave  a  seat  at  my  table  to 
Divizia,  a  poor  peasant,  who  lives  two  miles  from  the  Baths, 
and  who,  as  well  as  her  husband,  lives  by  the  labour  of  her 
hands.  She  is  very  ugly,  is  thirty-seven  years  old,  has  a 
goitre  in  her  neck,  and  can  neither  read  nor  write.  But 
there  having  resided  in  her  father's  house,  an  unde  of  hers, 
who,  from  her  tenderest  years,  used  to  read  aloud  in  her 
presence  Ariosto  and  some  other  poets,  her  mind  became  so 
alive  to,  so  imbued  with,  the  spirit  of  poetry,  that  not  only 
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does  she  compose  verses  off-hand  with  the  most  surprising 
fadlily,  but  she  moreover  introduces  into  her  compositions 
ancient  fables,  the  names  of  gods,  countries,  sciences,  and 
illustrioas  men,  as  readilj  as  though  she  had  gone  through 
the  regular  course  of  studies.  She  composed  a  number  of 
these  verses  before  me.  They  are  indeed  nothing  but  verses 
and  rhym&s  but  thej  are  at  the  same  time  conceived  in  an 
easy  and  elegant  style.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred 
women  at  my  ball,  though  the  time  was  not  very  favourable, 
it  being  just  at  the  period  when  they  are  gathering  in  their 
grand  harvest  of  all ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  labouring 
population  is  engaged,  every  morning  and  evening,  without 
regard  to  any  flutes  or  other  amusements,  in  picking  mul- 
berry leaves  for  their  silk-worms ;  and,  almost  without  ex 
ception,  all  the  young  women  take  part  in  this  work,  so  that 
I  was  especially  favoured. 

Monday  morning,  I  went  to  the  Bath  somewhat  later  than 
usual,  for  I  was  detained  by  the  barber  cutting  my  hair  and 
shaving  me.  I  bathed  my  head,  and  had  a  shower-bath,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  right  under  the  great  spring. 

Among  my  visitors  at  the  ball,  was  the  deputy-judge,  one 
of  the  officers  whom  the  government  appoints  in  each  district, 
with  cognizance  of  civil  cases,  where  the  amount  in  question 
does  not  exceed  a  small  fixed  sum ;  the  appointment  is  for 
six  months  only,  and  the  officer  is  then  transferred  to  an- 
other district)  and  succeeded  by  the  officer  whom  he  displaces, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  merit  their  continuance 
in  office.  There  is  another  officer,  who  has  cognizance  of 
criminal  cases.  I  told  this  gentleman  that  it  appeared  to  me 
the  government  would  do  weU  to  institute  a  certain  regula- 
tion here,  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  introduce,  and  the 
outline  of  which  I  pointed  out  to  him.  It  was  simply  this : 
thai  all  the  water-dealers,  who  come  here  in  great  numbers 
to  purchase  the  waters,  and  carry  them  to  all  parts  of  Italy, 
3hould  be  furnished  with  an  attestation  of  the  quantity  of 
water  they  have  purchased,  which  would  prevent  their  com« 
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mitting  a  fraud,  a  specimen  of  which  had  fidlen  under  nsy 
own  observation.  One  of  these  muleteers  had  come  to  my 
landlord,  who  is  only  a  private  individual,  and  begged  of  him 
to  give  him  a  written  certificate  that  he  had  twentj-four  loads 
of  these  waters,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  only  four. 
My  landlord,  at  first,  refused  to  sanction  this  falsehood  ;  but 
he  at  last  gave  the  certificate,  upon  Ike  muleteer's  promisnig 
to  return  in  four  or  six  days  and  fetch  the  other  twenty  loads, 
which  he  never  did.  The  judge  paid  great  attention  to  m j 
suggestion,  and  was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  me  the  name 
of  the  muleteer,  or,  in  default  of  that,  his  appearance,  and  the 
horses  he  had,  but  I  did  not  give  him  any  information  of  the 
sort.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  try  and  establish  here  a 
custom  observed  in  all  the  more  noted  baths  of  Europe, 
where  every  person  of  any  rank  leaves  a  copy  of  his  ar- 
morial bearings  in  or  on  the  house  where  he  lodged,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  obligation  he  has  to  the  waters ;  for  which 
intention  of  mine,  the  gentleman  warmly  thanked  me,  in  the 
name  of  his  government  They  were  beginning  to  cut  haj 
at  about  this  time,  in  several  places. 

Tuesday,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the  bath,  and  kept  my 
head  under  a  shower-bath  for  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

To-day,  there  arrived  at  the  baths  a  Cremonese  merchant^ 
settled  at  Rome ;  he  was  afflicted  with  several  extraordinary 
maladies,  yet  talked  and  walked  about  nevertheless,  and  even 
seemed  gay  and  satisfied  with  life.  His  principal  malady 
was  in  the  head ;  which  had  become  so  weak  that  he  told  us 
his  memory  had  got  so  bad  that,  after  he  had  dined,  he  had  no 
recollection  of  what  he  had  bad  for  dinner.  If  he  went  out  on 
some  business,  he  had  always  to  come  bade  eight  or  ten  times, 
to  ask  what  it  was  he  was  going  about.  He  could  hardly  say 
his  pater-noster  through.  Even  when  he  had  managed  to  say 
it,  he  would  begin  again,  and  so  on,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
times,  never  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  when  he  had 
finished  that  he  was  beginning  again,  or,  when  he  was  begin 
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ning  again,  that  he  had  finished.  He  had  laboured  under 
deafness,  blindness,  and  wellnigh  every  possible  malady ;  he 
was  even  plagued  with  such  heat  in  the  reins,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  leaden  girdle  there.  For  several  years 
past,  he  had  been  under  the  discipline  of  physicians,  whose 
directions  he  observed  with  religious  exat^dtude.  It  was 
amusing  enough  to  hear  the  different  regimens  that  had  been 
prescribed  him  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  all  differing  from 
one  another,  especially  as  to  these  baths,  and  as  to  shower* 
baths.  There  had  been  twenty  consultations  about  him,  in 
no  one  of  which  had  the  learned  professors  come  to  anything 
like  an  understanding;  in  each  case,  the  present  physician 
bad  condemned  his  predecessor,  and  denounced  him  as  a 
homicide.  This  gentleman  was  subject  to  one  very  strange 
effect  from  the  wind  that  he  was  full  of;  it  would  burst  from 
him  at  the  ears  with  such  violence  as  frequently  to  prevent 
his  sleeping ;  and,  whenever  he  yawned,  it  would  burst  out 
impetuously  at  the  same  place.  He  said  that  the  best  recipe 
for  clearing  the  stomach  was  to  put  into  your  mouth  four 
large  grains  of  coriander  comfits,  and  having  moistened  them 
into  one  mass  with  your  saliva,  to  use  them  as  a  clyster,  the 
effect  of  which,  he  told  us,  was  immediate  and  apparent 
He  was  the  first  person  I  ever  saw  with  one  of  those  pea- 
cock feather  hats,  that  some  people  use  instead  of  parasols, 
the  carrying  of  which  on  horseback  is  certainly  very  incon- 
venient. This  gentleman's  hat  was  about  seven  inches  high, 
and  very  large  in  diameter ;  the  width  of  the  crown  was  not 
less  thim  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  frame  of  the  hat  is  of 
taffeta,  wadded  with  silk,  to  keep  out  the  heat 

As  I  have  on  former  occasions  been  sorry  that  I  had  not 
written  more  at  length  my  observations  upon  the  baths  I  had 
visited,  inasmuch  as  that  I  thereby  lost  materials  for  compar- 
ing them  with  the  baths  I  subsequently  used,  I  will  this  time 
go  into  greater  detail  upon  the  matter. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  where  I  experienced 
great  heat  in  the  body,  and  perspired  to  a  very  unusual  ex* 
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tent,  which  made  me  feel  somewhat  weak.  My  mouth  be- 
came dry,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  it ;  and  on  leaving  the  bath 
a  faintness  came  over  me,  such  as  I  had  felt  on  former 
occasions  from  the  heat  of  the  water  at  Plombieres,  at  Bag- 
nieres,  at  Pressac,  &c.  I  did  not,  however,  experience  this 
effect  at  Barbotan,  nor  had  I  felt  it  here  until  to-daj; 
wliether  it  was  that  the  water  was  hotter  than  usual,  or  that 
on  this  occasion,  I  bathed  earlier  than  on  former  days,  and 
before  I  had  eased  myself.  I  remained  in  the  bath  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  had  the  water  poured  on  my  head  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  going  quite  contrary  to  rule  to 
have  the  shower-bath  in  the  other  bath,  for  the  custom  is  to 
take  them  separately ;  and  it  was  a  further  departure  from 
rule  to  have  the  shower-bath  here  at  all ;  for  the  general 
custom  is  to  take  this  sort  of  bath  at  the  other  bath,  where 
they  take  it  at  such  and  such  p&rticular  springs  ;  some  at  the 
first  spring,  some  at  the  second,  some  at  the  third,  according 
to  the  doctor's  direction.  So  again,  in  drinking  the  waters,  I 
used  to  drink  the  waters,  and  then  bathe,  and  then  drink 
again,  without  attending  to  any  of  the  rules  as  to  the  particu- 
lar course  of  days  for  drinking,  and  days  for  bathing,  which 
are  carefully  observed  here ;  paying  no  attention  to  the 
regular  routine  of  drinking  ten  days,  and  bathing  twenty-five; 
some  weeks  I  bathed  every  day,  others  every  other  day; 
and,  finally,  I  persisted  in  bathing  but  once  a  day,  while  the 
other  visitors  always  bathed  twice,  and  would  never  remain 
long  under  the  shower-bath,  while  the  general  practice  is  to 
remain  under  it  always  an  hour  at  least  in  the  morning,  and 
another  hour  in  the  evening.  As  to  the  fashion  in  use  here, 
of  having  the  top  of  the  head  shaved,  and  wearing  there  a 
piece  of  stuff  or  wool  fastened  with  a  band,  my  bald  head 
made  this  unnecessary. 

This  morning,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  deputy  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  lodging  at  the  baths 
about  here.  The  deputy  told  me  of  a  singular  accident  that 
had  happened  to  him  some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a 
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prick  from  a  beetle,  that  he  received  in  the  fleshj  part  of  the 
thumb,  and  which  threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  weakness, 
that  he  was  weUnigh  at  death's  door.  He  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity  that  he  was  kept  to  his  bed  five  months, 
without  being  able  to  stir  ;  and  remaining  in  this  position  for 
this  long  time  so  heated  his  reins,  that  at  length  the  gravel 
was  generated,  from  which,  and  from  the  colic,  he  endured 
great  suffering  for  more  than  a  year.  At  about  the  end  of 
that  time,  his  father,  who  was  governor  of  Yeletri,  sent  him  a 
particular  sort  of  green  stone,  which  he  procured  fropi  a 
monk,  who  had  been  in  the  Indies ;  and  the  virtue  of  which 
was  such,  that  while  he  carried  it  about  him  he  was  never 
troubled  with  gravel.  He  had  been  in  this  state  for  two 
years.  As  to  the  local  effect  of  the  prick,  the  thumb,  and 
nearly  the  whole  hand,  had  since  been  aU  but  useless ;  and 
the  arm  was  so  weakened  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
coming  every  year  to  the  baths  at  Corsena  to  strengthen  it, 
as  well  as  the  hand,  by  the  use  of  the  shower-bath. 

The  people  here  are  wretchedly  poor ;  so  much  so  that  I 
have  seen  them  eat  green  mulberries,  which  they  pick  as 
they  are  gathering  the  leaves  for  their  silk-worms. 

As  the  bargain  for  letting  the  house  I  occupied,  had  been 
left  uncertain  in  reference  to  the  month  of  June,  I  thought  it 
better  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject  with  my 
landlord;  and  he,  seeing  how  I  was  solicited  by  all  his 
neighbours  to  lodge  with  them,  especially  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  Buonvisi  Palace,  who  offered  to  let  it  me  for  a  gold 
crown  a  day,  made  up  his  mind  to  allow  me  to  stay  where  I 
was  as  long  as  I  liked,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  gold  crowns 
a  month,  commencing  from  the  1st  of  June,  up  to  which  time 
my  first  bargain  remained  in  foree.  Envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  more  or  less  disguised,  reign  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, among  the  inhabitants,  though  they  are  almost  all 
related  amongst  one  another ;  a  woman  one  day  repeated  to 
me  this  proverb :  "  Whoever  wishes  his  wife  to  become  fruit- 
ful, let  him  send  her  to  these  baths,  and  keep  away  from 
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them  himself."  What,  among  other  tilings,  more  particuluriy 
pleased  me  in  the  house  where  I  lived,  was  that  I  could  pan 
from  it  to  the  bath  and  back  again,  over  «  smooth  path, 
across  a  court-yard  of  about  thirty  paces  long.  I  was  vexed 
to  see  the  mulberry  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage ;  it  pro* 
duced  the  effect  of  winter  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Hie 
gravel  that  I  was  continually  passhig  with  my  water  seemed 
to  me  at  this  time  more  tough  than  nsual,  and  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  pain. 

Every  day  you  see  people  going  about  to  the  different 
visitor's  lodgings,  with  samples  of  wine  in  small  flasks,  but 
there  is  very  little  good  wine  to  be  had  here.  The  white 
wine  is  light,  but  sharp  and  rough  to  the  taste,  and  by  no 
means  salutary  for  the  stomach.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to 
send  to  Lucca,  or  Pescia,  for  the  Vino  Trtbiasno^  you  get  a 
tolerably  mellow  white  wine,  but  not  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Thursday,  Corpus-Christi  Day,  I  took  a  bath,  and  it  being 
of  a  temperate  heat,  remained  in  it  for  more  than  an  hour ; 
I  perspired  very  little ;  and  when  I  came  away,  did  not  feel 
any  debilitating  effect  from  it  I  had  a  shower-bath  on  my 
head  for  seven  or  eight  minutes ;  and  when  I  got  into  bed 
again,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  This  bathing  and  taking 
the  shower-bath  I  found  exceedingly  pleasant,  more  so  than 
anything  else.  I  felt  an  itching  occasionally,  in  my  hands  and 
all  over  my  body  indeed ;  and  the  people  about,  I  understood, 
were  very  subject  to  the  itch ;  among  the  children,  the  thrush 
was  very  prevalent  Here,  as  well  as  at  the  other  baths  I 
have  visited,  the  people  about  think  nothing  at  all  of  that 
which  strangers  come  so  far  to  procure;  a  great  many  of 
the  country  people,  that  I  spoke  to,  had  never  even  tasted  the 
water,  and  had  no  sort  of  opinion  of  it  Yet  it  is  surprising 
they  do  not  try  the  effect,  for  they  seem  by  no  means  a  long- 
lived  people.  In  the  mucous  matter  which  I  was  constantly 
passing  with  my  water,  there  was  occasionally  gravel.  When 
I  took  the  shower-bath  on  the  lower  part  of  my  stomach,  I 
found  it  produce  the  effect  of  expelling  wind ;  and  at  these 
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times,  the  swelling  which  troubled  me.  in  those  parts  yisiblj 
diminished ;  so  that  J  concluded  this  swelling  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  wind. 

Friday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  the  usual  time,  and  took  a 
shower-bath  on  the  head,  for  somewhat  longer  than  mj  gen- 
eral custom.  The  extraordinaiy  quantity  of  water  that  I 
was  constantly  passing,  made  me  suspect  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  bladder,  where  it  had  gathered,  for  by  putting  the 
gravel  together,  I  could  oilen  have  made  a  large  ball ;  which 
proved  that  it  rather  proceeded  thence  than  from  the  water, 
which  would  have  passed  it  immediately  that  it  had  formed  it 

Saturday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  for  two  hours,  and  took 
a  shower-bath  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sunday,  I  took  no  bath.  The  same  day,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  place  gave  us  a  balL  The  want  of  clocks  here, 
as  well  as  almost  all  over  Italy,  seemed  to  me  an  extreme 
inconvenience.  In  the  bath-house  there  is  an  image  of  the 
Yirgjn,  with  this  inscription  in  verse :  Attspicio  fac,  Divoy  tuo 
qtUcumqtte  Itwaerum  ingreditur,  iotpes^  ae  bonus  kine  aheai} 
One  cannot  too  warmly  praise  the  combination  of  beauty  and 
utility  which  characterizes  the  method  they  have  here  of  cul- 
tivatii^  the  mountains,  up  to  the  very  summits,  by  laying  out 
the  circumference  of  each  hill  in  great  circular  platforms, 
round  and  round,  ascending  from  one  to  the  other  by  a  sort 
of  staircase,  the  top  of  each  of  which  is  strengthened,  where 
necessary,  by  stones,  or  some  other  casing.  Each  platform 
forms  a  cornfield,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  border  of  vines, 
which  thus  encirde  the  whole  mountain,  in  gradually  ascend- 
ing gyrations,  up  to  the  very  top.  Where  one  of  these  plat- 
ibrms  is  not  sufficiently  level  by  nature,  and  cannot  be  ren- 
dered so  by  art,  it  is  covered  with  vines  altogether. 

At  the  ball  given  by  the  Bolognese  gentleman,  which  I 
mentioned  just  now,  a  woman  danced  for  some  time,  balano- 
iag  on  her  head  a  pitoher  full  of  water,  and  managed  this 

1 "  Oxtant,  holj  Lady,  that  whotoerer  entaxeth  tbia  bath,  may  leaya  It  in  good 
tottbt  both  of  Bdad  and  bodj.»* 
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feat  with  such  skill  and  nicety  that  she  did  not  spill  one  drop 
of  the  water,  nor  did  the  pitcher  once  seem  to  lose  its  equilib- 
rium. 

The  physicians  were  astonished  at  seeing  most  of  us 
Frenchmen  drink  the  waters  in  the  morning,  and  then  bathe 
the  same  day. 

Monday  morning,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the  bath ;  but  I 
did  not  have  a  shower-bath,  as  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  drink 
three  pounds  of  water,  which  had  a  slight  operation.  I  used 
to  bathe  my  eyes  every  morning,  by  opening  them  when  I 
was  in  the  water,  a  process  which  did  me  neither  good  nor 
harm.  I  believe  I  got  rid  of  my  three  pounds  of  water  be- 
fore I  left  the  bath,  what  with  perspiration  and  other  evacua- 
tions. As  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  I  had  found  my 
stomach  somewhat  too  bound,  I  took,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended me,  three  grains  of  coriander  comfits,  which  greatly 
relieved  me  both  of  the  wind,  which  I  had  been  full  of,  and 
in  other  respects.  But  though  I  had  thus  thoroughly  purged 
my  reins,  I  still  felt  a  sort  of  pricking  there,  which  I  attrib- 
uted more  to  the  wind  than  to  anything  else. 

Tuesday,  I  did  not  drink  the  waters,  but  I  remained  two 
hours  in  the  bath,  and  kept  my  head  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
under  the  shower-bath. 

Wednesday,  I  stayed  in  the  bath  an  hour  and  a  half^  and 
had  a  shower-bath  for  about  half  an  hour. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  sooth  to  say,  the  little  interooorse  I 
had  had  with  these  people,  had  not  even  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bearing  out  the  reputation  for  capacity  and  mind, 
that^  somehow  or  other,  I  had  got  credit  for ;  I  had  given  no 
specimen  of  any  extraordinary  talent,  to  excite  their  admira- 
tion, or  warrant  them  in  overestimating  the  few  advantages  I 
possess.  Yet,  to-day,  some  physicians,  having  to  meet  on  a 
more  than  usually  important  consultation,  namely,  respecting 
a  young  nobleman,  M.  Paul  de  Cesis  (nephew  of  the  cardi- 
nal of  that  name),  who  was  at  this  time  at  the  baths,  came, 
at  his  request,  to  beg  that  I  would  be  present  at  their  ooosol- 
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tation,  and,  having  heard  their  various  opinions,  would  give 
my  opinion  thereon ;  for  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
abide  entirely  by  my  decision.  This  made  me  laugh  in  my 
sleeve ;  but  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  me  more  than 
once  before,  both  here  and  at  Rome. 

I  at  times  experienced  a  weakness  and  dimness  in  the  eyes, 
when  I  read  much,  or  looked  fixedly  at  any  luminous  object ; 
and  what  made  me  the  more  uneasy  at  this  -was  that  I  had 
felt  it,  more  or  less,  ever  since  I  had  the  attack  of  sick  head- 
ache near  Florence.  A  heaviness  in  the  forehead,  unaccom- 
panied by  pain,  would  come  over  me,  and  then  before  my 
eyes  there  would  arise  a  sort  of  hazy  doud,  which,  though  it 
did  not  prevent  my  seeing,  confused  the  sight,  in  a  peculiar 
way  that  I  cannot  describe.  By  degrees,  these  headaches, 
when  they  came,  lasted  longer  and  longer,  though,  except  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned,  they  did  not  incommode  me ;  and 
since  I  had  taken  to  the  shower-baths  on  my  head,  I  had  suf- 
fered an  attack  every  year,  and  there  was  almost  constantly  a 
mist  before  my  eyes,  but  still  without  pain  or  inflammation. 
Now  up  to  the  time  when  this  disagreeable  sort  of  thing  came 
upon  me  at  Florence,  I  had  not  had  a  headache  for  full  ten 
years,  so  that  it  somewhat  alarmed  me ;  and,  fearing  lest  the 
use  of  the  shower-bath  should  weaken  my  head,  I  determined 
not  to  repeat  it. 

Thursday,  I  was  in  the  bath  only  an  hour. 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  I  did  nothing,  being  some- 
what alarmed  at  these  headaches,  and  not  feeling,  in  other 
respects,  inclined  to  bathe,  or  drink  the  waters,  for  I  was  con- 
stantly passing  a  quantity  of  gravel.  My  head,  however,  did 
not  regain  its  proper  state ;  every  now  and  then  it  became 
troublesome,  especially  whenever  I  got  thinking  about  any- 
thing. 

Monday  morning,  I  drank  thirteen  glasses,  containing  six 
pounds  and  a  half,  of  the  common  spring ;  I  passed  about 
three  pounds  of  this  in  a  crude  state  before  dinner,  and  the 
rest  afterwards,  by  degrees.  Though  my  headache  was  neither 
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very  violent  nor  unremitting,  it  turned  mj  complexion  to  a 
shocking  hue.  Yet  still  it  did  not  incommode  or  weaken  dm^ 
as  it  had  done  on  former  occasions,  except  in  the  one  respect 
of  confusing  my  vision.  To-day  they  began  cutting  rye  in  the 
plain. 

Tuesday,  at  daybreak,  I  went  to  Bamaby's  spring,  and 
drank  six  glasses,  containing  six  pounds  of  water,  which  made 
me  perspire  a  little.  There  was  a  drizzling  rain  this  morning. 
The  water  I  had  taken  soon  produced  its  effect,  and  gave  me 
a  thorough  scouring ;  I  did  not,  however,  pass  much  water, 
but  in  two  hours  I  had  resumed  my  natural  colour. 

You  can  board  at  some  houses  here  for  six  gold  crowos  a 
month,  or  thereabout,  for  which  you  have  a  room  to  yourself^ 
and  every  convenience  you  can  desire,  and  they  keep  your 
valet  into  the  bargain  ;  if  you  have  no  servant  of  your  own, 
the  landlord  provides  you  with  every  necessary  attendance. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  I  had  passed  all  the  water,  and 
indeed  more  than  I  had  drunk  altogether,  which,  besides 
what  I  had  drunk  at  the  bath,  was  a  half  pound  of  wine  and 
water  I  took  at  dinner.    I  ate  hardly  any  supper. 

Wednesday,  a  very  wet  day,  I  drank  seven  pounds  of  water 
in  seven  glasses,  and  passed  it  all  before  the  end  of  the  day, 
together  with  what  else  I  had  drunk. 

Thursday,  I  took  nine  pounds,  seven  in  the  first  instance, 
and  when  I  began  to  pass  it,  I  sent  for  two  more,  and  this, 
too,  I  passed  the  whole  of,  in  due  course. 

Friday  and  Saturday  I  repeated  the  dose.  Sunday,  I 
drank  none  at  alL 

Monday,  I  drank  seven  pounds  of  water,  in  seven  ghiases. 
I  still  passed  gravel,  but  somewhat  less  than  when  I  used  to 
bathe ;  and  I  observed  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  sev- 
eral other  persons,  at  the  same  time.  To-day  I  felt  a  pain  in 
the  lower  port  of  the  stomach,  the  same  as  I  generally  feel 
in  passing  a  stone,  and  towards  the  evening,  accordingly,  I 
did  pass  a  small  one. 

Tuesday,  I  passed  another,  and  I  am  convinced  by  expegir 
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ence  that  the  water  here  is  powerful  enough  to  break  stones, 
for  I  have  felt  them  descending  into  the  bladder  quite  large, 
and  afterwards  I  passed  them  broken  into  small  pieces.  To- 
day I  drank  eight  pounds  of  water,  at  eight  times. 

If  Calvin  had  known  that  in  these  parts  the  preaching 
mcHiks  call  themselves  ministers,  he  would  doubtless  have 
glyen  his  preachers  some  other  name. 

Wednesday,  I  took  eight  pounds  of  water,  in  eight  glasses. 
I  nearly  always  passed  half  what  I  had  taken  in  three  hours, 
iu  a  crude  state,  and  in  its  natural  colour ;  and,  shortly  afler- 
wards,  a  half  pound  more,  tinged  of  a  red  colour ;  the  rest 
passed  off  after  dinner,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 

The  season  that  was  now  come  on,  brought  a  great  deal  of 
oompany  to  the  bath;  and  from  the  instances  that  I  now 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  from  the  opinions  of 
the  physicians  .  themselves,  paiticularly  of  M.  Donate,  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  these  waters,  I  found  I  had  not  been 
so  very  wrong  in  taking  a  shower-bath  on  my  head  in  the 
bath ;  for  it  is  a  frequent  practice  for  them  to  apply  the 
shower-bath  to  their  stomachs,  by  means  of  a  long  tube,  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  and  the 
water  is  thus  conveyed  in  a  powerful  stream  to  the  exact  part 
of  the  body  where  it  is  required.  It  is  also  the  custom  al- 
ways to  bathe  the  same  day  that  you  take  this  shower-bath ; 
so  that  the  only  difference  between  them  and  me  was,  that  I 
took  the  shower-bath  when  I  was  actually  in  the  bath,  and 
put  my  head  directly  under  the  spring,  instead  of  having  the 
water  brought  through  a  tube.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
I  was  not  wrong  in  not  continuing  this  course.  I  have,  ever 
since,  all  along,  had  a  strong  notion  that,  had  I  done  so,  I 
might  by  degrees  have  got  rid  of  all  the  humours  that  plague 
me.  M.  Donato  approved  of  people's  drinking  and  bathing 
in  the  same  day ;  and  his  sanction  makes  me  the  more  vexed 
that  I  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  my  first  idea,  of 
drinking  the  waters  every  time  I  bathed.  The  doctor  was 
also  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  Barnaby  spring ;  but,  notwith- 
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standiiig  all  his  learned  reasonings,  it  is  quite  clear  that  these 
waters  produced  no  eflfect  upon  sevend  persons  I  saw  there 
who  were  not  subject  to  passing  gravel  in  their  water,  as  I 
continued  to  do ;  which  I  mention  because  I  cannot  make  up 
faj  mind  to  believe  that  this  gravel  was  produced  hj  these 
waters. 

Thursday  morning,  in  order  to  get  the  first  place,  I  went 
to  the  bath  before  daybreak,  and  drank  at  intervals,  for  an 
hour,  without  bathing  my  head ;  and  I  imagine  that  this  get- 
ting up  so  early,  and  the  going  to  bed  again  afterwards,  dis- 
agreed with  me ;  my  mouth  got  so  hot  and  dry  that,  in  the 
evening,  before  going  to  bed,  I  drank  two  large  glasses  of  the 
same  water  cooled,  which  produced  no  other  effect  than  that 
tyf  refreshing  me. 

Friday,  I  did  nothing.  The  Franciscan  minister,  as  they 
call  the  provincial,  a  man  of  great  merit,  learned,  and  veiy 
pleasing  in  his  manners,  who  was  residing  at  the  bath,  with 
several  other  monks  of  different  religious  orders,  sent  me  a 
present  of  some  excellent  wine,  and  a  variety  of  sweetmeats. 

Saturday,  I  neither  bathed  nor  drank  the  waters,  but  went 
to  dine  at  Menalfio,  a  large  and  handsome  village,  situated  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I 
took  some  fish  with  me,  and  got  accommodation  at  the  house 
of  a  soldier,  who,  afier  travelling  about  a  great  deal  in  France 
and  other  countries,  married  a  woman  in  Flanders,  with  whom 
he  received  some  money,  and  has  since  settled  here ;  his  name 
jB  Santo.  There  is  a  fine  church  here.  Among  the  inhabi- 
tants there  are  a  great  number  of  retired  soldiers,  most  of 
whom  have  also  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  They  are 
all  divided  off  here  into  two  parties,  the  one  siding  with 
France,  the  other  with  Spain,  and  I  happening,  without  think- 
ing of  it,  to  put  a  flower  behind  my  left  ear,  it  gave  vast  offence 
to  the  French  party.  After  dinner  I  went  up  to  the  fort, 
which  stands  at  the  very  sunmiit  of  the  hill,  and  is  a  tolerably 
strong  place,  with  high  walls  rising  fix>m  the  steep  sides  of  the 
rock.     Even  up  to  the  very  base  of  this  fort,  however,  the 
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groand  is  highlj  cultivated ;  indeed,  all  about  this  part  of  the 
country,  it  seems  to  be  a  ri^d  principle  not  to  lose  a  single 
yard  of  ground  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  made  available; 
on  the  wildest  and  most  nigged  places,  on  rocks  and  pred- 
ptcesy  even  in  the  crevices  of  the  mountain,  you  find  vines 
and  crops  of  eom  and  hay,  while  in  the  plain  below  they 
have  not  a  bit  <^  hay.  I  descended  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side,  and  then  returned  home. 

Sunday  morning,  I  went  to  the  bath  with  several  other 
gentlemen,  and  remained  there  half  an  hour.  I  received 
fipom  M.  Louis  Pinitesi  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  very 
fine  fruity  amongst  which  were  some  figs^  the  first  that  had 
appeared  this  season  at  the  hath,  and  also  a  dozen  flasks  of 
excellent  wine.  The  same  day  the  Franciscan  minister  also 
sent  me  a  quantity  of  fruit,  so  that  I  was  able,  in  my  turn,  to 
make  presents  to  my  neighbours. 

After  dinner,  there  was  a  ball,  where  several  ladies  were 
assembled,  very  well  dressed^  but  by  no  means  remarkable 
fi>r  beauty,  though  they  were  reckoned  among  the  handsomest 
women  of  Lucca. 

In  the  evening,  M.  Louis  Ferrari  of  Cremona,  who  knew 
me  very  well,  sent  me  some  boxes  of  excellent  quinces,  some 
lemons  of  a  rare  sort,  and  some  oranges  of  an  extraordinary 
size. 

in  the  night,  a  little  before  daybreak,  I  had  a  cramp  in  the 
jalf  of  the  right  kg,  accompanied  with  severe  pains,  which 
came  on  every  now  and  then.  The  cramp  held  me  for  a  full 
half  hour.  'Tis  a  long  time  since  I  had  a  similar  attack,  and 
that  only  lasted  for  half  a  minute  or  so. 

Monday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  kept  my  stomach  under 
the  spring  for  an  hour ;  at  one  time  I  felt  a  little  pricking  in 
the  leg  where  I  had  the  cramp. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  year  when  the  weather  begins  to 
feel  warm  ;  the  grasshoppers  are  not  more  troublesome  here 
than  in  France ;  and  the  air  seemed  to  me  generally  much 
fresher  and  purer  than  it  is  at  home. 
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Among  free  nations,  you  do  not  see  the  same  distinctkm 
of  ranks  and  persons  as  among  other  people ;  here,  where  I 
am,  persons  of  the  humblest  station  bear  themselves  quite  in 
a  lordly  style  ;  even  the  beggars  address  you  in  an  authorita- 
tive and  dictatorial  tone ;  for  instance :  ^  Give  me  something, 
will  you  ?  "  or,  "  Give  me  something,  d'ye  hear  ?  **  At  Barney 
the  phrase  is,  ^  Benefit  me,  for  your  own  sake." 

Tuesday,  I  remained  an  hour  in  the  bath. 

Wednesday,  21st  June,  early  in  the  morning,  I  lefl  this 
place,  and,  upon  taking  leave  of  the  company  whom  I  found 
assembled  at  the  bath,  I  received  from  them  the  kindest  assur- 
ances of  friendship  and  good-will.  I  proceeded  through  a 
series  of  steep,  but  at  the  same  time  picturesque  and  well- 
cultivated,  hUls  to 

Pescia,  twelve  miles,  a  small  town  with  a  castle,  situated  on 
the  river  Pescia,  in  the  territory  of  Florence,  where  there  are 
some  good  houses.  Here  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  famous 
Trebiano  wine,  the  growth  of  a  vineyard  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  large  plantations  of  ohve-trees.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  town  are  warm  friends  of  France,  in  token  of  which, 
apparently,  they  have  a  dolphin  for  their  town-arms. 

Afler  dinner,  we  went  on  through  a  fine  open  plain,  thickly 
studded  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  other  houses.  I  had  in- 
tended a  visit  to  Monte  Catino,  to  taste  the  hot  salt  water  o£ 
the  Tettuccio ;  the  place  lay  on  my  right  hand,  about  a  mile 
out  of  the  road,  and  nearly  seven  miles  from  Pescia,  but  I 
foi^t  all  about  it  until  I  had  nearly  reached 

Pistoia,  eleven  miles.  I  put  up  at  an  inn  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  where  I  received  a  visit  from  the  son  of  M. 
Ruspiglioni,  who  is  making  a  journey  through  Italy  with  a 
vetturino ;  and  herein  hp  is  wrong;  for  it  is  far  better  in  every 
respect  to  take  horses  from  one  place  to  another,  than  to  put 
yourself  into  the  hands  of  a  vetturino  for  the  whole  of  a  long 
journey.  From  Pistoia  to  Florence,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  the  hori^es  cost  only  four  julios.  Leaving  Pistoia  next 
morning,  I  passed  through  the  little  town  of  Prato^  and  got 
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hj  dinnei^time  to  Castello,  where  we  dismounted  at  an  inn 
opposite  the  grand  duke's  palace.  After  dinner,  we  went  to 
give  his  garden  a  close  examination,  aud  I  found  herein 
another  instance  how  the  imagination  transcends  reality.  I 
bad  seen  this  garden  in  the  winter-time,  when  it  was  all  bare 
and  leafless,  and  at  that  time  my  fancy  had  pictured  forth  a 
glowing  representation  of  what  the  place  would  be  in  a  more 
fiivoiirable  season  ;  but  I  now  found  that  my  imagination  had 
been  far  too  sangume. 

From  Prato  to  Castello,  seventeen  miles.  Afler  dinner, 
we  went  to 

Florence,  three  miles.  Friday,  I  witnessed  the  public  pro* 
cessions,  and  the  grand  duke  in  his  state-coach.  Among 
other  grand  sights  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  there  is  a  sort 
of  small  movable  stage,  gilt  on  the  outside,  on  which  there 
are  four  little  children,  and  a  monk,  or  a  nun  dressed  up  as  a 
monk,  with  a  great  false  beard,  who  represents  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi,  standing,  holding  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast, 
as  in  the  portrait  of  him,  and  with  a  crown  over  his  head, 
fixed  on  his  hood.  There  were  other  children  on  foot,  armed, 
one  of  whom  represented  St  George.  When  these  came  to 
the  square,  there  rushed  out  upon  the  champion  a  great 
dragon,  made  to  look  very  terrible,  and  spouting  flames  from 
his  jaws,  and  so  large  as  evidently  somewhat  to  stagger  the 
men  who  carried  bim. 

The  young  St  Greorge  attacked  in  his  turn  the  dragon,  and 
struck  him,  now  with  his  sword  and  then  with  his  lance,  and 
at  last  vanquished  the  monster,  and  stabbed  him  deep  in  the 
throat 

While  at  this  place,  I  received  a  great  deal  of  kindness 
from  one  of  the  Grondi  family,  who  resides  at  Lyons.  He 
sent  me  some  excellent  wine. 

The  weather  had  now  got  so  hot  that  the  people  of  the 
place  themselves  were  astonished  at  it 

In  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  I  had  an  attack  of  colic  in 
my  ri^t  side,  and  suflered  a  great  deal  of  pain  from  it  for 
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about  three  hours.  To-day  I  ate  tJbe  fint  melon  I  had  tasted 
this  year.  They  had  had  pumpions  and  ahnonds  here  from 
the  very  first  day  of  June. 

On  the  23d,  there  was  a  grand  chariot-race,  in  a  lai^  open 
gquare,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
handsome  houses.  At  each  comer  of  this  place  they  had 
erected  a  wooden  obelisk,  and  a  long  cord  extended  from  each 
of  these  to  the  other,  to  prevent  people  from  crossing  the 
ground;  thei'e  were,  besides,  several  men  stadoned  along 
these  ropes,  to  keep  any  person  from  getting  over  them.  Tlie 
balconies  were  full  of  ladies;  the  grand  duke,  with  the  duchess 
and  the  court,  occupying  the  lower  balcony  of  the  principal 
house.  The  other  spectators  were  ranged  along  the  sides  of 
the  square,  outside  the  ropes,  and 'on  a  sort  of  scaffolds,  on 
one  of  which  I  got  a  place.  There  were  five  chariots  or  cars 
to  run.  They  took  their  places  by  lot,  in  a  row,  by  one  of 
the  obelisks.  It  seemed  to  be  considered  that  the  outside 
place  was  the  best,  as  giving  the  driver  the  most  command 
of  the  ground.  The  horses  started  at  the  sound  of  a  trump- 
et The  chariot  that  had  the  lead  on  arriving  at  the  start- 
ing-post, in  the  third  run  round  the  course,  was  the  winner. 
The  grand  duke's  car  had  the  best  of  it  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  round,  but  then  Strozzi's  charioteer,  who 
had  kept  very  dose  to  the  grand  duke's,  urged  his  horses  to 
the  utmost,  and  managed  to  get  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
latter  as  to  make  the  victory  a  question  between  them.  I 
observed,  that  the  populace  broke  their  previous  silence  when 
they  saw  Strozzi's  charioteer  making  head,  and  began  shout- 
ing and  encouraging  him  with  all  their  might  and  main,  ut- 
terly regardless  of  their  prince's  being  present.  And  after- 
wards, when  the  dispute,  as  to  the  victory,  ¥ras  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  course,  those  am<xig  them 
who  were  in  &vour  of  Strozzi  having  appealed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  assembly,  there  was  raised  an  almost  unanimous 
shout  in  iavour  of  Strozzi,  who  ultimately  obtained  the  prize ; 
though  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  grand  duke's  charioteer  was 
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really  the  winner.  The  value  of  the  prize  was  a  hundred 
orown«.  I  was  more  pleased  with  this  spectacle  than  with 
any  other  I  had  witnessed  in  Italy,  for  my  fancy  was  tickled 
with  its  resemblance  to  the  races  of  the  ancients. 

This  being  St.  John's  eve,  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  was 
surrounded  by  two  or  three  rows  of  lamps,  and  a  number  of 
rockets  were  let  off.  They  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
general  custom  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  to  have  fireworks  on 
St  John's  day. 

This  festival  came  round,  in  its  due  course,  on  the  Sunday, 
and  being,  of  all  the  saints'  days,  the  one  observed  by  the 
people  of  Florence  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  rejoicing, 
everybody  was  from  an  early  hour  abroad  to  take  part  in  it, 
dressed  in  their  best  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
all  the  women,  old  and  young ;  and  I  must  confess  that  tht 
amount  of  beauty  at  Florence  appeared  to  me  very  limited 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  grand  duke  took  his  seat  in  the 
palac<^  square,  upon  a  platform,  which  occupied  the  whole 
front  of  the  palace,  the  walls  of  which,  as  well  as  the  plat^ 
form,  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry.  He  was  seated  under  a 
canopy,  with  the  pope's  nuncio  at  his  side  on  the  left,  and  the 
Ferrarese  ambassador  on  his  right,  but  not  so  near  him  by  a 
good  deal  as  the  nuncio.  Here  there  passed  before  him  a 
long  pnx^ssion  of  men  in  vaiious  guises,  emblems  of  the  dif- 
ferent castles,  towns,  and  states  dependent  upon  the  archduchy 
of  Florence,  and  the  name  and  style  of  each,  as  its  representa- 
tive passed,  was  announced  to  the  assembled  multitude  by  a 
herald,  who  stood  by  in  full  costume.  Representing  Sienna,  for 
instance,  there  came  forward  a  young  man,  habited  in  white 
and  black  velvet,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  large  silver  vase, 
and  in  the  other,  an  effigy  of  the  she-wolf  of  Sienna*  These 
offerings  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  accompanying  them 
with  a  suitable  address.  When  he  had  passed  on,  he  was 
followed  in  single  file,  and  as  their  names  were  successively 
caUed  out,  by  a  number  of  ill-di*essed  men,  mounted  on  sorry 
hacks  or  on  mules,  some  carrying  a  silver  cup,  others  a  rag* 
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ged  banner.  These  fellows,  of  whom  there  were  a  great 
number,  went  on  through  the  streets,  without  any  sort  of  form 
or  ceremony,  and,  indeed,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
gravity  or  even  decency  of  demeanour,  but  rather  seeming  to 
treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  jest  They  took  their  part  in  the 
affair  as  representatives  of  the  various  castles  and  other 
places  in  immediate  dependence  upon  the  state  of  Sienna. 
This  ceremonial  takes  place  every  year; 

By  and  by,  advanced  a  car,  bearing  a  great  wooden  pyra- 
mid, with  steps  all  up  it,  on  which  stood  little  boys  dressed  in 
different  fashions,  to  represent  saints  and  angels.  The  pyra- 
mid was  as  high  as  a  house ;  and  at  the  top  of  it  was  a  St. 
John,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  dressed  as  St  John,  bound  to  an 
iron  bar.  Next  ailer  this  car  came  the  public  officers,  those 
connected  with  the  revenue  occupying  the  first  rank. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  another  car,  on  which  were 
several  young  men,  with  three  prizes,  which  were  afterwards 
run  for,  in  different  sorts  of  races.  On  each  side  of  the  car 
were  the  horses  that  were  about  to  take  part  in  the  races,  led 
by  the  jockeys,  wearing  the  colours  of  their  different  masters, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  country. 
The  horses  were  small,  but  exquisitely  formed. 

The  heat  at  this  time  was  no  greater  than  we  feel  it  in 
France ;  but,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  it  as  much  as  possible,  I 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  having  my  bed  made  up  on  the 
dining-table,  every  night,  for  the  bedsteads  and  beds  they 
have  here  are  utterly  intolerable  to  strangers ;  and  I  more- 
over managed  in  this  way  to  escape  the  vermin,  which  swarm 
in  every  bed  of  every  inn,  in  these  parts.  In  fact,  in  almost 
every  i*espect,  this  is  a  very  uncomfortable  place  for  travel- 
lers, who  are  not  pretty  well  case-hardened. 

There  is  very  little  fish  to  be  got  at  Florence,  and  what 
you  do  get,  in  the  way  of  trout,  &c.  comes  from  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  it  has  first  to  be  salted.  Giovanni  Mariano,  a 
Milanese,  who  was  staying  in  the  same  inn  where  I  was,  bad 
a  present  sent  him  from  the  grand  duke  of  wine,  bread,  fruit, 
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and  some  live  fish ;  but  these  fish  were  very  small,  and  were 
brought  in  jars  of  water. 

All  day  long  my  mouth  felt  dried  up,  and  I  was  tormented 
with  a  parching,  insatiable  thirst,  such  as  I  am  sometimes  an- 
noyed with  at  home  in  the  extreme  heats  of  summer.  I  ate 
nothing  but  fruit,  and  sugared  salad;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  temperate  diet,  I  continued  very  unwell. 

The  amusements  which  we  in  France  enter  upon  after  sup- 
per, here  precede  that  meal  In  the  very  long  days,  supper 
is  not  taken  till  late  at  night,  and  people  do  not  rise  till  seven 
or  eight  in  the  morning. 

After  dinner,  everybody  went  to  see  the  horseracing.  The 
Cardinal  de  Medici's  horse  won ;  the  prize  was  worth  about 
two  hundred  crowns.  This  spectacle  is  not  so  agreeable  as 
the  chariot-race,  for  it  takes  place  in  the  street,  and  all  you 
see  is  the  horses  tearing  past  where  you  stand,  at  the  top 
of  their  speed,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned. 

On  Sunday,  I  went  to  see  the  Palace  Pitti.  Among  other 
things  there,  I  noticed  the  statue  in  marble  of  a  mule ;  the 
original  is  still  alive,  and  earned  its  honours  by  its  services  as 
a  draught-mule  during  the  erection  of  this  palace ;  at  least,  so 
say  the  Latin  verses,  which  form  an  inscription  on  the  statue. 
I  saw  here  also,  the  antique  chimera,  an  animal  with  the 
body  of  a  lion,  and  a  head  with  horns  and  ears. 

On  the  preceding  Saturday,  the  grand  duke's  palace  was 
thrown  open  to  aU  comers,  without  exception,  and  was 
crowded  with  country  people,  who,  by  and  by,  nearly  all  col- 
lected in  the  great  hfiJl,  where  they  fell  to  dancing.  As  I 
looked  upon  them,  it  seemed  to  my  fancy  an  image  of  a  peo- 
ple's lost  liberty,  an  all  but  extinguished  light  throwing  out  a 
dickering  gleam  once  a  year,  amid  the  shows  of  a  saint's 
day. 

Monday,  I  went  to  dine  with  Signor  Silvio  Piccolomini,  a 
man  of  distinguished  merit,  and,  among  other  accomplish- 
ments^ preeminent  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rapier. 
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There  was  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  present,  and  we  oon* 
versed  upon  a  variety  of  topics.  Signor  Picoolomini  iicdda 
in  very  slight  estimation  the  practice  of  even  the  most  oele- 
brated  Italian  fencing-masters,  such  as  II  Veniziano^  U  Bo- 
lognese,  II  Patinostrato,  and  others ;  the  only  professor  that 
he  thinks  anything  of,  is  a  pupil  of  his,  that  has  established 
himself  at  Brescia,  where  he  teaches  the  art  to  the  gentry 
about  there.  He  said,  that  the  way  in  which  all  the  masters 
he  spoke  of  taught  fencing,  had  neither  method  nor  manner 
about  it  He  particularly  condemns  those  long,  sprawling 
passes,  which,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  place  your  weapon  in  the 
power  of  a  skilful  adversary ;  he  maintained  that  men  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  combat  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  all 
experience  showed  ;  he  said  it  was  to  him  quite  absurd  to  see 
a  man  making  an  immense  lunge,  which  all  but  throws  him 
off  his  balanoe,  then  draw  back,  and  then  make  another  lunge, 
longer,  if  possible,  than  the  first,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  through  a  set  of  postures.  M.  Piocolomini  told  us 
he  was  about  to  print  a  work  on  this  subject  The  conversa- 
tion then  turned  upon  warfiire,  in  reference  to  which  our  host 
expressed  his  contempt  for  artillery,  and  proceeded  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  this  point,  which  pleased  me  very  much. 
He  quite  concurs  with  what  Machiavel  has  written  upon  the 
subject.  In  reference  to  fortifications,  he  said  that  the  most 
skilful  engineer  living  is  a  gentleman  now  at  Florence,  in  the 
service  of  the  Grand  Duke  Francis. 

They  have  a  custom  here  of  cooling  their  wine,  by  putting^ 
snow  in  the  glass.  I  myself  put  very  little,  for  I  was  far 
from  well ;  I  had  frequent  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  was  con- 
stantly passing  quantities  of  gravel ;  and,  moreover,  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  disagreeable  fits  of  weak- 
ness and  aching  in  my  head ;  every  now  and  then  I  had  a 
swimming  there,  accompanied  by  a  heaviness  that  involved 
forehead,  eyes,  nose,  and  every  part  of  my  face,  in  its  effects. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  these  attacks  were  brought  on  by  the 
sweet  heady  wines  of  the  country.     I  remember  that  just 
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after  my  airiyal  here,  when  I  was  tormented  with  a  sick 
headache  and  a  horrible  thirsty  I  drank  a  quantity  of  Trebi- 
ano ;  but  it  was  so  sweet  that  it  did  not  at  all  quench  mj 
thirst,  and  onlj  made  me  feel  heavy. 

After  all  I  cannot  refrain  from  confessing  that  Florence  has 
most  justly  received  the  title  of  La  Bella, 

To-day»  just  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  went  to  call 
upon  some  of  those  ladies  whose  doors  are  open  to  all  comers 
with  money  in  their  pockets.  I  saw  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  but  they  did  not  strike  me  as  being  anything 
remarkable.  They  live  by  themselves,  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  town  assigned  them,  and  their  wretched  lodgings  as 
little  resemble  those  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  courtesans, 
as  they  themselves  resemble  the  latter  ladies  in  beauty,  dress, 
and  deportment  If  any  public  woman  prefers  living  in  an- 
other part  of  the  town,  she  must  keep  her  vocation  a  secret, 
and  have  some  other  occupation,  as  a  blind  to  cover  her 
frailty. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  silk-spinners,  and  observed  that,  by 
means  of  a  certain  machine,  one  woman  can  turn  ^ve  hun- 
dred spindles  at  once. 

Tuesday  morning,  I  passed  a  small  red  stone. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  see  the  grand  duke's  country-house. 
What  struck  me  most  here  was  an  artificial  rock,  of  a  pyra- 
midical  form,  composed  of  all  sorts  of  natural  minerals,  piled 
together  in  some  particular  arrangement  From  tins  rock 
spouted  a  powerful  fountain  of  water,  which,  falling  into  a 
grotto  that  formed  the  interior  of  the  rock,  worked  all  sorts  of 
machinery  and  automata  there,  such  as  mills,  clocks,  sentinels, 
animals,  &c  &c 

Thursday,  there  was  another  horserace,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  go  and  see  it.  Afler  dinner  I  went  to 
Pratolino,  which  I  examined  once  more  in  detail.  The 
keeper  having  requested  I  would  give  him  my  opinion  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  as  compared  with  Tivoli,  I  did  so, 
comparing  the  two  places,  not  in  general,  but  in  detail,  point- 
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ing  out  the  advantages  of  each,  and  wherein  the  one 
superior  to,  or  fell  short  of,  the  other. 

Friday,  I  bought  at  the  Juntas  ^  eleven  plays,  and  some 
other  pieces.  I  saw  here  a  printed  copy  of  Boccaccio's  will, 
with  a  discourse  on  the  Decameron.  This  will  shows  to  what 
astonishing  poverty,  to  what  extreme  misery,  this  great  man 
had  become  reduced.  He  leaves  his  sisters  and  cousins  noth- 
ing but  his  bed  and  some  bedclothes ;  the  few  books  he  had 
are  bequeathed  to  a  certain  monk,  on  condition  of  his  allow- 
ing any  person  to  see  them,  who  applies  for  that  purpose ;  he 
gives  an  exact  inventory  of  every  wretched  little  article  of 
furniture,  of  every  utensil  he  is  possessed  of;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  document,  he  gives  directions  about  his  funeral,  and 
what  masses  are  to  be  said  for  him.  The  will  is  printed  vei^ 
batim  from  the  original,  which  was  written  on  a  ragged  bit 
of  parchment. 

The  Roman  and  Venetian  courtesans  sit  at  their  windows 
to  attract  visitors ;  here,  these  ladies  stand  at  the  doors  of 
their  houses,  where  they  remain  on  the  look-out,  during  a 
good  part  of  the  day.  Here  you  may  find  them,  with  more 
or  less  company,  chatting,  or  very  often  dancing  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  with  a  circle  of  spectators  round  them. 

Sunday,  2d  of  July,  I  left  Florence,  afler  dinner,  and  pass- 
ing the  Arno,  lefl  that  river  on  the  right,  though  we  still  went 
in  the  direction  of  its  course.  We  proceeded  along  a  lovely 
and  richly  fertile  plain,  which  produces  among  other  things 
the  finest  melons  that  are  grown  in  Tuscany.  The  best  sort 
of  melons  are  not  ripe  till  about  the  middle  of  July.  The 
place  where  the  very  choicest  are  produced  is  Legnaia,  three 
miles  from  Florence.  Our  route  continued  through  a  splen- 
did open  country,  with  castles,  gentlemen's  seats,  detached 
houses,  and  villages,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  almost  the 
whole  way  along.  Among  the  rest,  we  passed  through  a 
pretty  place  called  Empoli,  a  name  which  to  my  ear  smacked 
of  the  old  time ;  but  I  saw  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  there,  ex- 

1  The  oelebnted  Florentine  bo<dueUen  and  printers. 
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oep^  close  bj  the  high  road,  a  ruined  bridge,  which  had  a 
look  of  something  about  it 

I  was  struck  in  these  parts,  with  three  things :  first,  with 
seeing  all  the  people  of  the  district  working  on  Sundays  at 
getting  in  the  harvest ;  secondly,  with  seeing  the  peasantry, 
after  their  day's  labour,  sitting  with  lutes  in  their  hands,  and 
their  fair  ones  beside  them,  reciting  from  memory  whole 
stanzas  of  Ariosto ;  but  this  is  also  to  be  seen  in  every  other 
part  of  Italy ;  and  thirdly,  with  finding  that  they  left  their 
com  out  in  the  fields,  ten  or  fifteen  days  or  moi'e,  without 
any  apprehension  of  its  being  stolen. 

Towards  evening,  we  arrived  at 

Scala,  twenty  miles.  There  is  only  one  inn  here,  but  that 
is  a  very  good  one.  I  took  no  supper,  and  when  I  got  to  bed 
I  hardly  slept  a  wink,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  toothache 
in  my  right  jaw.  I  was  oflen  troubled  with  this  malady,  in 
combination  with  my  headaches;  but  it  generally  plagued 
me  most  when  I  was  eating,  for  everything  I  put  into  my 
mouth  gave  me  pain. 

Monday  morning,  dd  of  July,  we  proceeded  along  a  road 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  which  by  and  by  brought  us  into  a 
wide  plain,  covered  with  golden  com.  About  mid-day  we 
arrived  at 

Pisa,  twenty  miles,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Flor- 
ence. It  stands  in  a  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  which 
traverses  its  centre,  and  thence  fiows  on  to  join  the  sea,  six 
miles  firom  the  town.  The  river  between  Pisa  and  the  sea 
is  navigable  by  tolerably  large  vessels. 

The  colleges  and  schools  had  just  commenced  their  long 
vacation,  which  lasts  the  three  hottest  months  in  each  year. 

We  found  here  an  excellent  troop  of  comedians,  called  the 
DesiosL 

As  the  inn  where  I  at  first  put  up,  did  not  please  me,  I 
hired  a  small  furnished  house,  containing  four  bedrooms  and 
a  sitting-room.  The  landlord  undertook  to  cook  for  us. 
The  rooms  were  large  and  handsome,  and  I  only  paid  eight 
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crowns  a  month  for  tbe  whole.  The  landlord  also  supplied 
us  into  the  bargain,  with  table-linen,  sudi  as  napkins  and 
tablecloths,  but  this  did  not  much  add  to  his  expenses,  for  in 
Italy  ihej  only  give  you  two  changes  of  these  a  week.  We 
put  our  servants  on  board  wages,  and  we  ourselves  dined 
regularly  at  the  inn,  ibr  four  julios  a  day. 

Our  house  was  very  agreeably  situated,  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  Amo,  and  the  large  basin  which  it  forms  here,  and 
which  is  covered  with  merchant  vessels  and  boats  laden  with 
goods.  Along  the  sides,  are  some  handsome  quays,  like  the 
Quai  des  Augustins,  at  Paris;  and,  overlooking  these,  are 
two  rows  of  houses,  among  which  was  that  I  had  hired. 

Wednesday,  5th  of  July,  I  went  to  see  the  cathedral,  on 
the  site  of  which  formerly  stood  a  palace  of  the  £mperor 
Adrian.  Here  are  an  infinite  number  of  marble  columns^ 
nearly  all  different  in  form  and  workmanship.  The  doon 
are  made  of  some  metal.  This  church  is  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  spoils  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  is  itself  alnxMt 
entirely  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifice 
that  preceded  it  £very  here  and  there,  you  see  inscrip- 
tions,  some  upside  down,  others  half  broken  ofi^  and  deiaoed ; 
and  there  are  a  few,  in  unknown  characters,  said  to  be  the 
ancient  Etruscan. 

The  Campanile  here  is  an  inclined  one,  like  that  at 
Bologna,  deviating  fix>m  the  perpendicular  not  less  than 
forty-two  feet;  it  is  surrounded  by  open  pilasters  and  cor- 
ridors. 

One  day,  I  went  to  see  the  church  of  St  John,  an  edifice 
full  of  fine  sculptures  and  paintings.  Among  other  beauti- 
ful things,  is  a  marble  pulpit,  enriched  with  a  number  of 
figures,  so  exquisitely  sculptured  that  Lorenzo,  who,  they 
say,  killed  Duke  Alexander,  took  off  the  heads  of  some  of 
them,  as  a  present  for  the  queen.^  The  form  o£  the  chnrdi 
closely  resembles  that  of  La  Rotonda,^  at  Borne. 

1  MoDtaigne  probftbly  refon  to  Qneen  *  TIm  PanfhMn. 

'  »  &  M  "  * 
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The  natural  son  of  the  Duke  Alexander  I  spoke  of,  resides 
here.  He  is  an  old  man,  as  far  as  I  could  judge.  He  lives 
very  oomfortablj  upon  a  pension  from  the  present  duke,  and 
does  not  trouble  his  head  about  anything  beyond  that.  His 
amusements  are  hunting  and  fishing,  for  which  the  surround* 
ing  country  afPords  him  every  possible  facility. 

There  is  no  place  in  Italy  which  more  abounds  in  holy 
relics,  in  rich  woiks  of  art,  in  fine  marbles,  than  does  Pisa. 

I  had  very  great  gratification  in  going  over  the  puUic 
mausoleum  here,  in  the  Campo  Santo ;  it  is  an  oblong  build- 
ing, of  a  very  large  si^e,  three  hundred  paces  long  and  a 
hundred  wide ;  the  corridor  that  surrounds  it  is  forty  feet 
wide,  and  is  roofed  with  lead,  and  paved  with  marble.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  old  paintings,  among  which  is  a  por- 
trait of  a  Gondi  of  Florence,  the  founder  of  the  family  of 
that  name. 

The  nobles  of  this  town  have  for  centuries  been  entombed 
under  this  corridor;  you  see  here  the  names  and  arms  of 
about  four  hundred  families,  of  whom  barely  four  now  remain 
here,  escaped  from  the  ruthless  sword  of  war,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  ancient  town,  which,  it  is  true,  is  still  populous,  but  it  is 
principally  so  with  strangers.  Of  these  noble  families,  among 
whom  ranked  marquisses,  earls,  and  counts,  some  migrated  to 
other  parts  of  Christendom,  where  their  descendants  still 
fiourish. 

In  the  middle  of  this  building,  there  is  an  open  space, 
;rhere  they  still  bury  their  dead.  I  was  told  that  in  most 
^ases  the  bodies  deposited  here,  in  the  first  eight  hours  swell 
so  much  that  they  seem  to  raise  up  the  earth  that  covers 
them ;  eight  hours  after,  the  swelling  goes  down,  and  the 
bodies  decay ;  and  in  another  eight  hours  the  fiesh  is  entirely 
consumed,  so  that  in  twenty-foihr  hours  nothing  remains  but 
the  bare  skeleton.  This  is  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  cemetery  at  Borne,  where,  as  it  is 
said,  the  earth  thrusts  back  the  body  of  any  Roman  that  is 
deposited  in  iu    This  place  is  paved  round  with  marble,  as 
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well  as  the  oorridor.  Upon  this  marble  there  is  a  layer  of 
earth,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  which  earth,  they  say,  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  that 
the  Pisans  made  there  with  a  large  army.  By  permission 
of  the  bishop,  a  handful  of  this  earth  is  occasiomilly  carried 
away  and  put  into  other  sepulchres,  under  the  impression 
that  it  has  the  effect  of  consuming  the  bodies  more  speedily ; 
an  idea  which  would  seem  to  gather  strength  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  cemetery  here  you  find  hardly  any  bones,  as  you 
do  in  other  towns. 

The  neighbouring  mountains  produce  very  fine  marble, 
and  the  town  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  works 
in  this  material  At  this  moment,  they  are  actively  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  King  of  Fez,  in  Barbary,  a  splendid  set 
of  ornaments  for  a  theatre,  of  which  they  have  made  a 
design,  and  which,  among  other  things,  is  to  be  adorned  with 
fifly  marble  columns,  of  an  immense  height. 

In  a  great  many  places  in  this  town,  you  see  the  arms  of 
France ;  and  there  is  a  column  here  which  our  King  Charles 
YIIL  presented  to  the  cathedral.  On  the  wall  of  one  house, 
looking  into  the  street,  this  prince  i^  sculptured,  the  size  of 
life,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  who  appears  to  be  giving 
him  advice.  The  inscription  informs  you  that,  as  this  mon- 
arch was  supping  one  night  in  this  house,  there  came  into  his 
head,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  quite  fortuitously,  a  resolution  to 
restore  the  Pisans  to  their  former  freedom ;  wherein,  says  the 
inscription,  he  surpassed  -the  greatness  of  Alexander  the 
Great  himself.  Among  the  titles  of  this  prince,  as  set  forth 
in  this  inscription,  are  King  of  Jerusalem^  of  Sicily,  Sfc, 
The  words  which  relate  to  this  circumstance,  of  giving  the 
Pisans  their  liberty,  have  been  purposely  defaced,  so  that 
they  are  scarcely  legible.  There  are  several  other  houses 
which  are  also  decorated  with  the  arras  of  France,  to  com- 
memorate the  nobility  which  the  same  king  conferred  upon 
their  proprietors. 

There  are  very  few  remains  of  antiquity  here ;  the  only 
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things  worth  mentioning  in  this  waj  are  some  ruins  of  a  fine 
brick  edifice,  on  the  spot  where  the  palace  of  Nero  stood, 
whose  name  distinguishes  these  remains;  and  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael,  which  was  formerly  a  temple  of  Mars. 

On  Thursday,  St  Peter's  Day,  it  was  mentioned  to  me 
that  formerly  the  Bishop  of  Pisa  went  in  procession  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  four  miles  from  the  town,  and  thence  to 
the  seaside,  where,  casting  a  ring  into  the  ocean,  he  solenmly 
espoused  It ;  but  at  that  time  Pisa  possessed  a  very  power- 
ful navy.  At  present  the  sea  is  married  by  deputy,  by  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  college,  who  is  not  accompanied  by  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  shape  of  a  procession.  The  clergy  go  no 
further  than  the  church,  where  they  distribute  a  number  of 
indulgences.  The  pope's  bull,  which  dates  about  400  years 
back,  says,  upon  the  authority  of  a  book  which  contains 
more  than  1200  of  them,  that  this  church  was  built  by  St 
Peter,  and  that  while  St  Clement^  was  officiating  in  it, 
at  a  marble  table,  there  fell  upon  the  table  three  drops 
of  blood  finom  the  holy  father's  nose.  These  drops  of  blood 
still  remain,  and  are  as  fresh  as  though  they  had  fallen 
yesterday.  The  Grenoese,  a  good  many  years  ago,  came  and 
broke  off  a  piece  of  this  table,  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
one  of  these  drops  of  blood ;  whereupon  the  Pisans  forthwith 
removed  the  rest  of  the  table  from  the  church,  and  took  it 
into  the  town.  But  every  year,  on  St  Peter's  Day,  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  church  in  procession,  accompanied  by  almost  the 
entire  population,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  others  in 
boats. 

Friday,  7th  of  July,  I  went,  early  in  the  morning,  to  see 
the  casnno,  or  farm,  belonging  to  Peter  de  Medici,  two  miles 
from  the  town.  This  nobleman  possesses  immense  property 
in  this  neighbourhood,  which  he  makes  exceedingly  produc- 
tiye,  by  the  plan  of,  every  five  years,  putting  upon  the  estate 
a  set  of  new  labourers,  who,  in  return  for  their  services, 
receive  half  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  to  the  cultivation  of 

1  HlinioowMr. 
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wliidi  «i  oonsidecable  portion  of  grouad  is  applied.  The 
arable  parts  of  the  estate  are  fertile  in  the  highest  degree,  saA 
aa  immense  quantitj  of  all  sorts  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
raised  on  the  pastures.  I  dismounted  from  mf  horse  m 
order  the  better  to  examine  the  details  of  the  fann-hoasCy 
and  found  an  immense  nnmber  of  persons  engaged  in  mak- 
ing cream,  butter,  cheese,  &c,  the  apparatus  for  all  which 
was  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

l^hence,  crossing  the  plain,  I  rode  on  to  the  shore  of  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  where,  on  the  right  hand,  I  saw  before  me 
Ereci,  and  on  the  left,  a  good  deal  nearer  me,  L^hom,  a 
town  with  a  castle,  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  From  this 
point,  yoa  hare  a  view  of  the  Me  of  Gorgona,  and  bejond  it 
of  that  of  Capita,  willi  Corsica  in  the  extreme  distance.  I 
turned  to  ibe  left,  and  rode  along  the  sea-shore,  tiU  we  came 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  the  eotnaice  of  whic^  is  verj 
difficult  for  vessels  of  any  size,  in  consequenoe  of  the  mul 
and  earth  which  are  brought  down  into  the  Amo  bj  the 
Aifierent  streams  which  run  into  it,  and  which  form  in  heaps 
at  its  mouth.  I  bought  some  'fish  here,  which  I  sent  to  the 
actresses  of  the  Pisa  tlieatre.  Along  the  btmks  of  this  river, 
you  see  a  grealt  many  lihickets  of  the  tamarisk  tree.  I  bought 
next  day,  a  small  nmdlet,  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  and 
had  it  hooped  with  silver,  for  which  part  of  the  bat^in  I 
gave  a  goldsmidi  diree  crowns.  I  bought  also  an  Indian 
oane,  as  a  walking-«taff,  for  which  I  paid  six  julios ;  and  a 
small  vase  and  cup  made  of  Indian  nut,^  said,  like  the  tarn* 
arisk,  to  be  good  against  the  spleen  and  the  gravel,  and  for 
these  I  gave  eight  julios. 

The  person  of  whom  I  bought  these  things,  a  man  of  great 
note  as  a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  told  me  that  trees 
have  all  within  tiiem  as  many  rings  and  <eiides  as  they  imm- 
her  years.  He  showed  me  examples  of  tiiis  m  cveiy  kind 
of  wood  in  tits  shop,  ^  he  is  a  turned'  by  trade.  Those 
trees  in  a  forest  which  look  northw«unds>  Iuv9«  l^ese  nags 
1  PiolMbiyOwvoMMral. 
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doaer  and  thidLw  than  the  trees  which  stand  in  o^er  direo- 
tMBis ;  and  this  person  told  me  that  this  was  so  invariably  the 
OMe,  that,  by  looking  at  a  piece  of  thnber,  he  oould  tell  how 
M  the  tree  was,  whence  it  came,  and  in  what  direction  it  had 
stood* 

Aboat  this  time,  I  was  extremely  annoyed  with  several 
attadcs  of  a  kind  of  heavy,  dull  headache,  accompanied  with 
a  constipation  so  severe,  that  I  had  not  a  sin^e  stool,  except 
by  the  aid  of  medicine,  a  bad  and  treacherous  assistant  As 
to  the  stone,  it  was  much  as  asual. 

The  air  of  this  place  was  for  a  Icmg  time  considered  very 
miheak^y;  but  since  Duke  Cosmo  drained  the  marshes, 
whicfa  used  to  suiround  it  almost  on  all  sides,  the  air  has  be* 
come  very  good.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  place  was  so  bad  in 
this  respect,  that  when  the  government  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a 
man,  they  banished  him  to  Pisa,  whare  his  business  was  set- 
tled in  a  very  short  time,  and  he  gave  the  state  no  further 
trouble  than  to  bury  him. 

The  Tuscan  princes  have  at  various  periods  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  introduce  partridges  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
bat,  somehow  or  other,  they  have  never  succeeded,  and  no 
mdk  thing  as  a  partridge  is  to  be  found  here. 

I  had  received  several  visits  from  Jerome  Borro,  a  doctor 
of  physic ;  so  on  the  1 4th  I  went  to  see  him  in  turn,  when  he 
made  me  a  present  <^  his  book,  on  the  Fhix  and  Rejhtx  of 
ike  Seoj  written  in  the  vernacular.  He  showed  me  another 
book  he  has  written,  in  Latin,  upon  the  various  maladies  of 
the  body. 

The  same  day,  twenty-one  Turkish  slaves  made  their  es- 
cape from  the  arsenal,  near  my  house ;  and  getting  possession 
of  a  frigate  full  rigged,  which  Signer  Alessandro  del  Piom- 
biBO  had  left  unguarded  while  he  wait  fishing,  set  sail  and 
got  dear  off.  ^ 

The  Amo,  and  the  canal  which  it  forms  as  it  traverses  the 
town,  some  of  the  churches,  and  a  few  old  ruins,  and  some 
private  edifices,  are  well  worth  seeing ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
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Pisa  presents  few  points  of  attraction.  It  is,  in  some  sense, 
a  deserted  place,  and  in  its  solitude,  the  ibrm  of  its  buildings, 
its  sise,  and  the  width  of  its  streets,  it  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  Fistoia.  One  of  its  greatest  defects  is  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water,  which  has  a  horribly  marshy  taste. 

The  inhabitants  are  yery  poor,  but  not  the  less  haughty 
and  intractable,  and  rude  towards  strangers,  and  more  espec- 
ially so  towards  the  French,  ever  since  the  death  of  one  of 
their  bishops,  Pierre  Paul  de  Bourbon,  who  claimed  to  be  of 
our  royal  blood,  and  whose  family  still  exists  here.  This 
bishop  was  so  attached  to  our  nation,  and  was  of  so  generous 
a  nature,  that  all  the  French  who  came  here  were  entertained 
in  his  palace.  This  excellent  prelate  left  behind  him,  through- 
out his  diocese,  the  highest  character  for  virtue  and  kindness. 
He  only  died  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

On  the  17th  of  July  I  took  part  in  a  raffle,  at  a  crown  a 
head,  for  some  clothes  and  other  things,  the  property  of  an 
actor,  named  Fargnocola.  There  were  twenty-six  of  us  in 
the  raffle,  and  we  threw  first  to  decide  who  should  play  first, 
who  second,  and  so  on.  As  there  were  several  prizes  to  be 
won,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  who  threw  highest  and  low- 
est, should  be  the  winners.  For  my  part,  I  played  seocmd, 
and  got  nothing. 

On  the  18th,  there  was  a  grand  squabble  at  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's,  between  the  priests  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
monks.  The  evening  before,  a  gentleman  of  Pisa  had  been 
buried  in  the  church,  and  in  the  morning  the  priests  came 
with  aU  their  paraphernalia  for  celebrating  mass.  The  monks 
denied  their  right  to  do  this ;  the  priests  contended  that  it  had 
been  their  undoubted  privilege  and  practice  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  the  monks,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  it  was 
their  privilege,  and  nobody  else's,  to  say  mass  in  their  own 
church.  A  priest  then  approached  the  high  altar,  and  at- 
tempted to  take  possession  of  the  table  th^re ;  a  monk  went 
up  to  him,  and  tried  to  make  him  let  go,  whereupon  one  of 
the  vicars  hit  the  monk  a  slap  on  the  face.    This  was  a  signal 
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for  hofitilities,  which  then  began  in  good  style  on  both  sides  ; 
firom  slaps  on  the  face  thej  got  to  fisticuffs ;  and  from  fisti- 
cuffs to  fiighting  with  sticks,  candlesticks,  tapers,  and  anything 
else  they  could  lay  hands  upon.  The  result  of  the  battle  was 
that  neither  party  said  mass,  and  that  everybody  was  terribly 
scandalized.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  I  went  to  the  place, 
and  heard  the  rights  of  the  bSbot. 

On  the  22d,  at  daybreak,  three  Turkish  corsairs  landed 
on  the  coast,  not  far  firom  us,  and  carried  off  as  prisoners  fif- 
teen or  twenty  poor  devils  of  fishermen  and  shepherds. 

On  the  25th,  I  went  to  call  on  Cornacchico,  the  celebrated 
Pisan  physician  and  professor.  This  gentleman  lives  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own,  altogether  opposed  to  the  rules  of  his  art 
He  goes  to  sleep  after  dinner,  drinks  a  hundred  times  a  day, 
&C.  He  showed  me  some  verses  of  his  composition,  in  the 
Pisan  dialect,  which  were  pleasant  enough.  He  has  no  great 
opinion  of  the  Baths  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisa,  but  thinks  highly 
of  Bagnacqua,  about  sixteen  miles  off.  These  Baths,  accord^ 
ing  to  him,  are  of  marvellous  efficacy  in  liver  complaints 
(and  he  told  me  of  some  very  extraordinary  cures),  and  also 
very  good  for  the  stone  and  the  colic;  but,  before  using 
them,  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  should  use  the  DeQa  VtUa 
waters.  He  is  convinced,  he  said,  that,  with  the  exoeptio& 
of  bleeding,  physic  has  no  remedy  equal  to  baths,  if  you  only 
know  how  to  employ  them  properly.  He  also  told  me,  that 
at  the  Baths  of  Bagnacqua  the  lodgings  are  very  good,  and 
that  yon  are  very  comfortable  there. 

On  the  26th,  I  passed,  in  the  morning,  some  water  thicker 
and  blacker  than  I  ever  passed  it  before,  and  with  it  a  small 
stone ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  pain  that  had  been  tor- 
menting me  for  about  twenty  hours  before,  below  the  navel, 
did  not  lessen ;  as,  however,  it  did  not  affect  either  the  reins 
or  the  sides,  it  was  endurable.  Some  time  after  I  passed 
another  small  stone,  and  the  pain  went  away. 

Thursday,  27th,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  Pisa,  where 
I  had  found  occasion  to  be  abundantly  gratified  with  the  kind- 
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neeses  I  receiyed  from  MM.  Yintavinti,  Lorenzo,  Conti,  Son* 
miniato  (this  last  genilemany  who  lodges  in  the  hoose  of  the 
Garaliere  Camillo  6fletaii%  offisred  me  his  brother  to  acooiD- 
panj  me  into  France),  Borro,  and  others,  merchants  and 
tradespeople,  with  whom  I  had  made  aoquaintainee.  I  feel 
sore  that,  had  I  wanted  money,  I  shook!  have  been  famished 
with  it,  though  the  people  here  have  a  diaracter  for  being 
haughty  and  rude;  but,  somehow  or  other,  dvilitj  begets 
dfility. 

On  OUT  way,  we  passed  a  great  many  houses,  and  sa;w 
quantities  of  nuts  and  mushrooms  growing  on  both  sides  of 
the  road.  AfVer  a  tiresome  ride  over  the  plain,  we  got  to 
what  are  called  the  Baths  of  Pisa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
slight  ascent  There  are  several  baths  here,  on  one  of  whi^ 
is  a  Latin  inscription,  on  marble,  which  I  could  not  veiy 
well  make  out,  further  than  that  it  celebrates,  in  rhyme, 
the  virtues  of  these  baths,  and  is  dated,  as  &r  as  I  could 
decipher,  ^.d.  1300. 

The  largest  and  best  of  these  baths  is  a  square  building 
with  one  of  its  sides  opcp.  It  is  exceedingly  well  amused, 
and  has  a  handsome  marble  staarease.  It  is  thirty  paces  long, 
on  eveiy  sidew  The  spring  is  in  one  of  the  comen ;  I  drank 
a  little,  just  to  see  what  sort  it  was,  and  found  it  widioiit 
smell  or  taste,  exo^t,  perhaps,  that  it  left  a  digfat  sharpoesa 
on  the  tongue ;  the  heat  is  moderate,  so  that  you  have  no 
difficulty  in  drinking  off  the  water  at  once. 

I  looked  into  the  water,  and  saw  ibe  same  sort  of  white 
stuff  floating  about  that  annoyed  me  at  the  baths  of  Baden, 
and  which  I  then  took  to  be  some  filth  or  other  that  got  ime 
it  from  the  outside ;  but  I  now  imag^  that  it  is  the  resuH  of 
some  mineral  decomposition,  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
this  opinion  from  the  circumstance,  that  this  matter  is  in 
greater  quantity  dose  to  the  spring,  wh^re  otherwise  the 
water  would  be  purer  and  dearer.  The  lodgings  here  are 
very  indifferent,  and  the  place  has  a  most  desert  appearance ; 
t^e  baths,  indeed,  are  very  little  frequented,  and  the  few  who 
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do  nae  tkem  geoeraDj  eomie  in  the  nKumiiig  iron  Pisi^  whidi 
is  onlj  four  miles  o£P,  and  return  home  the  same  daj. 

The  great  bath  has  no  roo^  and  is  the  only  one  that  has 
anj  appearance  of  antiquity  ahoi^t  it ;  it  ia»  perhaps,,  for  this 
reason  that  the  people  kore  call  U  the  Bath  of  Nero.  It  is 
said  that  this  emperor  had  the  water  conveyed  to  his  palace 
at  Pisa,  by  an  aqueduct. 

There  is  another  bath,  with  a  slight  covering  over  it^  which 
is  used  by  the  poor  people  ;  the  water  in  it  is  very  pore.  It 
id  said  to  be  very  good  for  all  diseases  of  the  Uver.  You 
drink  the  same  quantity  of  water  here  that  is  prescribed  at 
the  other  baths  I  have  visited,  and  after  drinking  it,  you  walk 
about  to  assist  the  operation.  Afler  looking  over  these  baths, 
we  proceeded  up  the  hiU,  and  at  its  summit  came  upon  one 
of  the  fimest  prospects  in  the  world,  efl^racing  hill  and  valley, 
continent  and  island,  sea  and  cities ;  the  two  principal  towns 
which  lay  before  us  being  Leghorn  and  Pisa^  Descending 
the  hill,  we  once  move  found  ourselves  in  the  plaini  over 
which  we  proceeded  untU  we  came  to 

Lucca,  ten  miles.  This  morning  I  passed  another  stone,  a 
great  deal  larger  than  those  that  preceded  it»  and  that  bad 
every  appearance  of  having  been  detached  from  a  still  more 
considerable  body.  God  knows  how  this  may  he ;  his  will 
be  d<Kie !  In  the  inn  where  we  lodged,  we  were  charged 
the  same  as  at  Pisa,  namely,  four  julios  a  day  for  each  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  three  julios  for  each  of  the  servants. 

On  the  28th,  I  was  induced  by  the  kind  and  pressing  solic- 
itations of  M.  Louis  Pinatesi,  to  accept  of  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  his  house,  consisting  of  five  bedrooms,  sitting-room, 
and  a  kitchen.  The  rooms  were  low,  but  very  neat  and 
dean,  and  well  furnished  in  the  Italian  style,  which  in  many 
respects  is  inferior  to  our  fashion.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  fine  arched  roo^  and  ceilings,  whidi  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  Italian  architecture,  the  lofty  porticos,  and  the 
high,  wide  doors,  add  very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  houses 
here.     The  gentry  of  Lucca  take  their  meab,  during  the 
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summer  months,  in  the  porticos,  in  the  sight  of  every- 
body. 

In  fact,  I  have  always  been,  not  merely  well,  but  agreeablj 
lodged,  in  every  place  that  I  have  stopped  at  in  Italy,  except 
at  Florence  (where  I  did  not  quit  my  inn,  though  I  found  it 
very  uncomfortable,  especially  when  it  was  hotter  than  usual), 
and  Venice,  where  we  put  up  with  very  unsatisfactory  accom- 
modations, merely  because  we  were  going  to  make  so  short  a 
stay,  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  change.  My  own 
chamber  here  at  Lucca,  was  quite  private,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  make  it  perfectly  convenient  and  agreeable.  I 
experienced  no  annoyance  or  interraption.  Even  the  politest 
attentions  are  sometimes  troublesome  and  tedious,  but  here  I 
was  very  seldom  interrupted  by  the  people  of  the  place.  I 
slept  and  studied  just  when  and  as  I  liked ;  and  when  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  I  always  found  plenty 
of  men  and  women  to  chat  with ;  and  then  the  shops,  the 
churches,  and  the  change  of  scene,  altogether  iumished  me 
with  materials  for  satisfying  my  curiosity. 

Amidst  these  various  recreations,  my  mind  was  as  tranquil 
as  my  infirmities  and  the  approach  of  old  age^  would  permit; 
there  was  very  little  out  of  myself  to  disturb  it  All  that  I 
felt  was  the  want  of  a  suitable  companion,  with  whom  to  in- 
terchange feelings  and  opinions,  which  the  constant  novelties 
gave  rise  to.  As  it  was,  I  had  no  one  but  myself  to  whom  I 
could  communicate  the  sentiments  of  delight  which  each  stage 
of  my  journey  produced. 

The  Lucchese  are  excellent  players  at  football,  and  almost 
every  day  there  are  matches  played  at  this  game.  It  is  not 
the  custom  here,  and  you  very  seldom  see  it  done,  for  men  to 
ride  on  horseback  in  the  sti*eets,  and  it  is  quite  as  unusual  for 
them  to  ride  in  coaches ;  the  ladies  ride  on  mules,  attended  by 
a  running  footman.  Strangers  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  getting  lodgings  or  houses,  for  there  are  so  few  visitors  who 

I  Montaigne,  though  he  talki  here  about  the  appioaoh  of  old  age,  wm  only  in  hJe 
Ibrty-dghth  year. 
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oome  to  stay  at  all,  that  no  arrangements  are  made  for  them, 
and  the  town  itself  is  pretty  full  of  its  own  population.  They 
asked  me  at  one  place  seventy  crowns  a  month,  for  a  yery 
ordinary  set  of  apartments,  consisting  only  of  four  furnished 
bedrooms,  a  sitting-room,  and  kitchen.  There  is  very  little 
society  kept  up  at  Lucca ;  for  almost  every  soul  in  the  place, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  is  forever  at  work,  manufacturing  or 
selling  the  stnf&,  which  are  the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  It  is 
therefore  a  somewhat  dull  and  disagreeable  place  for  strangers. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  we  took  a  ride  into  the  country  in 
company  with  several  gentlemen  of  Lucca,  who  lent  me 
horses  for  the  occasion.  There  are  a  number  of  very  pretty 
country-houses  in  the  environs,  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  town,  with  handsome  porticos  and  long  balconies,  which 
have  an  extremely  good  edSTect.  I  noticed  one  large  balcony 
in  particular,  full  arched  on  the  inside,  and  covered  on  the 
outside  with  a  magnificent  vine. 

My  headache  sometimes  left  me  for  five  or  six  days,  or 
more,  but  I  never  get  quite  clear  of  it 

I  had  taken  it  into  my  head,  some  time  back,  to  study  Tus- 
can, and  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  principles,  and 
I  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  this  pursuit,  but 
I  made  veiy  indifferent  progress. 

The  heat  this  summer  was  much  greater  here  than  is 
usually  the  case. 

On  the  12th  I  rode  a  little  way  out  of  Lucca,  to  see  the 
country-house  of  M.  Benedelto  Buonvisi,  which  did  not  strike 
me  as  particularly  handsome.  Among  other  things,  I  ob- 
served several  artificial  thickets,  which  are  very  much  in 
fashion  about  here,  and  are  formed  in  this  way,  and  for  this 
purpose :  upon  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  they  plant  a  diam- 
eter of  about  fifty  p^U:es,  with  all  sorts  of  evergreens,  inter- 
sected with  very  narrow  covered  paths,  and  surrounded  with 
a  small  ditch.  In  the  middle  of  this  thicket,  there  is  an  open 
space  where  the  huntsman,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
towards   November,  places  himself,  provided  with  a  silver 
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whiade^  and  some  tame  thrushes,  trained  for  the  purpose,  and 
bj  means  of  these  and  birdlime,  disposed  about  in  the  di£EereDl 
little  kaeo  or  runs,  thej  sometimes  catch  two  bundled  thrushes 
in  a  single  morning.  This  is  onlj  done  ia  a  particular  di»* 
trict,  near  the  town* 

Sundaj,  Idth,  I  left  Lucca;  I  had  preTioualj  ordered  ooa 
of  the  servants  to  offer  M.  Louis  Pinatesi,  fifteen  crowns  for 
the  apartments  he  had  given  up  to  me  in  his  house  (which 
was  at  the  rate  of  a  crown  a  day),  and  he  was  very  weE 
satisfied. 

That  day  we  went  to  see  several  country-houses  belooging 
to  difierent  Lucchese,  aU  of  which  had  their  various  beauties. 
There  is  plenty  of  water,  but  it  has  to  be  brought  by  artificial 
canals.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  surprising  to  find  so  few  springs 
in  so  hilly  a  country. 

The  source  whenoe  they  derive  their  supplies  of  water  is 
the  streams  which  run  in  different  directions;  from  these  they 
cut  small  canals,  which  bring  the  water  to  the  place  where  it 
is  required,  and  it  is  then  raised,  in  various  ornamental  sh^)es, 
through  vases,  figures,  and  so  on.  We  go  in  the  evening  to  a 
00ttntry4iouse  belonging  to  M.  Pinatesi,  where  we  were  en- 
tertained by  M.  Horace,  his  son,  who  accompanied  us.  He 
gave  us  an  excellent  supper,  which  was  laid  out  in  a  lai^ge 
baloony,  where  we  had  all  the  enjoyment  of  the  firesh  air. 
After  this,  he  provided  us  with  beds,  each  of  us  having  a 
separate  room,  and  we  had  plenty  of  fine  dean  Hnen,  of  the 
same  excellent  quality  with  that  which  had  been  furnished 
us  in  the  house  of  his  father  at  Lucca* 

Monday,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  this  place,  and  on 
our  way  made  a  call,  but  without  dismounting,  at  the  country- 
house  of  the  bishop,  who  happened  to  be  at  home.  We  were 
received  with  much  politeness  by  his  people,  and  were  asked 
to  stop  and  dine,  but  we  preferred  going  on  at  once  to  the 

Baths  Delia  Villa,  fifteen  miles,  where  I  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  from  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  there,  who,  indeed, 
were  so  kind  in  their  manner,  that  it  seemed  quite  as  thou^ 
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I  had  returned  home,  amidst  relations  and  friends  who  had 
been  long  oxpectiDg  me.  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  my  old 
lodgings,  upon  the  same  conditions  as  before,  and  on  the  same 
t^msy  namelj,  twentj  crowns  a  month. 

Tuesday,  15th  August,  I  went  early  in  the  morning  to 
bathe,  and  remained  in  the  water  somewhat  less  than  an 
hour;  it  seemed  to  me  rather  cc4d,  and  did  not  make  me 
perspire  at  aU.  At  the  time  of  my  return  here,  I  was  w^ 
and  in  excellent  spirits.  Upon  leaTing  the  bath,  I  passed 
some  very  thick  water ;  in  the  evening,  afler  I  had  taken  a 
rather  long  walk  up  the  hill,  I  found  that  my  water  was 
tinged  with  blood ;  and  when  I  got  to  bed,  I  felt  a  great  deal 
of  pain  in  the  bladder. 

On  the  16th  I  repeated  the  bath,  and  in  order  to  be  by 
myself,  I  bathed  in  the  women's  bath,  which  I  had  never 
before  visited.  It  appeared  to  me  too  hot,  either  because  it 
really  was  so,  or  because  my  pores  being  opened  by  the  pre- 
vious bath,  I  felt  the  heat  more ;  however  I  remained  in  the 
water  more  than  an  hour.  I  perspired  a  little;  the  water 
that  afterwards  came  from  me  was  natural,  and  unaccompa- 
nied with  gravel  After  dinner,  however,  the  water  I  passed 
was  thick  and  red,  and  towards  evening  was  again  tinged 
with  blood. 

On  the  17th,  I  went  into  the  same  bath,  which  then  ap- 
peared more  temperate.  I  did  not  perspire  much;  there 
was  a  little  gravel  in  the  water  I  voided ;  and  my  complexion 
had  assumed  a  sort  of  jaundioe  hue. 

On  the  18th,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the  same  bath. 
There  was  a  very  disagreeable  feeling  of  weight  about  the 
bladder ;  as  to  my  stomach,  it  was  as  <^en  as  was  necessary. 
From  the  first  day  of  my  return  h^e,  I  was  annoyed  with 
flatulence,  and  this  I  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  these 
waters ;  for,  when  I  was  here  before,  I  found  precisely  the 
same  effect  from  the  same  cause. 

On  the  19th,  I  bathed  somewhat  later  in  the  day,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  a  lady  of  Lucca  to  bathe  before  me,  for  it  is 
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a  very  reasonable  rule  here,  that  the  ladies  shall  have  the  use 
of  their  bath  for  their  own  full  time.  I  stayed  in  the  water 
two  hours. 

My  head,  for  several  days,  had  been  very  well ;  but  to-day 
I  felt  a  heaviness  in  that  quarter.  My  water  was  still  very 
thick,  and  contained  a  good  deal  of  gravel.  I  felt  also  a  great 
deal  of  commotion  in  the  reins,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  effects  of  these  baths.  They  not  only  dilate  and 
open  the  passages,  but  they  project  the  matter,  dissipate  it,  and 
eventually  make  it  disappear.  The  gravel  that  I  passed 
seemed  to  be  pieces  of  broken  stone,  recently  separated. 

In  the  night  I  felt,  in  the  left  side,  the  commencement  of  an 
attack  of  colic,  which  had  every  promise  of  being  a  very  severe 
and  painful  one,  and  it  plagued  me  for  some  time,  but  without 
getting  worse,  and  at  last  went  off,  without  descending  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  stomach,  and  in  a  way  that  induced  me  to 
suppose  it  was  only  wind. 

On  the  20th,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the  bath.  Through- 
out the  day,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  from  flatulence.  My  water  was  still  thick  and  red, 
and  contained  some  graveL  My  head  ached,  and  my  stom- 
ach was  more  out  of  order  than  usual. 

They  do  not  observe  saints'  days,  nor  even  Sundays,  so 
religiously  here,  as  is  the  case  amongst  us ;  the  women  do 
most  of  their  work  after  dinner. 

On  the  21st,  after  taking  my  bath,  I  felt  a  great  deal  of 
pain  in  my  reins;  my  water  was  abundant  and  thick,  and 
brought  some  gravel  with  it  I  conceived  that  these  pains 
were  occasioned  by  wind,  which  I  was  now  excessively  troub- 
led with.  The  state  of  my  water  lately  made  me  anticipate 
the  descent  of  some  large  stone,  and  I  was  right  enough  in 
this.  During  the  morning,  I  wrote  the  preceding  portion  of 
my  journal,  and  then  went  to  dinner ;  and  I  had  no  sooner 
finished  this  meal,  than  I  had  a  horrible  attack  of  colic ;  to 
which,  in  order  to  keep  me  quite  on  the  alert,  was  added  a 
frightful  toothache  in  the  left  jaw,  a  malady  to  which  I  had 
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never  been  subject.  Not  being  able  to  endure  so  mucH  mis- 
ery up,  I  went  to  bed  in  about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  here 
my  toothache  soon  left  me.  The  colic,  however,  continued  in 
full  force,  and  as  I  found  from  the  flatulence,  that  sometimes 
on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  constantly  annoyed 
me,  it  was  rather  wind  than  the  stone  that  disturbed  me, 
I  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  clyster,  which  accordingly  they 
gave  me  in  the  evening,  made  up  by  the  apothecary  with  due 
proportions  of  oil,  camomiLe,  and  anise-seed  water.  My  land- 
lord, Captain  Paulino,  administered  it  himself,  with  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  address,  concluding  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  I  should  retain  the  remedy  within  me  as  long  as  I 
could,  a  recommendation  which  I  had  no  sort  of  difficulty  in 
following,  and  I  did  retain  it  for  three  hours,  when  I  thought 
it  better  to  void  the  greater  part  of  it  When  I  was  out  of 
bed,  I  swallowed,  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  a  little 
marchpane  and  four  spoonfuls  of  wine ;  I  then  returned  to 
bed,  and  slept  for  a  short  time.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
remedy  I  had  taken  produced  such  effects,  that  the  next 
morning  I  found  myself  infinitely  better,  the  flatulence  having, 
to  a  great  extent,  disappeared.  I  felt  very  fisitigued,  but  had 
no  pain.  At  dinner,  I  ate  a  little,  but  without  appetite ;  and 
although  I  was  thirsty,  the  wine  I  drank  had  no  flavour. 
After  dinner,  the  toothache  returned  in  my  left  jaw,  and 
made  me  suffer  a  great  deal  till  I  went  to  bed.  As  I  was 
convinced  that  the  flatulence  was  occasioned  by  the  bathing,  I 
did  not  take  a  bath,  and  slept  very  well  all  night. 

On  awaking  the  following  morning,  I  felt  myself  weary 
and  low-spirited,  my  mouth  dry,  with  a  bad.  taste,  and  my 
breath  very  feverish.  I  did  not,  however,  feel  any  actual 
illness,  but  my  water  continued  very  thick  and  bad. 

At  last,  on  the  24th,  in  the  morning,  I  felt  a  stone,  which, 
after  making  some  way,  stopped  in  the  passage  until  dinner- 
time, when  I  passed  it  with  a. great  deal  of  pain,  and  the  loss 
of  a  good  deal  of  blood,  both  before  and  after  its  exit.  It 
was  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  pine-nut,  on  one  side  as 
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broad  as  a  bean,  and  exactly  resembling  in  Ibrm  the  member 
thmigh  which  it  had  passed.  I  felt  infinite  delight  when  I 
had  got  rid  of  it^  though  the  passage  was  vtrj  painfid ;  for  I 
had  never  before  voided  so  large  a  atone.  I  knew  veiy  well 
that  something  unusual  was  at  hand ;  I  shall  see,  Aoogfat  T, 
what  the  result  is. 

It  would  be  weak  and  cowardly  ia  me,  to  the  last  degree, 
if,  living  in  the  constant  danger  of  dying  from  this  cause,  and 
death,  besides,  approaching  me,  in  the  due  course  of  nature, 
nearer  and  nearer  every  moment,  I  were  not  to  brace  myself 
up,  and  unceasingly  prepare  mpelf  to  meet  the  common  fiite, 
when  it  befisdls  me.  Reason  enjoins  us  to  receive  with  joj 
and  gratitude  the  good  it  may  please  God  to  send  os ;  and  as 
to  the  ills  which  come  upon  mortals  from  every  qnarter,  and 
at  every  moment,  the  sole  remedy  against  them,  the  simple 
rule  for  meeting  them,  whatever  they  may  be,  is  to  resolve 
either  to  endure  them  like  a  man,  or  at  once,  like  a  man, 
promptly  and  bravely  to  put  an  e^ctual  end  to  them. 

On  the  2^h  of  August,  my  water  resumed  its  natural 
colour,  and  I  found  myself  as  well  as  before.  I  suffered, 
indeed,  both  day  and  night,  from  headache,  but  the  attacks 
were  soon  over,  and  by  no  means  so  painful  as  they  were 
before. 

On  the  26th,  I  went  into  the  bath  ia  the  morning,  and  re- 
mained  there  two  hours. 

On  the  27th,  after  dinner,  I  was  so  tortured  with  the  tooth- 
ache, that  I  sent  for  the  doctor,  who,  having  carefully  exam- 
ined the  seat  of  the  disorder,  was  of  opinion— -an  opinion 
corroborated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  pain  had  already 
subsided, — that  the  disorder  was  not  occasioned  by  any  local 
cause,  but  was  owing  to  the  wind,  and  to  the  stomach  being 
otherwise  out  of  order ;  and  I  was  disposed  to  concur  with 
him  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  from  having,  at  difereai  times, 
had  pains  all  over  me,  arising,  as  I  imagine,  from  the  same 
source. 

Monday,  2Sth  of  August,  I  went  early  in  the  morning  to 
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Barnaby's  spring,  and  drank  seven  pounds  and  fimr  ounces 
<rf  the  water,  reckoning  twelve  ounces  to  the  pound.  They 
operated  before  dinner,  and  I  voided  about  half  the  quantity 
I  had  isken.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  peroeiving  that  this  water 
gave  me  a  feefing  of  weight  and  concision  in  the  head. 

Tuesday,  29th,  I  drank  at  the  common  spring  nine  glasses, 
each  containing  eleven  ounces,  and  I  had  immediately  afters- 
wards  a  severe  headache.  It  is  tn*e,  that  my  head  was  by 
no  means  in  a  good  state,  and  I  had  not,  indeed,  been  myself, 
in  this  respect,  ever  since  t^e  first  bath  I  took ;  but  of  late,  I 
had  not  been  so  much  troubled  with  it  as  I  used  to  be,  a 
month  or  so  ago,  and  there  had  not  been  the  same  weakness 
in  my  eyes.  Whenever  I  had  a  headache,  it  brought  on  a 
toothache,  always  in  the  left  jaw,  which  would  become  thor- 
oughly affected,  to  the  very  back  teeth,  and  even  to  the  ear, 
and  part  of  the  nose.  The  pain,  indeed,  did  not  last  long, 
but  it  was  very  severe,  and  came  on  frequently. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  vapour  of  this  water,  whether  you 
bathe  in,  or  only  drink  it  (though  more  so  in  the  former  case), 
is  very  bad  for  the  head,  and  even  still  more  injurious  for  the 
stomach ;  and  this  is  die  reason  why  the  visitors  here  are 
obliged  to  take  physic,  to  remedy  this  disadvantage. 

From  one  morning  to  another,  I  generally  passed,  within  a 
pound  or  so,  all  the  water  I  had  taken,  including  what  I  drank 
at  my  meals,  which,  however,  was  no  great  deal,  not  a  pound 
a  day.  To-day,  after  dinner,  towards  sunset,  I  went  into  the 
water,  where  I  renuuned  liiree  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  on 
tlie  following  morning  I  perspired  a  little. 

August  30th,  I  drank  two  glasses,  holding  nine  ounces 
each,  and  of  these  eighteen  ounces  I  had  passed  half  befcnre 
dinner. 

Thursday,  I  drank  nothing,  but  mounted  a  horse,  and  went 
to  see  Controna,  a  populous  village  among  the  mountains.  I 
went  over  several  of  the  fine  fertile  plains  that  lie  between 
the  hills  here,  and  observed  several  excellent  pasture-grounds, 
neariy  at  the  top  of  some  of  the  lofftiest  devations.    The 
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village  I  speak  of,  has  several  small  farms  attached  to  it,  and 
has  some  neat  stone  houses,  roofed  with  stone.  I  took  a  tol- 
erably wide  circuit  before  I  returned  home. 

I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  I  had  drunk  latterly  had  come  away  from  me,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind,  therefore,  to  give  up  the  drinking  of  it 
altogether. 

Friday,  1st  of  September,  1581, 1  bathed  for  an  hour  in 
the  morning ;  before  I  had  left  the  bath,  I  perspired  a  little, 
and,  when  I  passed  my  water  aflerwards,  I  found  it  ac- 
companied with  a  great  quantity  of  red  graveL  When  I 
drank  the  waters,  I  passed  hardly  any.  My  water  was  much 
as  usual,  that  is  to  say,  in  very  bad  condition.  I  began  to  get 
tired  and  annoyed  with  these  baths ;  so  much  so,  that  had  I 
received  at  this  juncture  the  news  from  France,  which  for 
four  months  I  had  been  fruitlessly  expecting,  I  should  have 
left  the  place  forthwith,  and  have  spent  the  autumn  at  some 
other  bath,  I  cared  not  much  which,  wherever  there  seemed 
a  chance  of  benefit ;  and  there  were  several  of  these  ;  for  on 
the  way  to  Rome  there  lay,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  high 
road,  the  Baths  of  Bagnacqua,  of  Sienna,  and  of  Yiterbo ; 
and,  on  the  road  to  Venice,  those  of  Bologna  and  Padua. 

While  I  was  at  Pisa,  I  had  had  my  arms  emblazoned,  in 
fine  rich  colours  and  gold,  on  canvas ;  and  I  now  had  the 
canvas  framed,  and  carefully  affixed  against  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  which  I  occupied,  at  Captain  Paulino's,  on  condition 
that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  fixture  there,  as  given  to  the 
house,  not  to  the  master  of  the  house,  and  that  these  my  arms 
were  not  to  be  removed  from  the  place  where  I  had  th^n 
fixed,  under  any  circumstances  that  might  happen,  and  this 
condition  the  captain  promised  me,  and  gave  me  his  oath,  he 
would  strictly  abide  by. 

Sunday,  the  dd,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  remained  there 
rather  more  than  an  hour.  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  flatulency, 
but  it  was  not  accompanied  with  pain. 

In  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  4th,  I 
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was  cmellj  tormented  with  the  toothache;  and  I  began  to 
sospect  that  these  repeated  attacks  must  arise  from  some  de- 
cayed tooth.  I  chewed  mastic  all  the  morning,  without  get- 
ting any  relief.  Towards  dinner-time,  and  for  three  or  four 
hours  after,  the  pain  left  me ;  but  about  twenty  o'clock,^  it 
returned  with  such  violence,  and  in  both  jaws,  that  I  could 
not  stand.  The  disorder  was  so  yiolent,  indeed,  that  it  made 
me  feel  quite  sick.  Sometimes  I  was  all  in  a  perspiration,  at 
other  times  I  was  shivering.  And  now  again  that  the  pain 
had  become  general,  I  doubted  whether  it  could  arise  from  a 
decayed  tooth  ;  for  though  the  pain  was  greatest  on  the  left 
side,  it  was  sometimes  very  violent  in  the  temples,  and  in  the 
chin,  and  extended  even  to  the  throat  and  both  shoulders,  so 
that  I  passed  the  most  horrible  night  that  ever  I  went  throu^ ; 
I  was  mad  with  anguish  and  rage. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  I  sent  for  an  apothecary,  who 
gave  me  some  brandy  to  hold  in  the  part  of  the  mouth  where 
I  suffered  most,  and  this  gave  me  great  relief.  The  instant 
that  I  got  the  cordial  into  my  mouth,  all  the  pain  ceased,  but, 
as  soon  as  the  brandy  became  absorbed,  the  malady  returned. 
I  had  thus  the  glass  in  continual  requisition  ;  but  I  could  not 
keep  any  of  the  liquor  in  my  mouth ;  for  the  moment  that, 
by  Its  influence,  the  pain  left  me,  the  ftitigue  I  had  endured 
made  me  drop  off  to  sleep,  and  then  the  brandy  would  get 
down  my  throat,  and  half  choke  me,  before  I  could  spit  it 
out  again.  The  pain,  however,  left  me  of  itself  towards  day- 
break. 

Tuesday  morning,  all  the  gentlemen  who  were  at  the  Baths 
came  to  see  me  in  bed.  Aft^r  they  were  gone,  I  had  a  small 
mastic  plaster  applied  to  the  left  temple,  and  I  was  not  much 
titrabled  with  the  pain  all  that  day.  When  night  came  they 
pot  hot  lint  on  the  cheek,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  I 
slept  free  from  pain,  but  'twas  somewhat  a  disturbed  sleep. 

Wednesday,  I  had  still  some  remains  of  the  malady,  both 
in  the  teeth  and  in  the  left  eye ;  my  sleep,  as  on  the  day  be- 

1  Sfa  Ib  lh«  «T«iifaig. 
VOL.  IV.  28 
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fore,  was  fi'ee  from  pain,  bat  disturbed.  I  passed  gravel  with 
my  water,  but  not  in  so  great  a  quantity  as  when  I  was  here 
in  the  first  instance ;  the  gravel  had  sometimes  the  appear- 
ance of  small  red  millet. 

Thursday  morning,  7th  of  September,  I  went  into  the 
grand  bath,  and  remained  there  an  hour. 

The  same  morning,  I  received,  by  way  of  Rome,  a  letter 
from  M.  Tausin,  dated  Bordeaux,  2d  of  August,  wherein  he 
informed  me  that,  on  the  preceding  day,  I  had  been  unani- 
mously elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  my  correspondent 
called  upon  me  to  accept  this  office,  for  the  love  of  my 
country. 

Sunday,  10th  of  September,  I  bathed  for  an  hour,  in  the 
morning,  in  the  women's  bath,  and,  as  it  was  somewhat  warm, 
T  perspired  a  little. 

Afler  dinner,  I  rode  out  by  myself,  to  have  a  look  at  some 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  more  especially  a  small 
country-seat  called  Gragnaiola,  situated  at  the  very  top  of  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  district  As  I  rode  along 
the  high  lands,  I  saw  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  most 
agreeable  hill  scenery  that  ever  came  under  my  observation. 

I  got  into  conversation  with  some  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  and  among  other  things,  asked  one  very  old  man 
whether  they  ever  made  use  of  the  baths  in  their  vicinity  ; 
and  he  replied  that  it  was  very  much  the  same  case  with 
them,  as  with  the  people  who  live  too  near  Our  Lady  of  Lo- 
retto  ;  the  latter  very  seldom  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine, 
and  the  people  here  as  rarely  visit  the  baths,  leaving  them  to 
operate  almost  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  strangers.  He  added 
that,  of  late  years,  he  had  perceived  with  regret  that  these 
baths  did  more  hurt  than  good  to  the  persons  who  used  them, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that,  whereas  for- 
merly there  was  not  one  single  apothecary  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  to  see  a  phy- 
sician pay  them  a  visit,  the  whole  place  now  swarmed  with 
these  people,  who,  to  promote  their  own  ends,  have  spread 
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abroad  this  notion  :  that  the  baths  are  of  no  avail,  unless  you 
physic  yourself,  not  only  before  and  after  you  bathe,  but  even 
while  you  are  bathing ;  and  that  to  drink  the  waters  is  use- 
less, unless  you  mix  some  medicine  or  other  with  them.  The 
result  was,  he  observed,  that  more  people  died  at  these  baths 
than  were  cured  there  ;  and  he  was  fully  convinced  that,  be- 
fore long,  the  baths  altogether  would  get  into  complete  dis- 
grace, and  be  altogether  abandoned. 

Monday,  11th  of  September,  I  passed  in  the  morning  a 
great  deal  of  gravel,  almost  all  of  which  was  of  the  form  of 
round,  firm  millet,  red  on  the  outside,  and  gray  within. 

September  the  12th,  1581,  we  left  the  Baths  Delia  Villa, 
early  in  the  morning,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Lucca,  fourteen  miles.  The  vintage  was  just  commencing. 
The  festival  of  the  Holy  Gross  is  one  of  the  principal  holi- 
days observed  here ;  on  this  occasion,  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  town,  who  are  keeping  away  on  account  of  debt,  are 
permitted  to  come  and  spend  eight  days  with  their  ftiends, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  devotions  which 
mark  the  festival. 

Throughout  Italy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  one 
single  barber  that  could  either  shave  me,  or  cut  or  arrange 
my  hair  properly. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  we  went  to  hear  vespers  in  the 
cathedral,  where  almost  the  entire  population  was  assembled. 
The  VoUo  Santo  ^  was  exhibited,  an  image  held  in  great  ven- 
eration by  the  Lucchese,  from  its  great  antiquity,  and  its  hav- 
ing performed  a  vast  number  of  miracles.  The  cathedral 
was  built  expressly  as  a  worthy  receptacle  for  this  sacred 
relic ;  the  small  chapel,  in  which  it  is  generally  kept,  stands 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  cathedral,  where,  certainly,  it  has  a 
very  awkward  appearance,  and  evidently  violates  all  the  rules 
of  architecture.  When  vespers  were  over,  the  whole  assem- 
bly, churchmen  and  laymen,  proceeded  to  another  church, 
which  formerly  was  the  cathedral. 

1  Th«  Saend  Face^  %  jvry  andeot  oedar  oroM. 
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Thursday  I  heard  mass  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral^  idwre 
were  assembled  all  the  officers  of  state.  Thej  are  very  fend 
of  music  here;  you  hardly  ever  meet  with  either  man  or 
woman  that  does  not  know  something  of  one  instrument  or 
another ;  and  everybody  sings,  though  fine  voices  are  rare. 
The  mass  that  I  heard  was  no  great  things ;  the  only  point 
aimed  at,  apparently,  was  who  shoold  shoot  loudest  The j 
had  constructed,  for  this  oocasiony  an  inunense  high  altar  of 
wood  and  pasteboard,  which  was  covered  with  images,  large 
candlesticks,  and  silver  cups  and  plates,  ranged  as  on  a  side- 
board, that  is  to  say,  a  large  basin  in  the  middle,  and  ftnr 
dishes  round  it  The  altar  was  covered  in  this  way  from  bot- 
tom  to  top,  and  prodoeed  a  very  grand  eflfect 

Every  time  the  bishq;>  says  mass,  as  he  did  on  this  occa- 
sion, at  the  instant  that  he  commences  Gloria  in  excebuy  th^ 
set  fire  to  a  large  bundle  of  tow,  placed  in  some  iron  grating 
that  is  suspended  for  this  purpose  in  the  middle  of  the 
church. 

The  weather  here  was  already  getting  cold  and  damp. 

Friday,  15tb  of  September,  I  passed  at  least  twice  as  much 
water  as  I  had  taken  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  if 
there  had  remained  in  me  any  of  the  bath  water,  I  imi^ine 
every  drop  of  it  must  have  left  me  now. 

Saturday  morning,  I  passed,  without  any  pain,  a  small 
rough  stone ;  I  had  felt  it  during  the  ni^  in  the  lower  pari 
of  the  stomach. 

Sunday,  18th  of  September,  took  place  the  change  of  the 
gon&loniers  of  the  town,^  and  I  went  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony at  the  palace.  They  make  hardly  any  distinction  here 
between  Sundays  and  other  days;  they  work  on  Snndacysy 
and  keep  many  of  the  shops  open,  just  the  same  as  in  week 
days. 

Wednesday,  20th  of  September,  after  £nner,  I  left  Locea, 
having  previously  had  packed  up  a  number  of  things  in  two 
chests,  which  I  sent  off  direct  for  France. 

1  Or,  more  comMjj  tite  elaottim  «f  Ch«  goaMimlm  of  Om  repobUo,  «bo  «m 
olkftiifed  erety  two  montllf. 
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We  proceeded  along  a  tolerable  road,  through  a  sterile  dis- 
trict of  coHntrj,  which  reminded  me  very  mach  of  the  Landes 
of  Gasconj.  On  our  way  we  crossed  a  large  stream  thai 
works  the  duke's  iron-mills,  over  a  bridge  built  bj  that  noble- 
man, with  a  handsome  house  on  this  side  of  it  On  your  right 
band,  dose  to  this  place,  there  are  three  fish-ponds,  ^11  of 
eels ;  the  bottom  of  these  ponds  is  paved  witJi  bricks,  and 
the  water  is  so  shallow  that  you  can  see  the  fish  quite  plain. 
We  crossed  the  Amo  at  Fusecchio,  and  got  in  the  evening  to 

Scala,  twenty  miles,  whidi  we  left  at  daybreak,  and  rode 
on  through  a  very  pretty  undulating  country,  closely  resem- 
bling the  general  character  of  the  scenery  of  France. 

We  passed  through  Castel  Fiorentino,  a  small  walled  town, 
and  then  through  Gertaldo,  which  is  dose  to  it,  a  fine  town 
with  a  castle,  standing  upon  a  hill.  This  is  the  native  place 
of  Boccaocia    We  reached  by  dinner-time 

Poggibonzi,  eighteen  miles,  a  small  place,  whence,  after  a 
short  halt,  we  rode  on  to 

Sienn%  twdve  miles.  You  feel  the  cold  at  this  time  of 
the  year  much  naore  sensibly  in  Italy  than  you  do  in  France. 

The  great  square  of  Sienna  is  the  finest  in  Italy.  Mass  is 
said  here  every  day  in  public,  at  an  altar  so  placed,  that  all 
the  people  who  live  in  the  square,  or  are  at  work  there,  can 
hear  the  service,  without  leaving  their  houses,  or  laying  aside 
what  they  are  about  At  the  moment  of  elevation,  a  trumpet 
sounds,  to  give  notice  to  the  public. 

Sunday,  2dd  of  September,  after  dinner,  we  left  Sienna, 
and  by  an  easy,  though  somewhat  unequal  road,  for  the  coun- 
try is  hilly,  got  to 

San-Chirioo,  a  small  town  and  castle,  twenty  miles  irom 
Sienna.  We  lodged  at  an  inn  outside  the  walls.  The  horse 
that  carried  our  baggage  had  fallen,  on  the  road,  into  a  stream 
that  we  forded,  and  all  my  dothes,  and  what  was  worse,  my 
books,  got  wet,  so  that  we  had  to  stay  till  they  were  thor- 
oughly dried.  Among  the  places  that  we  passed  on  our  left 
were  Montepuldano^  Montecello,  and  Castiglioncello. 
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Early  on  Monday  morning,  I  rode  over  to  a  bath,  two 
miles  ofT,  called  Vignone,  after  a  small  castle  that  stands  near 
it.  The  bath  is  situated  on  a  gentle  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Urcia.  There  are  about  a  dozen  small, 
mean,  inconvenient  houses  here,  and  the  whole  place  has  a 
beggarly  appearance.  The  principal  bath  is  a  large  pond, 
about  sixty  paces  long,  and  twenty-five  wide,  surrounded  by 
a  waU.  The  water,  which  rises  through  several  springs,  has 
no  flavour  of  sulphur  about  it,  and  there  is  very  little  vapour 
from  it  It  deposits  a  reddish  sediment,  and  seemed  to  me  to 
have  more  of  iron  in  it  than  of  anything  else.  They  do  not 
drink  it  Around  this  large  bath,  which  is  kept  very  neat 
and  clean,  there  are  several  smaller  ones,  covered  in,  and 
which  are  more  generally  used. 

The  waters  that  the  people  about  here  drink  are  those  of 
San  Cassieno,  which  is  near  San-Chirico,  somewhat  more  to 
the  left. 

The  earthenware  they  make  in  this  neighbourhood  closely 
resembles  porcelain,  and  is  so  white  and  dean,  and  so  very 
cheap,  that  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  pewter  we  use  in  France,  and  which,  especially  in  inns, 
is  often  very  dirty  and  disagreeable. 

I  thought  my  headaches  were  entirely  gone ;  but,  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  I  have  had  slight  attacks  every  now 
and  then.  They  came,  as  before,  in  the  shape  of  a  heaviness 
and  confusion  in  the  forehead  and  back  part  of  my  head,  and 
a  dazzling  and  mist  before  my  eyes. 

Tuesday,  we  left  San-Chirico,  and  went  on  to  dine  at 

La  Paglia,  thirteen  miles,  whence  we  proceeded  to 

San  Lorenzo,  where  we  slept  The  inns  at  both  phioes 
were  wretched  holes.  The  vintage  hereabouts  was  just  be- 
ginning. 

Wednesday  morning,  there  was  a  dispute  between  our  peo- 
ple and  the  Vetturini  of  Sienna,  who,  finding  that  we  were 
longer  than  usual  on  the  journey,  got  angry  at  the  additional 
expense  they  were  at  for  the  horses,  and  reftised  to  pay  for 
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their  keep  this  eveniDg.  The  dispute,  indeed,  ran  so  high, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  go  and  speak  to  the  mayor  on  the  sub- 
ject, who,  having  heard  the  rights  of  the  matter,  decided  it 
in  my  favour,  and  put  the  Vetturini  in  prison.  I  explained 
to  him  that  the  delay  they  complained  of  was  solely  owing  to 
the  sumpter-horse's  falling,  an  accident  with  which  we  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  by  which  I  had  the  greatest  part  of  m\ 
ck>thes  spoiled. 

Near  the  high  road,  on  the  right  hand  side,  about  six  miles 
from  Monte-Fiascone,  there  is  a  Bath,  which  we  stopped  at 
for  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  in  the  plain,  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  hills,  and  is  formed  by  a  considerable  spring  of 
nearly  boiling  water,  of  a  Yerj  sulphureous  flavour,  and 
which  deposits  a  white  sediment.  The  supply  from  this 
spring  is  so  plentiful  as  to  form  a  small  lake,  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed,  through  a  pipe,  to  a  house  close  by,  where 
the  baths  are.  There  are  two  of  these  baths,  and  the  house 
is  divided  off  into  a  number  of  inconvenient  little  apartments, 
for  the  use  oi  visitors  ;  but,  as  I  understood,  very  few  people 
come  here.  Those  who  do,  generally  drink  ten  pounds  of 
water  a  day,  for  seven  days.  The  water  has  to  be  cooled 
before  you  can  drink  it,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Freissac  Baths ; 
there  are  also  places  for  bathing  in.  The  season  here  is  in 
the  spring.  The  person  who  leases  this  bath  pays  a  rent  of 
fifty  crowns  a  year  for  it  to  some  church,  to  which  it  belongs ; 
but,  besides  the  profit  he  makes  of  the  visitors,  he  makes  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  selling  a  particular  sort  of  mud,  which 
he  gets  out  of  the  lake,  and  which  the  good  souls  about  here 
imagine  to  be  good  for  the  itch  in  men,  when  mixed  with  oil, 
and  for  the  scab  in  sheep  and  dogs,  when  mixed  with  water. 
This  mud,  as  dug  out  of  the  lake,  is  sold  for  twelve  julios  the 
measure,  and,  when  made  up  into  dry  balls,  for  seven  qtuxt- 
rini.  There  were  a  number  of  Cardinal. Famese's  dogs  here, 
going  through  a  course  of  this  mud  and  water.  Proceeding 
on,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  three-mile  ride,  at 

Viterbo,  sixteen  miles.    The  3ay  was  so  far  advanced,  that 
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we  were  fiun  to  make  but  one  meal  of  dinner  and  sapper, 
found  I  had  got  a  sad  oold,  and  I  could  hardly  speak,  I ' 
8o  hoarse. 

Instead  of  going  to  bed  at  San  Lorenzo,  I  had  laid  down 
on  a  table,  with  my  clothes  on,  for  fear  of  the  vermin,  a  thing 
which  I  had  not  had  occasion  to  do  before,  except  at  Flor- 
ence ;  and  I  accounted  for  my  cold  in  that  way.  I  ate  here 
a  sort  of  acorn,  or  mast,  very  plentiful  in  Italy,  called  genaole  ; 
it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing.  There  are  such  quantities  of 
starlings  about  here,  that  you  can  buy  one  ioT  two  liards. 

Thursday,  26th  of  September,  I  went  to  see  some  other 
Baths  in  the  plain  here,  a  good  way  from  the  mountiuns. 
Not  long  ago,  these  Baths  were  rather  considerable ;  but  the 
two  principal  ones  have  been  abandoned,  and  all  that  remains 
is  one  small  spring,  which  forms  a  pond,  where  you  bathe. 
The  water  is  warm,  tasteless,  and  without  smell.  I  should 
imagine  there  is  a  good  deal  of  iron  about  it.  Further  on, 
there  is  a  building,  which  the  people  here  call  the  Pope's 
Palace,  from  its  having  been,  as  they  say,  built  or  repaired 
by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  Close  to  this  palace,  there  are  three 
hot  springs,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  made  use  of.  The 
water  is  of  temperate  heat,  and  has  no  disagreable  smell  about 
it.  I  £smcied  that  it  had  a  good  deal  of  nitre  about  it.  My 
intention,  in  coming  here,  was  to  drink  the  water  for  three 
days.  The  plan  of  proceeding  is^much  the  same  as  at  other 
baths ;  you  drink  a  certain  quantity,  then  you  walk  about, 
and  it  is  considered  a  beneficial  thing  to  perspire  a  good 
deal. 

These  waters  are  held  in  such  high  repute,  as  to  be  carried 
about  all  over  Italy.  The  author  of  a  General  Treatise  on 
the  Italian  Baths,  himself  a  physician,^  assigns  the  first  rank 
to  these  Baths  for  drinking.  They  have  more  particularly 
attained  a  great  name  as  a  remedy  for  maladies  of  my  sort. 
The  usual  season  for  drinking  them  is  May.  My  expecta- 
tions from  them  were,  however,  very  considerably  damped, 

iBr.DoBfttL 
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from  aa  invective  against  them,  that  a  former  visitor  left 
written  cm  the  wall  of  the  bath-room,  in  which  he  abuses  the 
physicians  for  sending  him  here,  and  sajs  the  water  made 
him  worse  than  he  was  before ;  and  mj  doabts  of  a  beneficial 
result  were  augmented  by  the  manner  of  the  owner  of  the 
Baths,  who  said  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  did  not 
appear  at  all  desirous  that  I  should  make  any  experiment 

There  is  but  one  house  here,  but  this  is  large  and  commo- 
dious ;  and  as  it  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Yiterbo,  I 
proceeded  thither  on  foot.  It  contains  three  or  four  baths, 
the  effects  of  which  are  various ;  there  is  also  a  shower-bath. 
The  spring  produces  a  very  white  foam  or  scum,  which  does 
not  dissipate,  but  forms  into  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  If  you  put  a  bit  of  linen  on  this  substance,  it  adheres 
to  it,  as  though  it  were  frozen.  This  foam  is  thought  an  ex- 
cellent dentifrice,  and  is  sold,  and  even  exported,  for  that 
purpose.  It  tastes  like  earth  and  sand.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
primary  matter  of  marble,  and  if  so,  might  very  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  petrify  in  the  bladder.  They  assured  me,  however, 
that  this  water  deposits  no  sediment  in  the  flasks  in  which  it 
is  bottled  off,  but  remains  quite  clear  and  pure.  I  fancy, 
you  may  drink  as  much  of  it  as  you  like,  without  its  hurting 
you. 

On  my  way  back,  I  made  a  detour j  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  place  where  the  inhabitants  of  Yiterbo  (among  whom 
there  is  not  a  single  gentleman,  every  soul  in  the  town  being 
engi^ed  either  in  manufacturing  or  selling)  collect  the  fiax 
and  hemp  of  which  they  manu£u;ture  their  goods.  The 
women  take  no  part  in  the  work.  I  found  a  great  number 
of  these  labourers,  near  a  large  pond  of  water,  which,  they 
told  me,  is  hot  and  boiling  all  the  year  round.  From  this 
pond,  which,  they  say,  has  no  bottom,  is  supplied  the  smaller 
ponds,  in  which  they  steep  the  hemp  and  fiax. 

On  my  return  from  this  little  trip,  I  passed  a  small  hard 
red  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  large  grain  of  wheat ;  I  had 
felt  the  descent  of  this  stone  the  night  before,  but  it  had 
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Stopped  in  the  passage.  To  facilitate  the  exit  of  this  sort  of 
stone,  yoa  would  do  well  to  stop  the  course  of  your,  water  for 
a  minute  or  two,  for  the  increased  force  with  which  it  oomes 
forth  aflerwards,  greatly  aids  the  progress  of  the  stone.  I 
got  this  hint  from  M.  Langon,  at  Arsaci. 

Saturday,  St  Michael's  Day,  after  dinner,  I  went  td  see 
the  Madonna  di  Quercio,  half  a  league  out  of  the  town.  The 
road  to  this  shrine  is  wide,  straight,  and  well  kept,  with  a  row 
of  fine  trees  on  each  side,  extending  the  whole  distance.  It 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Famese.  The  church, 
which  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  is  full  of  religious  monu- 
ments and  votive  pictures.  In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
interior,  there  is  a  Latin  inscription,  setting  forth  that,  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  a  man  who  was  attacked  by  robbers 
took  refuge,  half  dead  with  fear,  under  the  shade  of  an  oak, 
whereon  was  suspended  this  image  of  the  Virgin ;  and  that 
having  invoked  her  aid,  he  became  miraculously  invisible  to 
the  robbers,  and  was  thus  delivered^  from  manifest  danger. 
This  miracle  created  a  peculiar  feeling  of  devotion  in  favour 
of  this  Virgin ;  and,  ere  long,  the  present  handsome  church 
was  built  round  the  oak.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  still  remains 
in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  edifice;  the  upper  part  of  it 
stripped  of  its  branches,  is  fixed  against  the  wall,  and  on  it 
you  see  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 

Saturday,  30th  of  September,  I  left  Viterbo  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  the  road  to  Bagnaia,  a  country-seat  be- 
longing to  Cardinal  Gambara,  one  of  the  most  richly  orna- 
mented places  I  ever  saw.  It  is  so  well  provided  with 
fountains,  that  in  this  respect  it  not  only  equals,  but  surpasses, 
both  Pratolino  and  Tivoli.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  foun- 
tain of  spring  water,  which  is  not  the  case  at  Tivoli ;  the 
water  of  this  fountain  is  abundant,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
Pratolino;  and  this  water  has  been  made  available  for  an 
infinity  of  ornamental  designs,  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Tomasi,  of  Sienna,  the  constructor  of  the  waterworks  at 
Tivoli,  who,  in  addition  to  the  admirable  effects  which  his 
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geiiius  originated  elsewhere,  has  here  introduced  some  novel- 
ties, which  infinitely  surpass  all  his  former  efforts.  When  the 
decorations  here  are  completed,  it  will  be  the  finest  place  of 
the  sort  in  the  world.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features, 
is  a  pyramid,  which  spouts  forth  water  in  different  directions ; 
at  each  base  of  this  pyramid,  is  a  small  lake,  full  of  pure  and 
limpid  water.  In  the  centre  of  each  lake  is  a  stone  boat, 
wherein  stand  two  figures,  in  the  costume  of  crossbowmen, 
who,  through  their  crossbows,  shoot  continuous  streams  of 
water  against  the  pyramid.  The  grounds  are  traversed  by  a 
number  of  well-planned  walks,  with  carved  stone  seats  at 
short  distances.  The  palace  is  small,  but  well  arranged.  The 
cardinal  was  not  at  home ;  but,  as  he  is  French  at  heart,  his 
people  received  us  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Caprarola,  a  palace  belonging  to 
the  Cardinal  Faraese,  and  which  is  highly  spoken  of  through- 
out Italy.  And  well  it  may  be  so ;  for  I  have  seen  no  struc- 
ture at  all  comparable  to  it,  in  the  whole  of  this  fine  country. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  deep  fosse,  cut  out  of  the  soft 
gravel  stone,  on  which  the  place  is  built ;  and  the  roof  of  the 
palace  on  each  side  forms  a  fine  terrace,  by  which  arrange- 
ment a  very  unseemly  feature  in  ordinary  domestic  architectr 
ure  is  avoided.  The  form  of  the  building  inclines  to  the 
pentagonal,  but  it  presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  square.  Its  internal  form  is  exactly  circular ;  and  a 
large  vaulted  corridor,  whose  walls  are  covered  with  pictures, 
encircles  the  whole  building,  winding  round  and  round  it, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  connecting  the  different 
fioors.  The  rooms  are  all  square.  ,  Among  the  other  splendid 
apartments'  which  adorn  this  structure,  there  is  one,  the 
vaulted  ceiling  of  which  represents  a  celestial  globe,  with  all 
the  figures  accurately  depicted ;  while  upon  the  walls  of  the 
apartment  is  represented  the  terrestrial  world,  with  all  its 
various  continents  and  regions,  forming  a  complete  cosmogra- 
phy. These  paintings  which  are  all  in  the  richest  colours, 
entirely  cover  the  walls  and  ceiling.     In  other  rooms  are 
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depicted,  in  pictures  of  various  sizes,  the  life  and  actions  of 
Paul  III.,  and  the  other  distinguished  memhers  of  the  House 
of  Famese.  Besides  these,  there  are  portraits  so  admirable, 
that  those  who  have  seen  the  originals  at  once  recognize  them 
all  at  the  first  glance,  of  our  Constable,*  the  Queen-Mother,* 
her  children,  Charles  IX.,  Henrj  III.,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on, 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,*  and  King  Francis  11.,  the  eldest  of 
them  all,  as  well  as  Henry  n.,  Piero  Strozzi,  and  others.  In 
the  same  room  with  these,  are  two  busts,  one  at  each  end ; 
one,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  honour,  of  Henry  IL,  with 
an  inscription  upon  it,  in  which  he  is  designated  the  preserver 
of  the  house  of  Farnese ;  and  the  other,  which  stands  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  that  of  King  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  the 
inscription  on  which  sets  forth,  that  it  was  placed  there  in 
memorial  of  the  numerous  benefits  which  the  Famese  family 
had  received  from  him.  In  the  grounds,  also,  there  are 
several  things  well  worth  seeing,  and  among  others,  a  grotto, 
whence  the  water  showering  out  into  a  small  lake,  gives  to 
the  eye  a  close  imitation  of  the  fall  of  real  rain.  This  grotto 
stands  in  a  wild  and  desert  spot,  and  the  water  whence  it  is 
supplied  has  to  be  brought  from  Yiterbo,  which  is  fiiUy  eight 
miles  oW, 

Leaving  this  magnificent  place,  we  rode  on,  over  a  wide 
plain,  where,  every  now  and  then,  upon  barren  and  grassless 
spots,  we  found  springs  of  cold  water,  dear  and  pure  to  the 
sight,  but  so  impregnated  with  sulphur,  as  to  cast  the  odour 
of  it  for  some  distance  around.     We  slept  at 

Monte-Rossi,  twenty-three  miles ;  and  next  day,  Sunday, 
Ist  of  October,  reached     ^ 

Rome,  twenty-two  miles.  The  weather  was  excessively 
cold,  and  we  were  annoyed  with  a  freezing  north  wind.  On 
the  Monday,  and  for  several  days  after,  my  stomach  was  so 
much  out  of  order,  that  I  determined  to  take  my  meals  for  a 
short  time  by  myself,  so  that  I  might  eat  less.     However,  in 

1  Anne  de  Montmorenej.  •  MMguot,  Uni  wife  of  HiBiiiy  lY. 

*  OaiharliMdellMUol. 
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Other  respects  I  was  tolerably  well,  except,  indeed,  that  my 
head  had  not  jet  quite  resumed  its  proper  state. 

On  arriving  at  Borne,  I  found  a  letter  from  the  jurats  of 
Bordeaux,  reminding  me  in  very  courteous  terms  of  my  elecp 
tion  as  mayor  of  that  town,  and  earnestly  requesting  me  to 
proceed  thither  without  delay. 

Sunday,  8th  of  October,  1581, 1  went  to  Monte  Cavallo, 
to  see  an  Italian  who,  having  been  for  a  Ipng  time  a  slave  in 
Turkey,  had  there  acquired  amazing  skill  in  equestrian  exer- 
dses.  For  instance,  while  riding  at  full  speed,  he  would 
jump  up,  and,  standing  erect  on  his  saddle,  hurl  a  javelin  at 
some  object  with  great  force,  and  then  resume  his  seat  Next, 
in  the  midst  of  a  furious  gallop,  resting  one  hand  on  his  sad- 
dlebow, he  would  alight  from  his  horse,  touching  the  ground 
with  his  right  foot,  the  left  remaining  in  its  stirrup ;  and  this 
be  performed  several  times,  alternately  with  the  feat  of  turn- 
ing right  round  in  his  saddle,  with  as  much  facility  as  though 
his  horse  had  been  standing  still.  He  showed  us  the  way  in 
which  the  Tur^Ls  use  the  bow  on  horseback,  both  in  attack 
and  in  retreat  By  and  by,  withdrawing  both  feet  from  the 
stirrups,  and  planting  them  firmly  against  his  steed's  left 
haunch,  while  his  head  and  shoulder  reclined  on  the  animal's 
neck,  he  would  in  this  position  ride  round  and  round  the 
circus  at  full  speed.  Resuming  his  seat,  he  received  from  the 
attendant  a  large  ball,  which,  notwithstanding  the  pace  at  which 
his  horse  was  galloping,  he  threw  up  into  the  air,  and  caught 
again,  over  and  over  again,  with  the  utmost  facility  and  cer- 
tainty. The  last  feat  he  showed  us,  on  horseback,  was  stand- 
ing upright  on  his  saddle,  and  running  at  a  glove  with  a  lance, 
which  he  directed  with  such  accuracy  and  force  as  to  hit  his 
mark  just  in  the  centre,  and  to  carry  it  off.  Then  dismount- 
ing, he  concluded  by  exhibiting  several  extraordinary  feats 
of  strength,  such,  among  others,  as  bending  a  bar  of  iron 
round  his  neck. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  after  dinner,  the  French  arabassa- 
ior  ^  sent  a  lackey  to  tell  me  that,  if  I  liked,  he  would  come 

1  M.  D'Klben*. 
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and  fetch  me  in  his  coach,  to  see  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Or- 
sino,  who  died  this  summer  at  Naples,  leaving  all  his  vast 
property  to  a  niece  of  his,  and  she  being  quite  a  child,  the 
executors  had  thought  best  to  sell  the  furniture.  Among  the 
articles  here  that  more  especially  attracted  my  attention,  was 
a  taffeta  counterpane,  covered  with  swans'  feathers.  At 
Sienna  they  have  quantities  of  swans'  skins  on  sale,  with  the 
feathers  entire,  and  prepared  in  some  particular  way  for  use  ; 
and  they  only  ask  a  crown  and  a  half  apiece  for  these. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  sheep's  skin,  and  one  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  counterpane  of.  There  was  also  an  os- 
trich egg,  carved  and  painted  very  exquisitely  ;  and  a  square 
jewd-box,  in  which  there  were  three  or  four  articles  of  jew- 
elry, but  the  interior  of  the  box  was  so  ingeniously  arranged 
with  crystal  plates  that,  when  opened,  it  seemed  much  wider 
and  deeper  than  it  really  was,  and  it  appeared  quite  full  of 
precious  stones,  so  extraordinary  was  the  effect  produced  by 
the  reflection  of  the  crystal 

Thursday,  12th  of  October,  the  Cardinal  ^e  Sens  took  me 
in  his  coach  to  see  the  church  of  St.  John  and  St  Paul,  of 
which  he  is  titular  and  superior,  as  he  is  also  of  the  order 
of  monks,  who  make  a  business  of  distilling  the  perfumes  I 
spoke  of,  some  time  back.  This  church  stands  on  Mount 
Celius,  a  situation  apparently  selected  for  its  affording  such 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  the  numerous  subterranean 
buildings  which  are  attached  to  the  edifice.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Hostilius.  The  gardens  and 
vineyards  belonging  to  this  society  are  very  beautiful,  and 
command  an  extensive  prospect,  which  embraces  the  whole 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  church,  from  the  steep  and  rugged 
nature  of  the  spot  on  which  it  stands  is  almost  inaccessible  on 
every  side.  The  same  day,  I  sent  off"  a  well-filled  box  to 
Milan.  The  vetturini  generally  take  twenty  days  to  get 
there.  The  box  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
they  charged  me  two  hajocchi  a  pound  for  the  carriage,  about 
two  French  sous.     There  were  several  articles  of  value  in  it, 
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more  espedallj  a  magnificent  chaplet  of  Agnus  Dei,  the 
handsomest  there  was  to  be  had  in  Rome.  It  had  been  made 
expressly  for  the  empresses  ambassador,  and  had  been  blessed 
by  the  pope. 

Sunday,  15th  of  October,  I  quitted  Rome  shortly  after  sun- 
rise, leaving  my  brother  behind  me,  to  whom  I  gave  forty- 
three  gold  crowns,  which  he  reckoned  would  be  enough  to 
pay  all  his  expenses  for  the  five  months  he  was  to  remain 
there,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  practice  of  arms.^  He  had 
previously  hired  a  pretty  suite  of  rooms,  for  twenty  julios  a 
month.  Messrs.  d'Estissac,  de  Monbaron,  de  Chase,  Morens, 
and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  accompanied  me  the  first 
stage,  and  several  more  of  my  friends  would  also  have  ac- 
companied me  so  far,  and  had  hired  horses  for  the  pui'pose, 
but  I  started  earlier  than  I  had  at  first  proposed,  in  order  to 
save  these  gentlemen,  at  least,  the  trouble  which  their  kind- 
ness to  me  would  have  occasioned  them.  Among  these  were 
Messrs.  du  Bellay,  d'Ambres,  d'Allegre,  &c  I  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Ronciglione,  thirty  miles.  I  had  hired  the  horses  to  take 
me  as  far  as  Lucca,  and  I  was  to  pay  twenty  julios  each  for 
them,  the  owner  contracting  to  provide  their  keep  all  the 
way. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  the  weather  was  astonishingly 
cold ;  indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  lime,  more  so  than 
I  had  ever  felt  it  before,  yet  the  vintage  was  not  near  over 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  dined  at  Viterbo,  where  I 
got  out  my  furs  and  winter  clothing.  Thence  I  went  on 
through 

San  Lorenzo,  twenty-nine  miles,  to  San  Chirico,  thirty-two 
miles,  where  I  slept  All  these  roads  had  been  mended  a 
month  or  two  before,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
has  therein  done  a  great  public  service,  for  which  may  Grod 
reward  him ;  the  roads,  which  previously  were  of  the  very 

1  It  WM  probably  in  the  conne  of  this  Ion  took  part  in  the  duel  of  which  men- 
fir*  months  that  the  Sienr  de  Mattecou-    tlon  has  been  made. 
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worst  description,  are  now  as  level  and  oommodious  as  the 
streets  of  a  town.  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  nom- 
ber  of  people  who  were  flocking  to  Rome.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  hire  of  horses  on  the  way  to  the  Eternal  City  was 
preposterous,  while  those  who  were  coming  away  from  it  could 
get  conveyance  for  next  to  nothing.  Near  Sienna  there  is  a 
double  bridge,  that  is  to  say,  a  bridge  which,  passing  over  one 
river,  serves  as  the  channel  for  another  river.  You  see  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  several  other  places.  In  the  evening 
we  reached 

Sienna,  twenty  miles.  During  the  night,  I  had  a  severe 
attack  of  colic,  which  tormented  me  for  two  hours ;  it  soemed 
to  me  that  a  stone  was  descending.  Early  on  the  Thursday 
morning,  I  sent  for  William  Felix,  a  Jewish  physician,  who 
entered  at  great  length  upon  his  views  of  what  regimen  I 
ought  to  pursue  for  my  malady.  I  left  Sienna  immediately 
afterwards,  and,  on  my  way,  was  plagued  with  the  colic  for 
three  or  four  hours ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  felt  that  a 
stone  had  fallen.     I  got  to  supper  at 

Ponte  Alee,  twenty-eight  miles,  where  I  passed  a  stone, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of  millet,  and  some  gravel, 
without  any  pain  or  difficulty.  I  left  this  place,  Friday 
morning,  and  on  the  way  dismounted  at 

Altopascio,  sixteen  miks,  where  I  stopped  for  an  hour,  to 
feed  the  horses.  '  Here,  without  any  great  pain,  I  passed  a 
quantity  of  gravel,  and  a  longish  stone,  part  of  it  hard  and 
part  soil,  and  somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat  We 
saw  a  number  of  peasants  on  the  road,  some  of  whom  were 
picking  the  vine  leaves,  to  store  away  as  fodder  for  their 
cattle  in  the  winter,  while  others  were  collecting  fern,  to  mix 
with  their  cheese.     We  arrived  in  the  evening  at 

Lucca,  eight  miles,  and  within  an  hour,  several  gentlemen 
and  others,  whom  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  whea  I  was 
here  before,  came  to  see  me. 

Saturday,  21st  of  October,  early  in  the  morning,  I  voided 
another  stone,  which  stopped  for  a  short  while  in  the  paaaage, 
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but  then  came  out  without  pain  or  difficultj.  It  was  nearly 
round,  hard,  rou^  white  inside  and  red  out,  and  much  larger 
than  a  grain  of  wheat ;  I  still  passed  a  great  deal  of  gravel 
It  is  manifest,  from  this,  that  nature  often  relieves  herself,  for 
all  that  had  thus  passed  from  me,  did  so  as  bj  a  perfectly 
natural  operation.  God  be  praised,  that  I  got  rid  of  these 
stones  with  so  little  pain  and  inconvenience  ! 

As  soon  as  I  had  eaten  a  bunch  of  grapes  (for  when  trav- 
elling I  take  little  or  nothing  in  the  morning),  I  left  Lucca, 
witliout  waiting  for  several  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered 
over  night  to  accompany  me.  The  road  was  exceedingly 
good.  On  my  right  was  a  succession  of  low  hills,  covered 
with  olive  plantations,  and  on  my  lefl  the  marshes,  with  the 
sea  in  the  distance. 

No  great  way  from  Lucca  I  saw  a  machine,  which  the 
government  has  most  negligently  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  very 
much  to  the  injury  of  the  surrounding  country.  This  mar 
diine,  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
marshes,  and  rendering  them  cultivable,  was  constructed  in 
the  following  manner :  a  deep  and  extensive  ditch  was  dug, 
to  receive  the  drainings  from  the  marshes,  and  at  the  head 
of  this  were  placed  three  wheels,  turned  by  a  stream  which 
descended  from  a  neighbouring  height  These  wheels,  by 
means  of  spouts,  like  those  of  a  mill-hopper,  drew  up  the 
water  from  the  ditch  into  a  raised  canal,  walled  in  with  brick, 
which  carried  it  down  to  the  sea.  By  means  of  this  construc- 
tion, the  marshes  were  gradually  draining,  but  the  works  are 
DOW  at  a  standfitDL 

I  passed  through  Fietra^Santa,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence,  where  there  seem  to  be  more  houses 
than  inhabitants.  The  reason  of  this,  as  I  was  told,  is  that 
the  air  is  so  bad  that  hardly  any  one  can  exist  there,  and  the 
few  who  do  manage  to  live  are  a  poor  sickly  set.  The  next 
place  we  reached  was 

Massa  di  Carrara,  twenty^two  mOes,  a  small  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Prince  dl  Massa,  a  member  of  the  Cibo  fiunily. 
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The  place  consists  of  a  fine  castle,  standing  on  the  summit 
'  of  a  hill,  half-waj  down  which  are  the  castle-walls,  and  below 
these,  encompassing  the  hill,  the  town  itself,  which  is  again 
surrounded  with  a  wall.  The  place  is  well  situated,  and  has 
a  number  of  good  houses,  tastefully  painted  on  the  outside.  I 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  new  wine  here,  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  old  wine  to  be  got.  They  have  a  way  of  clear- 
ing their  wine  with  the  shavings  of  some  particular  wood  and 
the  white  of  eggs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  colour  of  age,  but  it 
also  communicates  a  flavour  which  is  by  no  means  natural  or 
pleasant 

Sunday,  22d  of  October,  I  proceeded  on  my  way,  along  an 
excellent  level,  straight  road,  the  Tuscan  sea  lying  on  my 
right,  at  about  a  gunshot  off.  We  saw  some  inconsiderable 
ruins  on  our  way,  half-way  between  the  road  and  the  sea, 
which,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  people  here,  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  town  of  antiquity,  called  Luna. 

Afterwards,  we  passed  through  Sarrezana,  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  seigneury  of  Grenoa.  Over  the  gate  are  the  arms 
of  the  republic,  a  mounted  St  George.  There  is  a  garrison 
of  Swiss  mercenaries  here.  This  town  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Florence ;  and,  were  it  not  that  the  Prince  of 
Massa  separates  the  two  places,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pietra- 
Santa  and  Sarrezana,  the  frontier  towns  of  Florence  and  Gen- 
oa, would  be  continually  at  blows. 

As  we  were  leaving  Sarrezana,  where,  by  the  way,  we  had 
to  pay  four  julios  a  horse  for  one  post, — ^they  were  firing  off 
salvos  of  artillery  in  honour  of  Don  Giovanni  di  Medids, 
natural  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  who  was  passing 
through  the  town,  on  his  return  from  Genoa,  where  he  had 
been,  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  to  pay  his  respects  to  tiie 
empress,*  who  had  received  similar  visits  from  many  other 
Italian  grandees.  The  prince,  whose  mj^ificence  on  this 
occasion  excited  the  most  admiration,  was  the  Duke  of  Fer^ 
rara,  who  escorted  the  empress  to  Padua,  with  four  hundred 

1  Iiu7i  dAnghtor  of  the  Bmperor  Ghwln  V.,  and  widow  of  MfcTtmJHan  IL 
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carriages.  He  had  requested  permissioii  finom  the  seigneux^ 
of  Venice  to  pass  through  their  territories  with  six  hundred 
horsemen,  but,  although  they  gave  him  leave  to  pass,  they 
said  he  must  not  have  so  manj  horsemen  with  him  ;  and  he, 
on  hia  part,  not  being  willing  to  have  fewer  attendants,  put 
all  hia  people  into  coaches,  so  that  the  number  of  horses,  onlj, 
was  less.  I  met  Don  Giovanni  on  my  way.  He  is  a  joung 
man,  very  well  made,  and  was  accompanied  by  twenty  men, 
handsomely  dressed  themselves,  but  mounted  on  hired  horses ; 
which,  however,  in  Italy  is  considered  no  discredit,  even  to 
princes. 

The  road  to  Genoa  lies  on  the  left,  shortly  after  you  leave 
Sarrezana ;  and,  in  going  to  Milan,  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence whether  you  pass  through  Genoa,  or  take  the  direct 
Milan  road ;  the  distance,  in  fact,  is  as  near  as  possible  the 
same ;  I  had  a  great  fancy  to  see  Genoa  and  the  empress, 
but  I  gave  up  the  idea  for  the  following  reasons :  there  are 
two  roads  to  Grenoa  on  this  route ;  one,  at  three  days'  journey 
from  Sarrezana,  is  forty  miles  in  length,  and  a  very  bad  and 
very  hilly  road,  along  rocks  and  precipices,  and  with  only  a 
few  lonely,  poverty-stricken,  and  unfrequented  inns ;  the 
other  route  is  from  Lerice,  three  miles  from  Sarrezana, 
where  you  embark,  and  in  twelve  hours  reach  Grenoa.  Now 
the  weakness  of  my  stomach  is  such  that  I  can  never  remain 
on  the  water  for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  was  afraid  that, 
even  when  I  got  to  Genoa,  I  should  have  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing lodgings,  owing  to  the  concourse  of  strangers  who  were 
then  visiting  the  place ;  moreover,  I  had  heard  that  the  road 
from  Genoa  to  Milan  was  Infested  with  robbers,  and  my  main 
object,  after  all,  being  to  get  back  to  France  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  to  Genoa,  but  to  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Milan  by  the  direct  road,  which  runs 
to  the  right,  towards  the  mountains.  We  proceeded  along 
the  vaUey  of  the  Magra,  the  river  so  named  lying  on  our  left 
Thus,  passing  now  through  part  of  the  territories  of  Genoa, 
then  through  an  isolated  district  belonging  to  Florence,  and 
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anon  through  the  states  of  the  Malaspina  fiunily,  but  eveiy* 
where  finding  an  excellent  road,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
miles  here  and  there,  we  got  by  bedtime  to 

Ponte-Mola,  thirty  miles.  This  is  a  long  town,  very  foil 
of  ancient  buildings  and  ruins,  which  are  in  no  way  remark- 
able.  The  people  here  say  the  town  was  formerly  called 
Appua ;  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Fieschi  fiunily,  bat  it  is 
now  a  dependency  of  the  state  of  Milan.  The  first  coarse  at 
dinner  was  cheese,  such  as  they  make  round  Mibm  and  Pla- 
oenza,  which  was  followed  by  stoned  olives,  seasoned,  in  the 
Genoese  fashion,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  like  a  salad.  The 
town  stands  dose  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  After  dinner, 
they  take  round  a  basin  of  water,  which  they  place  on  a  stosA 
for  you  to  wash  your  hands  in,  and  every  guest  washes  in  the 
same  water. 

I  left  this  place,  Monday  morning,  the  2dd,  and,  on  quit- 
ting my  inn,  at  once  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Apennines, 
which,  however,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  these  moun- 
tains, is  neither  a  difGlcult  nor  dangerous  undertaking.  We 
were  all  day  ascending  and  descending  mountains  of  various 
altitude,  but  almost  without  exception,  wild  and  barren ;  and 
at  nightfall  reached 

Fomoua,  in  the  territory  of  Count  San  Seoondq,  thirty 
miles,  and  highly  delighted  I  was  to  find  myself  dear  of  the 
rascally  mountaineers,  who  make  pitiless  havoc  with  the  pockets 
of  all  the  unhappy  travellers  who  get  into  t^eir  hands,  by  their 
charges  for  eating  and  horse-hire.  At  dinner  here,  they  gave 
me  some  excellent  roffouts  d  la  mouUsrdej  dressed  in  difierent 
ways  ;  one  of  them  was  made  with  quinces.  There  is  a  ter- 
rible scarcity  of  horses  far  hire  all  about  thb  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  as  to  the  peof^e,  every  soul  you  meet  seems  to 
think  it  almost  a  point  of  duty  to  dieat  and  deceive  the 
strangers  who  journey  among  them.  Elsewhere,  you  pay 
two  julios  a  post  for  eadx  horse ;  here,  Ihey  exacted  from  me 
three,  four,  and  even  five  a  post,  so  that  the  hire  alone  of  my 
horse  cost  me  more  than  a  crown  a  day ;  and,  besides  this, 
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thej  fiometimee  charged  me  two  posts  when  there  was  only 
one. 

When  at  Fomoua,  I  was  only  two  posts  from  Parma,  and 
fyfum  Parma  to  Placenza  the  distance  is  only  the  same  as  that 
from  Fomona  to  the  latter  place,  so  that  my  going  to  Parma 
would  merely  have  taken  me  two  posts  out  of  my  way ;  but 
I  determined  not  even  to  make  this  slight  detour,  for  I  was 
anxious  to  get  home  without  delay.  Fomoua  is  a  very  small 
place,  consisting  of  but  six  or  seven  houses,  standing  in  a  val- 
ley along  the  banks  of  the  Taro,  for  such,  I  believe,  is  the 
name  of  the  river  that  waters  this  valley.  Tuesday  morning, 
we  proceeded  along  the  same  valley  for  a  considerable  way, 
and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Borgo-San-Doni,*  twelve  miles,  a  small  town,  which  the 
Duke  of  Parma  is  surrounding  with  fine  flanked  walls.  Here 
I  found  on  the  table,  mustard,  mixed  with  honey  and  orange 
pulp,  cut  into  small  bits,  like  quince  marmalade. 

Thence,  leaving  Cremona  on  the  right,  at  about  the  same 
distance  as  Placenza,  we  proceeded  along  a  fine  road,  through 
a  country  which,  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
exhibits  not  one  single  hiU,  not  the  slightest  inequality  of  sur- 
&ce ;  from  horizon  to  horizon  all  is  a  level  and  fertile  plain. 
We  changed  horses  at  every  post ;  and  I  went  the  last  two 
stages  ftiU  gallop,  to  try  how  my  strength  stood  in  this  respect, 
and  I  was  not  at  all  fatigued  with  the  exertion  ;  the  water  I 
passed  all  this  tune  was  quite  natural  and  healthy. 

Near  Placenza,  there  are  two  high  columns,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  about  forty  paces  firom  one  another.  On  the 
bases  of  these  columns  are  Latin  inscriptions,  forbidding  aU 
persons  to  raise  any  sort  of  building,  or  to  plant  any  sort  of 
tree,  in  the  space  between  them.  I  did  not  understand 
whether  this  prohibition  was  intended  merely  to  preserve  the 
width  of  the  road,  or  to  leave  the  prospect  open  from  these 
columns  to  the  town,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  off.  We  got 
early  in  the  evenhig  to 

1  Borgo  Sui-Doiixiliio> 
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Placeoza,  twenty  miles,  a  verj  large  place.  As  I  had 
plentj  of  time  before  supper,  I  walked  about  the  town  for 
nearly  three  hours.  The  streets  are  unpaved  and  muddy, 
and  the  houses  small.  In  the  square,  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  town,  is  the  hall  of  justice,  with  the  prisons ;  the  citizens 
assemble  in  this  square  for  their  promenades.  The  ahops  in 
the  streets  are  very  poor. 

I  went  over  the  castle,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  King 
Philip,*  who  has  a  garrison  here  of  three  hundred  Spanish 
soldiers,  very  ill  paid,  as  they  told  me.  They  sound  the  diane 
here,  night  and  morning,  for  an  hour,  with  the  instruments 
which  we  call  hauthats,  and  the  people  here  Jlfes.  There  are 
a  great  many  people  living  in  the  castle,  and  it  is  furnished 
with  some  fine  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Dnke  of  Parma,* 
who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time,  never  enters  the  castle ;  he 
resides  in  the  citadel,  a  fortress  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
In  short,  I  saw  nothing  here  worth  any  particular  observa- 
tion, except  the  new  church  of  St.  Augustin,  which  King 
Philip  is  building,  in.  place  of  the  old  church  that  he  made 
use  of  in  the  construction  of  the  castle,  applying  also  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  establishment  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
church,  which  promises  to  be  a  fine  building,  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished ;  but  the  conventual  house,  where  the  brotherhood,  to 
the  number  of  seventy,  reside,  and  the  double  cloisters,  are 
entirely  completed,  and  appeared  to  me  the  handsomest  and 
most  commodious  structure  for  the  use  of  a  religious  society 
that  I  ever  beheld.  The  galleries,  the  dormitories,  and  every 
part  of  it,  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  particular  purpose. 
They  place  the  salt  here  in  lumps  on  the  table,  without  any 
saltcellar,  and  the  cheese  in  like  manner  is  served  up  without 
a  dish. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  had  come  here  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  eldest  son  of  the  archduke  of  Austria,  the  young  prince 
whom  I  saw  at  Insprug,  and  it  was  said  he  was  going  to  Rome 
to  be  crowned  King  of  the  Romans.     Here  also  they  mix 

1  PhlUp  n.,  who  ntainad  it  tlU  1086.  *  Ottevio  Tvam. 
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water  with  their  wine  at  table,  and  use  a  latten  spoon  for  the 
purpose.  The  cheese  here  is  the  same  that  is  universal 
throughout  the  Plaeentine.  Placenza  is  exactly  half-way 
between  Rome  and  Lyons.  In  order  to  go  direct  to  Milan, 
I  should  have  proceeded  straight  to 

Marignan,  thirty  miles,  whence  Milan  is  distant  only  miles; 
but  I  determined  to  extend  my  journey  another  ten  miles  in 
order  to  see  Pavia.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  25  th  of  Oc- 
tober, I  started  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  rode  on  along 
an  excellent  road.  On  my  way  I  voided  a  small  soft  stone, 
and  a  good  deal  of  graveL  We  passed  through  a  small  town, 
belonging  to  Count  Santafiore,  and  some  time  after,  crossed  the 
Po,  on  a  flying-bridge,  consisting  of  two  barges  fixed  togeth- 
er, with  a  small  cabm  on  the  deck,  which  is  propelled  across 
the  stream  by  the  means  of  a  long  rope.  Near  this  place,  the 
Tesino  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Po.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  we  reached 

Pavia,  thirty  miles ;  and  I  immediately  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  town ;  such  as 
the  bridge  over  the  Tesino,  the  cathedral  church,  and  the 
churches  of  the  Carmelites,  of  St  Thomas,  and  of  St  Au- 
gustin.  In  the  lastruamed  edifice,  is  the  splendid  monument 
of  the  sainted  bishop,  made  of  white  marble,  and  adorned 
with  several  fine  statues  of  the  same  material.  In  one  of  the 
squares  in  this  town  there  is  a  brick  column,  with  a  statue 
surmounting  it,  apparently  a  copy  of  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Antoninus  Pius,^  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  If  this 
be  the  case,  the  copy  is  smaller  than  the  original,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  compared  with  it ;  and  a  further  doubt  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  statue  at  Pavia  has  stirrups  and  a 
saddle  with  saddlebows  before  and  behind,  while  the  statue 
at  Rome  has  neither  stirrups  nor  saddle.  This  induces  me  to 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  regard  stirrups  and 
saddles,  at  all  events  such  stirrups  and  saddles  as  these,  as  a 

1  Mueiu  AnxttllTU.    By  101110  aathoii-    repment    Loeliu  Vcnis.     TIm  fltoe  to 
tfci,  the  itaftiM  U  Pftiift  to  snppoied  to    larger  than  that  of  the  Roman  flgnn. 
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modem  invention.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  maj  really  he  a 
eopj  from  the  statue  at  Borne,  the  stimips  and  saddle  onlj 
being  supplied  by  the  modem  sculptor,  whose  sel^offiden^ 
and  ignorance  induced  him  to  suppose  that  the  want  of  them 
was  a  defect  in  his  originaL  I  also  saw  the  edifice,  which, 
under  the  Cardinal  Borromeo's  direction,  had  been  begun  for 
the  use  of  the  students. 

Pavia  is  a  lai^  town,  tolerablj  handsome,  thickly  popu- 
lated, and  abounding  in  artisans  of  eveiy  description.  There 
are  few  fine  houses,  and  even  that  which  was  assigned  to  the 
empress,  during  her  stay  here  a  little  while  back,  is  but  an 
indifferent  affair.  Wherever  the  arms  of  France  remain 
against  houses  or  elsewhere,  the  lilies  have  been  effaced.  In 
short,  I  saw  nothing  that  particularly  struck  me  here.  Horses 
in  this  part  of  the  country  can  be  hired  for  two  jnlios  a  post 
The  best  inn  that  I  came  across  between  this  and  Borne,  was 
the  postrhouse  at  Placenza,  which,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, is  the  best  I  had  seen  in  Italy,  since  I  lefi  Verona. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  very  worst  inn 
that  I  had  to  endure  throughout  my  whole  journey  was  the 
Falcon  at  Pavia.  Both  here  and  at  Milan,  you  pay  sepa- 
rately for  firewood.     The  beds  have  no  mattress. 

I  left  Pavia,  Thursday,  d6th  October,  and  went  out  of  my 
way,  about  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  to  see  the  plain  on  which 
the  army  of  King  Francis  I.  was  defeated  by  Charles  V.,^  as 
well  as  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Chartreuse,  which,  with 
good  reason,  is  regarded  as  a  splendid  edifice.  The  fa9ade 
is  all  of  marble,  elaborately  sculptured.  One  of  the  altars  in 
the  church  has  an  ivory  front,  on  which  are  carved,  in  relief, 
representations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Another 
object  of  interest  is  the  tomb,  in  marble^  of  Giovanni  Gale- 
azzo  Visconti,  founder  of  this  establishment  I  next  viewed 
the  choir,  the  decorations  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  cloisters, 
which  are  extraordinarily  lofty,  and  very  beautiful  The 
conventual  house  is  a  vast  building ;  indeed,  when  you  con- 
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sider  its  extent,  its  yarietj,  the  infinite  number  of  attendants, 
woifanen,  jukL  artisans,  of  horses  and  carriages  that  it  con- 
tains, it  seems  more  like  the  court  of  an  exalted  prince,  than 
a  monastery.  New  works  and  decorations  are  being  con- 
stentlj  added  at  an  immense  expense,  the  amount  of  which  is 
taken  firtxm  the  revenues  of  the  establishment  itself.  The 
Chartreuse  stands  in  the  centre  of  s<Mne  beautiful  meadow 
land.    Thence  we  proceeded  to 

Milan,  twenly  miles,  the  most  populous  town  in  Italy,  of 
large  extent,  and  carrjing  on  a  very  considerable  trade.  It 
is  something  like  Paris,  and  in  many  respects  looks  more 
like  a  French  than  like  an  Italian  town.  You  do  not  see 
here  the  fine  palaces  thai  give  so  great  an  efiect  to  Rome, 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Florence ;  but  it  makes  up  for  this  defect 
by  its  extent ;  and  the  concourse  of  foreigners,  which  is  quite 
as  considerable  as  at  Venice.  Friday,  27th  October,  I  went 
to  see  the  outworks  of  the  castle,  and  examined  them  thor- 
oughly. This  fortress  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  fortified 
that  I  ever  saw.  The  garrison  consists  of  at  least  seven 
hundred  Spaniards,  who  are  well  supplied  with  artillery. 
They  are  adding  fresh  works  to  every  part  of  it  I  stopped 
at  Milan  the  whole  of  this  day,  in  consequence  of  the  rain, 
which  fell  heavily  and  without  intermission.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  weather,  the  roads,  everything  had  favoured  us.  Satur- 
day morning,  28th  October,  I  left  Milan,  and  travelled  along 
so  excellent  a  road,  that  though  the  rain  continued  to  pour, 
and  the  roads  were  all  covered  with  water,  there  was  no  mud; 
one  reason  for  this,  however,  was  that  the  country  is  sandy. 
I  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bufialora,  eighteen  miles,  where  we  crossed  the  Naviglio, 
over  a  bridge.  The  channel  of  this  stream  is  narrow,  but 
deep  enough  to  transport  barks  of  a  considerable  size  to  Milan. 
A  little  further  on  we  crossed  the  Tesino,  in  a  boat,  and  by 
bedtime  reached 

Novarre,  ei^teen  miles,  a  small  and  l^  no  means  agree- 
able town,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  plain.    The  place  is 
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completely  envirooed  by  vineyards  and  groves  of  fruit  and 
other  trees,  for  the  land  here  is  exceedingly  fertile.  We  left 
this  place  in  the  morning,  and  stopped  to  bait  our  horses  at 

Verceil,  ten  miles,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy ;  ^  this  place  also  stands  in  a  plain,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lesia,  which  river  we  crossed  in  a  boat.  The 
duke  has  built  a  fortress  here,  a  strong  and  handsome  one,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  outworks;  its  construction, 
which  was  executed  suddenly  and  promptly,  has  given  great 
offence  to  his  neighbours  the  Spaniards.  After  leaving  this 
place,  we  passed  through  two  other  towns,  St  Crermain  and 
St.  Jacques,  and  continuing  along  the  same  fertile  plain, 
which,  in  the  article  of  trees,  appears  to  abound  chiefly  in 
walnut-trees  (olive-trees  they  have  none  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  only  oil  used  is  that  from  walnuts),  we  got 
by  bedtime  to 

Livomo,  twenty  miles,  a  small  village,  with  tolerable 
houses.  We  left  this  place  early  on  Monday  morning,  and 
dining  at 

Chivas,  ten  miles,  proceeded  on,  and,  after  crossing  several 
rivers  and  small  streams,  sometimes  in  a  boat,  sometimes 
fording  them,  we  arrived  at 

Turin,  ten  miles,  which  we  might  easily  have  reached  by 
the  ordinary  dinner-time,  but  we  were  somewhat  later.  This 
is  a  small  town,  standing  on  very  miEurshy  ground,  and  neither 
well  built,  nor  very  pleasant,  I  should  imagine,  as  a  residence, 
though  it  is  traversed  by  a  stream,  which  carries  off  the  dirt 
and  filth.  I  here  hired  horses  for  six  days,  to  cany  us  on  to 
Lyons,  at  five  crowns  and  a  half  each  horse,  the  owner 
undertaking  to  keep  them  all  the  time.  French  is  commonly 
spoken  here,  and  everybody  appears  to  hold  our  people  in 
great  esteem  and  affection.  The  vernacular,. even,  has  veiy 
little  of  Italian  about  it,  except  the  pronunciation ;  in  itself  it 
seems  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  French  words.  We 
left  Turin,  Tuesday,  31st  October,  and  by  dinner-time 
reached 

1  GhAclei-SDunftmMl,  L 
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St  Ambroise,  two  posts.  Thence,  along  a  narrow  valley, 
hemmed  in  bj  considerable  hills,  we  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Suza,  two  posts,  a  considerable  town,  with  a  castle.  Here 
I  was  attacked,  in  the  night,  with  a  terrible  pain  in  the  right 
knee,  which  did  not  leave  me  for  several  days,  but  on  the 
contrary,  got  worse  and  worse.  The  inns  here  are  better 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  that  I  have  visited ;  the  bread 
is  not  good,  but  the  wine  is  excellent,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
everything.  Throughout  Savoy,  the  landlords  are  exceed- 
ingly civil  and  well-behaved.  On  AU-Saints'  day,  after  hear- 
ing mass,  I  went  on  to 

Novalese,  one  post,  where  I  hired  eight  men,  to  carry  me 
to  the  top  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  down  the  other  side,  in  the 
sort  of  litter  that  they  use  here  for  this  purpose. 

IMantaigne  continues  his  Journal^  Jrcm  this  pointy  in  French.'] 

Here  French  is  the  tongue  spoken ;  so  here  I  will  quit  the 
foreign  language  I  have  so  far  employed,  and  which  comes  as 
easy  to  me  as  it  goes  incorrectly  from  me ;  for,  having  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  company  of  my  own  countrymen  ever 
since  I  left  France,  my  opportunities  for  making  any  progress 
in  Italian  have  been  but  very  inadequate.  I  crossed  Mont 
Cenis,  partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in  a  litter  carried  by 
four  men,  who,  when  they  were  fatigued,  were  relieved 
by  four  other  men,  all  of  whom  I  engaged  at  Novalese,  as  I 
have  just  mentioned.  The  ascent  occupies  two  hours,  and, 
being  rugged  and  stody,  is  very  difficult  for  horses,  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  such  travelling,  but  is  easy  enough  for 
pedestrians ;  and  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  ex- 
cept falling  on  your  knees  now  and  then,  for  the  road  wind- 
ing up  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  there  are  no  precipices  at 
the  side  to  tumble  over.  On  reaching  the  summit,  you  see 
before  you  a  plain,  extending  about  two  leagues  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  diversified  with  a  few  houses,  some  pieces 
of  water,  and  the  post-house ;  there  are  no  trees,  and  at  this 
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season  there  was  no  grass,  for  the  whole  space  was  thickly 
covered  with  snow.  The  descent  is  ahout  a  league,  and  I 
was  carried  down  it  in  mj  litter.  At  the  bottom,  I  dismissed 
my  eight  porters,  giving  them  two  crowns  for  their  trouble. 
The  regular  price  for  being  merely  carried  down,  however,  is 
only  a  tester;  and  sometimes  there  are  amusing  scenes 
enough,  when  people  get  frightened.  I  then  mounted  my 
horse,  which  had  been  led  for  me,  and  we  then  rode  on  to 
dinner  at 

Lanebourg,^  two  posts,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain with  which  commences  Savoy.  We  slept  at  a  small  vil- 
lage two  leagues  further  on.  All  about  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  have  got  plenty  of  trout,  and  excellent  wines, 
old  and  new.  Next  day,  we  rode  on,  along  a  hilly  and 
rugged  road  to 

St  Michel,  five  leagues,  a  village,  in  which  is  the  post- 
house.  After  dining  here,  we  proceeded  on  our  route ;  but  it 
was  very  late,  and  we  were  all  wet  through  before  we 
reached 

La  Chambre,  five  leagues,  a  small  village,  which  gives  his 
title  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Chambre.  Next  day,  Friday,  3d 
November,  we  went  on  to  dine  at 

Aiguebelle,  four  leagues,  a  walled  town,  whence  we  pro- 
ceeded to  our  sleeping-place, 

Mont  Mellian,  four  leagues,  a  town  and  fortress,  the  latter 
of  which  occupies  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock,  rising  in 
the  centre  of  a  small  plain,  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
The  town  itself  stands  at  the  foot  of  this  rock,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Isne,  which  then  runs  on  to  Grenoble,  seven 
leagues  hence.  I  began  now  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
the  Italian  oil ;  for  that  which  I  got  in  this  part  of  the  coun 
try  disagreed  amazingly  with  my  stomach,  whereas  in  Italy  1 
never  had  the  slightest  after-taste  of  the  oil.     We  dined  at 

Chamberi,  two  leagues,  the  capitol  of  Savoy,  a  small  but 
handsome  town,  with  an  excellent  trade.     It  is  surrounded 

>  LftOBUbOQif  . 
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bj  mountains,  bat  its  immediate  site  is  a  tolerably  lai^  plain. 
PiAssing  on,  we  crossed  Mont  du  Chat,  a  high,  rn^^ed,  and 
rod^j  mountain,  the  passage  of  which,  however,  is  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous.  At  its  foot  there  is  an  extensive 
lake,^  on  the  banks  of  which  stands  a  town  called  Bordeau, 
where  they  make  swords,  which  are  held  in  considerable  esti- 
mation.    We  slept  at 

Hjene,^  four  leagues,  a  small  town.  Sunday  morning,  we 
crossed  the  Rosne,  which  lay  on  our  right.  The  rocks  here 
abut  very  closely  on  the  road,  and  in  one  particular  place 
almost  block  up  the  passage  altogether.  On  a  rock,  com- 
manding this  defile,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  has  constructed  a 
small  fort,  very  nearly  resembling  that  built  by  the  Venetians 
at  Chiusa,  in  the  Tyrol,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  proper  place. 
Proceeding  along  this  narrow  pass,  we  went  on  without  stop- 
ping to 

St.  Bambert,  seven  leagues,  a  small  town,  standing  in  the 
valley,  where  it  becomes  somewhat  wider.  Most  of  the 
towns  in  Savoy  have  a  stream  running  through  them,  and 
the  space  between  this  stream  and  the  houses,  on  each  side,  is 
nearly  all  covered  in  with  penthouses,  so  that  you  can  walk 
about  in  all  weathers,  but  there  is  tins  inconvenience,  that 
the  shops  are  l^e  darker  for  it  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, M.  Francesco  Cenami,  a  Lyons  banker,  who  had  come 
here  to  avoid  the  plague,  sent  his  respects,  and  a  servant  to 
me  with  some  wine,  coupled  with  some  very  handsome  com- 
pliments. I  left  the  place  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  hav- 
ing now  entirely  got  dear  of  the  mountains,  entered  upon  our 
French  low  countiy.  Passing  the  river  Ain  in  a  boat,  near 
the  bridge  of  Chesai,  I  rode  on  without  stopping  to 

Morestel,  six  leagues,  a  small  but  much  frequented  town, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  last  of  his  depen- 
dencies in  this  direction.  Tuesday,  after  dinner,  I  took  post- 
horses,  and  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Lyons,  two  posts,  three  leagues.    I  was  very  much  pleased 

1  Tbe  Lake  of  Bowgvt.  t  T«u». 
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with  this  town.  Friday,  I  bought  of  Joseph  de  la  Sone, 
three  stout  horses  for  two  hundred  crowns.  I  had  preyioosly 
purchased  of  Malesieu  a  riding  nag,  for  fifty  crowns,  and 
another  horse  for  thirty-three.  Saturday,  St.  Martin's  day,  I 
had  in  the  morning  a  terrible  stomach-ache,  which  kept  me  in 
bed  till  after  mid-day.  I  took  no  dinner,  and  ate  very  little 
at  supper.  Sunday,  12th  November,  the  Sieur  Alberto 
Grachinotti,  a  Florentine,  who  had  already  shown  me  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  offered  to  lend  me 
any  money  I  might  want ;  yet  he  never  saw  me  before  I 
came  here.  Wednesday,  15th  November,  1581, 1  left  Lyons 
after  dinner,  and  by  a  hilly  road  reached 

Bordeliere,  five  leagues,  a  village  consisting  of  two  houses, 
in  one  of  which  we  slept  Thursday  morning,  we  resumed 
our  journey,  favoured  by  an  excellent  road,  and,  near  the 
small  town  of  Fur,^  crossed  the  river  Loire  in  a  boat,  and 
went  on  without  stopping  to 

L'Hospital,  eight  leagues,  a  smaU  walled  town.  Leaving 
this  place  next  morning,  we  proceeded  aloi^  a  hilly  road, 
with  the  pleasant  accompaniment  of  the  snow  felling  heavily, 
and  a  bitter  cold  wind  driving  full  in  our  faces,  and  at  last 
made  our  way  to 

Tiers,  six  leagues,  a  small,  well-built,  and  populous  town, 
seated  on  the  river  Allier,  and  enjoying  a  considerable  trade. 
Its  principal  manufacture  is  paper,  but  it  is  also  noted  for  its 
knives  and  playing  cards.  It  stands  at  an  equal  centrical 
distance  from  Lyons,  St.  Flour,  Mouhns,  and  Puy.  The 
nearer  I  approached  home,  the  longer  did  the  way  seem; 
each  successive  mile  appeared  more  tedious  than  its  prede- 
cessor. This  town  belongs  to  M.  de  Montpansier.  I  went 
to  Palmier^s,  to  see  the  process  of  paper-making,  which 
seemed  to  require  as  many  workmen,  and  as  much  labour,  as 
any  other  manufacture.  The  common  cards  are  sold  at  one 
$ol  the  pack,  and  the  finer  sort  at  two  caroluses.^    Saturday, 

iVenn.  a  K.   (Kuolns  Tm.)  and  was  worth 

*  The  Caroliu  waa  a  coin  marked  with    about  2|<f. 
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we  rode  on  through  the  rich  plain  of  La  Limaigne,  and  pass- 
ing in  a  boat,  first  the  Doare  and  then  the  Allier,  we  came  to 

Pont  du  Chateau,  four  leagues,  where  we  slept.  The 
plague  has  committed  sad  havoc  here,  and  I  was  told  some 
fearful  instances  of  its  ravages.  The  house  of  the  Seigneur 
the  Viscount  de  Canillac  was  burned  as  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  purify  it  with  enormous  fires  in  every  room.  This 
seigneur  sent  one  of  his  people  to  me  in  the  evening,  with 
offers  of  service,  and  to  request  that  I  would  write  to  M.  de 
Foix  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom  he  was  about  to  send  to 
Rome.     Sunday,  19th  November,  I  went  on  to  dinner  at 

Clermont,  two  leagues,  where  I  stopped  all  day,  to  give  my 
young  horses  a  rest  Monday,  the  20th,  I  started  early  in 
the  morning,  and  on  my  road,  at  the  top  of  the  Pui  de 
Doume,  passed  a  largish  stone,  long  and  flat,  which  had  stuck 
in  the  passage  all  the  morning.  I  felt  it  the  day  before.  It 
was  neither  hard  nor  soft.  I  stopped  at  Pougibaut  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  my  respects  to  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
with  whom  I  stayed  half  an  hour.  Her  house  is  not  so 
handsome  as  it  is  celebrated;  its  situation  is  by  no  means 
good;  the  garden  is  small  and  square,  and  the  walks  are 
raised  four  or  five  feet  above  the  beds ;  the  sides  of  the  walks 
are  paved  with  stone.  The  garden  is  filled  chiefly  with  fhiit- 
trees.  The  snow  was  falling  so  thick,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  so  cold,  that  I  could  not  judge  very  well  what  sort 
of  country  I  was  travelling  through.     I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Pont-a-mur,  seven  leagues,  a  small  village  ;  where  I  heard 
that  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Lude  were  staying  at  a  place 
two  leagues  off.     The  next  night  I  slept  at 

Pont^Sarrant,  another  small  village,  six  leagues.  All  the 
inns  on  this  line  of  road,  till  you  get  to  Limoges,  are  miser- 
able places;  the  only  article  they  have  at  all  passable  is 
wine.  Their  customers,  however,  for  the  most  part,  are 
nothing  but  muleteers  and  messengers  to  and  from  Lyons. 
My  head  had  got  out  of  sorts  again ;  and  truly,  if  storms  and 
^nnds  and  rain  be  bad  for  it,  it  had  enough  to  disorder  it  on 
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this  confounded  route,  where  the  winter  is  said  to  be  harder 
than  in  anj  other  part  of  France.  Wednesday,  22d  Noyem- 
ber,  a  most  detestable  morning,  I  resumed  mj  journey,  and 
passed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  through  Fuletin,^  a  small 
well-built  town,  environed  by  hiUs,  and  which  seems  half 
depopulated  by  the  plague,  that  recently  visited  it     I  slept  at 

Cfaastein,  five  leagues,  a  miserable  village,  where  I  could 
get  no  old  wine,  and  had  to  put  up  with  some  new  stuff,  that 
was  not  even  purified.  Thursday  2dd,  the  state  of  my  head 
being  in  no  degree  improved  by  the  bad  wine  and  the  bad 
weather,  I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Saublac,  five  leagues,  a  small  village  belonging  to  M.  de 
Lausun.     Next  day,  I  slept  at 

Limoges,  six  leagues,  where  I  stayed  all  Saturday.  I 
bought  a  mule  here  for  ninety  sun-crowns  of  the  man  whoee 
horses  I  had  ridden  from  Lyons,  and  who  had  accompanied 
us  on  this  same  mule.  He  charged  me  five  crowns  more  for 
the  keep  of  the  animal  from  Lyons,  therein  cheating  me  out 
of  four  livres,  for  the  cost  of  the  horses  for  that  distance  only 
came  to  three  crowns  and  two-thirds.  Sunday,  2Gth  Novem- 
ber, I  left  Limoges,  afler  dinner,  and  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Cars,  five  leagues ;  there  was  no  one  but  Madame  de  Cars 
at  home.     Monday,  I  slept  at 

Tivie,  six  leagues.    Tuesday,  I  slept  at 

Perigus,*  Ave  leagues.     Wednesday,  at 

Mauriac,  five  leagues;  and  Thursday,  St  Andrew's  day, 
the  30th  of  November,  I  once  more  reached  my  own  bed  at 

Montaigne,  seven  leagues,  which  I  had  left  22d  June, 
1580,  on  my  way  to  La  Fere.  Thus  my  journey  occupied 
seventeen  months  and  eight  days. 
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Michael  de  MorUatgne  to  kU  Father. 

As  to  bis  last  words,  if  a  good  account  of  them  is 

to  be  expected  from  any  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  from  mine ; 
not  only  because,  all  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  was  fond  of 
conversing  with  nobody  so  much  as  with  me,  but  also  be- 
cause, such  was  the  singular  and  brotherly  love  we  bore  to 
one  another,  that  I  had  a  most  certain  knowledge  of  his  de- 
signs, opinions,  and  will,  all  his  lifetime,  as  much  no  doubt  as 
it  was  possible  for  any  one  man  to  know  of  another.  And 
because  I  knew  them  to  be  sublime,  virtuous,  full  of  resolu- 
tion, and,  all  things  considered,  most  wonderful,  I  foresaw 
that,  if  his  distemper  would  give  him  strength  to  express  him- 

1  This  lettefTf  m  irall  u  several  of  la  Bolftie,  eoiimIll«r  da  T07  en  n  eonrt 

those  that  follow,  may  be  Iband  in  a  de  parlement 4 Bordeaux;  ensemble  quel- 

Tcdnme  published   bj  Montaigne  him-  quesTers  Latins  et  Francois  de  son  in- 

self,  about  nine  jean  before  the  first  Tention :  iUniy  un  discours  sur  la  mort 

edition  of  the  Iteays.    It  is  a  small  00-  da  dit  Seigneur  de  la  Botltle,  par  H   de 

taTO,  now  Terj  scarce,  *<imprim6  areo  MontsJffne."    The   Vers  Pranfoit,  how- 

prlTileffe,  4  i^aris,  ches  Frederio  Morel  erer,  did  not  appear  tUl  1672,  when  thej 

fl'ancien),  Rue  St.  Jean-de  Bauvais,  au  were  published  by  Morel,  in  an  octavo 

Frano  Meurier,  1571,"  (other  title-pages  booklet  of  19  pages.    The  unsold  copies 

have  "1672.")    It  consists  of  181  pages,  of  the   translations  above  enumerated 

and  is  entitled  "  La  Mesnagerie  de  Xeno-  were  sent  forth  in  1000,  "  ches  Olaude 

phon;    lee  regies  de  Mariage,  de   Pin-  Morel,  rue  St.  Jacques  4  la  Fontaine," 

tarque ;   Lettre  de  ConsolaUon  de  Plu-  with  the  addition  of  La  Mesnagerie  (Eoo- 

tarque  a  sa  Femme;  le  tout  tradult  de  nomics)  d^ Aristotle ^  also  translated  by 

Ozeo  en  Francois  par  feu  M.  Estienne  de  La  Bo«tie,  and  the  Vers  Fran^. 
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self,  nothing  would  come  from  his  lips  but  what  was  great 
and  very  worthy  of  imitation ;  therefore  I  gave  the  utmost 
attention  to  it  It  is  true,  monseigneur,  that  as  mj  memory 
is  very  short,  and  moreover  bewildered  by  the  trouble  of  my 
mind  for  so  heavy  and  important  a  loss,  it  is  impossible  but  I 
should  have  forgotten  many  things  which  I  oould  wish  were 
known ;  but  as  for  those  which  I  recollect,  I  wiU  send  you 
them  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth  that  is  possible.  For 
in  order  to  represent  him  thus  cruolly  stopped  in  his  worthy 
progress;  to  show  you  that  invincible  courage  in  a  body 
broken  down  and  demolished  by  the  furious  efforts  of  pain 
and  death,  would,  I  confess,  require  a  much  better  style  than 
mine  ;  because,  though  when  he  talked  of  grave  and  impor- 
tant subjects,  he  spoke  of  them  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
difficult  to  write  them  down  so  well,  yet  it  seemed  at  this 
time  as  if  there  was  an  emulation  betwixt  his  thoughts  and 
his  words,  which  should  do  him  the  last  service.  For  sure  I 
am  that  I  never  observed  him  to  have  so  many  and  sudx 
fine  imaginations,  and  those  uttered  with  so  much  eloquence 
as  his  were,  all  the  time  of  his  illness.  For  the  rest,  mon- 
seigneur,  if  you  find  that  I  have  chosen  to  bring  into  my  nar- 
rative his  most  trivial  and  common  topics,  you  must  know 
that  I  did  so  on  purpose  ;  for  these  having  been  delivered  by 
him  at  that  time,  and  in  the  height  of  so  great  an  affliction, 
are  a  singular  evidence  of  a  mind  quite  at  ease,  tranquil,  and 
assured. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  August,  1563,  on  my  return  from 
the  PcUatSy  I  sent  to  invite  him  to  dine  with  me.  He  re- 
turned me  for  answer,  with  thanks,  that  he  was  a  little  oat  of 
order,  and  that  I  should  do  him  a  pleasure  if  I  would  spend 
an  hour  with  him  before  he  set  out  for  Medoc.  Soon  after  I 
had  dined,  I  went  on  to  him.  He  was  laid  down  on  the  bed 
with  his  clothes  on,  and  I  found  his  countenance  already 
altered.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  looseness  on  him,  at- 
tended with  the  gripes,  ever  since  the  day  before  when  he 
played  with  M.  d'Escars,  and  wore  only  a  doublet  under  a 
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silk  garment ;  and  that  often,  when  he  caught  a  cold,  it  was 
attended  with  sadbi  fits.  I  thought  it  proper  that  he  should 
undertake  the  joumej  he  had  intended,  but  adyised  him  to 
go  BO  further  that  evening  than  to  Grermignan,  wiiich  is  but 
two  leagues  out  of  town.^  I  did  this,  the  rather  because  the 
place  where  he  lay  was  dose  to  some  houses  that  were 
infected  with  the  plague,  of  which  he  was  somewhat  afraid, 
since  he  returned  from  Perigord  and  the  Agenois,  where  it 
raged  in  all  parts;  besides,  I  had  formerly  myself  found 
benefit,  in  such  a  distemper  as  his  was,  from  riding  on  hoi'se- 
haxk.  Accordinglj  he  set  out,  accompanied  bj  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Boetie,  his  wile,  and  his  unde,  M.  de  Bouill- 
honnas. 

£arlj  the  next  morning,  came  (me  of  his  domestics  to 
me,  from  Mademoiselle  de  la  Boetie,  to  acquaint  me  that  he 
had  been  seized  that  night  with  a  violent  dysentery.  She 
sent  for  a  doctor  and  an  apothecary,  and  desired  me  to  come 
to  him,  which,  after  dinner  I  did. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  see  me ;  and  when  I  was  taking  leave 
of  him  in  cnrder  to  return  home,  with  a  promise  to  visit  him 
again  next  day,  he  desired  me,  with  more  affection  and  im- 
portunity than  ever  he  had  begged  anything  in  his  life,  io  be 
with  him  as  much  as  possible.  This  touched  me  a  little. 
Yet  I  was  going  away,  when  Mademoiselle  de  la  Boetie,  who 
had  already  a  foreboding  of  I  know  not  what  calamity,  en- 
treated me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  I  would  not  stir  from 
him  that  night.  Accordingly,  she  prevailed  on  me  to  stay,  at 
which  he  was  very  much  cheered.  Next  day,  I  returned 
home,  and  on  Thursday  I  went  to  see  him  again.  His  dis- 
temper was  worse,  and  his  fiux  <^  hlood,  with  the  gripings, 
which  weakened  him  very  much,  increased  every  hour. 

On  the  Friday,  I  left  him  again ;  and  on  Saturday  I  found 
him  very  low.  He  then  told  me  that  his  distemper  was  of 
the  contagious  kind,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  disagreeable 

1  Two  ka^«i  from  Bordttnx,  between  le  TailUnt  and  St.  Anbin,  on  the  R»d 
oOMteLMtt. 
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and  melancholic ;  that  he  very  well  knew  my  temperament^ 
and  desired  me  to  visit  him  bat  now  and  then,  yet  as  often  as 
I  could.  After  this,  I  did  not  leave  him.  Till  the  Sunday, 
he  had  said  nothing  to  me  of  what  he  thought  of  his  being, 
and  we  discoursed  only  about  the  particular  circumstances  of 
his  malady,  and  what  the  ancient  physicians  said  of  it ;  we 
had  very  little  talk  about  public  affairs,  which  I  found,  ftx>m 
the  very  first  day,  he  had  an  aversion  to.  But  on  the  Sunday 
he  fainted  away ;  and,  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said  that 
all  things  appeared  to  him  in  a  confusion,  and  that  he  had 
seen  nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  and  an  obscure  mist,  in  which 
everything  was  confounded  and  disordered ;  but  that,  never* 
theless,  all  this  fit  had  given  him  no  displeasure.  "  Death," 
said  I  then  to  him,  "  has  nothing  worse  than  this,  my  broth- 
er."— "  Nay,  nothing  so  bad,"  replied  he. 

From  this  time,  having  had  no  manner  of  sleep  since  the 
first  attack  of  his  distemper,  and  growing  still  worse,  not- 
withstanding all  remedies,  so  that  certain  draughts  were  now 
taken  by  him  which  are  never  ordered  but  in  cases  of  the  last 
extremity,  he  began  to  despair  altogether  of  his  recovery,  and 
communicated  his  thoughts  to  me.  That  same  day,  because 
he  was  in  good  order,  I  said  to  him,  '^  that  considering  the 
extraordinary  affection  which  I  bore  him,  it  would  ill  become 
me  if  I  did  not  take  care  that,  as  all  his  actions  in  health  had 
been  prudent  and  well  weighed,  he  should  continue  to  act 
with  the  same  prudence  in  his  sickness ;  and  if  it  were  Grod's 
will  that  he  should  be  worse,  I  should  be  very  sorry  that,  for 
want  of  advice,  he  should  leave  any  of  his  domestic  affairs 
unsettled,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  damage  which  his  rela- 
tions might  suffer  from  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation;" 
which  he  took  very  kindly  at  my  hands ;  and,  after  having 
solved  some  difficulties  which  kept  him  in  suspense  on  the 
subject,  he  desired  me  to  call  his  uncle  and  his  wife,  by  them- 
selves, that  he  might  give  them  to  understand  what  he  had 
resolved  on  as  to  his  will.  I  told  him  that  would  alarm  them. 
'^  No,  no,"  said  he,  ^<  I  will  comfort  them,  and  give  them  much 
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better  hopes  of  mj  recovery  than  I  entertain  myself."  And 
then  he  asked  me  whether  the  fainting  fits  which  he  had  had, 
did  not  a  little  surprise  us  ?  ^'  That's  of  no  moment,  my  broth- 
er,** said  I,  "  these  are  fits  which  are  common  to  such  distem- 
pers." "True,  brother,"  replied  he,  "it  is  of  no  importance; 
even  though  what  you  are  most  afraid  of  should  be  the  con- 
sequence." "  To  you,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be  a  happy  turn ; 
but  the  damage  would  be  to  me,  who  should  thereby  lose  the 
company  of  so  great,  so  wise,  and  sure  a  firiend,  whose  equal, 
I  am  certain,  I  should  never  find."  "  It  is  very  possible,  my 
brother,"  he  rejoined,  "that  you  never  may;  and  I  assure 
you  that  what  makes  me  somewhat  solicitous  for  my  recovery, 
and  not  to  hasten  to  that  passage  to  which  I  am  gone  already 
half-way,  is  the  consideration  of  the  loss  you  will  sustain,  as 
well  as  that  poor  man  and  poor  woman  there  (alluding  to  his 
nnde  and  his  wife),  whom  I  love  entu*ely,  and  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  have  much  difliculty  to  bear  the  loss  of  me,  which 
indeed  will  be  a  very  great  one,  both  to  them  and  you.  I  am 
also  concerned  for  the  regret  it  will  be  received  with  by  many 
people  who  have,  during  my  life,  had  a  love  and  value  for 
me,  and  whose  conversation,  truly,  if  I  could  help  it,  I  own  I 
should  be  glad  not  to  lose  as  yet.  And  if  I  go  off  the  stage 
of  this  world,  I  entreat  you,  brother,  as  you  know  them,  to 
give  them  a  testimony  of  the  friendship  I  retained  for  them, 
to  the  last  breath  of  my  life.  And  moreover,  brother,  I  was 
not  bom  perhaps  to  so  little  purpose,  but  I  might  have  had  it 
in  my  power  to  serve  the  public  Be  this  as  it  will,  I  am 
ready  to  depart  when  it  shall  please  God,  being  very  sure 
that  I  shall  enjoy  the  ease  you  have  foretold  to  me.  And  as 
to  you,  my  friend,  I  know  you  to  be  so  wise,  how  much  soever 
it  affects  you,  that  you  will  nevertheless  conform  patiently 
and  willingly  to  whatever  it  shall  please  his  divine  Majesty  to 
order  concerning  me.  And  I  beseech  you  to  take  care  that 
the  mourning  for  my  departure  may  not  drive  that  good  man 
and  good  woman  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason."  He  then 
asked  me  how  they  behaved  already ;  1  told  him  very  well, 
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Considering  the  importance  of  the  case.  "  I  suppose  so,**  said 
he,  ''  now  that  they  have  still  some  hopes ;  hut  should  I  onoe 
deprive  them  of  any  hopes,  you  will  be  mudi  perplexed  to 
keep  them  in  temper."  In  pursuance  of  this  regard  for  them, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  he  always  conceded  from  them  the  oer» 
tain  persuasion  he  bad  of  his  death,  and  earnestly  begged  me 
to  behave  in  the  same  manner.  When  he  saw  them  near 
him,  he  affected  to  look  brisk  and  gay,  and  £sd  them  with 
flattering  hopes* 

I  then  lefl  him  to  go  and  call  them.  They  composed  their 
countenances  the  best  they  could  for  awhile;  and  after  w€ 
were  seated  round  his  bed,  we  four  being  by  ourselves,  he 
spoke  as  follows,  with  a  settled  coantenaoce,  as  it  were 
gay:— 

*'  My  uncle  and  my  wife,  I  assure  you  upon  my  ^th,  that 
no  fresh  attack  of  my  distemper,  or  misapprehension  that  I 
have  of  my  recovery,  has  put  it  into  my  head  to  call  you,  in 
order  to  apprise  you  of  my  intuition ;  for,  God  be  praised,  I 
am  very  well  and  fuU  of  hopes ;  but  having  long  been  ooih 
vinced,  both  by  experience  and  study,  of  the  little  security 
that  is  to  be  placed  in  the  stability  and  constancy  of  human 
affairs,  and  even  in  that  life  whereof  we  are  so  fond,  which  u 
nevertheless  but  smoke  and  a  mere  nothing ;  aad  considering 
also,  that  because  I  am  sick  I  am  so  much  the  nearer  ad^ 
vanced  to  the  danger  of  death,  I  am  resolved  to  put  my 
domestic  affairs  in  order  before  I  die,  after  having  first  tak«n 
your  advice." 

And  then,  addressing  his  discourse  to  his  uncle:  *'My 
good  uncle,"  said  he,  ^  were  I  at  this  hour  to  give  you  aa 
account  of  the  great  obligations  I  have  to  you,  I  should  not 
know  where  to  end.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  hitherto^ 
wheresoever  I  have  been,  and  with  whomsoever  I  favre  talked 
I  have  always  said,  that  whatever  a  wise,  good,  and  mort 
bountiful  father  could  do  for  his  son,  all  this  have  you  done 
for  me ;  both  for  the  care  that  was  necessary  to  give  me  good 
learning,  and  when  you  were  pleased  to  push  me  on  into  pvb* 
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lie  employments;  so  that  the  whole  course  of  my  life  has 
been  ftill  of  great  and  praiseworthy  offices  of  your  friendship 
towards  me ;  in  short,  whatever  I  have  I  hold  from  you,  and 
acknowledge  that  I  am  obliged  for  to  you,  who  hav«  been  to 
me  a  father  indeed ;  so  that,  as  the  son  of  the  family,  I  have 
no  power  to  dispose  of  anything,  unless  you  are  pleased  to 
give  me  leave."  He  then  was  silent,  and  stayed  till  sighs  and 
sobs  gave  his  unde  leisure  to  answer  him,  "  That  whatever 
he  thought  fit  would  be  always  acceptable  to  him."  Then, 
having  purposed  to  make  him  his  heir,  he  desired  him  to  ac- 
cept of  what  was  his. 

Then  turning  his  discourse  to  his  wife:  "My  likeness," 
said  he  (for  so  he  often  called  her,  on  account  of  some  ancient 
affinity  betwixt  them),  **  as  I  have  been  joined  to  you  by  the 
tie  of  marriage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
inviolable  obligations  that  God  has  laid  upon  us  here  below 
for  keeping  up  human  ^society,  I  have  loved,  cherished,  and 
esteemed  you  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and  am  fully  assured  that 
you  have  returned  me  a  reciprocal  affection,  which  I  cannot 
sufficiently  acknowledge.  I  desire  you  to  take  that  share  of 
my  goods  which  I  give  you,  and  to  content  yourself  there- 
with, though  I  know  indeed  that  it  is  very  little  compared 
with  your  deserts." 

Then  addi'essing  himself  to  me :  "  My  brother,"  said  he, 
"  whom  I  love  so  dearly,  and  whom  I  diose  out  of  such  a 
multitude,  in  order  to  revive  that  viituous  and  sincere  friend- 
ship with  you,  the  exercise  of  which  has,  by  the  vices  of  the 
age,  been  so  long  unknown  to  us,  that  there  are  only  some  old 
traces  lefl  of  it  in  the  memory  of  antiqnity,  I  beseech  you  as 
a  token  of  my  affection  for  you,  to  accept  of  my  library  and 
books ;  a  present  very  small,  but  given  with  a  good  heart, 
and  which  is  fitting  for  you,  considering  you  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing.    It  win  be  fivvf^oawcv  tui  sodalis/*  * 

Then  addressing  himself  to  all  three  of  ns  in  general,  he 
blessed  God  that  in  a  case  of  such  extremity  he  was  accom- 

1 "  ▲  remembAnoe  of  your  friend." 
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panied  by  all  those  that  were  the  dearest  to  him  in  the  world ; 
and  said,  he  thought  it  a  very  goodly  sight  to  see  four  persons 
assembled  together  so  well  agreed,  and  united  in  friendship, 
not  doubting,  he  said,  that  we  all  loved  one  another  unani- 
mously, each  one  for  the  sake  of  the  others.  And,  after 
having  recommended  us  to  one  another,  he  proceeded  thus : 
^  Having  now  settled  my  temporal  affairs,  I  must  also  think 
of  my  spiritual.  I  am  a  Christian ;  I  am  a  Catholic ;  such  I 
have  lived,  and  such  I  am  determined  to  die.  Send  for  a 
priest  to  come  to  me,  for  I  am  not  willing  to  be  deficient  In 
this  last  duty  of  a  Christian." 

Here  he  ended  his  discourse,  which  he  had  carried  on  with 
such  a  steady  countenance,  such  a  strength  of  language  and 
voice,  that  whereas  when  I  entered  his  chamber  I  found  him 
weak,  slow  in  the  utterance  of  his  words,  his  pulse  very  low, 
as  with  a  lingering  fever,  tending  to  death,  his  countenance 
pale  and  wan,  he  seemed  now,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  have  re- 
sumed fresh  vigour,  with  a  more  ruddy  complexion  and  a 
stronger  pulse,  so  that  I  made  him  feel  mine,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them  together.  At  that  instant  my  heart  was  so  sunk 
that  I  could  scarce  answer  him  a  word ;  but,  two  or  three 
hours  aAer,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  noble  courage,  and  also 
because  I  wished,  from  the  tender  concern  I  had  aU  my  life 
long  for  his  honour  and  glory,  that  there  should  be  more  wit- 
nesses of  so  many  strong  proofs  of  his  magnanimity,  by 
having  a  larger  company  in  his  chamber,  I  said  to  him,  that  I 
blushed  for  shame  to  think  that  my  courage  failed  me  in  the 
hearing  of  what  he,  who  was  so  great  a  sufferer,  had  the 
courage  to  say,  that  hitherto  I  had  thought  that  God  scarce 
ever  gave  us  so  great  an  advantage  over  human  accidents, 
and  could  hardly  believe  what  I  had  read  of  it  in  some  histo- 
ries ;  but  that  having  now  seen  such  a  proof  of  it,  1  praised 
Grod  that  I  had  found  it  in  a  person  by  whom  I  was  so  much 
beloved,  and  who  was  to  me  so  dear,  and  that  this  would 
serve  me  as  an  example  to  act  the  same  part  in  my  turn. 

He  interrupted  me  by  desiring  I  would  do  so^  and  demon- 
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fitrate,  by  the  effect,  that  the  conversations  we  had  had,  in  the 
time  of  our  health,  were  not  only  words  of  mouth,  but  deeply 
engraved  on  our  hearts  and  souls,  and  ready  to  be  put  in 
execution  upon  the  first  occasion  that  offered,  adding,  that 
this  was  the  true  practical  aim  of  our  studies  and  of  philoso- 
phy. Then  taking  me  by  the  hand, "  My  brother,  my  friend," 
said  he,  "  I  assure  thee  I  have  done  many  things,  I  think,  in 
my  life,  with  as  much  pain  and  difficulty  as  I  do  this.  And 
when  all  is  said,  it  is  a  long  while  ago  since  I  was  prepared 
for  it,  and  that  I  had  got  all  my  lesson  by  heart  But  is  it 
not  enough  to  have  lived  to  my  age  ?  I  was  just  entering 
into  my  thirty-third  year.  By  God's  grace,  all  my  days 
hitherto  have  been  healthy  and  happy;  but,  through  the 
inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  they  could  hardly  continue  so 
longer ;  it  was  now  time  to  launch  into  serious  affairs,  and  to 
expect  to  meet  with  a  thousand  unpleasant  things,  as  par- 
ticularly the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  of  which  I  am  by  this 
means  quit.  And  besides,  it  is  probable  that  I  have  lived  to 
this  hour  with  more  innocence,  and  less  ill>nature,  than  I 
should  have  done  if  God  had  permitted  me  to  live  till  my 
head  had  been  filled  with  the  care  of  getting  wealth,  and 
pushing  my  affairs.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  certain  that  I  am 
going  to  God  and  the  seat  of  the  blessed."  And,  because  my 
countenance  betrayed  some  uneasiness  at  these  words  of  his : 
"  What !  brother,"  said  he, "  would  you  possess  me  with  fear  ? 
If  I  had  any  terror  upon  me,  whose  business  should  it  be  to 
remove  it,  but  yours  ?  " 

The  notary,  who  was  sent  for  to  receive  his  last  will  and 
testament,  coming  in  the  evening,  I  made  him  prepare  tbc 
writings,  and  then  went  to  ask  La  Boetie  whether  he  would 
not  sign  it :  ^  Not  sign  it  ?  "  said  he :  ^'  I  will  do  it  with  my 
own  hand ;  but  I  wish,  brother,  that  they  had  giveu  me  more 
time,  for  I  find  myself  extremely  weary,  and  so  weak,  that  I 
am  in  a  manner  spent."  I  was  going  to  change  the  discourse ; 
but  he  recovered  himself  on  a  sudden,  and  said  to  me,  that  he 
had  not  very  long  to  live,  and  he  desired  of  mo  to  know 
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whether  the  notary  wrote  a  swift  hand,  for  he  shoald  scarce 
make  any  pause  in  dictating.  I  called  the  notary  to  him, 
and  he  dictated  to  him  his  will  on  the  spot,  so  iast  that  he 
had  ma<^  ado  to  keep  pace  with  him ;  and  having  made  an 
end,  he  desired  me  to  read  it  to  him,  and  said  to  me :  '*  See, 
what  it  is  to  take  care  of  that  fine  thing  our  riches."  Smd 
hoc  qua  hominibuM  vocamtur  bana^  ^  these  are  the  things  that 
men  call  good/'  AAer  the  will  was  signed,  his  chamber 
being  full  of  people,  he  asked  me  if  talking  would  do  him 
any  harm ;  I  said  no,  provided  he  spoke  sofUy. 

Then  he  called  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Quentin,  his  niece, 
to  him,  and  spoke  to  her  thus :  '^  My  dear  niece,  I  think  that 
ever  since  I  hare  known  thee,  I  have  seen  the  rays  of  a  veij 
excellent  nature  shine  m  thee  ;  but  these  last  offices,  whidi 
thou  dost  perform  with  so  much  affection  and  dSigence  in  my 
present  necessity,  give  me  veiy  great  hopes  of  thee;  and 
I  am  truly  obliged  to  thee,  and  thank  thee  most  affectionately. 
Now,  in  order  to  discharge  my  conscience,  I  advise  thee,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  ever  devoted  towards  God ;  for  this  is, 
no  doubt,  the  principal  part  of  your  duty,  and  that  without 
which  no  other  action  of  ours  can  be  either  good  or  seemily ; 
and  when  such  devotion  is  sincere,  it  necessarily  draws  aiier 
it  all  other  virtuous  actiom.  Next  to  God,  thou  must  love 
thy  father  and  mother,  thy  mother,  my  sister,  whom  I  esteem 
one  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  women  in  the  world,  and  I 
entreat  tbee  to  regulate  thy  life  by  her  example.  Do  not 
suffer  thyself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  pleasures ;  avoid  as  a  pesti* 
lence  those  silly  familiarities  with  whidi  thou  seest  women 
sometimes  indulge  men  ;  for  though  there  may  be  no  harm  in 
them  at  first,  yet  by  little  and  little  they  corrupt  the  mind, 
and  lead  it  to  idle  thoughtlessness,  and  thence  to  the  abominar 
ble  sink  of  vice.  B^eve  me,  t£ie  surest  protection  of  a 
young  woman's  chastity  is  staidness.  I  entreat  thee,  and  I 
expect,  that  thou  wilt  remen^ber  me,  by  frequently  recaOmg 
to  mind  the  friendship  I  have  shown  you ;  not  to  complain 
cndgrieveyouiBelf  for  thelossof  me,and,asiisff  asisin  my 
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power,  I  forbid  this  to  all  my  friends,  since  it  would  look  as 
if  they  envied  the  happiness  of  which,  by  the  favour  of  death, 
I  shall  soon  see  myself  in  possession.  And  assure  yourself, 
my  dear,  that  if  God  were  now  to  indulge  me  with  the  choice, 
of  returning  to  Kve,  or  of  finishing  the  journey  I  have  now 
begun,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  which  to  choose.  My  dear 
niece,  farewell !  * 

He  then  called  Mademoiselle  d'Arsat,  his  step-daughter, 
and  said  to  her :  ^'  My  daughter,  you  have  no  great  need  of 
advice  from  me,  as  you  have  a  mother  whom  I  have  found  so 
prudent,  so  very  conformable  to  my  temper  and  inclinations, 
that  she  never  once  offend^  me ;  you  will  be  very  well  in- 
structed by  such  a  tutoress.  And  do  not  think  it  strange  if 
I,  who  am  not  related  to  you  by  blood,  have  a  care  and 
anxiety  for  you  ;  for  since  you  are  the  daughter  of  a  person 
so  near  to  me,  it  is  impossible  but  I  must  be  touched  with 
whatever  concerns  you  ;  and  therefore  I  have  ever  taken  as 
much  care  of  the  affairs  of  M.  d'Arsat,  your  father,  as  of  my 
own,  and  peradventure  it  wfll  not  impede  your  advancement 
thxi  you  were  my  step-daughter.  You  have  enough  both  of 
wealth  and  beauty ;  you  are  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family ; 
you  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  grace  these  gifts  by 
cultivating  your  mind,  which  I  desire  you  would  not  fail  of 
doing.  I  do  not  forbid  you  vice,  which  is  so  detestable  in 
women ;  lor  I  am  not  willing  so  mudi  as  to  think  you  can 
even  entertain  it  in  your  mind, — nay,  I  believe  that  you 
abhor  the  very  name  of  it     My  dear  daughter,  farewell.'' 

Though  the  whole  chamber  was  full  of  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, it  ^d  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  discourses,  which 
were  pretty  long.  But  after  he  had  made  an  end,  he  ordered 
every  one  to  quit  his  room  except  his  garrison,  as  he  called 
his  female  attendants.  And  then  calling  to  my  brother  de 
Beauregard,  he  said  to  him :  ^  M.  de  Beauregard,  I  thank 
you  very  heartily  for  the  trouble  you  take  for  me.  I  have 
something  very  much  at  heart,  which  I  long  to  tell  you,  and 
will  therefore,  with  your  leave,  discover  it  to  you."    And 
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being  encouraged  hj  mj  brother,  he  proceeded  thus:  ^I 
swear  to  you,  that  of  all  who  have  set  about  the  reformatiaa 
of  the  church,  I  never  thought  there  was  anj  one  man  that 
entered  upon  it  with  better  zeal,  and  a  more  entire,  sincere, 
and  single-minded  affection,  than  you ;  and  I  verilj  believe 
you  were  excited  to  it  only  by  the  vices  of  our  prelates,  who 
undoubtedly  stand  in  need  of  great  amendment,  and  by  cer- 
tain imperfections,  that  have  in  a  course  of  time  crept  into 
our  church.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  moment  to  dissuade  you 
from  it ;  for  I  would  not  desire  anybody  to  do  anything  what- 
soever against  his  conscience ;  but  I  would  fiedn  caution  you, 
that  in  regard  to  the  good  reputation  which  your  &mily  has 
acquired  by  their  perpetual  agreement,  a  family  than  which 
not  one  in  the  world  is  dearer  to  me  (good  Grod !  where  is 
such  another  family  as  this,  which  never  did  an  action  un- 
becoming an  hon&st  man !)  in  regard  to  the  will  of  your 
father,  that  good  father  to  whom  you  are  so  much  obliged, 
and  of  your  uncle ;  you  should  avoid  such  extremities ;  be 
not  so  sharp  and  so  violent  to  your  brothers ;  be  reconciled 
with  them.  Make  no  separate  combination  or  party,  but 
unite  yourselves  together.  You  see  what  ruin  these  dissen- 
sions have  brought  upon  this  kingdom,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  will  be  attended  with  still  greater  mischief ;  and, 
as  you  are  wise  and  good,  beware  of  brining  these  incon- 
veniences into  your  family,  for  fear  they  should  deprive  it  of 
the  honour  and  happiness  which  it  has  enjoyed  to  this  hour. 
Take  what  I  say  to  you  in  good  part,  M.  de  Beauregard,  and 
for  a  sure  testimony  of  the  friendship  I  bear  you ;  for  widi 
this  view  I  hitherto  reserved  my  mention  of  it  to  you ;  and 
perhaps  the  condition  in  which  you  now  see  me  speaking  it, 
will  give  my  words  the  more  weight  and  authority  with  yoo." 
My  brother  thanked  him  very  much. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  he  was  so  bad  that  he  quitted  all 
hopes  of  life,  insomuch  that  when  he  saw  me,  he  in  a  very 
piteous  tone  said :  ^  Brother,  have  you  no  pity  for  the  many 
torments  that  I  suffer?     Don't  you  now  see  that  all  the 
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relief  you  give  me,  serves  only  to  prolong  mj  pain  ?  "  Soon 
after  this,  he  fiiinted ;  so  that  we  began  to  give  him  over  for 
dead :  at  length,  by  the  power  of  vinegar  and  wine,  he  was 
revived.  But  he  did  not  live  long  after;  and  hearing  us 
lament  around  him,  he  said :  "  My  God,  who  is  it  torments  me 
thus  ?  Why  was  I  robbed  of  that  profound  and  pleasant  rest 
I  had  ?  pray  leave  me  to  myself."  And  then  hearing  me,  he 
said :  ^  And  you  too,  brother,  are  not  willing  that  I  should  be 
cured.  Oh,  what  ease  do  you  deprive  me  of!"  At  last, 
being  a  little  more  come  to  himself,  he  asked  for  a  little 
wine ;  and,  liking  it  weU,  said  to  me,  it  was  the  best  liquor 
in  the  world  *^  No,  surely,"  said  I,  to  get  him  in  another 
train,  "  water  is  the  best**  "  Yes,  without  doubt,"  replied  he, 
<'  (fSuffdpuntfv:'^  His  extremities,  even  his  face,  were  now  be^ 
come  as  cold  as  ice,  attended  with  a  death-sweat,  which  ran 
down  all  his  body,  and  he  had  scarce  any  sign  of  a  pulse  left 

This  morning  he  confessed  to  his  priest,  who  had  not  how- 
ever, brought  all  the  necessaries  with  him,  and  therefore 
could  not  celebrate  mass.  But  on  Tuesday  morning  M.  de 
la  Boetie  sent  for  him  to  assist  him,  as  he  said,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  last  duty  of  a  Christian ;  he  then  heard  mass 
and  received  the  sacrament;  and  as  the  priest  was  taking 
leave  of  him,  he  said :  '^  My  spiritual  &ther,-  I  humbly  be- 
seech you,  and  those  who  are  under  your  charge,  to  pray  to 
God  for  me,  that  if  it  be  ordered  in  the  most  sacred  rolls  of 
the  decrees  of  God  that  I  should  now  end  my  days,  that  he 
would  take  pity  on  my  soul,  and  for^ve  me  my  sins,  which 
are  without  number,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  so  vile  and  base 
a  creature  as  I  to  have  performed  the  commands  of  so  high 
and  mighty  a  Master ;  or  if  it  seemeth  good  to  him  that  I 
should  tarry  longer  in  this  world,  beg  of  him  to  put  a  speedy 
period  to  the  agonies  which  I  suffer ;  and  that  he  would  be 
so  gracious  to  me  as  to  guide  my  steps  hereafter  in  the  path 
of  his  holy  will,  and  to  make  me  better  than  I  have  been." 

Here  he  stopped  a  little  to  take  breath,  and  seeing  that  thA 

1  *'  Water  it  tlw  bwt  thlof .»   PlndMr  thus  opeiu  hla  lint  Oljmpie  od* 
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prieat  was  going  away,  he  recalled  hun,  and  said  to  hina: 
^^  I  wish  to  declare  this  also  in  your  presence ;  I  protest  that, 
as  I  have  heen  baptized,  and  have  lived,  bo  I  am  willing  to 
die,  in  the  faith  a^id  religion  which  Moses  first  planted  in 
Egypt,  which  the  patriarchs  received  aAerwards  in  Judea, 
and  which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  in  France.''  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  fain  have  spoken  a 
little  more,  if  he  had  been  able ;  but  he  concluded  with  do- 
siring  his  uncle  and  me  to  pray  to  Grod  for  him :  ^  For  these 
are,**  he  said,  ^  the  best  offices  that  Christians  can  perform 
for  one  another.'*  In  speaking,  he  happened  to  uncover  his 
shoulder,  and  desired  his  unde  to  cover  it  again,  though  he 
had  a  valet  nearer  to  him,  and  then,  looking  at  me  he  said, 
bigenui  uly  cui  tnukum  dobeoAy  ei  piurimwn  veBe  debtre ;  ^ 
^  It  is  the  quality  of  a  noble  mind  to  desire  to  be  under 
still  greater  obli^Uion  to  him  whom  we  are  mudi  indebted 
to  already." 

In  the  afternoon,  M.  de  Belot  eame  to  visit  him,  and,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  he  said:  ^  My  dear  friend,  I  was  bat 
now  about  to  pay  my  debt,  but  I  have  found  a  good  creditor, 
who  has  remitted  it  me."  A  little  after,  starting  suddenly  oat 
of  a  doze,  he  said :  **  WeU,  well,  come  when  it  will,  I  wait  for 
it  with  firmness  and  pleasure ; "  words  which  he  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  his  iUneas.  Afterwards,  as  they  were  forc- 
ing open  his  mouth  to  take  a  draught,  he  said,  turning  him- 
self to  M.  de  Belot,  An  vivere  Umii  «<f  ''Is  life  worth  all 
this  ado?" 

In  the  evening,  death  began  indeed  to  strike  him  with  his 
arrows ;  and  as  I  was  at  supper,  he  sent  for  me,  being  noth- 
ing now  but  skin  and  bone,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Ifan 
homo,  sed  ipecUs  homims ;  and  said  to  me  with  the  utmost 
difficulty :  ^'  My  brother  and  friend,  God  grant  that  I  may  see 
the  imaginations  I  have  just  been  entertained  with,  realized.* 
After  he  had  stopped  awhile,  and  laboured  hard,  with  the 
deepest  sighs,  for  utterance,  for  then  the  tongue  was  begmoing 

1  OkMCO,  VfiMi.  Jkm.  ft.  6. 


plaiulj  to  deny  Mm  its  offiee :  ^'  Wlial  were  thej,  brothdv  ?  " 
**  GraaV  said  he, "  very  great."  "  It  neyer  happened  before,* 
I  said,  ^  that  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being  made  aequamted 
with  all  your  ideas ;  will  jeu  not  let  me  still  ei\joy  thai  qoii« 
fidenoe  ?  "  "  Yes,  surely,  brother,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  is  not  ia 
my  power  to  disoov^  them ;  they  are  wonderful,  infinite,  and 
unspeakable*"  There  he  stopped,  for  he  oould  proceed  no 
farther;  though  a  little  befbre  he  faxn  would  have  talked 
to  his  wife,  and  had  said  to  her,  with  the  moat  cheerfbl  coun- 
tenance he  oould  put  on,  that  he  had  a  story  to  tell  her.  And 
he  seemed  to  strive  to  speak,  but  his  strength  failing,  he  called 
for  a  little  wine  to  raise  it,  but  it  signified  nothing ;  for  he 
feinted  away  on  a  sudden,  and  for  a  good  while  lost  his  sight 

Being  now  just  on  the  confines  of  death,  and  hearing  the 
lamentations  of  his  wife,  he  called  her,  and  spoke  thus  to  her  : 
*^  My  image,  you  torment  yourself  before  the  time ;  will  you 
not  have  pity  on  me  ?  Take  courage.  Truly,  I  am  more  in 
pain  for  what  I  see  you  suffer,  than  for  what  I  feel  myself; 
and  with  reason,  because  aa  for  the  evils  which  we  feel  of  our 
own,  it  is  not,  properly  speaking  we  who  feel  them,,  but  cer- 
tain senses  which  God  has  planted  in  us ;  but  what  we  feel 
for  others,  we  feel  by  judgment  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning. 
But  I  am  going."  This  he  said  because  his  spirits  failed  him. 
Now,  being  afraid  that  he  had  frightened  his  wife,  he  recov- 
ered himself,  and  said :  ^^  I  am  going  to  sleep :  good  night,  my 
wife,  leave  me."     This  was  the  last  farewell  he  took  of  her. 

After  she  was  gone,  "  Brother,"  said  he  to  me^  "  keep  close 
by  me,  if  you  please ; "  and  then,  either  feeling  the  darts  of 
death  come  thicker  and  sharper,  or  else  the  force  of  some  hot 
medicine  which  they  had  made  him  swallow,  he  spoke  with  a 
stronger  and  more  audible  voice,  and  turned  himself  about  in 
bed  with  violence ;  so  that  all  the  company  began  to  have 
0ome  hopes,  because  hitherto  his  weakness  abne  had  made  us 
despair  of  him.  Then,  amongst  other  things,  he  begged  me 
again  and  again,  with  the  greatest  affection,  to  make  way  for 
him,  so  that  I  was  afraid  his  senses  were  gone.    Even  when 
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I  had  gently  remonstrated  to  him  that  he  was  overpowered 
by  his  distemper,  and  that  these  were  not  the  words  of  a  man 
in  his  right  senses,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  oonvinced,  but  re- 
peated it  still  more  strongly :  ^'  Brother,  brother,  what,  won't 
you  give  me  room  ?  "  insomuch  that  he  forced  me  to  convinoe 
him  by  reason,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  since  he  breathed  and 
talked,  he  had  by  consequence  a  place.  ^  Yes,  yes,"  said  he, 
^  I  have  ;  but  it  is  not  the  one  I  want ;  and  besides,  say  what 
you  will,  I  have  no  longer  a  being."  "  God  will  give  you  a 
better  very  soon,"  said  I.  "  Would  to  God,  brother,"  said  he, 
'^  I  was  there  now ;  I  have  longed  to  be  gone  these  three  days 
past."  In  this  distressed  state,  he  often  called  to  me,  in  order 
to  know  whether  I  was  near  him.  At  length  he  inclined  a 
little  to  rest,  which  confirmed  us  still  more  in  our  good  hopes ; 
so  that  I  went  out  of  his  chamber  to  congratulate  thereupon 
with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Boetie;  but  about  an  hour  after, 
naming  me  once  or  twice,  and  then  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he 
gave  up  the  ghost,  about  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  18th  of  August,  1563,  having  lived  thirty-two  years, 
nine  months,  and  seventeen  days. 


IL» 

To  ManseiffneuTy  Monseigneur  de  MojfUaigne, 

Monseigneur, — ^In  obedience  to  your  commands  last  year 
at  your  house  of  Montaigne,  I  have  with  my  own  hands  put 
that  great  Spanish  divine  and  philosopher,  Raymond  Sebond, 

1  This  letter  ocotin  by  way  of  dedica-  ever,  died  before  tbe  work  was  printed, 

tion  to  Baymood  Sebond's  Natural  Theol-  There  are  other  edldone,  Paris,  ohes  ID- 

ogT,  "  traosilated  into  French  by  Menlre  chel  Sonnins,  1581;  Roaen,  ehes  Roaiala 

Michel,  Seigneur  de  Houtiigne,  knight  de  Beanyals,  1608;  Tournon,  1605;  Roa- 

of  the  kind's  order,  and  gentleman  in  en,  ehei  Jean  de  la  Mere,  1911,  &e.    See 

ordinary  of  his  chamber.    Paris,  Qabrlel  Essays,  book  ii.  o.  12. 
Brion,  1569."    Montaigne's  Ikther,  how- 


iato  a  Fmench  <}re8s,  and  have,  as  mucli  as  lay  ia  my  power« 
stripped  him  of  that  rough  miea  aad  unpolished  aspect,  whicb 
he  first  appeared  in  to  you ;  so  l^al^  in  my  opinion,  he  is  now 
comely  and  genteel  enough  to  appear  in  the  best  of  company. 
It  ifi  possible  that  some  over-curious  readers  may  perceive 
that  he  has  got  a  little  of  the  Gasocm  tujn  and  feature ;  bul; 
they  may  be  tihe  more  ashamjed  of  thejr  own  negligence,  ia 
Buffering  a  person  quite  a  Qovice  and  a  learner,  to  get  tb9 
start  of  them  in  tins  work*  Now,  Monseigneur,  it  is  but 
reason  it  should  be  published  to  the  world,  and  have  th^s 
credit  of  your  name,  because  what  amendment  and  informa- 
tion it  has,  is  all  owing  to  you.  Tet  I  plainly  perceive,  that 
if  you  should  please  to  settle  accounts  with  him,  you  will  be 
very  much  his  debtor ;  since,  in  exchange  for  his  excellent 
and  most  religious  discourses,  of  his  sublime,  and,  as  it  were, 
divine  conceptions,  li  will  appear  that  you  have  only  brought 
him  words  and  language,  a  merchandise  so  mean  and  com- 
mon, that  he  who  has  the  greatest  stock  of  jt  is  peradventure 
the  wome  for  it. 

Monseigneur^  I  pray  Grod  to  grant  you  a  very  long  and 
very  happy  life.     Paris,  this  18th  of  June^  1568. 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  son, 

'  Mtohet.  de  MojTTAiainB. 


HI* 

Jb  Mmtieur  de  LamaCf*  JSjiigkt  of  Ae  Em^%  Order ^  Msn^ 
her  of  hi$  Privy  Council^  Superintendent  of  his  Financee^ 
and  Captain  of  a  Hundred  Gentlemen  of  his  Household. 

Sir,^— I  send  you  Xenophon's  Economic^  translated  into 
FreiUQh  by  the  late  ^Monsieur  de  k  Boietie;  a  presei^  which 

1  Printed  before  XaJIfiwuverudtfXMi-       t  LovIb  de  St.  Geldf ,  B«lgiMiir  de  Lu- 
9fkim^  fro.,  already  mentioiied.  me. 

VOL.  IV.  81 
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I  thought  very  proper  for  you,  not  onlj  from  its  ooming,  m 
the  first  place,  as  you  know,  from  the  hand  of  a  gentleman 
of  distinction,  a  very  great  man  both  in  war  and  peace,  but 
from  having  taken  its  second  form  frx>m  that  person  whom 
I  know  jou  loved  and  esteemed  as  long  as  he  lived.  This 
treatise  will  be  a  constant  inducement  to  the  continuance  of 
your  favourable  opinion  and  good-will  to  his  name  and  mem- 
ory. And  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  you  need  not  fear  the 
making  any  addition  to  your  regard  for  him ;  since  as  you 
took  a  liking  to  him  only  from  the  public  testimonies  he  gave 
of  his  character,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  assure  you,  that  he 
had  so  many  degrees  of  ability  beyond  common  fame,  that 
you  are  very  far  from  knowing  him  thoroughly.  He  did  me 
the  honour,  which  I  rank  with  the  greatest  blessings  of  my 
fortune,  to  form  so  strict  and  so  close  a  connection  of  friend- 
ship with  me,  that  unless  my  sight  at  any  time  failed  me, 
there  was  not  a  bias,  motive,  or  spring  in  his  soul,  which  I 
could  not  discern  and  judge  of.  Without  offence  to  the  truth, 
he  was,  take  him  altogether,  so  wellnigh  a  miracle,  that,  lest 
my  word  should  not  be  taken  for  anything,  if  I  once  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  probability,  I  am  forced,  in  speaking  of 
him,  to  constrain  and  contract  myself  short  of  the  extent  of 
what  I  know  of  him.  And  for  this  time,  sir,  I  shall  barely 
content  myself  with  entreating  you,  for  the  honour  and  ven- 
eration which  you  owe  to  the  truth,  to  believe  and  testify  that 
our  Guyenne  never  saw  his  fellow  amongst  the  gentiemen  of 
the  robe.  In  hopes,  tiierefore,  that  you  will  render  him  that 
which  is  most  justly  due  to  him,  and  with  a  view  to  keep  him 
fresh  in  your  memory,  I  present  you  this  book,  which  at  the 
same  time  will  satisfy  you,  on  my  part,  that,  had  not  my 
insufficiency  laid  me  under  an  express  prohibition  to  do  it,  I 
would  have  been  as  ready  to  present  you  with  something  of 
my  own,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  which  I 
am  under  to  you,  and  of  that  favour  and  friendship  which  you 
have  for  a  long  time  shown  to  bur  family.     But,  sir,  for  want 
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of  better  coin,  I  offer  you  in  pajment  the  sincerest  tender  of 
mj  humble  service. 

Sir,  I  beg  God  to  protect  joa,  and  am 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Michel  db  Montaignb. 


To  Monsieur  d$  Me9me$^  Seiffneur  de  Roiuy  et  da  Malas9iz$j 
one  of  the  Kin^s  Privy  OounciL 

Sir, — ^It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  follies  that  men  are 
guilty  of,  to  exert  the  force  of  their  understandings  to  give  a 
shock  and  an  overthrow  to  opinions  that  are  commonly  re- 
ceived, and  yield  us  satisfaction  and  content;  for  whereas 
everything  under  heaven  employs  the  means  and  instruments 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  it,  for  the  ornament  and  con- 
venience of  its  beings  these  men,  that  they  may  seem  to  be  of 
a  more  gay  and  sprightly  disposition,  not  capable  of  admitting 
and  entertaining  anythiog  but  what  has  been  a  thousand 
times  touched  and  poised  in  the  nicest  balance  of  reason, 
shake  their  minds  out  of  a  calm  and  easy  situation,  for  the 
sake  of  possessing  them,  after  a  long  inquiry,  with  doubt,  un- 
easiness, and  excitement.  It  is  not  without  r^^son  that  child- 
hood and  simplicity  have  been  so  much  commended. by  truth 

1  Printed  before  Plntareh^s  Rules  of    matter,  usi  lame,  hoiteux^  this  pMoe  wm 
Maniaigt^  in   the  ▼olnme  before  men-    called  la  paix  boUeuse  et  malassise^  and 


ttoned.  gneh  the  maaeaore  of  ^t.  Bartholomew 

1  Henry  deMMmee,  Seigneur  deRoiifj  proved  it  to  be  in  ftarftil  reality.    De 

•t  de  MalMBiie.  prlry  eonnelllor,  cban-  Ifennee  was  ever  a  great  patron  of  litei»- 

erilor  of  the  kingdom  of  Nayarre,  fre.  tnre  and  of  literary  men,  and  was  him- 

wae  bom  at  Paris,  in  1682.  of  a  Bernese  self  an  aooompUshed  person.    There  are 


ftmily,  and  distlngnished  nimself  under  some  memcrirs  at  his  published,  and  it  Is 

Henry  H.,  Charlee  IX.,  and  Henry  HI.,  said  of  him  that  when  he  left  college,  he 

aff  a  statesman.     He  was  charged  this  oonid  recite  Homer,  without  looking  at 

nm«  year  (Aognst,  1670)  with  negotia-  the  book,  ttom  beginning  to  end.     He 

ting  peace  with  the  Protestants;  and  as  took  a  part  in  Lambin's  work  on  Cinao. 

Annand  de  Biron,  his  eoUeaffoe  in  this  whieh  is  dedicated  to  him. 
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kself.  For  mj  part,  I  had  rather  be  mcNre  at  my  ease,  witii 
less  ability;  more  contentment,  with  less  UBdersCandiiig. 
Therefore  it  is,  sir,  tlioagfa  some  <yf  the  wits  laugh  at  our 
concern  for  what  may  pass  in  the  world  after  we  are  de- 
parted fixxa  it, — the  sooi,  they  say,  when  lodged  elsewhere 
having  no  longer  any  care  for  things  below, — ^yet  I  think  it  is 
a  great  comfort  to  the  frailty  and  short  space  of  this  life,  to 
think  that  it  is  capable  of  being  strengthened  and  prolonged 
by  fame  and  reputation ;  and  I  most  heartily  give  in  to  so 
pleasant  and  favourable  an  opinion,  which  is  innate  in  us, 
without  a  curious  inquiry  into  the  how  or  the  wherefore- 
From  this  it  is  that,  as  J,  loved  no  mortal  so  well  as  M.  de  la 
Boetie,  the  greatest  man  of  this  age,  in  my  <»pinion,  I  should 
think  it  a  gross  failure  of  my  duty,  if  I  wittingly  suffered  a 
eharacter  so  rich  and  so  worthy  of  commendation  as  his,  to 
^vanish  and  slip  out  of  remembrance,  and  if  I  did  not,  upon 
that  score,  attempt  to  revive  and  raise  him  again  to  life.  I 
believe  that  he  is  sensible  of  it  in  some  measure,  and  that 
these  efforts  of  mine  affect  and  please  him ;  in  truth,  he  still 
lodges  in  my  breast  so  entire  and  so  vividly,  that  I  cannot 
think  him  so  deep  under  9x>und,  nor  so  totally  removed  fhxn 
our  correspondence.  Now,  sir,  because  every  fresh  discovery 
which  I  make  of  his  person  and  character  is  as  a  moldplicar 
tion  of  this  second  life  of  his,  and  because  his  name  is  enno- 
bled and  honoured  from  the  place  that  receives  it,  it  is  inciini* 
bent  on  me,  not  only  to  diffuse  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
bat  also  to  r^pommend  it  to  the  care  of  persons  of  honour 
and  virtue,  in  the  number  ivhereof  yon  have  so  high  a  statioo 
that,  in  order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  receiving  this 
new  guest,  and  giving  him  a  good  welcome,  I  determined  to 
[»^esent  you  with  this  small  work,  not  for  any  service  that  you 
can  reap  from  it,  being  very  sure  that  you  have  no  need  of 
an  interpreter,  to  converse  with  Plutardi  and  his  companions, 
but  it  is  possible  that  Madame  de  Boissy,  when  she  sees  the 
order  of  her  household,  and  your  good  harmony  represented 
to  the  life,  will  be  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  ezoellence  of 
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her  natural  disposition  has  not  only  attained  to,  but  even  sur- 
mounted, what  the  wisest  philosophers  have  been  able  to  con- 
ceiye  of  the  duty  and  laws  of  marriage.  And,  at  anj  rate,  I 
shall  ever  esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  able  to  do  anything  that 
may  give  you  or  yours  a  pleasure ;  such  is  my  obligation  to 
serve  you. 

Sir^  I  pray  God  to  ^ve  you  a  long  and  happy  life^ 
Montaigne,  this  dOth  of  April,  1570. 
Your  humble  servant, 

MiOHBL   DI  MONTAiaHS. 


V.1 

To  Monsieur  de  ^BbspiUd,  Ghaneettor  of  France. 

Monseigneury — I  have  an  opinion  that  such  as  you,  to  whom 
fortune  and  the  reason  of  things  have  committed  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  a£f«]t8,  are  not  more  curious  in  any  inquiry 
than  bow  you  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  men  in 
your  offices ;  for  there  is  scarce  any  community  so  barren, 
but  it  has  men  enough  hi  it  for  the  commodious  discharge  of 
all  its  functions,  provided  its  deparknents  and  jurisdiction  can 
be  justly  laid  out ;  and  when  that  point  is  once  gained,  there 
would  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  perfect  composition  of  a 
state*  Now,  the  more  desirable  this  is,  the  more  difficult  it 
is,  forasmuch  as  neither  your  eyes  ean  see  so  far,  as  to  select 
and  choose  in  so  great  and  so  various  a  multitude,  nor  can 

1  Printed  in  the  same  coUection,  be-  Catherine  de  Hedioie,  he  says:  "the  af- 

ftte  the  Poemata  of  U  Bo«tle,  page  100.  Mn  of  thte  time  are  too  oorrnpt  Ibr  me 

HeinSofpitalwaBataklseimeathlseetate  to  take  a  part  in  them.''    It  was  Tery 

of  De  Vlffnajt  whither  he  had  bankhed  natnnd  in  itself  to  dedicate  these  Yen 

UmseU;  in  order  not  to  be  a  witness  of  Latins  to  De  I'Hoepital,  one  of  the  best 

the  horrible  croelties  oonspfatng  by  ilM  Latlti  poets  of  biv  tfme;  bat  the  partlen- 

Court  of  Charles  IX  against  the  Protes-  lar  circumstances  under  whieh  the  grsat 

tantii*  and  which  aU  hi«  couiageousoppo-  dtatictitor  was  then  placed,  renders  the 

sition  could  not  preyent.    In  resigning  dedication  peooUarly  hononrabie  to  Mon 

the  sialv  to  PMre  Bmlar^  setwtory  to  toign*. 
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they  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts,  to  discover  tbeii 
intentions  and  their  consciences,  the  chief  points  to  be  consid- 
ered. So  that  there  was  never  yet  any  polity,  ever  so  well 
^-established,  in  which  we  have  not  often  observed  mistakes  in 
this  department,  or  that  choice ;  and  in  those,  where  igno- 
rance and  malice,  dissimulation,  bribery,  intrigues,  and  violence 
carry  the  point,  if  any  election  is  made  meritoriously,  it  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  fortune,  which,  by  the  incon- 
stancy of  its  various  turns,  happened  this  one  time  to  £Edl 
into  the  train  of  reason. 

This  consideration,  sir,  has  oflen  been  my  comfort,  when  I 
saw  M.  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  one  of  the  most  proper  and 
necessary  men  for  the  chief  offices  in  France,  live  all  his  days 
unemployed  and  neglected  by  his  own  fireside,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  commonwealth;  for,  as  to  his  own  part,  I 
must  tell  you,  sir,  that  he  so  abounded  in  those  possessions 
and  treasures  which  defy  fortune,  that  never  was  any  man 
more  satisfied  or  more  contented.  I  know,  indeed,  that  he 
was  advanced  to  certain  local  dignities  which  are  thought 
highly  of;  and  I  know,  moreover,  that  never  was  any  man 
better  qualified  for  them ;  and  that  at  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
when  he  died,  he  had  acquired  more  true  reputation  therein 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  But,  surely,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  let  a  man  who  would  make  a  good  officer,  remain  a  com- 
mon soldier,  and  to  employ  those  in  the  lower  offices  who 
would  act  well  in  the  first  The  truth  is,  that  his  abilities 
were  not  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  sufficiently  ex- 
erted ;  so  that  over  and  above  his  office,  he  had  a  surplus  of 
great  talents,  that  lay  idle  and  unprofitable,  which  might 
have  been  of  service  to  the  public  affairs,  and  an  honour  to 
himself. 

Now,  sir,  since  he  was  so  averse  to  push  himself  forward, 
it  being,  unfortunately,  the  lot  of  virtue  and  ambition  to  lodge 
but  seldom  in  one  breast ;  and  as  he  lived  in  times  so  stupid, 
or  so  full  of  envy,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  assist- 
ance from  another^s  testimony  of  him,  I  long  prodigioosly 
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that  at  least  his  memory,  which  alone  must  henceforth  lay 
claim  to  the  offices  of  our  fiieiidship,  may  receive  the  reward 
of  his  merit,  and  that  it  may.  h9.ve  a  place  in  the  oommendar 
dons  of  persons  of  honour  apd  virtue.  For  this  reason,  sh*, 
I  was  desirous  of  bringing  him  to  light,  and  presenting  him 
to  you  by  these  few  Latin  verses  that  he  has  leil  behind  hiin.^ 
Quite  contrary  to  the  mason,  who  exhibits  the  gayest  part  of 
his  edifice  towards  the  street,  and  to  the  mercer,  who  makes 
a  show  and  parade  of  the  richest  sample  of  his  goods,  the 
thing  most  to  be  prized  in  my  friend,  the  very  juice  and  mar- 
row of  his  merit,  went  away  with  him,  and  we  have  nothing 
led  of  him  but  the  bark  and  the  leaves.  The  man  who 
oould  display  the  well  regulated  movements  of  his  soul,  his 
piety,  his  virtue,  his  justice,  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  the 
weight  and  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  sublimity  of  his  con- 
ceptions, so  far  exalted  above  those  of  the  vulgar,  his  learn- 
ing, the  grace  that  accompanied  all  his  actions,  the  tender 
love  he  had  for  his  wretched  country,  and  his  mortal  and 
sworn  hatred  to  every  vice,  but  especially  to  that  base  traffic 
which  is  screened  under  the  honourable  name  of  justice, 
would  certainly  kindle  a  singular  affisction  for  him  in  the 
breasts  of  all  good  men,  mixed  with  a  wonderful  regret  for 
his  loss.  But,  sir,  this  is  so  far  out  of  my  power,  that  he 
never  had  a  thought  of  leaving  any  evidence  to  posterity  of 
the  fruit  of  his  studies,  and  nothing  remains  thereof  but  what 
he  wrote  now  and  then  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  receive  him  with  a 
kindly  countenance  ;  and  as  we  often  judge  of  the  greater  by 
the  less,  and  as  the  very  pastimes  of  great  men  give  an  hon- 
ourable idea  to  the  dear-sighted  of  the  source  from  which 
they  spring,  I  hope  you  will,  by  this  work  of  his,  rise  to  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  by  consequence  love  and  embrace 
his  name  and  memory.  In  so  doing,  sir,  you  will  but  render  an 
equivalent  to  the  settled  opinion  which  he  had  of  your  virtue ; 

iTbeMTenesarereneetiTelyaddreased  Montaigne^f  Ihther-in-Iaw ;  to  Margaret 
to  Montaigne  himself;  to  Belot,  their  de  Carle,  La  BoStie's  wife ;  to  the  oato- 
unfeoal  friend;  to  Joe.  de  la  Chasaagne,    biated  Jul.  Omar  ScaUger,  fro. 
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and  also  aooomplish  what  he  exceedinglj  kmged  lor  whilst  hi 
fived ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  in  whose  ac- 
qoaintanoe  and  friendship  he  would  have  thought  himself 
more  happj  than  in  yours..  But  if  anj  one  takes  it  iU  that  I 
aaake  so  bold  with  other  people's  matters,  I  mast  tell  him, 
that  never  was  anything  more  exactly  written  or  delivered  in 
the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  ooncemiDg  the  prerogadvea 
and  duties  of  sacred  friendship,  than  what  was  the  practice 
between  this  person  aad  me.  Besides,  sk*,  this  trivial  present, 
like  killing  two  birds  with  one  ston^  will  serve,  if  you  please, 
to  show  you  the  honour  and  veneralioD  in  which  I  hold  your 
idlttlities,  and  singular  great  qnalities ;  for  as  to  such  an  are 
external  and  fortuitous,  it  ia  not  my  way  to  hving  them  into 
the  account 

8ir,  I  pn^  God  to  grant  you  a  vety  happy  and  kmg  life. 
Montaigne,  tfads  d(Hh  of  April,  1570« 
Yo«r  obedient^  humbkt  servant, 

MiCHfiL  DE  MONTAieNX. 


To  Mi  de  Faix^onsoftheJSSn^i  Prtvy  Onmcily  and  Jmbm- 
zadoT  from  h%$  Mafdsi^  to  tks  Senate  of  Vmiee. 

Sir, — When  about  to  reconmiend  to  you  and  to  posterity 
the  memory  of  the  late  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  incited  thereto 
as  well  by  reason  of  his  extreme  worth  as  of  the  singular 
affection  he  bore  me,  it  came  kito  my  head  how  great  a 
wrong  it  is,  attended  with  weigh^  consequences,  and  worthy 
ef  the  restriction  of  the  laws,  to  deprive^  as  is  commonly  done, 

1  Printed  befbre  the  Yen  Francois  of  the  83d  Cftnto  of  Arioito:  a  ohaoeoB; 

hk  Boiffie,  PariSy  1672.    Thifl  ooUeetion,  and  tmnty-flTe  somiet*,  dUkml  flom 

eoililiitlng  of  only  19  psgM,  oontainf :  att  thoM  ahMdy  nftrred  to,  BiMmt  BMk  t. 

KpMto  to  tato  WUb;  a  liMiMlon  Hvm  o.  SS. 
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tirtiie  of  glcoy,  her  faithful  oompanioiij  to  bestow  it,  without 
selection  and  without  judgment,  on  the  first  comer,  according 
to  our  particular  interests ;  seeing  that  the  two  principal  reins 
that  guide  us,  and  keep  us  in  order,  are  punishment  and  re- 
ward, which  only  affect  us,  as  men,  by  the  medium  of  honour 
and  shame,  inasmuch  as  these  go  direct  to  the  soul,  and  are 
only  appreciable  by  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  are 
internal  and  peculiarly  our  own,  whertes  beasts  are  more  or 
less  capable  of  every  other  kind  of  reward  and  punishment. 
Besides,  it  is  well  to  note,  that  the  custom  of  praising  virtue, 
even  the  virtue  of  those  that  are  dead,  though  it  touches  not 
them,  yet  serves  to  incite  the  living  to  imitate  them ;  just  as 
the  extreme  punishm^t  is  employed  by  justice,  rather  as  an 
example  to  others,  than  as  an  act  of  vengeance  on  the  sufferer. 
Now  praise  and  dispraise,  answering  one  another  with  such 
Hke  consequence,  it  is  difficult  to  save  one's  self;  our  laws 
Ibrbid  us  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a  man,  yet  offer  no  im- 
pediment to  our  injuring  real  merit  by  bestowing  reputation 
where  no  merit  exists.  This  pernicious  license  of  distribut- 
ing, at  our  fancy,  praise  where  none  is  due,  has  formerly,  in 
different  places,  been  confined  to  particular  classes ;  and, 
peradventure,  it  is  this  circumstance  that  erewhile  brought 
poetiy  under  the  disfavour  of  the  sages.  But,  at  all  events, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  a  vice  which  greatly  smacks 
of  lying,  and  lying  is  a  vk^e  which  ever  unbeseems  a  well- 
descended  mind^  whatever  pretext  it  assumes. 

As  to  the  person  of  whom  I  now  speak  to  you,  sir,  there  is 
no  danger  that  I  shall  go  beyond  the  limits  of  truth  in  c<Mn- 
mending  him ;  his  misfortune,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  though 
he  has  furnished  me,  as  much  as  man  could  do,  with  just  and 
manifest  occasions  for  praiking  him,  I  am  for  fix>m  possessing 
the  capacity  to  do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Yet  I  am  the 
only  person  to  whom  he  disclosed  himself  in  his  real  lustre, 
and  who  can  answer  for  a  million  of  graces,  perfections,  and 
virtues,  that  lay,  thanks  to  the  ingratitude  of  his  fortune, 
hlkvw  in  his  soul.     It  being  hi  the  nature  of  things,  I  know 
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not  whj,  that  truth,  however  fair  and  acceptable  in  herself 
hardly  obtains  credit  with  us  unless  infused  and  insinuated 
into  us  by  dint  of  persuasion,  I,  finding  myself  ill  provided 
with  power  to  persuade,  or  authority  to  give  warrant  to  my 
simple  testimony,  or  eloquence  to  enrich  and  set  it  forth,  had 
wellnigh  made  up  my  mind  to  abandon  the  attempt  alto- 
gether, not  having  any  remains  of  his  which  worthily  repre- 
sent to  the  world  his  genius  and  his  knowledge  ;  the  truth  is, 
sir,  that  having  been  surprised  by  fate  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  and  vigorous  health,  he  had 
never,  as  yet,  thought  of  sending  forth  such  works  as  might 
show  posterity  what  he  really  was ;  and  indeed,  peradventure, 
even  had  the  notion  come  across  him,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  matter.  But  I  have  at  last 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  more  excusable  in  him 
to  have  buried  with  him  so  many  rare  favours  of  heaven, 
than  it  would  be  in  me  to  permit  the  knowledge  of  what  he 
has  done  to  pass  into  oblivion.  And,  therefore,  having  so 
sedulously  collected  all  I  could  find,  complete  in  itself,  amongst 
his  loose  papers,  scattered  here  and  there,  the  playthings  of 
his  studies  and  of  the  wind,  it  seemed  to  me  best  to  distribute 
and  divide  these  into  as  many  separate  portions  as  I  could,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  recommend  his  memory  to  the 
greater  number  of  people,  selecting  the  most  notable  and 
worthy  persons  of  my  acquaintance,  and  whose  testimony 
might  do  the  author  the  greatest  honour,  such,  sir,  as  your- 
self, who  may  have  had  some  knowledge  of  him  in  his  life- 
time, but  too  slight  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  his  full  value. 
Posterity  may  believe  me  or  no,  as  it  pleases ;  but  I  swear 
to  it,  upon  my  conscience,  that,  all  things  considered,  he  was, 
as  I  saw  and  knew  him,  a  man  whose  like  I  never  met  with, 
and  whom  I  can  hardly,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  imagina- 
tion, conceive  a  superior  to. 

I  entreat  you,  sir,  most  humbly,  not  only  to  become  the 
general  protector  of  his  name,  but  also  to  assume  the  especial 
patronage  of  these  ten  or  twelve  French  poems,  which  place 
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themselves,  almost  of  mere  pitj,  under  the  shelter  of  your 
favour ;  for  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that  their  puhlication 
was  delayed  after  the  rest  of  his  writings,  by  reason  that 
yonder  1  they  were  not  considered  sufficiently  polished  to 
appear  in  print.  You  will  see,  sir,  how  far  this  is  the  case ; 
and  as  it  would  appear  that  the  result  of  the  judgment  in  this 
matter  affects  the  interest  of  all  this  part  of  the  country, 
whence,  as  'tis  thought,  nothing  can  proceed,  that's  writ  in 
the  vernacular,  that  does  not  necessarily  smack  of  the  bar- 
barous and  uncouth,  it  is  especially  your  part,  who  to  the 
dignity  of  representing  the  first  family  in  Guienne,  which 
you  derive  from  your  ancestors,  have  yourself  added  that 
of  being  the  most  eminent  amongst  us  in  all  manner  of  ca- 
pacity,— ^it  is  for  you,  I  say,  not  only  by  your  own  example, 
but  by  the  authority  of  your  testimony  in  this  matter,  to  show 
that  such  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  that,  though  doing  is 
more  natural  to  the  Gascons  than  saying,  yet  that  they  can 
sometimes  manifest  a  power  of  the  tongue  as  well  as  of  the 
arm,  of  mind  as  well  as  of  courage.  For  my  part,  sir,  it  is 
not  my  trade  to  judge  of  such  matters ;  but  I  have  heard 
competent  persons  say,  that  not  only  these  verses  are  pre- 
sentable, but  that,  regard  being  had  to  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  invention,  they  are,  for  the  subject,  as  fleshy, 
full,  and  marrowy,  as  any  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  our 
language.  Every  workman  naturally  feels  himself  more  apt 
in  some  particular  part  of  his  art,  and  those  are  the  most 
fortunate  who  have  got  hold  of  the  noblest ;  for  all  the  parts, 
equally  necessary  to  the  erection  of  an  edifice,  are  not  equally 
valuable.  Refinement  of  language,  softness,  and  polish,  per^ 
adventure,  are  less  to  be  found  here  than  elsewhere ;  but  in 
gracefnl  imaginings,  flashes  and  sallies  of  genius,  I  think 
none  other  surpasses  him ;  and  'tis,  moreover,  to  be  con- 

1  That  is  to  lay,  at  Paris,  when  Bod-  The  preeent  letter,  of  the  let  Sept.  1570, 

tle^s  posthunioos  works  were  then  print-  it  will  be  seeu,  is  dated  from  Montaigne, 

Inff,  aod  which  Montaigne  had  prooablj  while  the  AdTerdsement  to  the  Reader, 

left  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  yisit  of  the  10th  Augost,  and  the  Letter  to  his 

Perigord,  and  make  the  collection  of  his  Wifo  of  the  10th  Sept.,  are  both  addressed 

friend's  writings  as  complete  as  possible,  from  Paris. 
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sidered  that  he  made  of  these  things  neither  an  occnpatioii 
nor  a  stadj,  and,  indeed,  scarceij  put  pen  to  paper  onoe  a 
jear,  as  is  manifestly  proved  by  the  littk  there  is  that  i*emains 
to  us  of  his  productions,  which  yet  is  aU,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  he  ever  wrote.  For  you  see,  sir,  rough  and  dry,  all  of 
his  that  has  reached  my  hands,  without  selection  or  omission, 
even  some  pieces  of  his  mere  boyhood.  In  short,  it  would 
seem  as  though  he  had  merely  written  them  to  show  that  he 
was  capable  of  all  things ;  for,  as  to  the  rest,  a  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times,  in  his  common  conversation,  be  has  said 
things  far  more  worthy  to  be  knowny  and  far  more  ad- 
mirable. 

This,  sir,  is  what  reason  and  afieetion,  meeting  together  by 
a  rare  conjunction,  command  me  to  say  to  yon  respecting  this 
great  and  good  man ;  and  if  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  ad- 
dressing myself  to  you,  and  in  occupying  your  attention  so 
long  about  him,  offends  you,  you  must,  if  yon  please,  call  to 
mind  that  the  principal  effect  of  greatness  and  eminence  is  to 
expose  you  to  be  troubled  with  the  concerns  of  other  people. 
Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  accept  my  humble  affection  to  your 
service ;  may  God  grant  you  a  long  and  happy  life. 
Montaigne,  this  1st  of  September,  1570. 
Tour  humble  servant, 

MiOHSL  DB  MOKTAIOinB. 


YIL} 

To  MademoUeUe  '  de  Montaigne^  my  Wife. 

My  "Wife, — You  know  very  well  that,  according  to  the 
feshion  of  gentlemen  nowadays,  you  are  not  to  expect  to 

1  Printed  before  Be  1*  BoStle's  tniuUip       >   Sum  m   MsdMne   in   Monteigae'l 
tlon  of  PlatMQh'8  Letter  of  Ooasdatlon    time. 
tohiiWUb. 
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be  still  courted  and  caressed ;  for  they  say  that  a  man  of 
parts  may  indeed  take  a  wife,  but  that  he  is  a  fool  if  he 
marry  ]^er.  Let  them  say  us  l^ey  list ;  for  my  own  part^ 
I  keep  to  the  plain  fashion  of  the  old  time,  of  which  I  now 
wear  the  beard ;  and,  in  Xruth,  laoveky  has  eoet  so  dear  to  this 
poor  state  (and  yet  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  still  cost 
more),  that  in  all  cases  and  places  I  wash  my  hands  of  it 
Let  you  and  I,  wife,  live  after  the  old  French  way.  Now, 
you  may  remember  how  that  dear  brother  and  inviolable 
companion  of  mine,  the  late  M.  de  la  Boetie,  on  his  death- 
bed, gave  me  his  papers  and  books,  which  have  been  since 
my  most  favourite  furniture.  I  neither  desire  nor  deserve 
that  they  should  be  applied  solely  to  my  own  use ;  for  this 
reason  I  have  resolved  to  let  my  friends  partake  of  them. 
And,  because  I  think  I  have  none  more  intimate  than  your- 
self, I  send  you  his  French  tran9lation  of  Plutarch's  Letter 
of  Consolation  to  his  Wife ;  being  yeiy  soiry  that  fortune  has 
rendered  this  so  suitable  a  present  for  you,  and  that  thou^ 
you  have  had  no  child  but  one  daughter,  after  long  expecta- 
tion, after  we  had  been  married  four  years,  you  were  f<M^)ed 
to  part  with  her  in  the  second  year  of  her  age.  But  I  leave 
it  to  Plutarch  to  oonsple  you,  and  to  admonish  you  of  your 
duty  in  this  case,  desiring  that  you  would  for  my  sake  give 
him  credit ;  for  he  will  discover  my  intentions  to  you,  and 
what  may  be  urged  upon  this  head«  much  better  than  I  can. 
Whereupon  my  wife,  I  earnestly  recommend  myself  to  your 
fiivour,  and  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  iceeping. 
Paris,  this  lOth  September,  1570. 
Tour  dear  husband, 

Michel  de  Montaigne. 
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vm  • 

7b  Mont.  Dupray^  Privy  Oovmdlor  to  the  KinginkU  Oourl 
and  Parliament  of  Pari$, 

Sir, — ^The  affair  of  the  prisoner  Sieur  de  Verres,  with 
whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  is  entitled,  when  jou  come  to 
pass  sentence  upon  him,  to  the  exercise  of  your  natural  gen- 
tleness of  disposition,  if  jour  sense  of  puhlic  duty  will  permit 
you  to  display  it  in  this  case.  He  did  a  thing  which  was  not 
only  excusable  according  to  the  laws  of  war  received  among 
us,  but  necessary,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  praiseworthy  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that,  had  not  his  duty  commanded  him,  he 
would  not  have  done  it  There  is  no  other  action  of  his  life 
which  has  subjected  him  to  reproach.  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to 
give  his  case  your  consideration ;  you  will  find  the  facts  of  the 
matter  to  be  of  the  character  I  have  represented ;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  have  sought  to  damage  him,  on  account 
of  the  act,  is  far  more  culpable  than  the  act  itself.  If  it  will 
serve  him,  I  would  also  state  to  you,  that  he  is  a  man  brought 
up  in  my  house,  is  related  to  many  notable  fisunilies,  has  ever 
conducted  himself  honourable  and  worthily,  and  is  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  In  preserving  him,  you  will  confer  an  ex- 
treme obligation  upon  me.  I  entreat  you  to  take  him  under 
your  care.  Sir,  I  kiss  your  hands ;  may  God  grant  you  a 
long  and  happy  life. 

From  Castera,  this  23d  April 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Michel  de  Montaioke. 

1  On«  of  the  Iburtaea  Judgei  lent  Into    whksh  the  pnMnt  letter  wu  idflniiieil  to 
Ootonnd.  after  th«  treaty  of  Flelx,  in    him. 
1£80,  wtaieh  waa  probably  the  oooadon  on 
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To  the  Jurats  of  Bordeaux, 

Gentlemen, — ^I  hope  that  the  journey  of  M.  de  Cursol  will 
prove  of  some  advantage  to  the  city,  the  cause  which  he  has 
to  plead  being  so  just  You  have  put  all  the  order  possible 
in  the  affairs  which  had  to  be  transacted  ;  and  as  things  are 
going  on  so  well,  I  beg  you  will  excuse  for  some  time  mj  ab- 
sence, which  I  will,  without  doubt,  shorten  as  much  as  the 
pressure  of  my  affairs  will  permit  me.  I  hope  not  to  be 
long;  meanwhile,  I  beg  jou  will  keep  me  in  your  good 
graces,  and  will  command  me,  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  of  my  being  employed  for  the  public  service  and  yours. 
M.  de  Gursol  has  also  written  to  me  and  told  me  of  his  voy- 
age. I  recommend  myself  very  humbly  to  you,  and  hope 
Gk)d  will  grant  you  a  long  and  happy  life. 

From  Montaigne,  this  21st  of  May,  1582. 

Your  humble  friend  and  servant, 

MONTAIONE. 


To  the  Jurats  of  Bordeaux. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  assurance 
of  the  favourable  progress  of  affairs,  reported  by  your  depu- 
ties, and  I  take  it  as  a  good  augury  that  you  have  begun  the 
year  prosperously,  hoping  to  join  you  at  the  earliest  conven- 

1  Published  flnfe  in  the  BuUeiin  du  i  The  orlffliua  Is  in  the  ArohlTes  of 

BibUophiUy  Jolj,  1888,  by  M.  OiutaTe  Toolonse.    See  Doemrunts  inidits,  ete., 

Branet,  ftfter  the  origlQai  preeerred  in  the  (Dr.  Payen),  1847)  p.  21. 
AxohiTW  of  the  Oity  of  Bordeaux. 
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ience.      I  very  humblj  recommend  myself  to  your  graoe^ 
and  pray  God  to  give  you,  gentlemen,  happy  and  long  life. 
Montaigne,  February  8,  1585. 

Your  humble  brother  and  servant, 

Montaigne. 


To  the  Jurats  of  Bordeaux. 

(gentlemen, — I  haye  just  received  here  by  aodde&t  the 
message  sent  from  you  to  me  by  M.'  le  Mar^chaL  I  would 
spare  neither  li&  nor  any  other  thing  for  your  service ;  but  I 
will  leave  you  to  judge  of  what  use  my  presence  would  be  at 
the  approaching  election  before  venturing  to  oonae  into  the 
city,  considering  the  bad  state  in  whidb  it  is,  especially  dan- 
gerous to  people  who  come  from  such  good  air  as  I  do.*  I 
will  approach  on  Wednesday,  as  near  as  I  can,  to  Feuillasse, 
if  the  disease  does  not  reach  there ;  and  at  that  place  as  I 
have  written  to  M.  de  la  Mothe,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  honour  of  seeing  some  one  of  you  to  receive  your  com- 
mands, and  those  of  M.  le  Mar^dial.  I  reconmiend  myself 
very  humbly  to  your  good  graces,  and  pray  God  to  give  you. 
Messieurs,  a  long  and  happy  life. 

From  Liboume,  this  80th  of  July,  1585. 

Your  very  humUe  servant  and  brother, 

Montaigne. 

1  ndi  letter  wu  lint  publkhed  by  M.  fate  IfoMMom  DoeumentM,  Paris,  1860, 

A.  BetchevierrT,  ankimstt  of  the  mairu  p.  81. 

of  Bordeaaz.  m  a  broe/utre  entitled  Hist.       ^  The  aUaskm  la  to  the  ptegne  of  1586| 

ies  IsraHUei  dt  Bordemtx^  1860,  p.  61,  in  wbkh  14,000  penoini  periihed  at  Bo^ 

(note.)   Dr.  Payeo  ha*  reproduced  It  in  daanx. 
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XII.^ 


Monseigiiear,  —  You  have  heard  that  our  baggage  was 
taken  in  the  forest  of  Yillebois,  in  our  sight ;  since  then,  afler 
much  circumlocution  and  scribbling,  the  act  has  been  consid-* 
ered  unjust  by  M.  le  Prince  [de  Conti  ?]  We  do  not  dare, 
however,  to  go  further,  on  account  of  uncertaintj  as  to  the 
safetv  of  our  persons,  of  which  we  should  be  assured  on  our 
passports.  The  Liguers  have  done  this  thing,  M.  de  Barraut 
and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault ;  the  tempest  fell  upon  me,  who 
had  my  money  in  my  box.  I  got  back  none  of  it,  and  most 
of  my  papers  and  things  remained  in  their  hands.  We  did 
not  see  M.  le  Prince.  M.  de  Thorigny  has  lost  money,  a 
silver  spoon,  and  some  things  of  little  value.  He  has  taken 
post,  and  turned  aside  from  his  road  to  see  the  mourning 
ladies  at  Montresor,  where  still  are  the  bodies  of  the  two 
brothers  and  the  grandmother,  and  joined  us  yesterday  in  this 
town,  whence  we  are  soon  to  depart  The  journey  to  Nor* 
mandy  is  put  off.  The  King  has  sent  MM.  de  BeUievre 
and  De  la  Guiche  to  Monsieur  de  Guise,  to  summon  him  to 
eome  to  court ;  we  shall  be  there  on  Thursday. 

From  Orleans,  this  16th  of  February,  in  the  mcwning. 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

Montaigne. 


xni.» 

To  MxdemaiseUe  Paidmier, 

Mademoiselle, — ^My  friends  all  know  that,  from  the  time  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  you,  I  destined  one  of  my  books 

1  AoeordiDg  to  Dr.  Payvn,  tba  date  of 
Jd8  letter  is  1688.   Its  autbentldty  hM       *  Wife  of  JvUen  de  Pftulinler,  Iwn 
oeen  oontested.  but  withoot  raeeess.  See    UH,  died  IfM. 
Doemnents  inMUty  18i7,  fw  12. 
VOL.  IV.  82 
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for  you  ;  for  I  felt  you  would  do  them  honour.  But  the  kind 
ness  of  Mons.  de  Paulmier  depriTes  me  of  the  means  of  giv- 
ing it  you,  he  having  aince  obliged  me  far  mor«  than  my  book 
is  worth.  You  will  therefore  accept  it,  if  you  please,  as  being 
by  right  yours,  before  I  owed  you  and  him  so  much ;  and  I 
pray  you  to  have  it  in  fovour,  either  for  love  of  him  or  for 
love  of  me.  As  for  the  debt  I  owe  Monsieur  Paulmier,  I 
will  keep  it  entire,  and  endeavour  to  pay  it  off  by  some  more 
valuable  service. 


To  King  Henry  IV. 

Sire, — ^You  place  yourself  above  the  weight  and  the 
crowd  of  your  affairs,  by  knowing  how  to  value  and  attend 
to  the  little  ones  in  their  turn,  according  to  the  duty  of  your 
royal  authority,  which  exposes  you,  at  all  hours,  to  all  sorts 
and  degrees  of  men  and  occupations.  However,  that  your 
Majesty  has  deigned  to  consider  my  letters,  and  command 
them  to  be  answered,  I  would  rather  attribute  to  the  benig- 
nity than  to  the  vigour  of  your  mind.  I  have  always  fore- 
seen whither  fortune  would  cany  you ;  and  you  may  remem- 
ber that,  even  when  I  felt  bound  to  confess  it  as  a  sin  to  my 
cur^  I  could  not  help  looking  on  your  successes  with  pleas- 
ure. Now,  with  more  reason  and  liberty,  I  embrace  them 
with  a  full  affection.  They  serve  you  where  you  are  by 
their  positive  results ;  but  they  do  not  serve  us  less  here  by 
reputation ;  the  report  travels  as  far  as  the  blow.  We  can- 
not derive  arguments  so  strong  to  restrain  and  reduce  your 
subjects,  from  the  justice  of  your  cause,  as  fix>m  the  news  of 
the  prosperity  of  your  enterprises ;  and  I  can  assure  your 

1  M.  Jnblnal  flrat  diaoorered  and  pub-    the  CoUmtum  Thqmy  of  the  IKNwfiUgw 
liihed  fhia  coiloiu  letter,  preewred  la    impiriaU^  t  IxUi.  pp.  77, 88. 
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Majestj,  that  the  new  changes  which  we  see  about  here  to 
joar  advantage  have  been  much  assisted  by  your  happj 
issue  from.  Dieppe,  seconded  hj  the  honest  zeal  and  marvel- 
lous prudence  of  M.  le  Marechal  de  Matignon ;  irom  whom  I 
persuade  myself  that  you  do  not  receive  daily  so  many  good 
and  remarkable  services  without  remembering  my  assuriCnces 
and  hopes.  I  expect  from  the  coming  summer,  not  so  much 
the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  of  those  of  our  com- 
mon tranquillity ;  and  trust  it  will  pass  over  our  affairs  with 
the  same  even  tenor  of  happiness,  dissipating,  as  have  the 
preceding  ones,  so  many  great  promises  with  which  your 
acNoEsaries  have  fed  the  good-will  of  their  men.  The  incli- 
nations ci  the  people  always  flow  in  masses ;  if  the  current 
once  sets  in  in  your  favour,  it  will  go  on,  by  its  own  impetus, 
to  the  end.  I  should  have  desired  that  the  private  gain  of 
the  soldiers  of  your  army,  and  the  necessity  of  satisfying 
them,  had  not  deprived  you,  especially  in  the  case  of  that  im- 
portant city,  of  the  fine  recommendation  of  having  treated,  in 
the  midst  of  victory,  your  rebellious  subjects  with  more  kind- 
ness than  their  own  protectors;  and  that,  setting  aside  a 
passing  and  usurped  credit,  you  had  shown  that  they  were 
yours,  by  a  paternal  and  truly  royal  protection.  In  conduct- 
ing such  affairs,  as  those  which  you  have  in  hand,  not  common 
ways  must  be  used ;  it  has  always  been  seen  that  they  have 
been  conquered  by  their  greatness  and  their  difficulty.  Arms 
and  force  being  found  wanting,  they  have  been  made  perfect 
by  clemency  and  magnificence— excellent  baits  to  draw  men, 
especially  towards  the  just  and  lawful  party.  If  rigour  and 
chastisement  be  necessary,  it  should  be  postponed  until  after 
victory.  A  great  conqueror  of  the  past  times  boasted  that 
he  gave  his  enemies  as  much  reason  to  love  him  as  his 
friends.  And  here  we  feel  already  some  effect  of  the  good 
prognostic  of  the  impression  received  by  our  disobedient 
cities,  by  the  comparison  of  their  rough  treatment  with  that  of 
those  under  your  command.  Hoping  for  your  Majesty  a  felici- 
ty more  pleasant  and  less  hazardous,  in  that  you  may  rather 
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be  b^ved  thaik  feared  by  your  people — ^tmiting  jrour  intereste 
with  theirs — I  rejoice  that  the  same  steps  whidi  70U  make 
towards  yiet<»j  are  steps  towards  easier  conditions  of  peace. 
Sire,  your  letter  of  the  last  of  November  has  only  just 
reached  me ;  and  the  time  is  now  passed  when  you  prescribe 
a  meeting  during  your  stay  at  Tours.  I  take  it  as  a  singu- 
lar fkvour  that  you  have  deigned  to  express  a  wish  to  see  a 
person  so  useless,  but  your  own,  more  by  affection  still  than 
duty.  You  have  very  praiseworthily  adapted  your  external 
manners  to  the  height  of  your  hew  fortune ;  but  the  debon- 
nmreti  and  &cility  <^  your  internal  humours,  you  are  as 
praiseworthy  not  to  change.  You  have  been  pleased  to  con- 
sider not  only  my  age,  but  my  desire  also,  in  inviting  me  to 
a  place  where  you  will  be  somewhat  at  rest  fiom  your  labori- 
ous occupations.  But  will  not  Paris,  Sire^  soon  be  that 
place  ?  No  endeavour  of  mine  shall  be  spared  to  meet  you 
there. 

Your  very  humble,  and  very  obedient 

Servant  imd  Subject, 

MOKtAIOKE. 

At  Montaigne,  Jan.  18,  [1590.] 


XV.» 


Sire, — ^The  letter  which  it  pleased  your  Majesty  to  write 
to  me  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  was  <mly  given  to  me  this 
morning,  and  found  me  sdFering  ftom  a  very  violent  tertian 
fever,  common  ii^  this  coontiy  since  a  month.  Sire,  it  is  a 
great  honour  to  me  to  receive  your  commands,  and  I  have 
not  failed  to  write  to  M.  le  A^u^ohal  de  Malagnon  three 
times,  very  expressly  stating  my  resolve,  and  the  obGgation 

1  This  WM  flnt  pubUshed  by  H.  Mftod,    addremed  to  Bwry^  KUtg  of  MvMvrg, 
Journal  de  PlmtruetUm  PiMqm,  NoTem-    and  that  Hi  data  la  1690. 
btt  4,  1846.    Dt.  Payaa  thioka  It  iiaa 
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I  waa  under,  to  go  and  meel  him.  I  even  set  down  the  road 
which  I  Bhoold  take  to  go  to  him  se<a*etlj,  if  he  thought  fit 
Bat  I  have  received  no  answer,  and  I  suj^pose  he  has  con* 
aidered  for  me  the  length  and  danger  of  the  roads.  I  trust 
your  Miyestj  will  be  pleased  to  favour  me  by  believing  that 
I  shall  never  complahi  of  mj  puree  in  a  cause  in  which  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  risk  mj  life.  I  have  never  received 
anjihing  from  the  Hberalitj  of  king»-*«»nor  have  I  asked  nor 
deserved  any  presentr-^md  have  received  no  payment  for 
the  steps  I  have  taken  in  their  service,  of  which  your  Majesty 
IS  partly  aware.  What  I  have  done  for  your  predecessors 
I  will  do  still  more  willingly  for  you.  I  am,  Sire,  as  rich  as  I 
wish  to  be.  When  I  have  emptied  my  purse  in  the  service 
oi  your  Majesty  at  Paris,  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  so ; 
and  then,  if  you  think  me  worthy  to  be  kept  any  longer  in 
your  suite,  you  will  find  me  a  cheaper  bargain  than  the  least 
of  your  offioers. 

Sire,  I  pray  God  for  your  prosperity  and  health. 
Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient 

Servant  and  Subjeot, 

MOKTAXCWB. 

At  Montaigne  September  2,  [1590.] 


lb  tk§  Oovemar  of  Ouimm$. 

Monseigneury— 'I  this  morning  received  your  letter,  which 
I  have  communicated  to  M.  de  Gourgues,  and  we  dined  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  Monseigneur  de  Bordeaux  (the  Arch* 
bishop).  As  to  the  inconvenience  attending  the  transport  of 
money  alluded  to  in  your  memoir,  you  see  how  difficult  it  is 

1  Thii  letter  wa*  found  in  England  by  hj  Dr.  Pa/en,  in  the  Nouoemiz  Dooh 
M .  Boraoe  ds  VieU-Giatel,  and  pabliihed    menUy  ISfiO,  p.  10,  t  $$qm9iu. 
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to  provide  against  it ;  however,  we  will  keep  an  eye  on  this 
matter  as  mach  as  we  can.  I  diligently  set  about  seeking 
the  man  of  whom  jou  spoke  to  me.  He  has  not  been  here, 
but  Monseigneur  de  Bordeaux  showed  me  a  letter,  in  which 
he  says  he  cannot  come  as  he  meant,  as  he  has  been 
warned  you  are  suspicious  of  him.  The  letter  is  dated  the 
day  before  yesterday,  tf  I  had  found  him  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  made  use  of  gentle'  means,  being  uncertain  as  to  your 
resolution ;  but  I  beg  you,  nevertheless,  not  to  doubt  that  I 
shall  decline  nothing  on  which  you  are  resolved,  and  that  I 
have  neither  choice  nor  distinction  concerning  any  business 
or  person  respecting  which  you  give  your  commands.  I 
trust  you  may  find  in  Guienne  many  whose  will  is  as  much 
at  your  service  as  mine.  There  is  great  talk  of  the  galleys 
of  Nantes  coming  towards  Brouage.  M.  le  Marechal  de 
Biron  has  not  yet  dislodged.  Those  who  were  ordered  to 
warn  M.  d'Usee  say  that  they  cannot  find  him ;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  no  longer  here,  if  he  has  been  at  all.  We  are 
careful  of  our  gates  and  our  watch,  uid  are  a  little  more 
attentive  to  them  in  your  absence,  which  gives  me  fear,  not 
only  for  the  preservation  of  this  city,  but  also  for  your  own, 
knowing  that  the  enemies  of  the  king^s  service  axe  well 
aware  how  necessary  you  are  to  it,  and  how  badly  off  we 
should  be  without  you.  I  fear  that  business  will  surprise  you 
from  all  sides  in  the  quarter  where  you  are,  so  that  you  will 
be  long  in  providing  for  everything,  and  that  there  will  be 
many  difficulties.  If  any  new  and  important  event  happoi 
I  will  send  you  an  express,  and  you  may  infer  that  nothing 
stirs  if  you  don't  hear  from  me.  I  beg  you  also  to  consider, 
that  these  kind  of  movements  are  accustomed  to  be  so  un- 
foreseen that,  if  they  are  to  happen,  I  shall  be  seized  by  the 
throat  without  warning.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  obtain  news 
from  all  sides,  and  with  this  object  will  visit  and  study  the 
tastes  of  all  sorts  of  men.  Up  to  this  hour  nothing  has 
stirred.  M.  du  Londel  saw  me  this  morning,  and  we  dis- 
cussed certain  arrangements  for  the  place,  which  I  will  visit 
to-morrow  early. 
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Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  learned  at  the  Char- 
treux  that  two  gentlemen,  professing  to  belong  to  M.  de 
Guise,  have  passed  near  this  city;  thej  came  from  Agen, 
bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whither  thej  have  gaae, 
4t  Agen  they  are  expecting  you  to  go  there*  The  Sieur  de 
Mauvesin  went  out  as  far  as  Canteloup,  and  returned  afier 
haying  learned  some  news.     I  am  looking  for  a  certain  Cap 

tain  Bous,  to  whom has  written,  to  draw  him  over 

with  many  promises.  The  news  of  the  two  galleys  of  Nantes 
ready  to  land  in  the  Brouage,  with  two  companies  of  foot, 'is 
certain.  The  Sieur  de  la  Courbe  has  told  M.  le  Pr^ident 
Nesmon  that  M.  d'Elbeuf  is  on  this  side  of  Angers,  and  has 
lodged  at  his  father's  house,  and  is  advancing  towards  Lower 
Poitou  with  four  thousand  foot  and  four  or  five  hundred 
horse,  having  rallied  the  forces  of  M.  de  Brissac  and  others, 
and  that  M.  de  Mercure  is  to  join  him.  There  is  a  report 
that  Monsieur  du  Maine  is  coming  to  take  the  command  of 
the  forces  assembled  in  Auvergne,  and  that  by  the  county  of 
Forest  he  will  advance  upon  the  Bouergue  and  towards  us ; 
that  is  to  say,  against  the  £jng  of  Navarre,  against  whom  all 
this  is  directed.  M.  de  Lansac  is  at  Bourg,  followed  by  two 
armed  vessels.  His  command  is  naval.  I  tell  you  what  I 
learn,  and  I  mix  the  town  reports  that  seem  probable  with 
truths,  in  order  that  you  may  know  alL  Begging  you  very 
humbly  to  return  as  soon  as  business  will  permit  you,  and 
assuring  you  that  we  shall  meanwhile  spare  neither  our  care, 
nor,  if  necessary,  our  life,  to  preserve  ail  in  obedience  to  the 
king,— 

Monseigneur,  I  very  humbly  kiss  your  hands,  and  beg 
Grod  to  preserve  you. 

From  Bordeaux,  Wednesday,  at  night,  May  22. 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

Montaigne. 

I  have  seen  nobody  from  the  King  of  Navarre;  they 
my  that  M.  de  Biron  has  seen  him. 
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Advertisement  far  the  Works  of  La  Bo&ie  to  the  Header.^ 

Reader, — ^Thou  art  indebted  to  me  for  all  thou  enjojest  of 
the  late  M.  Stephen  de  la  Boetie ;  for  I  can  assure  thee,  that 
as  to  him,  there  is  nothing  of  his  that  he  ever  r^arded  as 
worth  showing  thee,  nor,  indeed,  as  worth  bearing  his  name 
in  public  But  I,  who  am  not  so  difficult,  and  who,  besides, 
am  not  willing  that  these  works,  the  only  things  of  his  I  found 
in  his  library,  which  he  left  me  bj  his  will,  should  be  lost, 
present  them  to  thee ;  and,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  poor  judg- 
ment, I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  thou  wilt  find  that  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  our  time  have  made  a  clutter  about 
things  much  less  noticeable  than  these.  I  understand,  fixHn 
those  who  knew  him  earlier  (for  our  acquaintance  did  not 
begin  till  about  six  years  before  his  death),  that,  some 
time  ago,  he  wrote-  a  number  of  Latin  and  French  verses, 
under  the  name  of  Gironde,  and  I  have  heard  recited  some 
rich  specimens  of  these ;  among  others,  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  written  the  Antiquities  of  Bourges,'  repeats  some 
that  perfectly  recall  my  friend ;  but  I  know  not  what  has  be- 
come of  these,  or  of  his  Greek  poems.  The  fact  is,  that,  as 
each  sally  came  into  his  head,  he  put  it  down  on  the  first 
piece  of  paper  he  came  across,  and  took  no  further  care  to 
preserve  it  Be  assured  that  I  have  done  all  I  could,  and 
that,  during  the  seven  years  he  has  been  lost  to  us,  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  nothing  further  pf  his  than  what  thou 
seest,  except  a  Discourse  upon  Voluntary  Servitude,  and 
some  Memoirs  of  our  Troubles,  arising  out  of  the  E^ct  of 
January,  1562  ;  the  which  two  pieces  I  hold  to  be  of  a  qual- 
ity too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  exposed  to  the  gross  and 
heavy  air  of  so  ill  a  season.  God  be  with  thee. 
Paris,  this  10th  of  August,  1570. 

i  Printed  at  the  end  of  th«  letter  te  B(.  «  OhftuoMaa  piibUahed  blf  lR«ary  qf 
de  Lansec,  and  serving  as  a  prefkoe  to  De  Berry  in  1566,  four  years  before  the  date 
ka  Botftie's  translations.  of  this  letter. 
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WORKS  OF  MONTAIGNE, 


COVTAINIKO     RBFBBBKOEB    TO    THE    PBIVOIPAL  OPIVION8  ^   WHZOB 

HAYB  BEEN  PASSED,  DIRECTLT   OB  INDIBEOTLT,   UPON 

MOHTAIOME  AKD  HIS  WBITIK08. 


1.  Sccevolce  Sammarthani  ehgiorum  (lib.  ii.). 

2.  Thuani,  historiarum  (lib.  civ.,  add  ann.  1592.  Edit  Roveri- 
anse,  1630,  folio,  t.  5,  page  264). 

*<  Ante  eum,  Michael  Montanus  Eaues  baud  sexagenario  major 
rite  ultimum  diem  clausu  xx.  Kal.  Oct  in  Montibus  Petrocorio- 
nim,  k  quibus  nobili  familio  nomen,  ita  dictus,  &lim  in  Burdiga- 
lensi  senatu  assessor  dignissimus  cam  Stephano  Boetiano,  qaem 
et  yivum  indissolubili  amicitift  prosecatus  eist,  et  mortuum  summa 
religione  coluit  Vir  libertatb  ingenusB,  quam  Conatus  ejus,  sic 
enim  immortalia  sui  ingenii  monumenta  indigitavit,  ad  omnem 
posteritatem  testabuntur:  ob  prudentiaro  cum  eruditione  eximia 
ac  animi  candore  conjunctam,  Thales  Gallicus,  a  Justo  Lipsio  cog- 
nominatus  est  Burdigalfe  Major,  quie  dignitas  primaria  provinciso 
proceribus,  ataue  adeo  profectis  defertur,  dum  Venetiis  esset,  elec- 
tos ;  et  a  Jacotx)  Matignone  Aquitaniss  proeside  consiliis  de  rerum 
summft  per  nos  motus  adhibitur;  mihi,  dum  in  ea  provincift,  in 
aul&,  atqne  adeo  Lutetife  postea  cum  ipso  versarer,  studiorum  et 
voluntatum  consensione  conjunctissimus ;  cujus  amicitise  ac  virtuti 
hoc  grati  animi  sui  testimonium  me  debere  existimavi." 

Idem,  De  VUd  sud  (lib.  iii.  pag.  52). 

S.  Fasquier  (lettre  i.  liv.  xviii.  k  M.  Felg^,  maitre  dea 
comptes). 

**  iTa  a  Dieu  ne  plaise,  j'aime,  respecte,  et  honore  sa  m^moire, 

1  Vrom  thoM  whleh  am  deamsd  most  important,  ooploiu  extnots  Iwtb  bMn  nutd*. 
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aatant  et  plus  que  nul  autre.  £t  quant  k  ses  Essaiis  (que  j'appelle 
che&  d'oeuvres)  je  n'ay  livre  entre  lea  moms  que  j'aje  tant  careaa^ 
que  celuy-la.  J'y  trouve  tousjours  quelque  chose  k  me  conteo- 
ter.  C'est  un  autre  Seneque  en  nostre  langue.  A  toutes  ces 
mani^res  de  parler  de  Gascoigne  et  autres  mots  inusitez,  que  je  ne 
puis  faire  passer  k  la  monstre  j'oppose  une  infinite  de  beaux  draits 
Francois  et  hardb,  une  infinite  de  belles  pointes,  qui  ne  sont  pro- 
pres  qu'k  luy,  selon  Tabondance  de  son  sens ;  et  ne  me  puis  en- 
core offenser,  quand  il  se  desbonde  k  parler  de  luj,  cela  est  dit 
d'un  tel  air,  que  j'y  prens  autant  de  plaisir,  comme  8*11  parloit  d'nn 
autre.  Mais  surtout  son  livre  est  un  vrai  seminaire  de  belles  et 
notables  sentences,  dont  les  unes  sont  de  son  estre ;  et  les  autres 
transplant^es  si  heureusement,  et  d'une  telle  naifvet^  dans  son 
tbnds,  qu'il  est  malais^  de  les  juger  pour  autres  que  siennes.  .  .  . 
Tout  son  livre  n'est  pas  proprement  un  parterre,  ordonn^  de  divers 
carreaux  et  bordures ;  ains  comme  une  prairie  diveraifiee  pesle- 
mesle  et  sans  art  de  plusieurs  fleurs.  Vous  n'y  rencontrerez  que 
sentences,  les  unes  courtes,  les  autres  plus  longues ;  mais  toutes  en 
general  pleines  et  moelle.'* 

(Euvi*es  choisies,  publi^es  par  L<Son  Feug^re.  Paris,  1849,  in 
8vo,  t.  ii.  p.  389  ;  ibid.  896  et  aequense. 

4.  Juxii  Lipsii  epist.  (Cent  1.  miscell.  epist.  48 ;  Cent  2,  epist 
41,  55,  56,  92.  Cent  1,  ad  fielgas  epist  15.  Cent  2,  ad  Belgas 
epist  21). 

MiCHAELI  MONTANO.      BURDIOALI. 

.  .  .  *'  Non  blandiamur  inter  nos.  Ego  te  talem  censeo,  qualem 
public^  descripsi  uno  verbo  (he  had  called  him  the  French  Tholes). 
Inter  septem  illos  te  referam,  aut,  si  quifl  sapientius  illis  septem. 
Nam  externa  et  polita  ista  doctrinarum,  sermonis  et  linguarum  ad 
fastum  et  fastidium  (audi  intimum  meum  sensum)  spemo  ego  valde, 
nisi  cum  prudentiA  quadam  et  reed  judicii  normft  conpuncta  diri- 
gantur  ad  usum  vitse.  £a  duo  postrema  in  te  esse  vidi,  et  ilia  non 
deesse  . . .  "—Epist  Cent  II.  41  (May,  1588). 

5.  Madetnovtelle  de  Gournay,  preface  des  Essais  de  I'edition  in 
fol.,  Paris  J  1595,  reprinted  in  the  Proumenoir  de  M,  de  Mon- 
taigne, Paris,  12mo.  L'Angelier,  1599;  and  a^ain  in  the  edition 
of  the  Essays,  Paris,  1617  ;  again,  in  1625,  m  4to. ;  and  again, 

'  with  new  modifications,  in  1635,  &c.  &c. 

"  And  we  might  here,"  says  George,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  (  Vin- 
dication of  Moniaigne*s  Essays,  prefixed  to  Cotton's  translation^) 
**  in  the  first  place,  make  use  of  the  long  preface  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay  has  prefixed  to  the  French  folio  edition  of  his  Essays,  1652, 
wherein  she  aoes  not  only  give  a  full  answer  to  all  the  objections 
made,  or  that  can  be  made,  against  Montaigne,  but  also  talks  of 
him  as  of  a  man  whose  works  have  revived  truth  in  his  age^  and 
which  therefore  she  calls  the  quintessence  of  philosophy,  the  helle- 
bore of  man's  folly,  the  setter  at  liberty  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  judicial  throne  of  reason.    But  we  do  not  think  fit  to  insist 
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opon  her  eyidence,  for,  notwithstanding  the  solid  ailments  her 
opinion  is  grounded  upon,  she  may  be  suspected  to  be  blindfolded 
with  the  passionate  love  she  had  for  her  excellent  father;  and,  be- 
sides, we  have  so  many  great  men  to  produce  in  favour  of  Mon- 
taigne, that  we  may,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  cause,  waive  the 
evidence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay." 

6.  Balzac^  Dissertation  (19  et  20). 

**  Aux  autres  iieux  de  son  livre,  je  suis  tout  k  fait  pour  sa  liberty. 
Ce  quil  dit  de  ses  inclinations,  de  tout  le  detail  de  sa  vie  priv^e, 
est  tr^  a^^ble.  Je  suis  bien  aise  de  c(^oistre  ceux  que  j'es- 
time,  et,  s'll  y  a  moyen,  de  les  cognoistre  tout  entiero,  et  dans  la 

Eoret^  de  leur  naturel.    Je  veux  les  voir,  s'il  est  possible,  dans 
(urs  plus  particulieres  et  leurs  plus  secretes  actions.    H  m*a  done 
fiut  grand  plaisir  de  me  faire  son  histoire  domestique." 

7.  Plassac  Miri  k  M.  Mitton.  M.  Payen  doubts  the  authentic- 
ity of  this  letter. 

8.  Rolandi  Maresii  epist  (lib.  i.  epist  22,  Joanni  Capellano.) 

9.  Dominid  Baudii  iambicorum  (nb.  ii.  et  in  notis). 

10.  Jonathan  de  Saint-Seroin,  Essais  et  observations  sur  les 
essais  du  seigneur  de  Montaigne.  London,  Edioard  AUde,  1626, 
12mo. 

11.  Eloges  des  Homines  lUustres,  qui  depnis  un  si^le  ont  ileuri 
en  France  dans  la  profession  des  lettres,  composes  par  Scevole  de 
Sainte-Marthe,  et  mis  en  fran^ais  par  G.  Colletet.  Paris,  Courhi, 
1644  (liv.  ii.  p.  147). 

12.  Gvi  Patin,  lettre  du  12  Septembre,  1645.  (Lettres  Ghoisies. 
Paris,  12mo.  No.  6.) 

.  13.  ChaneU  Traits  de  Tesprit  de  Thomme  et  de  ses  fonctions. 
Paris,  Camusat  et  Petit,  1649,  8vo.  (liv.  ii.  chap.  10,  liv.  lii.  chap. 
8.) 

14.  Preface  de  la  galerie  des  peintures.    Paris,  Sercy.  1663. 

15.  SoreL    Biblioth^ue  fran^aise.    Pari^,  1667,  12mo.  (p.  80.) 

16.  De  Silhon.  De  Vimmortalit^  de  I'dme.  Paris,  1634,  4to. 
(liv.  i.  disc.  2 ;  liv.  ii.  disc.  6.) 

17.  Daudiguier.  Traits  du  vrai  et  ancien  usage  des  duels  (p. 
88.) 

18.  Examen  de  la  mani^re  d'enseigner  le  latin  aux  enfants  par 
le  seul  usage.     Paris,  1688,  (p.  72.) 

19.  De  Villiers.  Rdfiexions  sur  les  ddfauts  d'autrui  (chap,  de  la 
nature  et  du  vray,  t  li.) 

20.  B^ranger,  Rdponse  aux  injures  Rentes  contre  Michel,  seig- 
neur de  Montaigne,  etc.  (Extracts  from  the  Essays,  No.  2.)  Pans, 
1667  et  1668,  12mo. 

The  author  quotes  several  opinions  upon  the  Essays,  and 
amongst  others,  that  of  an  illustrious  prelate,  and  that  of  M.  L.  D. 

21.  Journal  des  Savants,  August,  1667. 

22.  Preface  to  the  **  Esprit  des  Essais  de  Montaigne."  Paris,  De 
Sercy,  1677,  12ma 
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28.  De  Freheri,  med.  norib.  Theatri  viromm  eraditacme  daio* 
rum.  Noribei^,  1688,  folio  (tome  iii.  panif.  4,  p.  I486) ;  an  arti- 
cle extracted  fitxn  Soevole  Bamte-Marthe,  with  a  portrait 

24.  BUuMe  PatcaL  (Euvres,  La  Haye,  1779,  8vo.  5  voli. 
(PensSety  premiere  partie,  article  8,  Nos.  10  et  14,  art  9  ;  Nob.  86 
et  43,  art  10;  No.  7,  art  11,  entitled:  cTEpicUie  ei  df  Montrngne^ 
deuxi^me  partie,  art  17,  Na  84.) 

"  Les  d^fautfl  de  Montaigne  sont  grands :  il'  est  plein  de  mots  sales 
et  d^honn§tes.  Cela  ne  vaut  rien.  Les  sentimens  sur  lliomicide 
volontaire  eft  sur  la  mort,  sont  horribles.  II  inspire  une  nonchar 
lanoe  du  salut,  sans  crainte  et  sans  repentir.  Son  livre  n'^tant 
point  fait  pour  porter  k  la  piet^,  il  n'y  ^toit  {>as  oblige ;  mais  on  eel 
toujours  oblig^  de  n'en  pas  detoumer.  Quoiqu'on  puisse  dire,  poor 
excuser  ses  sentimens  trop  libres  sur  plusieurs  ehoses,  on  ne  s^au- 
roit  excuser,  en  aucune  sorte,  ses  sentimens  tous  payens  sur  la 
mort ;  car  il  faut  renoncer  k  toute  piet^,  si  on  ne  veut  au  moins 
mourir  chr^tiennement :  or  il  ne  pense  au'ik  mourir  lAchement  et 
mollement  partout  son  liyre." — Pens^s,  ch.  28. 

**  Ce  que  Montaigne  a  de  bon,  ne  peut  6tre  acquis  que  difficile- 
ment  Ce  qu'il  a  de  mauvais,  j'entends  hon  les  moeurs,  eiit  pu  §tre 
corrig^  en  un  moment,  si  on  Tefit  averti  qu'il  faisait  trop  dliistoires, 
et  qu'il  parioit  trop  de  soi."— lb.  ch.  81. 

26.  George,  Marquis  of  Halifax.  ( Vindieatum  of  Montaign^a 
Essays,  FRsriXED  to  Cotton's  Translation^  *«  I  do  not,  however, 
design  to  defend  Montaigne  in  everythins ;  far  from  it,  I  blame  his 
freedom  in  many  places,  and  I  cannot  aoide  that,  after  having  dis- 
coursed of  the  exemplary  life  of  a  holy  man,  he  should  immedi- 
ately talk  as  he  does  of  cuckoldom and  other  things  of  this 

nature,  which,  though  perhaps  tolerable  in  another  place,  cannot 
be  suffered  in  this ;  and  I  wish  he  had  left  out  these  things,  that 
ladies  might  not  be  put  to  the  blush,  when  his  Essays  are  ftrand  in 
their  libraries,  and  tha|  they  might  improve  themselves  by  reading 
this  excellent  book,  without  putting  dieir  modesty  to  any  torment 
as  they  must  needs  do  when  they  come  to  these  places. 

^  As  for  the  rest,  there  is  hardly  any  human  book  extant  so  fit  as 
this  to  teach  men  what  they  are,  and  lead  them  insensibly  to  a 
reasonable  observation  of  the  most  secret  springs  of  their  actions; 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  the  manuale  of  all  gentlemen,  his  un- 
common way  of  teaching  winning  people  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
as  much  as  other  books  fright  them  away  from  it,  by  the  dogmatical 

and  imperious  way  which  they  assume Montaigne  always 

had,  and  is  like  to  have,  admirers,  as  long  as  sense  and  reason  have 
any  credit  in  the  world." 

26.  MalUbranche,  Recherche  de  la  v^rit^.  .  .  .  (liv.  ii.  part  iii 
chap,  iii.,  et  les  ^*laircissemens  et  chap.  5.) 

**  C'est  la  beauts,  la  vivacity,  et  T^tendue  de  llmagination  qui  font 
passer  pour  bel  esprit  Le  commun  des  hommes  estime  le  brillant, 
et  non  pas  le  sohde,  parceque  Ton  aime  davantage  ce  qui  toucha 
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lea  sens  que  ce  qui  in^reflse  la  raison.  Aina,  en  prenani  beatitd 
dlmaginadon  poor  beauts  d'esprit,  Montiuffne  avoit  Tesprit  beau, 
et  mdme  ezlraoidjnaire.    8es  id^es  toot  faosses,  mais  belles ;  ses 


ezpressionB  ui  ligKiuH  ou  hardies,  mais  agr^ables;  ses  discoun 
mai  raisonn^z,  mais  bien  imaffinez.  On  voir  dans  tout  son  livre  un 
contraste  d'original  qui  plait  infiniment :  tout  copiste  qu^il  est,  il  ne 
sent  point  son  copiste,  et  son  imagination  forte  et  bardie,  donne 
toujours  le  tour  d'original  aux  choses  qull  copie.  II  a  enfin  ce  qull 
est  n^essaire  d'avoir  pour  imposer ;  et . . .  ce  n*est  point  en  con- 
yainquant  la  raison  qu'il  se  fiut  admirer  de  tant  de  gens,  mais  en 
leur  toamant  Tesprit  k  son  ayantage,  par  la  vivacity  toujours  vio- 
torieuse  de  son  imagination  dominante.  * 

27.  Nicole.  Essais  de  morale.  (Tome  6,  Pens^es  snr  divers 
sujets  de  morale,  art  29 ;  des  Plaisirs.) 

**  Montaigne  me  repr^sente  un  homnie  qui,  apr^  avoir  promen^ 
son  esprit  sur  toutes  les  choses  du  monde,  pour  juger  ce  qu'il  y  a 
en  elles  de  bien  et  de  mal,  a  eu  assez  de  lumi^res  pour  en  recon- 
noitre la  sottise  et  la  vanity. 

^  II  a  tr^bien  d^ouvert  le  ntent  de  la  grandeur  et  Tinutilittf  des 
sciences ;  mus  cooune  il  ne  connoissoit  gu^res  d'autre  vie  que  celle- 
ci,  il  a  oonclu  qull  n  V  avoit  done  gu^res  rien  k  faire  qu*k  tftcher  de 
passer  agr^ablement  le  petit  espace  qui  nous  est  donn^." 

-28.  AnL  AmoMld  el  Mcole.  La  Logiqoe,  on  I'Art  de  penser. 
(Troisi^me  partie,  chap.  19,  Na  6.) 

29.  Leclerc,    Biblioth^ne  universeUe  et  historique,  juin  16, 1. 

80.  La  Ckttardie^  under  the  word  Moncade,  Rown^  1691. 
Reflexion,  161  {Coste). 

dl.  LajfaUle  (anonyme).  Le  portefeuille  de  m.  l.  d.  f.  Car- 
pentras,    Labarre,  1694,  12mo. 

82.  Anciilon,  Melanges  critiques  de  litt^rature.  BUe,  1691 
(tome  iL  art  79). 

88.  Dom  Bonavmture  dArgonne^  under  the  name  of  Yisneul 
Marville.  Manges  d'histoire  et  de  litt^rature.  Rouen,  ^urf , 
1699,  12nx).  (tome  i.  p.  138). 

84.  La  Bfuyh'e.  Canct^res,  dixitaie  Edition.  Port*,  1699, 
(p.  81). 

*^Deux  dcrivains  out  blAm^  Montaigne,  aue  je  ne  crois  pas, 
ansa  bien  qu'enx,  exempte  de  toute  sorte  de  blftme.  H  paralt 
que  tous  deox  ne  Font  estim^  en  nuUe  manidre.  Bakac  ne 
pensoit  pas  assez  pour  gouter  un  auteur  qui  pense  beaucoup ;  le 
p^re  Mallebranche  pense  trop  subtilement  pour  s'aocomoder  de 
pens^es  qui  sont  naturelles." 

88.  Xamy.  Dtoonstrationdelasaintettfde  la  religion  cfartftieuie. 

86.  Artaud.     Frefiice  to  the  PensSes  de  Montaigne. 

SI.  Jacq.  Bernard.  Kouvelles  de  la  r^publique  des  lettres. 
Avril,  1701. 

88.  M^oires  pour  rhistoire  des  sciences  et  des  beaux  artL 
Mai  et  juin,  1701. 
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89.  iSSocy  (anon3rme).  Traits  de  ramiti^.  Paris,  Barbin,  1 704 
(p.  148). 

40.  Saint-Bm'ttnofuL  Edit  d* Amsterdam,  1 70^  1 2ina  ((Euvreft 
indices,  tome  iii.  p.  58.     M^nge  curieux,  tomH.  p.  173.) 

41.  Menagiana.    Edit  de  f^ria^  1715  (tome  iii.  p.  102). 

42.  Tessier,  Eloges  des  hommes  iHostres.  Xeyde,  1715,  12iiio. 
(Citations  de  Thoa,  reflexions  de  Tauteur  qui  lapporte  quelques 
jugemens  et  critiques.) 

43.  Bayle.  Dictionnaire.  Edit  de  1720  (tome  i.  p.  852;  tame 
iv.  p.  298(i  et  S025).  It  is  very  remarkable  that  mjle  has  not 
dedicated  a  special  article  to  Montaijpe.  The  same  omission 
is  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  Dietionnatres  of  Moreri,  Chaufepi^ 
and  Prosper  Marchaud. 

44.  Segraisiana.    Edit  de  Paris,  1721  (p.  148). 

45.  Hukiana.    Edit  de  Paris,  1722  (art.  6,  p.  14). 

46.  Niceron,    M^moires  pour  servir,  eto.  ete.  (tome  xvi.^ 

47.  Beeverwyk.  Defense  de  la  m<Sdecine  contre  ies  caiomnies 
de  Montaigne,  dans  Touvrage  intitule :  Efoge  de  la  m^decine  et  de 
la  chirurgie.  Paris^  Rebuff^,  1780,  12mo.  (from  page  30  to 
page  121). 

48.  Catalogue  manuscrit  de  la  Biblioikkque  du  rot,  r6dig4  vers  de 
milieu  du  si^cle  dernier,  (Af^er  mentioning  the  different  editions 
of  the  Essays,  the  judicious  compiler  adds :  **  Ouvrage  surann^, 
estimd,  goute  dans  le  monde,  moins  par  ce  qu'il  a  de  bon  que  pai^ 
ce  qu'il  a  de  mauvais.**) 

49.  Mercure  de  France,  1788.  Projet  de  traduction  en  fran- 
9ais  moderne  des  Essais  de  Montaiffne. 

50.  Crousaz.  Histoire  du  pyrmonisme  ancien  et  moderne. 
La  Haye,  P.  de  Hondt,  1733,  folio  (pa^es  134,  1516). 

51.  Bouhier  (the  president).  La  vie  de  Michel,  seigneur  de 
Montaigne  (first  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  in  1789;  then 
successively  in  tne  Mercure  de  France,  October,  1740;  in  the 
Supplement,  in  4 to.,  published  the  same  year  at  London  ;  in  the 
Eloges  de  quelques  auteurs  fran^ais,  Dijon,  Marteret,  1742,  8vo., 
where  it  it  is  entitled :  Memoires  pour  servir,  etc. ;  in  the  edition  of 
the  Essays,  1 745 ;  and  in  the  subsequent  reprints  of  Coste's  edi- 
tion). 

52.  Scaligerana  secunda.  Articles  Montaigne  and  Goulart. 
(See,  as  to  the  *'  Scaliserana  prima  et  secunda,"  a  curious  note  in 
uie  Repertoire  des  bibliographies  speciales  de  Gahr,  Peignot,  Paris, 
Renouard,  1810.^ 

53.  Montesquieu.  Pens^es  (sur  Ies  modemes).  "  Dans  la  plu- 
part  des  auteurs  je  vois  I'homme  qui  4cnt ;  dans  Montaigne  Thom- 
me  qui  pense." 

54.  Fesselier.  Preface  to  the  **  Esprit  de  Montaigne,  et  ^loge 
historioue  de  cet  auteur."    P<xris,  12mo. 

55.  MarmonteL  (Euvres.  Paris,  Verdi^re,  1825  (tome  i.  pp.  45, 
49,  150,  659 ;  tome  iv.  pages  465,  479,  482). 
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56.  P  Cosie,  Preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Essays,  1 724,  and 
avis  sur  tidkion  de  1 789,  reprinted,  with  modifications,  in  1 745. 

57.  Voltaire,  Discours  k  TAcad^mie. — Lettres  philosophiques 
Qettre  xii.),  preface  de  rficossaise. — Diet,  philos.,  art.  Fran9ai8. — 
Epftre  sur  I'enyie. — Lettre  au  comte  de  Tressan  da  21  aout  1746. 

— Melanges  philosophiques **  Quelle  injustice,  de  dire 

que  Montaigne  n'a  tait  que  commenter  les  aneiens !  II  les  cite  h 
propos,  et  c'est  ce  les  commentateurs  ne  font  pas.  II  pensc,  et  ces 
messieurs  ne  pensent  point ;  il  appuie  ses  pens^es  de  celles  des 
grands  hommes  de  I'antiqult^ ;  il  les  juge ;  il  les  combats ;  il  con- 
verse avec  eux,  avec  son  lecteur,  avec  lui-m§me :  toujours  plein 
d'imagination,  toujours  peintre,  et,  ce  c^ue  j*aime,  sachant  toujours 
douter.  Je  voudrais  bien  savoir,  d'ailleurs,  s'il  a  pris  chez  les 
aneiens  tout  ce  au'il  dit  sur  nos  modes,  sur  nos  usafi:es,  sur  le 
Nouveau  Monde  decouvert  presque  de  son  temps,  surles  guerres 
ciyiles  dont  il  ^tait  le  t^moin,  sur  le  fanatisme  des  deux  sectes  qui 
desolaient  la  France  ?  ** 

58.  J.'J.  Rousseau  often  quotes  Montaigne,  and  more  frequentlj 
avails  himself  of  his  ideas  without  naming  him :  he  answers  some 
of  his  opinions  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Emikj  and  in  the  Confes- 
sionsy  (partie  deuxikne,  livre  x.) 

59.  X>.  /.  C.  B.  (Dom.  Jos.  Cajot,  b^n^dictin),  Les  placiats  de 
M.  J.-J.  Rousseau  sur  T^ucation.  La  Baye^  Paris^  Durand,  1766, 
8vo.  et  12mo.  (from  ps^  119  to  159). 

60.  Tressan,  Voltaire,  in  his  letter  to  the  Comte  de  Tressan, 
warmly  eulogizes  the  author  of  the  Essays,  and  says  on  this  sub- 
ject :  "'  Vous  ne  vous  §tes  pas  assur^ent  tromp^  sur  Montaigne, 

je  vous  remercie  bien,  monsieur,  d'avoir  pris  sa  defense." 

"Je  conserverai  ch^rement  Texemplaire  que  vous  m'avez  fait 
I'honneur  de  m'envoyer ; "  and  M.  ^iot  says,  in  his  Discours  sur 
Montaigne,  that  M.  de  Tressan  wrote  a  dissertation  on  this  subject; 
but  there  is  no  such  piece  in  the  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Comte 
de  Tressan,  published  by  M.  Campenon.  Paris,  Neveu  et  Andr^, 
1822-23,  10  vols. 

61.  Saverien.  Histoire  des  philosophes  modemes  avec  leurs 
portraits  grav^  dans  le  goAt  du  crayon,  d'apr^s  les  dessins  des 
plus  grands  peintres,  par  M.  Saverien,  public  par  Fran9ois,  gra- 
veur.    Paris,  Brunei,  1760,  4to.  4  vols. 

62.  Biblioth^ues  fran^aises  de  Lacroix  du  Maine  et  de  Duver- 
dier^  par  M.  Rigoley  de  Juvigny ;  PaHs^  1772,  4to.  7  vols.  (See 
under  MicheL) 

68.  Dom  de  Vienne,  Dissertation  sur  la  religion  de  Montaigne. 
Bordeaux  et  Paris,  17f8,  8va — Eloge  histonque  de  Michel  de 
Montaigne  et  dissertation  sur  la  religion;  Paris,  1775,  8vo. — 
Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Bordeaux;  Bordeaux,  1771,  4 to.  tome  i. 

64.  The  Spectator,  No.  562.  "Perhaps  the  most  eminent  ego- 
last  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  was  Montaigne.  This  lively 
old  Gascon  has  woven  all  his  bodily  infirmities  into  his  works ; 
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ai;Ld,  after  bavins  spoken  of  the  faults  or  virtaev  of  any  other  map, 
immediately  puisnes  to  the  world  how  it  stands  wiui  himself  in 
that  particular.  Had  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  much  better  man,  though  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
Deen  so  diverting  an  author.  The  title  of  an  Essay  promises,  pei^ 
haps,  a  discourse  on  Virgil  or  Julius  CsBsar,  but  when  you  look 
into  it,  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  more  upon  Monsieur  Montaigne 
than  of  either  of  them.  The  younger  Scaliger,  who  seems  to  have 
been  no  friend  to  this  author,  afler  having  acquainted  the  world 
that  his  father  sold  herrings,  adds :  *  For  my  part,'  says  Montage, 
*  I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white  wines.'  *  What  the  devil  signi- 
fies it  to  the  public/  says  Scaliger,  *•  whether  he  is  a  lover  of  white 
wines  or  of  red  wines  ? ' " 

65.  De  Qu^rhn,  Discours  pr^minaire  du  Journal  du  Voyage 
de  Montaigne. 

66.  TalSert,  Eloge  de  Michel  Montaigne  qui  a  remport^  le 
prix  d'^Ioquence  k  TAcademie  de  Bordeaux  en  1774.  (Printed  in 
the  editions  of  the  Essays  of  1779,  1780,  1789.)  This  Eloge  is 
followed  by  some  interesting  notes. 

67.  Deslandei,  Bdflexions  sur  les  grands  honmiea  qui  sont 
morts  en  plaisantant;  Amsterdam,  1732,  12mo.  (He  cites  Mon- 
taigne at  pages  S,  28,  118^  e^  M^uens.)  ^^L'id^e  de  cet  oavrage," 
aa^  M.  Payen,  **  qui  est  d'une  grand  pauvret^  d'ez^utton,  a  cer- 
tamement  ^t^  foumie  k  Tauteur  par  cette  phrase  de  Montaigne 
qu'il  cite  dans  sa  preface:  Si  festois  faiseur  de  livres  je  ferois  un 
regutre  comment^  de$  morts  diverses»  •  Qui  apprendrait  les  ham- 
me$  h  mourir^  leur  apprendroU  a  vtvre.  Le  registre  ezistait,  maaa 
non  commente,  du  vivant  m^me  de  Montaisne,  car  Jean  Tixier  de 
Ravisi,  plus  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Eawinus  Textor,  et  qui  ^tait 
mort  d^  1524,  a  donn^  dans  son  Offieina  vdpoHus  naium  historia 
une  lon^e  liste  d'un  grand  nombre  de  noms  dlionimes  classes  en 
trente-six  cha^itres  dont  chacun  comprend  une  cause  pardculi^re 
de  mort ;  ainsi :  De  iis  qui  podagra  mortui ;  de  iis  qui  aquis  sub- 
mersi  interierunt ;  de  iis  qm  iii  iatrinis  perierunt ;  de  gaudio  et 
risa  mortuis ;  de  iis  qui  in  actu  venereo  mortui ;  de  iis  qui  siti  ac 
fiune  perierunt,  etc.  Fby.  k  I'ouvrage  cit^  Edition  de  Bale^  1553, 
in-4,  de  la  page  509  k  596. — Plusieurs  autres  ouvrages  ont  ^t^ 
composes  dans  le  m6me  sens.  Valere  Maxime  a  consacr^  le  chap, 
xii.  du  livre  is.  k  qoelques  exemples  de  morts  remarquables  (ae 
mortibus  non  vulgaribus) ;  on  a  pnbli^  k  PariSf  en  1772,  chez 
Moutard,  un  ouvrage  en  2  vol.  in-12,  intituM :  Dernien  sentiments 
des  plus  Ulnstres  peraonnagea  oondamn^s  k  mort,  lequel  est  at- 
tribu^  par  M.  Barbier  aux  abb^  Sabatier  et  de  Verteuil,  et  qne 
Sabatier,  dans  ses  articles  in^dits,  aifctribue  k  Tabb^  PreforL  n  a 
paru  en  1818,  k  Paris,  chez  A.  Emery,  un  ouvrage  8vo.|  sans 
nom  d'auteur  (Leon  Thiesae),  sous  ce  titre :  Les  demiers  moments 
des  plus  granos  hommes  frangais  condamn^  k  mort  pour  d^ts 
politaques. — ^Le  prafeneur  Deijgenettes  a  fait  paratlre  en  1888,  un 
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ouvrage  intitule :  Etudes  snr  le  genre  de  mort  des  bomtnes  illas- 
tres  de  Plotarque  et  des  empereurs  romains. — On  pent  rap- 
procher  les  ouvrages  suivants  de  ceux  qui  pr^cfedent,  car  la  mort 
est  au  nombre  des  accidents  dont  on  y  trouve  le  r^cit :  ainsi  Boc- 
eace  a  ^crit  un  llTre,  De  casilms  virorum,  acfceminarum  iUtistriumy 
qui  a  4t6  plusieurs  fois  tradnit  en  fran^ais  sous  les  titres  de :  La 
Ituyne  des  nobles  hommes  et  femmes,  Lyon,  1483  ;  le  livre  des  cas 
des  nobles  bommes  et  f($mmes  malheureux,  Paris,  1488;  des 
Nobles  malbeureux,  Parw,  1494 ;  Trait^s  des  m^saventures  des 
personages  signals,  Paris,  1578,  etc.  La  liste  commence  k  Adam 
et  £ve  et  s'arr6te  k  Jean  de  France.  On  attribue  k  Georges 
Chntelain  Touvrage  intitule :  le  Temple  Jehan  Boccace  de  la 
Kuyue  d'aulciins  nobles  malbeureux  fait  par  Georges  son  imita- 
teur,  Paris,  Galiot  Duprd,  1517,  in-foL,  gotbique;  voy.  I'extrait 
qu'en  donne  M.  Bucbon  dans  la  notice  qu  il  a  plac^e  k  la  tSte  de 
son  Edition  de  Georges  Cbatelain  du  rantb^on  Litt^raire. — P. 
Bciiel  de  Gauhertin  est  auteur  d'un  ouvrage  qui  a  pour  titre :  Les 
Tragiques  accidents  des  bonmies  illustres  depuis  le  premier  si^cle 
jusqu'a  present,  1619,  12mo.  la  liste  commence  par  Abel  et  finit 
au  cbevalier  de  Guise,  etc.'' 

68.  Ladvocat  (J,  B,),  Dictionnaire  bistorique  et  bibliograpbie 
portatif  (art.  Montaigne). 

69.  Chaudon  (JL.  At.)  et  F.  A.  DeUtndine.  Nouveau  dictionnaire 
historioue  (article  Montaigne), 

70.  Feller  (F.  X).  Dictionnaire  bistorique  H'article  Montaigne). 

71.  Dictionnaire  bistorique  et  bibliograptiiqne  portatif,  par 
L.  G.  P.     Paris,  Hocquart,  1815,  8vo. 

72.  PatUmy  (Marquis  de).  M^lan^es  tirds  d'une  grande  biblio- 
th^ue.  Tome  xv.,  vol.  P.  de  la  collection.  Tome  12  de  la  lec- 
ture des  livrcs  fran9ais,  suite  de  la  buiti^me  partie.  A  long  article 
is  bere  app^priated  to  Montaigne,  and  concludes  witb  a  list  of 
expressions  m  common  use  at  tbe  present  time  wbicb  society  owes 
to  our  Essayist,  and  anotber  list  of  tbose  wbicb  be  bazarded,  but 
wbicb  did  not  succeed. 

78.  Lacomhe  de  Prezel  (anonyme).  Dictionnaure  de  portraits 
historiques,  anecdotes,  et  traits  remarquables  des  bommes  illustres. 
Paris,  Lacomhe,  1 768,  8vo.,  8  vols,  (article  Montaigne.) 

74.  Sahatier  de  Castres.  Les  trois  si^-les  de  notre  litt^ratun-. 
Paris,  Ouejffier,  1772,  8vo.,  8  vols,  (article  Montaigne.) 

75.  Bret     Discours  pr^liminaire  des  oeuvres  de  Moli^re. 

76.  Titon  du  Tillet,  Essai  sur  les  bonneurs  et  sur  les  monu- 
ments accord^s  aux  illustres  savants  pendant  la  suite  des  si^cles 
Paris,  1784,  12mo.,  pa^  866  and  444. 

77.  De  la  Dixmene,  Eloge  analytique  et  bistorique  de 
Micbel  Montaigne,  suivi  de  notes,  d'observations  sur  la  caract^re 
de  son  style  et  le  g^nie  de  notre  langue,  et  d'un  dialogue  entre 
Montaigne,  Bayle  et  J.-J.  Rousseau.  Amsterdam  et  P<tri8,  1 781, 
8vo. 

VOL.  IV.  88 
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78.  Ponce.  Les  illastres  Fran9ai8,  on  Tableaux  bistoriques  det 
j^fands  homines  de  la  France.    Paris,  1790,  1816. 

79.  Diderot.  Article  Pyrrhonisme  de  r£ncyciop4die ;  Pbiloso- 
phie  ancienne  et  modeme,  1798,  torn.  iii.  page  481. — Fens^es 
philosophiques.  "  L'Ignoi*aDce  et  VincuriosUe  sont  deux  oreilleiu 
K)rt  doux ;  mais  pour  les  trouver  tels,  il  faut  avoir  la  t4te  aussi 
bien  &ite  que  Montaigne." 

80.  La  Harpe.  Cours  de  litterature,  ^ition  by  DeterviUe, 
1818,  8yo.  (Introduction  an  diseours  sur  I'^tat  des  lettrps  en 
Kurope,  etc.,  torn.  v.  p.  38. — Appendice,  on  Nouveaux  ^lair- 
citisements  sur  i'histoire  ancienne,  tome  iii.  page  398;  Ire  parde, 
Uv.  a,  chap.  L,  sur  Plutarjiue,  tome  iv.  page  304.)  "  Montaigxb 
^tait  sans  doute  un  esprit  d'une  trempc  fort  superieure ;  ses  con- 
naissances  etaient  plus  ^tendues  et  mienx  dig^r^es  que  celles  de 
Rabelais :  aussi  se  proposart-il  un  objet  Ixen  plus  releve  et  plus 
difficile  k  atteindre.  Ce  ne  fut  pas  la  satire  des  vices  et  des  abus 
de  son  terns,  attaqu^s  d^jk  de  tous  cdt^s,  ce  fut  Thomme  tout  entier, 
et  tel  qull  est  partout,  qu'il  voulut  examiner  en  s'examinant  lui- 
mdme.  II  avait  voyag^  et  beaucoup  lu ;  mais  il  fondit  son  Erudi- 
tion dans  sa  philosophie.  Apr^  avoir  EcoutE  les  aneittos  et  les 
moderne-s,  il  se  demanda  ce  qu'il  en  pensait ;  Tentretien  fut  assez 
long,  et  il  y  avait  en  efiet,  de  quoi  parler  long-tems.  Avouon» 
d'abord  les  d^auts :  c'est  par  Ik  qu'il  £EUit  commencer  avec  les 
gens  qu'on  aime,  afin  des  louer  en  suite  plus  k  son  aise.  Sa  dic- 
tion est  incorrecte,  mdme  pour  le  terns,  quoiqu'il  ait  donnd  k  la 
langue  des  expressions  et  des  tournures  qu'eUe  a  gardees  comme 
de  vieilles  richesses ;  il  abuse  de  la  liberte  de  converser,  et  perd 
de  vue  le  point  do  la  question  dtablie ;  il  cite  de  memoire,  et  fait 
des  applications  fausses  ou  forcEes  de  plus  d'un  passage ;  il  resserre 
trop  les  bornes  de  nos  conceptions  sur  plusieurs  objets  que, 
depuis  lui,  I'experience  et  la  reflexion  n'ont  pas  trouves  inacces- 
sibles.  Tels  sont,  je  crois,  les  rcproches  qu'on  peut  lui  faire ;  ils 
sont  effaces  par  les  Eloges  qu'on  lui  doiL  Comme  Ecrivain,  il  a 
imprimE  k  la  langue  une  sorte  d'Energie  famili^re  qu'elle  n'avait 
pas  avant  lui,  et  qui  ne  s'est  point  us^e,  par  ce  qu'elle  tient  k  celle 
lies  sentimens  et  des  pensees,  et  qu'elle  ne  s'eioigne  pas,  comme 
dans  Ronsard,  du  g^nie  de  notre  ididme.  Comme  philosophe,  il  a 
peint  I'homme  tel  qull  est,  sans  I'cmbellir  avec  complaisance,  et 
sans  le  defigurer  avec  misanthropie.  Ses  ecrita  ont  un  carac- 
t^re  de  bonne  foi  qui  leur  est  particulier ;  ce  n'est  pas  un  livre 
qu'on  lit,  c'est  une  conversation  qu'on  ^oute.  H  persuade  d'au- 
tant  plus  qu'il  parait  moins  enseigner.  II  parle  souvent  de  lui, 
mais  de  mani^re  k  vous  occuper  de  vous;  il  n'est  ni  vain,  ni 
ennuyeux,  ni  hypocrite,  trois  choses  tr^  difficiies  k  i^viter  quand 
on  se  met  soi-mime  en  sc^ne  dans  ses  ecrits.  II  n'est  jamais  sec ; 
son  ame  ou  son  caract^re  est  partout ;  et  quelle  foule  d'id^es  sor 
tour  les  sujets !  Quel  tr^sor  de  bon  sens  I  Qua  de  confidences 
oil  son  histoire  est  aussi  celle  du  lecteur !     Heureux  qui  retrou- 
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▼era  la  sienne  propre  dans  ce  chapitre  sur  I'amiti^,  qai  a  iimnofr- 
tallse  le  nom  de  Pami  de  Montaigne !  Sea  Essais  sont  le  livre  de 
tons  ceux  qui  lisent,  et  mdme  de  tous  cenx  qui  ne  lisent  pas*" 

81.  Mareehal  (Sylv.).  Dictioanaire  des  Ath^es.  (This  author 
reckons  Montaigne  among  the  class  of  men  who  figure  in  his 
work.) 

82.  Mankewr.  Ann^e  1800,  Na  7  ^7  vend^nmire,  an  ix.).  Arret 
of  the  prefect  of  the  d^partement  de  la  Gironde  {ThUbaudeau) 
permitting  the  remoral  of  the  body  of  Montaigne  from  the  church 
of  the  ci-devant  Feuillants  to  the  salle  des  Monuments^  and  requir- 
ing this  ceremonial  to  be  observed. 

83.  Monkeur.  Ann^  1800,  No.  9.  Under  the  head  Fetes  de 
Vanniversaire  de  la  fondation  de  la  r^publique  are  the  details  of 
what  passed  at  the  ceremony. 

84.  P.  La  Montagne.  Discours  prononc^  dans  la  c^r^monie  de 
la  trandation  des  cendres  de  Michel  Montaigne,  ler  venddmiaire 
an  ix.  Bordeaux^  1801,  8vo.  (The  Baron  Pierre  de  la  Mon- 
tagne, membre  de  VAcad^mie  des  sciences  et  belles-leitres  de  Bor- 
deauxy  was  at  this  time  also  Professeyar  de  belles-lettres  a  I'dcole 
centrale.) 

85.  Bastide.  "  On  a  vu,"  says  M.  Payen,  "  k  Toccasion  de 
I'ddition  des  Essais  de  18*22,  que  cet  auteur  s'^tait  beaucoup  oc- 
cupy de  Montaigne ;  on  trouve  dans  les  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie 
de  Berlin  une  faible  partie  de  ses  travaux  philologiques  sur  les 
Essais.  Quoiqu'on  Use  en  tdte  d'un  article:  *£ssai  d'un  Mon- 
taigne modern^,'  il  ne  s'y  trouve  rien  de  sa  traduction.  Ses 
observations  grammaticales  et  critiques  sur  Montaigne  ou  k  son 
occasion  sont  ins^r^es  dans  les  volumes  public  k  Berlin,  8vo.  en 
1799^  1800,  1801,  qui  renferment  les  travaux  des  ann^es  1796, 
1797,  I798»  1799,  1800.  Bastide  avait  d^j&  entretenu  la  m^me 
Academic  de  son  Montaigne  modeme,  dans  son  discours  de  r^ 
ception,  en  1 792." 

86.  Dessessarts  (N.  L.  M.\  Les  si^cles  litt^raires  de  la  France. 
Paris,  1801,  8vo.,  article  Montaisne. 

87.  Naigeon,  A  note  upon  Montaigne,  and  the  article  Pyiv 
rhonisme  of  Diderot ;  the  two  prefEMses  of  the  edition  of  1802,  and 
the  notes  to  the  same  edition. 

88.  Vernier,  Notices  et  observations  pour  preparer  et  faciliter 
la  lecture  des  Essais  de  Montaigne.  Paris,  Testu  et  Delaunayy 
1810,  8vo.  2  vols. 

89.  Chenier  (M,  /.).  Tableau  historique  de  la  litt^rature  fran- 
9aise  (chap.  ii.). 

90.  Bemadau,  Letter,  dated  14  July,  1789,  in  the  Journal 
gefieral  de  France,  Na  136;  12  November,  1789. — Aniiauit^ 
Bordelaises. — Bordeaux,  Moreau,  1797.  (Maison  natale  de  Mon- 
taigne, p.  243 ;  Manuscrit  de  Montaigne,  p.  367  ;  Mausol^e  de 
Montaigne,  p.  362.) — Annales  politique?,  litt^raires  et  statistiques 
de  Bordeaux,  divis^es  en  cinq  parties,  formant  ensemble  un  corps 
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complet  de  recberches  chronologiques,  pour  servir  k  lliistoirc 
ancienne  et  moderne  de  cette  ville,  depuis  sa  fondation  jusqu'en 
1802. — Bordeaux  J  Moreau,  1803.  The  preface  mentions  that  the 
fifth  part  contains  an  Ana  inedit  de  Montaigney  and  describes  a 
circumstance  relative  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  premier  des  phUoso- 
phes  franfais. 

91.  PalissoL  M^moires  pour  servir  ^  rhistoire  de  notre  littdra- 
ture. — Paris^  Colas,  1809  (art.  Montaigne). 

92.  Bourdic-Viot  (Marie- Henriette  Payan  de  I'Etang  de).  Eloge 
de  Montaigne. — Paris,  Pougens,  an  viii. 

93.  Lemercier  (N^pomuc&ne),  successor  to  Naigeon  in  the 
Academie  fran^aise.  Discours  de  reception  prononc^  le  5  sept 
1810  (pages  14,  15). 

94.  vUlemain.  Eloge  de  Montwgne.  Discours  qui  a  rem- 
port^  le  prix  d'^loquence,  d^cem€  par  la  classe  de  la  langue  et 
de  la  litt^rature  n'an9aises  de  I'lnstitut;  Paris,  Firmin  Didoty 
1812, 4to.  et  8yo.  46  pp.  (Printed  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  by 
Froment.)  "  Dans  tons  les  si^*les  ou  Tesprit  homain  se  perfec- 
tionne  par  la  culture  des  arts,  on  voit  naitre  des  hommes  supen- 
eurs,  qui  re<^oivent  la  lumi^'re  et  la  repandent,  et  vont  plus  loin  que 
leurs  contemporains,  en  suivant  les  m^mes  traces.  Quelq^ue  choae 
de  plus  rare,  c'est  un  g^nie  qui  ne  doive  rien  k  son  si^cle,  ou 
plutdt  qui,  malgr^  son  si^cle,  par  la  seule  force  de  sa  pens^,  se 
place,  de  lui-memc,  k  c6t^  des  ^rivains  les  plus  parfaits,  nes  daus 
les  temps  les  plus  polis;  tel  est  Montaigne.  Penseur  profond, 
sous  le  r6gne  du  p^antisme,  auteur  brillant  et  ingdnieux  dans  une 
langue  iniorme  et  grossi^re,  il  ^rit  avec  le  secours  de  sa  raison  et 
des  anciens :  son  ouvrage  reste,  et  iait  seul  toute  la  gloire  litt^raire 
d'une  nation ;  et  lorsque,  apres  de  longues  ann^es,  sous  les  aus- 
pices de  quelques  g^nies  sublimes,  qui  s'^Iancent  h  la  fois,  arrive 
enfin  Ta^  du  bon  ^iit  et  du  talent,  cet  ouvrage.  Ions  temps 
unique,  demeure  toujours  original;  et  la  France,  enrichie  tout 
k  coup  de  tant  de  bnllantes  merveilles,  ne  sait  refroidir  son  ad- 
miration pour  ces  antiques  et  naives  beauts.  Un  sifecle  noo- 
veau  succdde,  aussi  fameux  que  le  pr^c^ent,  plus  dclair^  pent- 
^tre,  plus  exerc^  kjuger,  plus  difficile  k  satisfaire,  parce  qu'il 
peut  comparer  davantage :  cette  second  epreuve  n'est  pas  moins 
favorable  k  la  gloire  de  Montaigne.  On  I'entend  mieux,  on  Timit^ 
plus  hardiment ;  il  sert  k  rei^unir  la  litt^rature,  qui  commen^ait 
a  s'epuiser;  il  inspire  nos  plus  iUustres  ecrivains;  et  ce  philo- 
sophe  du  si6cle  de  Charles  IX.  semble  fait  pour  instruire  le  dix- 
huitieme  si&cle.  Quel  est  ce  prodigieux  m^rite  qui  survit  aux 
variations  du  langage,  aux  changement  des  Moeurs.  C'est  le  na- 
turel  et  la  v^ri^ :  voiUt  le  charme  qui  ne  peut  vieiller.  La 
grandeur  des  id^,  Tartifice  du  style  ne  suffisent  pas  pour  qu'un 
dcrivain  plaise  toujours :  et  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  de  si^'le  en 
di^'le,  et  k  de  longs  intervalles,  que  le  gout  change,  et  que  lev 
ouvi-ages  epreuvent  des  fortunes  diverses :  daus  la  vie  m^me  de 
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rhomme,  il  est  un  p^riode  oikj  d^tromp^  de  ce  monde  id^al  quo 
ies  passions  fonrmaient  antour  de  nous,  ne  sachant  plus  excuser 
des  illusions  qui  ne  se  retrouvent  plus  dans  nos  coeurs,  perdant 
I'enthousiasme  avec  la  jeunesse,  et  r^duits  k  ne  plus  aimer  que  la 
raison,  nous  devenons  moins  sensibles  aux  plus  ^lantes  beauty 
de  Teloquence  et  de  la  po^ie.  Mais  qui  pourrait  se  lasser  d'un 
Hvre  de  bonne  foy  ^rit  par  un  homme  de  gdnie  ?  Ces  ^pan- 
chemens  familiers  de  Tauteur,  ces  r^viSlations  inattendues  sur  de 
grands  objets  et  sur  des*  bagatelles,  en  donnant  k  ses  ecrits  la 
forme  d*une  longue  confidence,  font  disparattre  la  peine  l^g^re 
que  Ton  ^proave  k  lire  un  ouvrage  de  moral.  On  croit  converser ; 
et  commc  la  conversation  est  piquante  et  variee,  c^ue  sou  vent  nous 
y  venons  k  notre  tour,  que  celui  qui  nous  instruit  a  soin  de  uous 
r^pdter,  Ce  n^est  pas  icy  ma  doctrine^  c'est  mon  dtude,  nous  avoue 
ses  faiblesses,  pour  nous  convaincre  des  ndtres,  et  nous  corrige  sans 
nous  humilier,  Jamais  on  ne  se  laisse  de  Tentretien." 

95.  Jay,  Tableau  litt^raire  de  la  France  pendant  le  I8e  si^cle ; 
Paris,  1810,  8vo.  (pa^es  8,  81,  83,  93).— Eloge  de  Montaigne. 
Diseours  qui  a  obtenu  T'accessit,  etc. ;  Paris,  Delaunay,  1812,  8vo. 
Printed  also  in  the  editions  of  the  Essays  by  Desoer. 

**  Placd  dans  une  ^poc^ue  oiX  le  peuple  fran^aise,  instrument 
d'ananihie  entre  Ies  mains  de  quelques  chefs  ambitieux,  confon- 
dait  la  religion  avec  le  fanatisme,  et  la  liberty  avec  la  licence, 
Montaigne,  calme  au  milieu  de  Tagitation  s^n^rale,  forme  avec 
tout  son  si&cle  un  contraste  frappant  Les  scenes  de  violence,  Ies 
actes  de  rebellion,  dont  il  est  temoin,  raffermissent  dans  son  coeur 
ces  sentimens  de  justice  et  de  loyaut^,  dont  Toubli  funeste  est  la 
honte  et  le  fl^au  des  peuples.  Tandis  que  la  France,  tenant 
d'une  part  k  la  barbane  par  des  habitudes  s^culaires,  de  Tautre 
k  la  civilization  par  des  id^es  nouvelles,  hdsite  entre  ces  deux 
forces  oppos^es  it  devance  son  si^le,  observe  tout  sans  preven- 
tion, ju^e  tout  sans  partiality,  et  done  d'une  raison  superieure 
afiVanchit  sa  pens^e  de  la  vieille  tyrannie  de  I'^cole ;  et  de  la 
ilireur  aveugle  des  innovations.  Cependant  I'iutoMrance  des 
sectes,  Torguieul  du  faux  savoir  se  rdunissent  pour  prot^ger  les 
anciennes  erreurs ;  Tesprit  humain  se  consume  en  efllorts  steriles ; 
plus  on  s'dcarte  du  vrai,  plus  on  croit  avancer  vers  la  vdrit<S.  Mon- 
taigne seul  se  s^pare  de  lafoxUe,  et  pdn^tre  dans  les  routes  aban- 
donndes  de  la  sagesse  ;  il  y  pdn^tre  k  Taide  du  doute,  non  de  ce 
pyrrhonisme  insensd  qui  se  ddtruit  lui-m§me  en  voulant  tout 
ddtruire,  mais  du  doute  de  la  raison  qui  nait  de  la  lumi^re,  et  la 
produit  k  son  tour.  Montaigne  consulte  les  livres;  il  y  trouve 
quelques  vdrit^  mortes  ensevelies  sous  un  amas  d'erreurs ;  il  in- 
terroge  ses  contemporains ;  la  voix  du  prejugd  lui  repond:  alors 
se  repliant  sur  lui-mdme,  il  observe  la  marche  des  passions,  en 
etudie  les  mouvemens  dans  son  propre  coeur,  cherche  k  demeler 
en  lui,  et  autour  de  lui,  ce  qui  est  Touvrage  de  Tart,  et  ce  qui 
appartient  k  la  nature.    II  soumet  tout  k  rexamen,  les  tempe, 
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lea  bommee,  et  lea  choses.  Enfin,  ^lair^  par  I'experience  et  la 
invitation,  d^sabni^  des  cfaim^res  qni  nooB  font  ooblier  la  Tie,  il 
oommence  avec  lui-mdme  cet  entretien  sublime  oik  le  gi^nie  eat 
simple  et  sans  art  comme  la  v^rit^ ;  ou  le  coeur  de  Thoinme  est 
mis  pour  la  premiere  foia  h  d^couvert ;  ou  ae  tronyent  lea  gi^rmes 
dea  grandea  conceptiona  dont  le  d^velopement  doit  honorer  plu- 
aaeura  si^clea." 

96.  J.  Droz.  Eloffe  de  Montaigne.  Paris,  F.  IHdat,  1812.  To 
which  the  Classe  de  la  langve  et  de  la  litt&alure  Jran^aises  de  rin- 
stUut  awarded  a  medal,  since  inserted  by  M.  Draz  in  hia  Essai  ftur 
CArt  Wetre  heureux,  where  he  has  added  some  fresh  notes,  and 
modified  the  old  ones. 

97.  Da  Roure  (le  marquis,  anonyme).  Eloge  de  Mootajsne. 
Diacoura  qui  a  obtenu  nne  mention  nonorable,  etc.  PariSf  Fain, 
1812,  8vo. 

98.  J.  Dutens.  Eloge  de  Montaigne.  Discours  qui  a  obtenu 
une  mention  honorable,  etc. ;  Peons,  P,  Didat  et  Favre,  1818,  8yo. 

99.  Biot  (de  Tlnstitut,  anonjmo).  Montaigne.  Discours  qui  a 
obtenu  une  mention,  etc. ;  Paris,  Michaud,  1812,  8yo. 

100.  /.  V,  Leclerc,  Eloge  de  measire  Michel,  seigneur  de  Mon* 
taigne,  etc. ;  Paris,  Auguste  Delalain,  1812,  8Ta  Reprinted  in 
the  edition  of  the  Essays  of  thia  author,  1826. 

101.  Victorin  Fabre,  Eloge  de  Michel  de  Montaigne ;  Paris, 
Maradan,  1812,  Svo. 

102.  Vincens  (Emile).  Eloge  de  Michel  de  Montdgne  am 
B*a  pas  concouru  pour  le  pnx  de  Tlnatitut  Paris,  Fantin, 
1812,  8yo. 

103.  F,  Guizot,  Annales  de  TVucation.  Paris,  Lenormant, 
tome  iii.  1812,  8vo.     (pp.  65,  129,  198,  257.) 

104.  Maztire  (F.  A,  J.).  Eloge  de  Montaigne ;  Angers,  Mame, 
1^14,  8vo.  51  pages. 

105.  Francis  de  Neufchftteau.  Easu  sur  lea  meilleura  ouvragea 
Merita  en  prose  dans  la  Uingue  fran^aiae.    Paris,  1816,  8to. 

106.  Kloi  Johanneau.  Preface  to  the  edition  of  Lefi^vre,  1818, 
and  the  notea  to  thia  edition. 

107.  Labouderie  (M.  Tabb^,  anonyme).  Le  Chriatianisme  de 
Montaigne,  ou  Pena^ea  de  ce  grand  honmie  aur  la  religion  ;  Paris, 
Demonville,  1819,  8vo. 

108.  Amaury-DuvaL  Preface  to  the  Collection  dea  Moralistes 
francais ;  Life  of  Montaigne  et  notice  sur  lea  principalea  Vitiona 
dea  Esaaia,  in  the  edition  of  Chaaaeriau  ;   1820. 

109.  Genee  (J,  B,  M.).  Article  Montaigne,  in  the  Biographie 
univeraelle. 

110.  Jccmographie  instructive,  8vo.,  article  Montaigne. 

111.  Charles  Nodier,  Questiona  de  litt^rature  legale, du  plagiat, 
de  la  aupposition  d'auteurs,  dea  aupercheries  qui  ont  rapport  aux 
livrea,  deuxi^me  Vition ;  Paris,  Roret,  1828,  8vo.  Where  the 
author  points  out  a  variety  of  paaaagea  and  opinions  taken,  without 
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acknowledffmenty  from  Montaigne  by  Corneille,  Voltaire,  J.  B. 
Rousseau,  Pasoal,  &c.  M^langlis  tir^  d'une  petite  bibUoth^ue. 
Parisy  1829. 

112.  Laurentie.    Notice  sur  *'  Tesprit  de  MonUdgne,"  1829. 

113.  Peyronnel  (comte  de).  Notice  sur  Montaigne,  in  the  Plu- 
tarque  fran9ab ;  Paris^  1834,  large  8va  (dated  from  the  Chateau 
de  Ham,  Sept  1834.) 

114.  Encyclopedie  methodique,  Histoire  (tom.  iii.  1788),  art. 
Montaigne  et  Encyclop^diana. 

115.  London.  Galerie  historique  des  hommes  lea  plus  cel^bres. 
Paris,  1806,  12ma  (tome  8.) 

116.  Le  Comte  de  la  Platriere^  Galerie  uuiyerBelle,  etc.  PariM, 
BaiUy,  1787,  4to.,  wt  Montaigne. 

117.  Satge  Bordes.  Jugements  sur  les  meilleurs  ^rivains  an- 
ciens  et  modernes.    Paris,  1812,  12ma 

118.  /.  A.  C.  Buchon.  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Montaigne,  in  the 
edition  of  the  works  of  this  author,  in  the  Pantheon  Litteraire. 

"  On  trouve,**  says  M.  Payen,  *'  dans  la  Gironde^  Revue  de  Bor- 
deaux, f^vrier  1834,  9e  livraison,  un  article  intitule  Installation  de 
Michel  Montaigne,  maire  de  Bordeaux,  et  Tediteur  fait  pr^c^er  ce 
recit  d'une  note  sign^e  G.  ainsi  con^ue :  ^^  II  y  a  quelques  ann^ee 
que  des  ma^ns  en  travaillant  &  une  maison  autrefois  habitue  par 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  au  coin  de  I'impasse  des  Minimettes,  k  Bor- 
deaux, d^couvrirent  sous  une  poutre  un  manuscrit  renferm^  dans 
une  cassette  de  bois  de  cypres.  C'<^tait  vraisemblablement  le  jour- 
nal in^dit  d'un  ancien  serviteur  de  Tauteur  des  Essais,  lequel  avait 
sans  doute  habite  avec  lui  cette  maison,  dont  la  facade  gothique  a 
et^  d(Struite  demi^rement,  etc."  M.  Aim^  Martin,  h,  Tobligeance 
duquel  je  dois  d'avoir  eu  connaissance  de  cette  pi^ce,  est  convain<^u 
que  c'est  un  pastiche,  et  je  crois  qu'il  ne  pent  y  avoir  aucun  doute 
k  cet  ^ard.  L'auteur  a  pris  textuellement  dans  les  fissais,  les  dis- 
cours  et  les  reflexions  ^vl'H  prdte  k  Montaigne  dans  le  cours  de 
cette  solennite,  et  cette  circonstance  seule  suffirait  pour  d^montrer 
la  supercherie. 

There  appeared  in  1823,  at  Paris,  Delaunay,  8va,  anonymously 
a  volume  entitled  Montaigne  aux  Champs  Elysdes,  consisting  of 
eight  dialogues  in  verse,  and  in  which  our  Essayist  successively 
converses  with  Democritus,  Rabelais,  &c. 

119.  Du^ald  Stewart,  Enc.  Brit.  1824.  ^'  At  the  head  of  the 
French  writers  who  contributed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Montaigne  may,  I 
apprehend,  be  justly  placed.  Properly  speaking,  he  belongs  to  a 
period  somewhat  earlier ;  but  his  tone  of  tJiinking  and  of  writing 
classes  him  much  more  naturally  with  his  successors,  than  with  any 
French  author  who  had  appeaml  before  him. 

*^  In  assigning  to  Montaigne  so  distinguished  a  rank  in  the  hi»- 
tory  of  modern  philosophy,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  leave  entirely 
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out  of  the  account  what  constitutes  (and  justly  constitutes^  to  the 
generality  of  readers  the  principal  charm  of  his  Essays,  tne  good- 
nature, humanity,  and  unaffected  sensibility,  which  so  irresistibly 
attach  us  to  his  character, — ^lendin?,  it  must  be  owned,  but  too 
oflen  a  fascination  to  his  talk,  when  he  cannot  be  reiommonded  as 
the  safest  companion.  Nor  do  I  lay  much  stress  u^n  the  invitinff 
frankness  and  vivacity  with  which  he  unbosoms  himself  about  sm 
his  domestic  habits  and  concerns ;  and  which  render  his  book  so 
expressive  a  portrait,  not  only  of  the  author,  but  of  the  Gascon 
country  gentlemen,  two  hundred  years  ago.  I  have  in  view  chiefly 
the  minuteness  and  good  faith  of  his  details  concerning  his  own 
personal  qualities,  both  intellectual  and  moral  The  only  study 
which  seems  ever  to  have  engaged  his  attention  was  that  of  man  ; 
and  for  this  he  was  singularly  fitted,  by  a  rare  combination  of  that 
talent  for  observation  which  belongs  to  men  of  the  world,  with 
those  habits  of  abstracted  reflection  which  men  of  the  world  ha%  e 
commonly  so  littie  disposition  to  cultivate.  *■  I  study  myself,'  says 
he,  '  more  than  any  other  subject  This  is  my  metaphysic ;  this 
my  natural  philosophy.*  He  has  accordingly  produced  a  work 
unique  in  its  Kind ;  valuable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  an  authentic 
record  of  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  human  nature,  but 
more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding  up  a  mirror  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual, if  he  does  not  see  his  own  image,  will  at  least  occasionally 
perceive  so  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  it  as  can  scarcely  fail  to 
invite  his  curiosity  to  a  more  careful  review  of  himself.  In  this 
respect,  Montaigne's  writings  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  what 
painters  call  slwiies ;  in  other  words,  of  those  slight  sketches  which 
were  originally  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  artist,  but 
which  on  that  account,  are  the  more  likely  to  be  use&l  in  develc^ 
ing  the  germs  of  similar  endowments  in  cihers." 

120.  Hazlitt  Comic  Writers,  ^^The  Essayists  are,  if  not  moral 
philosophers,  moral  historians,  and  that's  better ;  or  if  tiiey  are  both, 
they  found  the  one  character  upon  the  other ;  their  premises  pre- 
cede their  conclusions,  and  we  put  faith  in  their  testimony,  for  we 
know  that  it  is  true. 

*'*'  Montaigne  was  the  firstperson  who  led  the  way  to  this  kind  of 
writing  in  the  modems.  His  great  merit  was  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  had  the  courage  to  say  as  an  author 
what  he  felt  as  a  man ;  and,  as  courase  is  generally  the  effect  of 
conscious  strength,  he  was,  probably,  led  to  do  so  by  the  richness, 
truth,  and  force  of  his  own  obser\'ations  on  books  and  men.  He 
was,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  man  of  original  mind ;  that  is,  he  had  the 
power  of  looking  at  things  for  himself,  or  as  they  really  were,  in- 
stead of  i)lindly  trusting  to,  and  fondly  repeating,  what  others  told 
him  that  they  were.  In  taking  up  his  pen,  he  did  not  set  up  for  a 
philosopher,  wit,  orator,  or  moralist ;  but  he  became  all  these  by 
merely  daring  to  tell  us  whatever  passed  through  his  mind,  in  its 
naked  simplicity  and  force,  that  he  thought  any  way  worth  commu- 
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nicating.  He  inquires  what  liimian  life  is,  and  has  been,  to  show 
what  it  ought  to  be ;  and,  in  treating  of  men  and  manners,  he 
qpoke  of  them  as  he  fbund  them,  not  according  to  preconceived 
notions  and  abstract  doemas ;  and  began  by  teaching  us  what  he 
himself  was.  In  eriticizmg  1  ooks  ho  did  not  compare  them  with 
rules  and  systems,  but  told  us  what  he  saw  to  like  or  dislike  in  them. 
He  was,  in  a  word,  the  first  author  who  was  not  a  book-maker,  and 
who  wrote,  not  to  make  converts  of  others  to  established  creeds 
and  prejudices,  but  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  things. 
In  this  respect  we  know  not  which  to  be  most  charmed  with,  &e 
author  or  the  man. 

*^  There  is  an  inexpressible  frankness  and  sincerity,  as  well  as 
power,  in  what  he  wntes.  There  is  no  attempt  at  imposition  or 
concealment,  no  juggling  tricks  or  solemn  mouthing,  no  laboured 
attempts  at  proving  himself  always  in  tlie  right,  and  everybody  else 
in  the  wron^ ;  he  says  what  is  uppermost,  lays  open  what  floats  at 
the  top,  or  lies  at  the  bottom,  of  his  mind,  and  deserves  Pope's 
character  of  him,  where  he  professes  to 


■  Pour  oat  all  as  plain 


pla 
Mo 


As  downright  Shippen,  or  tin  old  Montaigne.* 

"  He  does  not  converse  with  us  like  a  pedagogue  with  his  pupil, 
whom  he  wishes  to  make  as  great  a  blocknead  as  himself,  but  like  a 
philosopher  and  friend,  who  has  passed  through  life  with  thought 
and  observation,  and  is  willing  to  enable  others  to  pass  through  it 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  A  writer  of  this  stamp,  I  confess,  ap- 
pears to  me  as  much  superior  to  a  common  bookworm  as  a  library 
of  real  books  is  superior  to  a  mere  bookcase,  painted  and  lettered 
on  the  outside  with  the  names  of  celebrated  works.  As  he  was 
the  first  to  attempt  this  new  way  of  writing,  so  the  same  strong 
natural  impulse,  which  prompted  the  undertaking,  carried  him  to 
the  end  of  his  career.  The  same  force  and  honesty  of  mind  which 
urged  him  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  custom  and  prejudice, 
would  enable  him  to  complete  his  triumph  over  them.  He  has  lefl 
little  for  his  successors  to  achieve  in  the  way  of  just  and  original 
speculation  on  human  life.  Nearly  all  the  thmking  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  of  that  kind  which  the  French  denominate  morale  ohser- 
vatrice^  is  to  be  found  in  Montaigne's  Essays ;  there  is  the  germ,  at 
least,  and  generally  much  more.  He  sowed  the  seed,  and  cleared 
away  the  rubbish,  even  where  others  have  reaped  the  fruit,  or  cul- 
tivated and  decorated  the  soil  to  a  greater  degree  of  nicety  and 
perfection.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  the  old  Latin  adage  is  more 
applicable  than  to  Montaigne, — ''  Pereant  isti  qui  ante  nostra  dixe- 
runt.*  There  has  been  no  new  impulse  given  to  thought  since  his 
time.  Among  the  specimens  of  criticisms  on  authors  he  has  given 
ns,  are  those  on  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Boccaccio,  in  the  account  of 
books  whi<.'h  he  thinks  worth  reading,  or  which  he  finds  he  can 
read  in  his  old  age,  and  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  few 
criticisms  which  are  worth  reading  at  any  age." 
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121.  Retrospective  Review^  1820.  '«  Of  those  books  to  which  wo 
have  recourse  for  pleasure  or  recreation,  we  have  a  pafdenlar  fancj 
for  a  gossiping  book — a  collection  of  choice  moreeoux  and  shoit 
dissertations,  in  which  an  author  gives  us  the  cream  of  a  divennty 
of  subjects,  without  calling  upon  us  for  any  rigid  attention,  or  nice 
examination  of  his  arguments.  ....  We  fm.  no  sympiuthj  with 
those  authors  who  would  do  everything  by  tiie  square  and  copifMMi, 
who  would  rudely  sn^p  the  springs  of  feeling,  and  tCHture  us  into 
wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  the  author  who  gives  utterance  to  the 
promptings  of  the  heart,  who  mingles  human  feeHnffs  with  all  his 
knowledge,  that  lays  fast  hold  of  our  affection,  and  whom,  above 
all,  we  love  and  venerate.  And  such  a  one  is  the  lively  old  Gas- 
eon,  Montaigne.     He  is,  indeed,  the  author  for  a  snug  fireside  and 

an  easy  amied-ehair. The  chief  subject  of  Montaigne's 

reflections  and  writings  is  the  philosophy  of  life.  .  .  He  studied 
deeply  and  accurately ;  he  dissected  and  anatomized  his  feelings, 
his  fears,  and  his  hopes,  nay,  the  slightest  motions  of  his  soul,  with 
the  coolness  and  unconcern  of  an  operating  surgeon.  He  lets  us 
into  the  innermost  thoughts  of  his  heart, — be  spreads  out  before 
us,  as  in  a  picture,  every  shade  and  gradation  of  feeling.  Not  a 
phantasma  flitted  across  his  mind  that  he  did  not  put  down,  and, 
naving  contemplated  its  strangeness  or  absurdity,  he  placed  it  to 
the  credit  or  debit  side  of  his  account  *•  He  nothing  extenuates, 
nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice.'  He  is  the  most  warm  and  candid 
of  friends — ^the  most  open  of  enemies,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  admitted 
into  his  heart  any  feeling  which  amounted  to  personal  hostility. 
The  consequence  is,  that  nobody  can  read  his  works  without  be- 
coming his  intimate  and  approved  good  friend — his  most  familiar 
acauamtance.  We  know  almost  the  very  minute  he  was  bom ; 
ana,  if  he  could  have  so  far  anticipated  time,  he  would,  with  equal 
precision,  have  informed  us  of  the  hour  of  his  death.  Nor.do  we 
think  that  anything  would  have  given  him  so  much  pleasure  as 
afterwards  to  have  been  able  to  come  back  to  earth  again,  and  add 
another  volume  to  his  Essays,  that  the  world  might  still  know  the 

state  of  his  mind Nothing  but  the  Essays  themseU'es  of 

our  old  confabulator  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their  unre- 
strained vivacity,  energy,  and  fancy,  of  their  boldness  and  attracv 
tive  simplicity.  He  says  rightly  that  it  is  the  only  book  in  the 
world  of  its  kind.    All  the  world,  however,  may  know  his  book  in 

him,  and  him  in  his  book,  the  character  of  eact  b  the  same 

His  talking  discourses  are  inexpressibly  taking  and  agreeable. 
With  a  singular  power  of  self-investigation,  and  an  acute  observa- 
tion of  the  actions  of  men,  which  be  discriminated  with  *  a  learned 
spirit  of  human  dealing,'  he  combined  great  affluence  of  thought 
and  excursiveness  of  »ncy.  He  was,  at  once,  bold  and  trifling — 
philosophical  and  inconclusive — bold  in  imagination  and  free  in 
inquiry — of  an  open  and  prepossessing  demeanour,  he  was  ami* 
able  and  eminently  attractive.     His  style  is  bold,  enei^etic,  sen- 
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tentaouo,  and  abrupt ;  and,  althongb  provincial  and  unrefined,  it 
is  original,  ▼ivaciouB,  simple,  and  debonair.** 

122.  John  Sterling,  in  Westminster  Review,  *'  Of  the  books 
that  show  ns  what  we  are,  there  have  been  in  many  ages  better 
than  the  ^  Essays '  of  Montaigne ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  without 
meaning  to  offend  any  one,  that,  even  in  our  ase,  there  are  sev- 
eral worse.  His  book  is  not  the  widest  nor  the  deepest ;  but  it  is 
a  perfectly  geuuiae  record  of  a  far  livelier,  and  richer,  and  more 
honest  mind  than  common.  There  are  oracles  of  loftier  and  more 
fiery  spirits,  belonging  less  than  this  to  our  time  and  tendencies ; 
and  though  immortal  as  death  itself,  which  will  oudive  all  but  life, 
yet  not  more  deserving  of  immortality  than  these  doubts,  fancies, 
endless  egotisms,  of  a  dead  old  Gascon  gentleman. 

^  Such  he  was.  He  acquaints  us  with  man  chiefly  by  exhibiting 
to  us  a  man,  the  offspring  of  one  age,  and  the  native  of  a  single 
spot;  and  we  must  consider  what  these  circumstances  made  hun, 
that  we  may  the  better  understand  what  in  himself  he  was.  He 
belonged,  in  a  word,  to  the  most  active  portion  of  the  human  race, 
in  the  most  eager  and  productive  period  that  it  has  known,  at  least 
since  it  first  contrived  to  shape  itself  into  social  existence.  Print- 
ing, like  the  former  and  latter  rain,  was  diffusing  the  knowledge 
long  c<Jlected  in  the  vague  and  dim  clouds  of  the  past  Colum- 
bus had  burst  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic,  and  shown  to  men  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  other  forms  of  human  nature  than 
those  of  our  elder  regions.  And  while  the  new  was  pouring  in, 
the  old  was  rapidly  crumbling  down  and  passing  away.  More 
connection  ana  interdependence  was  growing  up  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life.  Individual  strength  and  wild  enei^v  were  settling 
down.  The  solid  vault  of  dogma  under  which  men  lived  was  thin- 
ning off,  and  widening,  and  wavering;  and  while  a  new  and  • 
bri^t  vegetation  of  literature  opened  over  the  earth,  the  ancient 
snows  and  ice-rocks  of  tradition  melted  and  burst  along  in  foam- 
ing torrents.  Together  with  these  changes,  a  looser  width  of  lux- 
ury and  excitement  was  unfolded,  and  the  sweeter  wines  of  the 
new  age  were  mingled  with  deadlier  poisons.  In  Germany,  mis- 
ery and  fanaticism,  and  heroic  faith;  in  Italy,  unbounded  false- 
hood and  creative  genius  ;  in  England,  lawless  brutality  and  pop- 
ular zeal;  in  France,  all  these  elements  were  mixed  togetner. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Keformation 
began  and  was  secured ;  More  and  Cranmer  were  executed ; 
Luther  lived  and  died  ;  Rabelais  stood  forth  as  a  fervid  cenius  in 
tlie  mask  of  a  buffoon ;  Baffaelle,  Durer,  and  Michael  Angelo 
painted  themselves  forever  on  the  most  massive  tablets  of  the 
mind  of  man ;  Ariosto  embalmed  chivalry  in  a  gorgeous  tomb ; 
Fiesco  conspired ;  MachiavcUi  theorized ;  Melancthon  and  Scali- 
ger  taught ;  Cortez  and  Pizarro  passed  like  its  own  earthquakes, 
through  America ;  the  feudal  greatness  of  French  nobility  olazed 
ahnost  its  last    France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  wore  each  other  out 
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in  idle  wars.  In  the  midst  of  these  confusions,  Calvin  was  con- 
demned by  Rome  as  a  heretic,  for  establishing  the  power  which 
enabled  him  to  bum  Serretus.  Rome  was  sacked  by  an  army  of 
adventurers,  and  Trent  filled  with  a  council  of  Romish  prelates. 
Faith,  energizing  in  Luther,  threw  off  its  cowl,  and  his  emperor, 
unable  to  compel  him  to  wear  it,  placed  it  on  his  own  head  and 
sank  into  a  convent.  The  world  was  learning  that  Homer,  Socra- 
tes, and  Plutarch  were  more  than  names,  and  growing  to  feel  what 
they  really  meant  And  while  Montaigne  was  drinking  deepest  of 
their  spirit,  the  Protestants  of  M^rinaol  and  Cabi^res  were  mas- 
sacred, and  in  Guyenne,  at  his  own  threshold,  the  peasantry  were, 
maddened  into  revolt  by  the  Gabelle  (1548),  and  were  crushed 
again  under  the  heaviest  sorrows. 

**  In  fine,  the  state  of  society  in  Western  Europe  resembled  at 
this  time  that  of  a  party  of  mariners  saving  themselves  on  a  raft 
constructed  out  of  the  wreck  of  their  former  stately  but  worn-out 
vessel.  AVith  woes,  and  panic  cries,  and  bleeding  hands,  and 
fierce  contentions,  and  the  deaths  of  many,  they  constructed  a 
frail  support  amid  the  stormy  waves ;  but  the  ruin  of  the  ship  has 
laid  open  to  them  precious  treasures  and  priceless  instruments, 
long  sealed  up  and  forgotten,  within  the  hold;  new  necessities 
develop  more  complete  inventions ;  the  strong  call  of  the  hour 
awakens  fresh  life  in  many  a  heart,  before  weak  and  torpid ;  and 
on  their  creaking  and  wave-washed  deck  they  sail  before  the  wind 
in  greater  terrors,  but  with  happier  auspices,  than  before. 

**  In  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  Montaicne,  bom  in  1553,  rose 
to  consciousness.  In  the  course  of  his  me  he  saw  the  world 
around  him  all  convulsed  with  the  fiercest  religious  wars,  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew  perpetrated,  the  Dutch  republic  created. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Cervantes  and  with  Shakspeare.  Sel- 
dom has  there  been  on  .earth  a  broader  scene  of  apparent  confu- 
sion ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  far  nobler  and  more  various 
powers  were  at  work  than  in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
or  the  conflicts  of  the  middle  ages.  Much  of  household  simplicity 
was  perishing;  popular  fancy  and  feeling  were  losing  much  of 
their  unconscious  beauty ;  the  rude  and  slow  machinery  of  politi- 
cal society  was  breaking  and  crushing  down ;  above  all,  the  old 
unquestionable  beliefs  of  men  were  inwardly  decaying,  and  were 
shaken  and  tottering  under  outward  attacks.  The  fierce  horrors, 
base  frauds,  and  lascivious  indulgences  of  public  life,  were  rather 
multiplied  and  darkened  than  at  all  suppressed ;  yet  thought  and 
humanity  were  living  more  strongly,  and  generating  life ;  and  in 
the  confused  and  ferocious  tumult  there  were  some  who  taught, 
and  many  who  received  the  teaching,  that  faith  in  higher  than 
visible  things  had  a  foundation  of  its  own  in  the  heart  of  man  to 
rest  on,  and  need  not  lean  forever  on  the  hollow  and  spurious 
support  of  a  despotic  priesthood.  But  this  last  and  greatest  truth 
was  preached  in  the  midst  of  passions  and  delusions  which  were 
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closely  mingled  witb  it,  as  the  stream  turned  into  a  stagnant  pool 
is  itself  stained  by  that  which  it  purifies.  Thus  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  anticipated  that  in  the  awakening  knowledge  of  a 
beautiful  and  inexhaustible  pagan  literature,  self-satisfying  specu- 
lation and  easy  sympathy  would  find  abundant  pretext  and  en* 
coura^ment  to  shrink  from  the  gigantic  battle  of  austere  belief 
and  distinct  principles  into  a  world  of  intelligent  delight  The 
survey  of  mankind,  as  a  mere  object  of  curious  observation,  both 
invited  and  bewildered  the  reason;  and  the  richest  and  most 
many-coloured  spectacle  of  human  existence  which  the  world  had 
ever  exhibited,  was  heightened  and  contrasted  by  a  better  knowl; 
edge  of  a  remote  and  wonderful  past 

" Montaigne  is  gone  to  where  he  will  have  found  some 

at  least  of  his  doubts  cleared  up.  But  for  us  he  has  left  a  mantle 
behind  him,  not  only  inscribed,  as  are  the  magic  garments  of  ro- 
mance, with  many  strange  characters,  but  showing  the  familiar 
folds  and  twists  of  the  short  and  stout-bodied  old  Gascon.  In  that 
mantle  we  need  not  wrap  ourselves,  but  we  may  try  to  peruse 
and  measure  it  Thus  it  remains  to  us  as  a  fact  that  Montaigne 
did  what  no  man  had  done  before,  nor  has  any  man  so  well  done 
mnce — in  sharp,  light,  and  with  endlessly  daring  strokes,  painted 
himself,  as  the  one  great  certainty  in  a  world  of  doubt — nimself, 
a  living  being — a  person — ^a  man,  bright  shining,  like  an  enchanted 
head — a  human  image  of  brassy  fiame  in  Rembrandt's  wizard  cave 
of  blackness. 

"  Many  have  shown  us  man  in  general,  and  have  done  this  better 
or  worse,  according  to  their  several  shares  of  manhood.  But  the 
mischief  of  such  delineations  is,  that  man  in  general  is  after  all  a 

fiction,  for  man  exists  only  in  particular By  the  encyclo- 

pssdic  and  interminable,  as  opposed  to  the  defining,  shaping  pro- 
cess, we  may  well  indeed  become  boundless,  aimless,  and  incohe- 
rent And  so  to  a  certain  extent  was  Montaigne ;  but  also  rich, 
various,  of  inexhaustible  yearnings  after  new  mental  treasures  of 
comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  eyer  sending  out  his  wealth  pos- 
sessed on  new  ventures  of  wealth  to  be  acquired.  He  sits  a 
golden  j^nome  in  his  sparry  cells  and  galleries  piled  with  jewels ; 
and  he  is  their  true  discoverer  and  guardian;  and  though  not  the 
creative  spirit  with  the  one  efficacious  image  of  the  Aladdin's  pal- 
ace into  which  the  jewels  shall  be  built,  is  yet  akin  to  him,  and  at 
heart  owns  him  as  a  brother." 

123.  Hallam.  Introduction  to  the  Literatttre  of  Europe.  Lon- 
don, 1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  et  seq.  »»  The  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne make  in  several  respects  an  epoch  in  literature,  less  on 
account  of  their  real  importance,  or  the  novel  truths  they  con- 
tain, than  of  their  influence  upon  the  taste  and  the  opinions  of 
Europe.  They  are  the  first  provocatio  ad  populum,  the  first 
appeal  from  the  porch  and  the  academy  to  the  haunts  of  busy  and 
ci  idle  men,  the  first  book  that  taught  the  unlearned  reader  to 
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observe  and  reflect  for  himself  on  questions  of  moral  philosopher 
In  an  age  when  every  topic  of  this  nature  was  treated  systemati- 
cally and  in  a  didactic  form,  k«  broke  out,  without  connection  of 
chapters,  with  all  the  digression  that  levity  and  garrulous  ^fotism 
could  sugcrest,  with  a  very  delightful,  but^  at  that  time,  most  unu- 
sual, rapidity  of  transition  from  seriousness  to  ^yety.  The  school 
of  Montaigne  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  French  and  English 
literature,  and  especially  of  that  which  has  borrowed  his  title  of 
Essays.  No  prose  writer  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  has  been  so 
generally  reaa,  nor,  probably,  given  so  much  delight  Whatever 
may  be  our  esH matte  of  Montaigne  as  a  philosopher — a  name  which 
he  was  far  from  arrogating — there  will  be  but  one  opinion  of  the 
felicity  and  brightness  of  his  genius. 

"  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  these  qualities,  that  we  cannot  help 
believing  him  to  have  struck  out  all  his  thoughts  by  a  spontaneoos 
effort  of  his  mind,  and  to  have  fallen  afterwards  upon  his  quota- 
tions and  examples  by  happy  accident.  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  the  process  was  different';  and  that,  either  by  dint  of  memory, 
though  he  absolutely  disclaims  the  possessing  a  good  one,  or  by 
the  usual  method  of  common-placing,  he  had  made  his  reading  in- 
strumental to  excite  his  own  ingenious  and  fearless  understanding. 
His  extent  cff  learning  was  by  no  means  great  for  that  i^,  but 
the  whole  of  it  was  brought  to  bear  on  his  object;  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  Montaigne's  independence  of  mind  that,  while  a  vaA 
mass  of  erudition  was  the  only  passport  to  fame,  he  read  no 
authors  but  such  as  were  most  fitted  to  his  own  habits  of  thinking. 
Hence  he  displays  a  unit}%  a  self-existence,  which  we  seldom  find 
so  complete  in  other  writers.  His  (juotations,  though  they  per- 
haps make  more  than  one  half  of  his  Essays,  seem  parts  of  him- 
self, and  are  like  limbs  of  his  own  mind,  which  could  not  be 
separated  without  laceration.  But  over  all  is  spread  a  charm  of  a 
fascinating  simplicity,  and  an  apparent  abandonment  of  the  whole 
man  to  the  easy  inspiration  of^  genius,  combined  with  a  good  n»> 
ture — though  rather  too  Epicurean  and  destitute  of  mora?  energy 
—which,  for  that  very  reason,  made  him  a  favourite  with  men  of 
similar  dispositions,  for  whom  courts,  and  camps,  and  country  man- 
sions, were  the  proper  soil. 

"  Montaigne  is  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in  liveliness,  in 
that  careless  and  rapid  style,  where  one  thought  springs  naturally, 
but  not  consecutively,  from  another,  by  analogical  rather  than  de- 
ductive connection ;  so  that,  while  the  reader  seems  to  be  follow- 
ing a  train  of  arguments,  he  is  imperceptibly  hurried  to  a  distance 
by  some  contingent  association.  This  may  \>e  observed  in  half  his 
Essays,  the  titles  of  which  often  give  us  little  insight  into  their 
sen^l  scope.  Thus  the  Apology  for  Raimond  de  Sebond  is  soon 
forgotten  in  the  long  defence  of  moral  Pyrrhonism,  which  occu- 
pies the  12th  chapter  of  the  second  book.  He  sometimes  makea 
a  show  of  coming  back  from  his  excursions ;  but  he  has  genenilk 
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exhausted  himself  before  he  does  so.  This  is  what  men  love  to 
practice  (not  advantageously  for  their  severer  studies)  in  their 
own  thoughts ;  they  love  to  follow  the  casual  associations  that  lead 
them  through  pleasant  labyrinths — as  one  riding  along  the  high 
road  is  glad  to  deviate  a  little  into  the  woods,  though  it  may  some- 
times happen  that  he  will  lose  his  way,  and  find  himself  far  remote 
from  his  mn.  And  such  is  the  conversational  style  of  lively  and 
eloquent  old  men.  We  converse  with  Montaigne,  or  rather  hear 
him  talk ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  his  Essays  without  think- 
ing that  he  speaks  to  us ;  we  see  his  cheerful  brow,  his  sparkling 
eye,  his  negli^nt,  but  gentlemanly  demeanour ;  we  picture  him 
in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  few  books  round  the  room,  and  Plutarch 
on  the  table. 

*'  The  independence  of  his  mind  produces  great  part  of  the 
charm  of  his  writing;  it  redeems  his  vanity,  without  which  it  could 
not  have  been  so  fully  displayed,  or,  perhaps,  so  powerfully  felt 
In  an  age  of  literary  servitude,  when  every  provmce  into  which 
reflection  could  wander  was  occupied  by  some  despot ;  when,  to 
say  nothing  of  theology,  men  found  Aristotle,  or  Ulptan,  or  Hip- 
pocrates, at  every  turning  to  dictate  their  road,  it  was  gratifying 
to  fall  in  company  with  a  simple  gentleman  who,  with  much  more 
reailing  than  generally  belongea  to  his  class,  had  the  spirit  to  ask 
a  reason  for  every  rule." 

124.  UazLitL  Life,  &c.,  of  Montaigne,  in  the  edition  of  his 
Works,  published  by  Templeman,  London,  1842.  Also  in  this 
edition. 

125w  CouBiN.  Rapport  li  PAcad^mie  iran^aise  snr  la  n^cessit^ 
d'une  nouvelle  Edition  des  Pemees  de  Pascal,  Journal  de$  So- 
varUx,  septembre,  1842,  p.  588  et  sequens — subsequently  pub- 
lished in  a  volume,  of  which  there  have  been  three  editions. 

"  Avec  un  esprit  richement  cultiv^  par  P^tude  de  Pandquit^ 
classique  et  de  Phistoire,  par  une  longue  experience  et  la  connais- 
sance  des  hommes,  il  envisagea  1e  tableau  de  la  vie  humaine  tel 
qu'il  est  et  sous  le  point  de  vue  de  sa  diversity,  sans  y  apercevoir 
une  unitd  que  ne  pouvait  donner  la  philosophic,  si  peu  d'accord 
avec  eUe-m§me.  De  \k  une  manidre  de  voir  fort  analogue  au 
scepticisme,  suivant  laquelle  il  donne  pour  dernier  r^uTtat  de 
toute  observation  et  de  toute  pens^e,  la  faiblesse  de  la  raison  et 
incertitude  de  la  eonnaissance  humaine,  mSme  par  rapport  k  Pordre 
pratique  dont,  au  reste,  il  ne  conteste  pas  la  v^ril^,  se  reposant  de 
toutes  choses  dans  la  foi  k  la  r^vdlation.  Montaigne  exprime  ses 
id^  sur  le  ton  d'une  candeur  exempte  de  pretention  et  d'une 
honorable  franchise  dans  ses  Essais,  livre  ad  domine  tout  le  charme 
d'un  style  plein  de  finesse  et  d'originalite,  qui  en  a  fait  la  lecture 
des  gens  de  gout  Ce  livre  a  exercc  dans  le  monde  beaucoup 
d'intfuence,  et  a  sabi  les  jugements  les  plus  opposes.  Quelqne 
eloign^  de  Timmoralit^  et  de  Pirr^ligion  aue  fUt  le  caract^re  per- 
lonnel  de  cet  ecrivain,  son  ouvrage  a  pu  tavoriser  plua  d'une  foil 
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des  dispositions  contraires  dans  Tesprit  de  ses  lecteurs  et  mdme 
les  y  faire  naitre." 

126.  Representative  Men:  By  R.  VV.  Emerson.  (Montaigne, 
or,  The  Sceptic.)     Boston,  1849. 

"  I  beard  with  pleasure  that  one  of  the  newly-discovered  auto- 
graphs of  William  Shakspeare  was  in  a  copy  of  Florio's 
translation  of  Montaigne.  It  is  the  only  book  which  we  cer- 
tainly know  to  have  been  in  the  poet*s  library.  And,  oddly 
enough,  the  duplicate  copy  of  Florio,  which  the  British  Museum 
purchased,  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  Shakspeare  autograph, 
(as  I  was  informed  in  the  Museum,^  turned  out  to  have  the  auto- 
graph of  Ben  Jonson  in  the  fly-leaf.  Leigh  Hunt  relates  of  Lord 
Bvron,  that  Montaigne  was  the  only  great  writer  of  past  times 
whom  he  read  with  avowed  satisfaction.  Other  coincidfences,  not 
needful  to  be  mentioned  here,  concurred  to  make  this  old  Gascon 
still  new  and  immortal  for  me. 

"  Montaigne  is  the  frankest  and  honestest  of  all  writers.  His 
French  freedom  runs  into  ^rossness ;  but  he  has  anticipated  all 
censure  by  the  bounty  of  his  own  confessions.  ...  He  pretends 
to  most  of  the  vices ;  and,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  him,  he  says, 
it  got  in  by  stealth.  .  .  .  But,  vnth  all  this  really  superfluous 
frankness,  the  opinion  of  an  invincible  probity  grows  into  every 
reader's  mind.  .  .  .  The  sincerity  and  marrow  of  the  man  reaches 
to  his  sentences.  I  know  not  anywhere  the  book  that  seems  less 
written.  It  is  the  language  of  conversation  transferred  to  a  book. 
Cut  these  words,  and  they  would  bleed ;  they  are  vascular  and 
alive.  .  .  .  There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insight ;  but,  one 
would  say,  never  a  man  with  such  abundance  of  thoughts :  he  is 
never  dull,  never  insincere,  and  has  the  genius  to  make  the  reader 
care  for  all  that  he  cares  for." 

127.  Les  Essais  de  Michel  de  Montaigne.  Lemons  in^dites  re* 
cueillies  par  un  membre  de  PAcaddmie  de  Bordeaux,  sur  les  ma- 
nuscrits  autographes  conserve  k  la  biblioth^que  de  cette  ville. 
Parh,  1844,  8vo.  (See,  on  this  publication,  Afoniteur  of  1844, 
p.  2908.) 

128.  Pa  YEN.  Notice  biographique  sur  Montaigne  (Edition  du 
Pantheon  litteraire.  1837,  8vo.) — Documents  in^dits  sur  Mon* 
taigne.    1847.  8vo. — Nouveaux  ofocuments  in^its,  1850,  8vo. 

129.  L^ON  Feugerr.  Etude  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay.  Paris,  1853,  8vo. — Etude  sur  la  vie 
et  les  ouvrages  de  La  Boetie.     Paris ^  1845. 

130.  NiZARD.     Histoire  de  la  Littdrature  fran^aise.    T.  I. 

131.  Saintk-Bkuve.  Port-Eloyal.  T.  III. — Causeries  du 
Lundi.     T.  IV.^Moniteur  of  ^14th  novembre,  1853. 

132.  Dernieres  annees  de  Montaigne.  1854,  8 vo. — Extract  from 
the  Journal  general  de  Cinstruction  publique.  Article  signed 
A.  Griin. 

133.  Oxford  Essays,  for  1857.    pp.  240,  241. 
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**  But  Montaigne's  strength  and  weakness,  his  truthinlness  and 
sKpperiness,  are  most  illustrated  in  his  treatment  of  the  theme 
which  has  made  his  name  famous  It  is  a  theme  which  few  have 
yentured  on,  without  being  made  dizzy  bj  it,  and  tempted  by  it 
into  the  *  falsehood  of  extrom«»s ;  *  f(»w  who  have  ventured  have 
been  able  to  keep  their  head  calm,  tlioir  thoughts  steady,  and  their 
statements  sober ;  yet  there  is  none  which  we  feel  to  supply  so 
sure  a  test  whether  a  man  dares  and  is  able  to  look  widely  and 
deeply  into  the  world  about  him.  It  is  the  theme  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes :  the  real  value  of  human  life  and  greatness;  the 
comparison  of  man's  doings  and  aims  with  the  immensities  of  the 
universe;  the  measure  of  his  knowledge,  of  the  depth  and  strength 
of  its  foundations,  and  of  his  power  to  know.  Few  men  have  had 
the  courage  to  look  so  boldly  and  to  report  so  unflinchingly  on 
these  auestions  as  Montaigne.  The  subject  of  his  longest  and 
most  elaborate  Essay  is  the  uncertainty,  the  contradictions,  the 
fickleness,  and  the  failures  of  the  human  intellect,  both  in  its  ordi- 
nary exercise  and  in  its  most  perfect  forms.  And  it  is  a  chord  on 
which  he  strikes  strongly  and  obstinately  in  all  his  writings.  !No- 
where  do  those  misgivings,  as  to  the  completeness  and  permanent 
definitiveness  of  all  mortal  judgments,  which  visit  even  the  clear- 
est and  surest  mind  in  the  very  moment  of  its  triumph,  find  so  full 
an  echo.  Nowhere  are  the  doubts  so  keenly  expressed,  which  the 
endless  variations  and  divergences  of  human  thought  on  the  near* 
est  and  most  familiar  of  subjects  inspire  as  to  its  capacity  for  at- 
taining truth.  Nowhere  are  we  made  to  feel  so  forcibly,  and  often 
so  uncomfortably,  how  little  the  pure  exercise  of  reason  oflen  has, 
or  can  have,  to  do  with  the  opinions  which  are  most  characteristic 
of  us,  and  which  we  think  irreiragable ;  and  how  great  a  meaft- 
nre  unsuspected  or  unacknowledged  influences  work  insensibly, 
and  tell  in  the  long  run,  in  the  formation  of  conclusions,  for  which 
a  stately  and  elaborate  structure  of  reasons  has  been  laborioudy 
built  up " 

134.  La  Vie  Publique  db  Moxtaione.  Etude  Biogra- 
phique.     Par  Aiphonse  Griln,    Paris:  1866. 

186.  NoBTH  Ahebican  Review.  Vol.  87.  No.  for  October, 
1858. 

**  Jjookinff  back  through  the  long  vista  of  time,  and  across  the 
rich  field  of  the  subsequent  national  literature,  to  that  antique 
tower,  and  beholding  the  scholar  and  gentleman,  inoffensive  in  an 
age  of  cruelty,  intellectual  in  an  age  of  sensualism,  rational  in  an 
age  of  superstition,  wearing  his  honoured  father's  mantle  with  such 
anection  that  he  tells  us,  ^  il  semble  m'envelloper  de  lui,' — ^giving 
new  vitality  to  his  country's  language,  practical  hints  of  wisdom  in 
social  economy,  tranquil  enjoyment,  and  domestic  education, — 
entertaining  and  cheering,  as  well  as  illuminating,  by  his  candid 
and  docile  pen ; — thus  beholding  Montaiene,  we  do  not  wonder 
that,  despite  the  neutral  ground  he  occupied  as  an  actor,  and  the 
VOL.  IT.  84 
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comparative  in<Ufference  he  maintained  as  a  writer  in  the  then 
convulsed  spheres  of  religion  and  politics,  a  sentiment  of  blended 
love  and  admiration  should  invest  his  memory.  Less  dear  to  a 
party  or  a  class,  he  is  more  so  to  the  liberal  and  individual  eyery- 
where ;  because  he  was,  as  Bayle  sums  up  his  character,  '  humain 
par  sentiment,  tolerant  par  raison ;  bon  et  sensible ;  de  moeurs 
douces  et  faciles,  gentilhonune  vain  k  la  fois  et  simple,  citoyen 
honnSte.'  There  is  in  the  memory  of  Montaigne  a  flavour,  and  a 
use  too  somewhat  akin  to  the  wme  of  his  native  district,  which, 
compared  with  others,  has  less  fire  and  more  astringency,  is  not  so 
liable  to  acidity,  bears  removal  better,  and,  thou^  it  has  not  a 
very  attractive  aroma,  is  pronounced  by  hygienic  conndsseun  the 
safest  for  daily  use." 

136.  Montaigne  the  Essayist.  A  Bio^aphy.  By  Batxb 
St.  John.  With  Illustrations.  In  two  volumes.  London: 
Chaoraan  and  Hall,  193  Piccadilly.     1858. 

"  MM.  Guizot,  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Fhilar^te  Chasles, 
have  all  written  eloquently  and  authoritatively  about  Montaisne. 
I  have  read  their  pages  with  admiration  and  respect  The  histo- 
ries of  MM.  Michelet  and  Henri  Martin  have  b«en  of  great  use 
to  me.  I  have  also  run  through  a  number  of  purely  Catholic  his- 
tories and  studies,  and  have  uius  been  made  acquainted  with  an 
amount  of  literary  dishonesty  and  perverse  distortion  of  facts 
which  would  have  previously  appeared  to  me  incredible. 

*^  An  enormous  list  might  be  made  out  of  eloges  and  apprecia- 
tions of  Montaigne,  but  they  rarely  contain  more  than  an  attempt 
to  characterize,  in  an  absolute  and  definitive  manner,  a  man  who 
seems  to  me  too  vast  to  be  reflected  in  the  limited  mirror  they 
hold  up.  Besides  these,  there  have  been  a  series  of  ill-judged  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  writers  more  pious  than  critical,  to  rescue 
Montaigne  from  the  condemnation  of  Pascal  and  Malebranche, 
and  prove  him  to  be  an  excellent  Catholic.  Few  are  content 
with  citing  the  Pilgrimage  to  Loretto.  It  seems,  no  doubt,  more 
fascinating  to 'reproduce  the  subtle  casuistry  of  the  Maestro  del 
Sacro  Palazzo. 

'^  But  when  we  have  read  all  that  has  been  written  about  Mon- 
taio^ne — a  small  library  in  itself — we  feel  that,  though  we  know 
mullitudes  of  facts,  the  true  character  of  the  man,  as  we  fainUy 
conceived  it  when  we  first  read  the  Essays,  has  been  tampered 
with  somewhat  The  Montaigne  of  Pascal  and  Malebranche  is 
an  esprit  fort  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  Montaigne  of  Bayle 
is  a  gentlemanly  skeptic ;  the  Montaigne  of  the  Voltaireans  is  a 
scoffer;  the  Montaigne  of  the  Abb^  Laborderie  is  a  Capuchin 
Friar;  the  Montaigne  of  Mr.  Emerson  is  Mr.  Emerson  himself; 
the  Montaigne  of  Dr.  Payen  is  the  property  of  Dr.  Payen ;  and 
the  Montaigne  of  M.  Griin  is  a  Pr6fet  of  the  Gironde.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  these  individual  con- 
ceptions by  wide  excursions  through  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
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centuiy ;  and  in  all  directions  I  have  found  materials  that  ought 
be  tamed  to  immediate  use.  Rabelais  and  the  Satire  Menippee ; 
Marot  and  Konsard,  and  the  whole  Pleiad ;  Francois  de  S9epeaux 
and  Marguerite  of  Navarre ;  Pasouier  and  De  Thou,  with  L'Etbile, 
Brantdme,  d'Aubign^,  Duplessis-Moma^,  the  Memoirs  of  Guise, 
Palma  Cayet,  Montluc,  du  fiella^,  Yieilleville,  the  Dictionary  of 
Yerdier,  the  correspondence  of  Lapsius,  the  histories  of  Bordeaux, 
all  contain  passages  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter and  Literary  Value  of  Montaigne ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
read  all  these,  and  manj  more,  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  freely  in 
the  same  atmosphere  with  him.** 
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Abba,  daughUr  of  8t,  Hilary,  The 
nuurner  of  her  death,  i.  811. 

Abtncty  the  advantages  of,  in  mar- 
riagB  and  friendship,  iii.  288. 

Abm3iattC€,  Its  inconvenienees,  i. 
874. 

Abydeans.  The  complete  and  rol- 
nntary  destruction  of  this  people, 
ii.  22. 

Abyssinians.  Mules  considered  an 
honourable  equipage  amongst  this 
nation,  i.  426. 

Aoademioians  (<As  ttct  of).  Their 
opini(ms  on  the  subject  of  truth, 
commented  on,  ii.  287. 

Achaians.  Theur  good  faith  in  war, 
i.  76. 

Action,  Actions  must  be  judged  of 
by  the  Intention,  i.  477.  The  pre> 
cautions  we  «hoald  take  before  we 
pass  our  judgment  upon  actions, 
li.  107. 

Acton.  Montaigne's  opinion  respect- 
ing them,  i.  268.  The  effect  which 
the  impersonation  of  tragedy  pro- 
duces upon  some  of  them,  lii.  108» 

Adrian,  ike  JRoman  emptror.  The 
precaution  he  took  before  he  save 
the  order  for  his  slave  to  kill  him, 
ii.  849.  The  request  he  was  in- 
oeisantly  making  during  his  last 
illiMM;  and  an  observation  upon 


this  sulnect,  iii.  20.  Anecdote  of 
him  and  the  philosopher  Favori* 
nus,  216. 

Adultery.  The  condition  on  which 
it  was  permitted  in  the  East  In- 
dies, iii.  148. 

AdeocaU.  The  advantages  that  ad- 
vocates ought  peculiarly  to  pos- 
sess, i.  92. 

^ginetiaos.  The  politic  cruelty  of 
the  Athenians  towards  them,  ii. 
462. 

iElius  Verus,  the  Boman  emperor. 
His  reply  to  his  wife,  when  she 
reproached  him  for  his  coiyugal 
mfldeUties,  i.  287. 

Mneas.  Singular  praise  of  him  by 
Homer,  i.  101. 

£8chylus.  The  death  of  this  poet, 
i.  127.  A  reproach  that  was  made 
him,  271. 

Msop.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  this 
fabulist,  ii.  84.  An  anecdote  re- 
specting him,  iii.  26. 

Affectation,  unbecoming  a  courtier, 
1.261. 

Affection.  Reflections  upon  the  love 
of  parents  for  their  cnildren,  and 
upon  that  of  children  for  their  par- 
ents, ii.  68.  Proofs  of  the  weak- 
ness of  what  is  called  natural  af- 
fection, 71. 

Afranius  and  Petreius.  Mention  of 
Casar's  war  agamst  tham,  ii.  610. 
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Agesilaiu,  kmff  of  ^parieu  What  it 
was  that  gave  this  prince  the  ad- 
vantage in  his  war  a^tnst  the 
Boeotians,  i.  66.  A  saying  of  his, 
118.  Another  saying  of  his,  210. 
His  advice  to  Xenophon,  ib.  What 
he  said  to  a  person  who  saw  him 
romping  with  his  children,  278. 
His  custom  as  to  dress,  820.  The 
ill  success  that  attended  a  plan  he 
chose  to  follow  in  a  battle  with  the 
Boeotians,  408.  His  war  dress, 
416.  A  question  he  put  to  certain 
Thasians.  ii.  248.  A  custom  of  his 
commended,  iii.  69.  A  saying  of 
his  about  love,  178.  His  generous 
conduct  towfurds  an  old  enemy; 
and  an  observation  upon  this  sub- 
ject 809. 

A^s,  long  of  8parta,  His  war  dress, 
1.  416.  A  saying  of  his,  ii.  7.  His 
reply  to  an  Abderan  ambassador, 
188. 

Ajprieola,  Qwtiis  JUnm.  Restrained 
m  his  too  violent  appetite  fiur 
learning,  iii.  866. 

Agrigentines.  The  refusal  they  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  Emped- 
ocles,  i.  198.  A  remark  of  that 
philosopher  as  to  the  manners  of 
this  people,  474.  Their  respect  for 
certain  animals,  ii.  116. 

Albigenses.  The  sacrifice  made  by 
fifty  of  these  reformers  in  asser- 
tion of  their  religion,  i.  860. 

Albucilla.  The  death  of  this  Bo- 
man,  ii.  849. 

Albuquerque,  viceroy  of  India.  An 
expedient  of  his  m  a  tempest,  i. 

Alcibitfdes.  The  astonishing  flexi- 
bility of  his  constitution,  i.  244. 
His  manner  of  speaking,  ii.  880. 
Anecdote  of  him,  627.  Opinion 
of  his  character,  688.  Instance  of 
his  subtle  policy,  iii.  106.  His 
reason  for  excludmg  music  from 
feasts,  466. 

Alcimus.  The  enormous  weight  of 
his  armour,  ii.  80. 

Alcmeon.  The  opinion  of  this  phi- 
losopher as  to  the  Divinity,  ii.  221. 
His  opinion  as  to  human  seed,  281. 

Alexander  the  Great  Cruelty  of 
this  prince  towards  Betis  and 
towards  the  Thebans,  i.  66.  His 
noble  reply  to  Polyperoon,  80. 
The  age  at  which  he  died,  127. 


His  magnanimous  conduct  tow- 
ards his  physician  Philip,  189. 
The  ^reproach  his  father  made 
him,  849.  What  he  said  to  th« 
flatterers,  who  called  him  son  of 
Jupiter,  888.  His  profound  sleep 
on  the  morning  of  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  ArbeU,  899.  His  war-drees, 
416.  His  skill  in  horsemanship, 
and  details  respecting  Bucepha- 
lus, 421.  Mention  of  his  battles 
against  the  Dahse,  429.  The  suit- 
able manner  in  which  he  rewarded 
useless  ingenuity,  449.  The  odour 
which  exnaled  from  his  perspira- 
tion, 462.  Opinion  as  to  his  val- 
our, 477.  The  desperate  resolu- 
tion  come  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  in  India,  that  he  was  be- 
sieging, ii.  21.  Opinion  as  to  his 
conduct  towards  Philotis,  82.  Men- 
tion of  his  temerity,  77.  The 
barbarous  sacrifice  ne  offered  io 
Thetis,  and  observation  upon  this 
subject,  280.  Mention  of^  a  cus- 
tom of  his,  880.  The  plan  he  had 
reoonrse  to  for  preventmg  himself 
from  falling  askep^  427.  His  fa^ 
vourite  reading,  527.  Ifontaigne'a 
opinion  of  this  great  prince,  iL  528. 
Ihe  enormous  apes  that  Alexan- 
der saw  in  India,  iii.  167.  The  ex- 
traordinary compliment  paid  him 
by  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amar 
sons,  170.  His  father's  letter  to 
him,  419.  His  just  reprimand  of 
the  athlete  Crisson,  218.  His  re- 
ception of  the  offer  of  citizenship 
made  him  by  the  Corinthians,  828. 
His  jealous V  of  his  father's  victo- 
ries. 846.  rhtlotas'  jest  upon  the 
deincation  of  Alexander,  468. 

Alexander,  tvrafU  of  Tliebes.  His 
reason  for  disliking  the  represen- 
tation of  tragedies,  ii.  462. 

Alexander  VLypope,  The  manner 
of  his  death,  i.  812. 

Alexandridas.  The  reproach  he 
made  a  long-winded  orator,  i.  229. 

Alexia.  The  desperate  resolution 
taken  by  the  Gascons,  who  were 
besieged  in  this  town  by  Csesar, 
i.  800.  Further  mention  of  this 
siege,  and  of  two  ramari^able  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  ii. 
612. 

Almanackt.  Montaigne's  opinion  as 
to  their  predictions,  i.  99. 
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AI)>honKO  XI.,  king  ofLton  and  Ctu- 
Hle.  Instance  of  extravagant  ab- 
nurdity  on  the  part  of  this  prince, 
1.  78.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  the' 
condition  of*  kings,  898.  His  reg- 
ulations for  the  Knight  of  the 
Scarf.  426. 

Alya,  the  Duke  of.  His  conduct 
towards  Counts  }«)gmont  and  Horn, 
i.  81.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  him, 
ii.  417. 

Alviano,  Bartholomew  d*.  Anec- 
dotes respecting  the  death  of  this 
fenernl,  in  connection  with  Theo- 
ore  Trivnicio,  i.  66. 

Amadis  de  Gaul.  Montaigne's  opin- 
ion of  this  romance,  ii.  88. 

Amafaniufl.  Mention  of  his  pecul- 
iar manner,  ii.  886. 

Amasis,  king  of  Eg^t.  The  sudden 
incapacity  that  befell  him,  and 
how  it  was  cured,  i.  161. 

Amazons.  Their  treatment  of  their 
male  children,  iii.  860. 

Ambcusadora,  The  story  of  an  am- 
bassador sent  by  Francis  I.  to  the 
court  of  Milan,  i.  91.  The  blun- 
dering answer  made  by  an  ambas- 
sador of  Julius  II.  to  the  King  of 
England, •»&.  What  is  the  duty  of 
ambassadors,  in  reference  to  in- 
forming their  masters  of  the  state 
of  their  affairs,  112.  The  dis- 
cretion that  must  necessarily  be 
Tested  in  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  functions,  118.  The  an- 
swer Gleoraenes  gave  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Samos,  248.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Mexican  ambas- 
sadors gave  Cortez  an  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  their  master,  289.  The 
offering  which  other  ambassadors 
from  a  Mexican  kine  presented  to 
the  same  general,  to.    The  inap- 

Eropriate  praises  that  certain  am- 
assadors  oestowed  on  King  Phil- 
ip, and  Demosthenes's  remark  on 
the  occasion,  849.  The  reply  of 
Archileonida  to  the  Thracian  am- 
bassadors, 881.  The  ceremony 
which  the  Duke  of  Muscovy  was 
obliged  to  go  through,  in  honour 
of  the  Tartarian  amba.«sadors,  428. 
The  manner  in  which  Josephus 
pwmf}ed  an  ambassador,  482. 
AmbUum.  Those  who  pursue  the 
paths  of  ambition  had  need  of  a 
good  memoryi  i.  77. 


Americans,  the  South.  Reflections 
upon  their  character  and  manners, 
when  newly  discovered,  i.  296.  iii. 
201. 

Amestris,  queen  of  Peraia.  The  hor- 
rible sacrifice  offered  up  by  this 
princess,  ii.  280. 

Amurath  I.  Instance  of  the  fierce 
vengeance  of  this  sultan,  iii.  67. 

II.    His  barbarous  sacrifice 

to  the  soul  of  his  father,  i.  288. 

HI.    The  mistaken  policy 

of  this  prince,  ii.  486. 

Amyot,  James,  commended  for  not 
Jrenchifying  classical  names,  i. 
406.  Montaigne's  high  opinion  of 
him  as  a  translator,  it.  226. 

Anacharsis.  His  opinion  of  a  truly 
beneficial  form  of  government, 
i.  896.  His  astonishment  at  one 
of  the  Greek  customs,  487. 

Anacreon.  The  death  of  this  poet, 
i.  127. 

Anaxagoras.  The  opinion  of  this 
philosopher  as  to  the  moon,  ii.  186 ; 
as  to  the  Divinity,  221 ;  as  to  the 
colour  of  snow.  287 ;  as  to  the  sun, 
260. 

Anaxarchns.  His  firm  endurance 
of  the  tortures  that  were  inflicted 
on  him,  i.  490. 

Anaximander.  Opinion  of  this  phi- 
losopher as  to  the  Divinity,  ii. 
221. 

Anaxi mines.  Opinion  of  this  phi- 
losopher as  to  the  Divinity,  i6. 

Ancients.  Their  great  deeds  sought 
to  be  depreciated  by  the  moderns, 
i.  824. 

Andreosso,  son  of  Charles,  king  of 
Hungary.  His  tragical  death,  iii. 
171. 

Androdus.  History  of  this  slave  and 
his  lion,  ii.  168. 

Andron.  An  extraordinary  faculty 
of  this  Argian,  iii.  421. 

Andronicus  Comnena,  the  Greek  em- 
peror.  Anecdote  of  him  in  refer- 
ence to  one  Lapodius,  i.  461. 

Anger.  Various  modes  of  averting 
it,  i.  62.  Reflections  upon  this  pas- 
sion, ii.  478. 

Animals.  The  effects  of  the  imag- 
ination  upon  them,  i.  166.  Various 
reflections  upon  them,  ii.  112.  A 
comparison  Between  man  and  the 
brute  creation,  114.  The  sort  of 
communication  that  exists  among 
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different  animals,  187.  Observa- 
tions upon  the  loves  of  animals, 
lii.  91. 

Antigen  ides.  A  skilfiil  plan  adopted 
by  this  musician,  iii.  166. 

AntiTOnus,  ibiii<i7  o/'^sio.  The  siege 
of  Nora  by  this  prince,  i.  76.  Re- 
flections upon  the  tears  he  shed 
on  seeing  the  hend  of  his  enemy 
Pjrrrhus,  827.  His  reply  to  the 
flattery  of  Hermodorus,  888.  An- 
ecdote of  a  soldier  of  his,  whom 
he  had  caused  to  be  cured  of  a 
long-seated  malady,  476.  His  per- 
fidy and  cruelty  towards  Eumenes, 
anci  towards  the  Argyraspidians, 
iii.  66  His  reply  to  a  young  suitor, 
124.  Anecdote  of  him  and  a  cynic, 
201. 

Antinous  and  Theodotus.  Their 
brave  death,  ii.  16. 

Antiochus  Soter,  Jang  of  Syria,  The 
effect  produced  on  him  by  the 
beauty  of  Stratonice,^  i.  146. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Sgria. 
The  reply  of  Hannibal  to  this 
prince,  respecting  the  army  he 
had  raised  against  the  Romans, 
i.  414. 

Epiphanes,  hing  of  Syria, 

His  cruelty  towards  a  child,  i.  490. 
His  cruelty  towards  the  Jews,  ii. 
16.  The  haughty  manner  in  which 
he  was  treated  by  the  consul  Fo- 
pilius,  ii.  447. 

Antiochus,  the  philosopher.  His 
contradictory  opinions,  iii.  269. 

Antipater.  Tfie  answer  of  the  Lac- 
edemonians to  this  general,  when 
he  demanded  fifty  children  as  hos- 
tages, i.  210.  Another  reply  of 
the  same  to  the  same,  in  rererence 
to  his  violent  menaces,  ii.  8.  An- 
other anecdote  respecting  the 
same  parties,  iii.  64. 

Antisthenes,  the  philosopher.  A  say- 
ing of  his  as  to  the  frequenting 
bM  company,  i.  SB8.  Another 
saying  of  his,  as  to  what  we  should 
most  seek  to  furnish  ourselves 
withal,  836.  A  saying  of  his  ns 
to  virtue,  887.  His  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Ismenias,  860.  A  say- 
ing of  his  as  to  pleasure,  491.  A 
remarkable  reply  of  his,  ii.  106. 
Another  reply  of  his  to  a  priest 
of  Orpheus,  126.  One  of  his  max- 
ims, 196.    The  remedy  against  ill- 


ness that  Diogenes  snggesteJ  to 
him,  iii.  9.  O&ervation  upon  one 
of  his  principles,  79.  His  opinion 
as  to  the  virtue  of  men  and  wom- 
en, 186.  His  criticism  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Athenians 
selected  their  generals,  234.  His 
esteem  for  Socrates,  414. 

Antisthenes  (another).  His  direc- 
tions to  his  children,  iii.  220. 

Antony,  Mark,  the  Triuntvir.  His 
reproach  of  Augustus,  i.  401.  His 
defeat  by  Augustus,  ii.  157.  His 
devotion'to  pleasure,  603.  His  in- 
difference to  his  wife's  infidelity, 
iii.  141.  The  singular  equipage  m 
which  he  paraded  through  Jiome, 
190. 

Antony,  a  general  under  Domitlan. 
A  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
tending his  defeat  in  Germany,  i. 
262. 

Apelles.  The  visit  he  received  from 
MeKabyses,  iii.  230. 

ApoUodorus,  tyrant  of  Potidm.  The 
terrible  effects  of  conscience  upou 
him,  ii.  80. 

ApoUodorus,  the  grammarian.  His 
opinion  of  Chrysippus's  works,  i. 
214. 

Apollonios  of  Tvanssa.  His  pre- 
tending to  un<)erstand  the  lan- 
guage of  animals,  ii.  136. 

Aracus.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Lacedemonians  gave  him  the  title 
of  admiral,  i.  182. 

Arcadians.  Their  universal  rem- 
edy, iii.  18. 

Arcesilaus,  the  philosopher.  His 
method  of  teaciung,  i.  218.  The 
laudable  use  he  made  of  his 
wealth,  840.  The  mauucr  of  his 
death,  488.  Observation  upon  a 
saying  of  his,  ii.  99.  His  firm  en- 
durance of  pain,  187.  His  opinion 
as  to  good  and  evil,  310.  His  reply 
to  Emonez,  iii.  188.  His  delicato 
generosity  to  Ctesibius,  iii.  318. 

Archelaos,  Jang  of  Macedon,  In- 
stance of  his  wisdom  and  moder- 
ation, iii.  119. 

Archelaus,  <A«pft»A)fqpAer.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  the  first  formation  of  men 
and  animals,  ii.  281. 

Archer,  Anecdote  of  an  archer  con- 
demned to  death,  ii.  403. 

Archias,  tyrant  of  Thebes.  His  as- 
sassination, ii.  27. 
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Arehidamas.  hing  of  Sparta.  The 
raproach  he  oast  npoa  a  peraon 
named  Periander,  i.  110.  Tne  an- 
swer that  Thncydides  made  him, 
441. 

Archileonida.  The  reply  of  this 
Lacedemonian  to  those  who  were 
extolling  her  son  Brasidas,  i.  881. 

Arohimedes.  His  opinion  of  the  en- 
gines he  constructed  for  the  de- 
jence  of  his  country,  1.  198.  HU 
opinion  as  to  the  sun,  ii.  260. 

Architect.  The  bad  faith  of  an  ar- 
chitect of  the  king  of  Egypt,  i.  82. 
Anecdote  of  two  Athenian  archi- 
tects, 248.  An  observation  upon 
their  technical  terms,  444. 

Archytas.  Instance  of  the  modera- 
tion of  this  general,  ii.  482. 

Areopagas.  The  reason  why  this 
tribunal  heard  causes  b;^  night, 
ii.  291.  A  sinfl;ular  decision  pro- 
nounced by  it,  lii.  866. 

Aretheus.  His  acceptance  of  the 
remarkable  will  of  Eudamidas, 
and  rigorous  punctuality  in  observ- 
ing it,  i.  275. 

Aretm,  Peter.  Montaigne's  opinion 
as  to  the  right  of  this  poet  to  the 
title  of  dimne.  i.  446. 

Ari;enterius.  The  Innoyations  of 
this  physician,  iii.  26. 

Argians.  The  perfidy  of  king  Cle- 
omenes  towards  them,  i.  78.  What 
colour  was  worn  by  their  women 
for  mourning,  486.  The  terms  on 
which  they  challenged  the  Lace- 
demonians, ii.  467. 

Argineudan  idu.  The  famous  battle 
that  was  fought  near  these  Islands, 
i.  69. 

Argippians.  The  manners  of  this 
people,  il.  869. 

Ariosto.  Montaigne's  opinion  of 
this  poet,  ii.  88. 

Ariovistus.  The  generous  treatment 
he  received  from  Gsssac,  ii.  618. 

Aristides.  Montaigne's  commenda- 
tion of  him,  i.  846. 

Aristippus.  A  joke  of  his  respect- 
ing sophistical  subtleties,  i.  260. 
A  remarkable  observation  of  his, 
267.  His  opinion  as  to  pain,  861. 
The  sort  of  death  he  desired,  ii. 
108.  The  discrepancy  between 
wliat  he  said  ana  what  he  did, 
106.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  fine 
clothes,  814.    His  reply  to  Diog- 


enes, tfr.  An  anecdote  of  him,  iii. 
160. 

Aristodemus,  ibin^  of  Mtuent.  His 
reason  for  killing  himself,  iii.  109. 

Aristodemus,  the  Lacedemonian. 
The  strict  justice  his  companions 
meted  out  to  him,  i.  824. 

Aristo,  father  of  Plato.  Anecdote 
of  him,  ii.  246. 

Aristo,  of  Chioi,  A  wise  observation 
of  his  as  to  the  effect  which  phi- 
losophers produce,  i.  208.  His 
definition  of  rhetoric,  442.  .  His 
opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  ii.  222. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of 
laws,  812.  A  saying  of  bis,  iii.  118. 
Another,  808. 

Aristophanes,  the  grammarian.  His 
mistake  in  finding  fault  with  Epi- 
curus's  style,  i.  262. 

Aristotle.  Montaigne's  opinion  as 
to  the  frequent  quotntions  made 
use  of  in  the  works  of  this  philoso- 
pher, ii.  210.  The  obscurity  of  his 
style,  ib,  Ohrysippus's  opinions 
of  his  writings,*  212.  His  author- 
ity In  the  schools  ii.  256.  His 
opinion  of  glorv,  864.  A  remark- 
able saying  of  nis,  456.  Observa- 
tion on  his  manner  of  describing 
man,  iii.  166.  liis  rejoinder  on  be- 
ing reproached  witli  too  much  in- 
dulgence for  a  wicked  person. 
466. 

Arius.  The  death  of  this  herosiarch, 
i.  806. 

Army.  The  want  of  discipline  in 
the  French  armies  in  Montaigne's 
time,  and  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject, iii.  870. 

Armenia.  The  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
amidst  the  mountains  of  this  coun- 
try, i.  822. 

Arniorial  bearings.  Their  unccr* 
tainty,  i.  408.  Description  of 
those  of  Montaigne,  ib. 

Arms.  Whether  sddiers  should  wear 
rich  arms,  i.  418.  What  are  the 
most  effectual,  423.  The  French 
nobility  reproached  for  not  always 
wearing  them,  ii.  76.  The  incon- 
veniences of  defensive  armour,  77. 

Airas.  The  obstinacy  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  town  at  the  time  it 
was  taken  by  Louis  XL,  i.  857. 

Arria,  wife  of  Petut.  Her  brave 
death,  u.  618. 
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Araac  (le  Siear  d*),  Montaigne's 
brother.  The  f  ncnrsion  of  the  sea 
on  his  domains,  i.  292. 

Arts.  The  influence  of  chance  on 
the  discoyeries  and  success  of  the 
*rt8,  i.  187.  The  inferiority  of  the 
productions  of,  as  compared  with 
those  of  nature,  294. 

Artabanfts.  The  reproach  he  cast 
4ipon  Xerxes,  i.  294. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Hng  of  Penia. 
The  battle  between  this  prince 
and  his  brother  Cyrus,  i.  416.  One 
of  the  reasons  wh-y^  Cyrus  objected 
to  him,  484.  The  ameliorations 
which  this  prince  introduced  into 
the  too  rigorous  laws  of  Persia,  ii. 
111. 

Artibius,  ike  Persian  general.  What 
it  was  that  occasioned  his  death, 
in  an  encounter  with  Onesilus,  i. 
420. 

Aruntius,  Lucius.  His  reason  for 
killing  himself  ii.  18. 

Asclepiades.  His  innovations  in 
physic,  iii.  24. 

Asiatics.  The  sumptuousness  of 
their  armies,  i.  418. 

Asinius  FoUio.  An  anecdote  of  this 
consul,  ii.  455.  A  saying  of  his 
in  reference  to  some  yerses  com- 
posed against  him  by  Augustus, 
lii.  215. 

Assassins.  The  manners  and  relig- 
ious belief  of  this  people,  ii.  476. 

Assigni,  le  Seigneur  d'.  His  impru- 
dence, i.  76. 

Assyrians,  a  custom  among  this  peo- 
ple, i.  426. 

Astapa,  a  town  of  Spain.  The  fear- 
ful yoluntary  death  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  town,  ii.  21. 

Ataraxy.  Definition  of  this  term, 
and  observations  on  the  subject, 
ii.  206. 

Atheism.  Reflections  on  this  sub- 
ject, ii.  127. 

Athens.  A  saying  of  Isoorates  about 
this  city,  iil.  128. 

,  the  Duke  of.  The  inconsid- 
erate conduct  of  this  prince  at 
Florence,  i.  194. 

Athenians.  Their  horrible  iniustice 
towards  the  conquerors  at  the  Ar- 
ginensian  Isles,  i.  68.  The  restric- 
tions they  imposed  upon  rhetoric, 
442.    Their  decree  as  to  the  mules 


whicn  had  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  one  of  their  tem- 
ples, ii.  116.  A  decree  of  theirs 
for  the  purification  of  the  island 
of  Delos,  iii.  161.  An  inscription 
with  which  they  honoured  the 
entry  of  Pompev  into  their  city, 
iii.  468. 

Atlantes.  A  reference  to  this  peo- 
ple, iii.  445. 

Atlantis.  Details  as  to  this  island, 
i.  290. 

Atoms.  Objections  against  the  at- 
omic system  of  the  Epicureans, 
ii.  264.' 

Attains.  The  manner  in  which  he 
outraged  the  young  Pausaniaa,  i. 
482. 

Atticus,  Titus  -  Pomponius.  His 
death,  ii.  850. 

Aubigny,  M.  d*.  The  taking  of 
Capua  by  this  leader,  i.  79. 

Aufidius.  'His  death,  i.  127. 

Augsbourg.  Considered  the  finest 
town  in  Germany,  iv.  283.  Clean- 
liness of  the  people,  ib.  Clock 
worked  by  water,  237.  Fish- 
Ponds  under  cover,  ib.  Aviary, 
288.  Ostriches,  ib.  Curious  pos- 
teni  in  wall  of  town,  239. 

Augustus.  Anecdote  of  this  em- 
peror, i.  78.  His  noble  conduct 
to  Cinna,  184.  The  complaisance 
of  Livia,  his  wife,  304.  His  pro- 
found sleep  on  the  eve  of  batt'e, 
401.  Observations  on  "wrae  of  his 
laws,  468.  The  difficulty  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  respecting 
him,  472.  His  confidence  in  Lu- 
cius Piso,  482.  The  distinction 
he  made  between  different  sorts 
of  rewards,  ii.  46.  His  rule  as  to 
drinking  at  meals,  iii.  448. 

Aurai,  the  battle  of,  mentioned,  L 
828. 

Authors.  The  wholesale  way  in 
which  mpdem  authors  plunder  the 
ancients,  i.  214.  Should  confine 
themselves  to  what  they  know, 
294.  The  reason  why  Afontaigne 
did  not  always  name  those  he 
quoted,  ii.  81.  List  of  those  he 
liked  best,  88. 

Avarice.  The  ill  effects  of  this  vice 
in  father^,  ii.  54. 

Avaricum.  The  siege  of  this  town 
by  Csssar,  ii.  509. 
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Babylonians.  A  law  of  thein  in 
reference  to  the  sick,  ill.  87. 

Baden,  baths  at,  iy.  206. 

Baiazet  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Extremities  to  which  his  army 
was  reduced  in  Russia,  and  the 
occasion  of  his  being  taken  pris- 
oner, i.  429.  Instance  of  the  se- 
verity of  this  prince,  ii.  82.  His 
reason  for  flgfatmg  Tamerlane,  612. 

Bajazet  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
An  error  of  this  prince,  and  of  his 
son,  ii.  485. 

Balbus.  A  maxim  of  this  philos- 
opher as  to  the  universe,  ii.  183. 

B&le.  Literati  of,  iv.  200.  Mon- 
taigne's observations  concerning 
people  of  the  country,  201. 

Barbarian.  In  what  sense  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  were  barbarians,  L 
296. 

BarbariMm,  with  all  people,  means 
that  which  is  not  in  use  in  their 
own  country,  i.  294. 

Baroco  and  Baralipton,  Reference 
to  these  scholastic  terms,  i.  286. 

Bathory  (Stephen),  king  of  Poland. 
A  custom  of  this  prince,  i.  820. 

Baths.  Their  general  use  among 
most  nations,  and  the  refinements 
the  ancients  introduced  into  them, 
L  482.  Further  reference  to  baths, 
and  more  particularly  those  of 
mineral  waters,  iii.  81.  Hot  baths 
at  Espina  and  Plonunieres,  iv.  194. 
Baths  at  Buden,  206.  Vapour  baths 
at  Rome,  826.  Baths  at  Beindella 
VUla,  147, 871, 426.  Baths  at  Pisa, 
422. 

Battle.  Observations  as  to  the  beet 
mode  of  commencing  one,  i.  415. 

Bayard.  The  manner  of  his  death, 
i*  66. 

Beauty.  The  opinions  of  different 
nations  as  to  beauty,  ii.  176.  Its 
advantages,  889.  The  subject  re- 
newed, 111.  891. 

Beauvais  (the  bishop  of).  His  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  i. 
882. 

Bebius,  Judge.  His  sudden  death, 
i.  128. 

Bedouins.  Reference  to  one  of  their 
religious  opinions,  ii.  877.  Their 
belief  in  fatality,  478. 

Bees.  Their  excellent  polity,  ii.  189. 


Singular  assistance  rendered  by 

bees  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tandy, 

167. 
Beggars.     Observation   upon  their 

condition,  iii.  428. 
Bellay,  William  du.    Criticism  upon 

his  Memoirs,  ii.  96. 
—«-,  Joachim  du.   Mention  of  this 

rit,  i.  249.  Opinion  of  his  works, 
417. 

,  Martin   du.     His  severity 

towaras  the  governor  of  Bony,  i. 
107.  A  story  he  tells  of  some 
ambassadors,  112.  Criticism  on 
his  Memoirs,  ii.  96. 

Belief.  What  it  should  be  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  i.  264.  822. 

Bembo.  Mention  of  tnis  poet,  ilL 
166. 

Bessus.  The  manner  in  which  he 
became  self-convicted  of  parri- 
cide, ii.  29. 

Boza.    Mention  of  this  poet,  ii.  417. 

Bias.  Sayings  of  his,  i.  882 ;  ii.  464 ; 
iii.  69. 

Bion.  Sayings  of  his,  i.  72,  875. 
His  frank  avowal  of  his  mean 
origin,  iii.  291. 

Blinoness.  Observations  upon  this 
subject,  ii.  826,  449. 

Blosius  (Cains ).  His  zealous  friend- 
ship,  i.  278. 

Boccaccio.    Mention  of  him,  ii.  88. 

Body.  The  body  should  be  strength- 
ened, i.  224. 

Boetie,  Stephen  de  la.  Reference  to 
his  brave  death^  i.  121.  Observft- 
tion  on  his  Servitude  Voktntaire  and 
on  his  other  works,  266.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  noble  friendship  that 
subsisted  between  him  and  Mon- 
taigne, 266.  Reference  to  another 
work  of  his,  280.  His  patriotism, 
281.  Montaigne's  bitter  regret  fotr 
his  loss,  278:  ii.  66.  Eulogium 
upon  him,  416.  Early  life  or,  iv. 
68.  His  treatise  against  despot- 
ism, 60.     His  last  moments,  68. 

Boeez.  Conduct  of  this  governor  at 
tne  siege  of  Eiona,  ii.  18. 

Boiocalns.  His  reply  to  the  Romans, 
ii.  8. 

Boleslaus.  The  treason  that  he  was 
made  the  victim  of,  iii.  66.  His 
singnlar  compact  with  his  wife  on 
their  wedding-night,  iii.  181. 

Books.  Books,  immortal  children, 
ii  72.     What  books  are  proper  to 
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tnutUte,  119.  What  benefit  Mon- 
taigne derived  ftrom  them,  ili.  88. 

Bordeaax,  parliament  of,  iv.  69. 

Borsia  ( Caesar),  Aik^  of  ValentmoiM. 
ms  attempt  to  poieon  Cardinal 
Cometo,  i.  812. 

Borromeo,  CardinaL  Hia  extreme 
aqsteritv,  1.  871. 

Boesan,  sliver  mines  at,  iv.  198. 

Bostan,  ill  appearance  of,  iv.  266. 

Boulogne,  leaning  tower  at,  iv.  279. 

Boatiures  (M.  de).  Instance  of  im- 
prudence on  bis  part,  ii.  27. 

Brazil.  The  longevity  of  iU  natives, 
ii.  188. 

Brothers.  Reflections  upon  the  dis- 
cords too  common  between  them, 
i.  267. 

Brutus  {Ludus^uniuB).  A  question 
as  to  the  motives  of  this  consul  in 
condemning  bis  sons,  i.  490. 

Brutus  (Jfarcuf-JimttM).  The  de> 
■pair  of  the  Zanthians  when  be- 
sieged by  him,  and  observatioQ 
on  the  subject,  i.  358.  The  an- 
swer he  got  from  Statilius,  440. 
The  effect  of  his  suicide,  li.  14. 
Mention  of  a  lost  book,  written  by 
him,  90.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  tfaie 
eloquence  of  Cicero.  91.  Eulogium 
upon  his  conduct  in  the  mi£t  of 
danger,  iii.  468. 

hratu*  (D€cius^umm-AUnnu$).  The 
use  he  made  of  pigeous,  ii.  440. 

Buchanan.  Mention  of  him  as  a 
tutor,  i.  254.  Mention  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  his  Latin  tragedies 
at  the  Collese  of  Guienne,  268. 
Criticism  on  his  poetry,  ii.  417. 

Bunel  (Pierre).  A  present  he  made 
Montaigne's  father,  ii.  117. 

Burgundians.  Observation  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  ii.  115. 

Business,  should  not  be  postponed, 
ii.  26.  The  love  some  men  have 
for  it,  iii.  821. 

0. 

Cssar  (Julius).  The  subjects  to 
which  he  applied  himself  most  in 
his  Commentaries,  i.  110.  A  say- 
ins  of  his,  186.  His  reply  to  an 
ola  soldier,  186.  His  manner  of 
repressing  mutiny,  191.  His  con- 
duct in  refereuco  to  the  conspira- 
oies  formed  against  him,  198.  His 
manner  of  marching  at  the  head 


of  his  troops,  820.  Reflections  on 
his  expression  of  horror  at  seeing 
the  head  of  Pompey,  828.  Whr 
he  wrote  his  Commentaries,  848. 
His  prodigality.  878,  Hisreproaoh 
to  Pompey's  soldiers  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Orioum,  412.  His  war-dreea, 
416.  His  good  horsemanship,  421. 
His  plan  for  depriving  his  cavalry 
of  all  hope  of  escape,  422.  Expbi- 
oatiOD  of  a  nicluiame  that  was 
given  him,  486.  His  eloquence, 
442.  The  imprudence  that  cost 
him  his  life,  ii.  27.  Criticism  on 
his  0>mmentaries,  92.  Observa- 
tion as  to  his  clemency,  110.  Wliat 
death  he  most  desired,  849.  A 
custom  of  his,  880.  The  rapidity 
of  his  journeys,  489.  His  exces- 
sive power,  446.  His  directions  to 
his  SQidiers  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  469.  His  gallantry, 
497.  His  ambition,  498.  His 
clemency,  601.  His  militaiy  tal- 
ents, 606.  His  indifference  to  his 
wife's  infidelity,  iii.  141.  His  con- 
tempt of  physical  pain,  426. 

Caius  Julius.  His  sudden  death,  i. 
128. 

Calanus.  The  manner  of  his  death, 
ii.  472. 

Calicut  Mention  of  the  manners  of 
this  country,  iii.  124.  The  recep- 
tion its  empierors  gave  SoUman's 
ambassadors,  276. 

Caligula.  A  singular  exhibition  of 
filial  regard  of  his,  i.  78.  His  cru- 
elty, it.  847. 

Callistbenes.  An  instance  of  nn- 
bendingness  in  him,  disapproved 
of,  i.  244. 

Caivisius  Sabinus.  His  plan  for 
keeping  up  conversation,  i.  201. 

Oambvses.  His  motive  for  killing 
his  brother,  iii.  109. 

Cameleon.  Observation  upon  this 
insect,  ii.  168. 

Canacre.  The  treason  exercised 
against  him,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  traitors,  iii.  66. 

Oanius  (Julius).  His  calm  death, 
ii.  84. 

CamuB.  A  singular  circumstanoe 
attending  the  battle  of,  iii.  879. 

Cannibals.    See  Indians. 

Cantharides.  A  comparison  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  these  insects, 
iL^9. 
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OMiiliipi     Mention  of  this  poet,  i. 

C«ppari.  Zeno's  use  of  this  oath, 
iii.  168. 

Caracalla.  His  maimer  of  marching 
before  his  troops,  fl.  78. 

Oameades.  The  excessiye  aridity 
of  this  philosopher  for  learning, 
i.  240.  His  opinion  as  to  tmth,  ii. 
f08.  Discussion  between  him  and 
GhrysippuA,  828.  An  opinion  of 
his  on  glory,  864.  Saying  of  his, 
866.     Anecdote  of  bini,  iii.  480. 

Camevalet.  His  admirable  horse- 
manship, i.  480. 

Caro  (AtmibcU),  Commendation  of 
his  letters,  i.  858. 

Garthaginians.  Their  rules  as  to 
drinlcing,  i.  488.  Their  horrible 
sacrifices,  ii.  281. 

Gasillnam.  Mention  of  the  siege  of, 
i.  78. 

Oaasins  (Cains).  The  effect  of  his 
suicide,  ii.  14. 

■  ( Sevems).  The  character  of 
his  eloquence,  i.  98.  His  exclama- 
tion at  seeing  his  books  bum,  ii. 
78. 

Castalio.  Reference  to  this  learned 
man,  i.  817. 

Cat  The  terrible  effect  produced 
upon  a  young  lady,  who  was  told 
she  had  eaten  a  cat,  i.  166.  An 
attractive  Tirtue  attributed  to  this 
animal,  167. 

Catapult.  Obserration  upon  this 
engine  of  war,  i.  426. 

Catena.  Mention  of  the  punishment 
of  this  robber,  iL  111. 

Cato  the  Elder.  The  firmness  with 
which  he  bore  the  death  of  his 
son,  i.  870.  His  economy  and 
simplicity,  446.  A  reproacn  that 
he  incurred,  488.  An  insulting 
demand  he  made  Scipio,  ii.  81. 
His  opinion  as  to  serrants,  66.  A 
comparison  of  him  with  Cato  of 
Utica,  464.  A  saying  of  his  as  to 
fools  and  wise  men,  iii.  216. 

Cato  of  Utica.  or  the  Younger.  Dis- 
approyal  or  his  obstinacy  in  not 
altering  defectiye  laws.  i.  181.  A 
remark  of  his  upon  Cicero,  248. 
Vindication  of  his  death,  826.  The 
commendation  of  him  by  five  Latin 
poets,  ib.  He  ought  to  be  taken 
ror  a  model,  846.  His  profound 
sleep  just  before  he  killed  himself. 


400.  His  reply  to  those  who  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  suicide,  467. 
His  firmness  of  principle,  474. 
Comparison  between  his  death 
and  that  of  Regulus,  ii.  10.  HSa 
noble  death,  101.  His  indifference 
to  his  wife's  infidelity,  iii.  141. 

Catullus.  Mention  of  his  poetry,  ii. 
84. 

Caunians.  A  singular  religious  cus- 
tom of  this  people,  ii.  248. 

Cause.  Plato's  opinion  as  to  first 
causes,  ii.  201.  Pythagoras's  opin- 
ion on  the  same  subject,  ii.  219. 

Cecina.  His  plan  for  communicat- 
ing with  his  family,  ii.  440. 

Celius.  Instanceof  the  impatienoe 
oftbis  orator,  ii.  484. 

Cemeteries.  The  reason  why  they 
were  situated  in  thiclcly  frequent- 
ed places,  i«  184. 

Cento.  Obsenrations  on  this  species 
of  poetry,  i.  216. 

Ceremony.  Montaigne's  objection 
to  it,  i.  104.  Reflections  upon  the 
subject,  ii.  879. 

Cestius.  The  treatment  he  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  younger 
Cicero,  ii.  91. 

Ohabrias.  The  manner  in  which  he 
loet  the  fruits  of  a  victory  he  had 
obtained,  i.  70. 

Chance.  Its  influence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  various  arts  and  sciences, 
i.  187. 

Character.  The  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  characters  of  men,  i. 
472. 

Charillus.  His  moderation,  ii.  488. 
His  indulgence  towards  wicked 
persons,  iii.  898. 

Charinus.  The  innovations  of  this 
physician,  iii.  26. 

Chanxenes.  His  acoeptance  of  the 
remarkable  will  of  Eudamidas,  i. 
276. 

Charles  V.  of  France.  A  saying  of 
Edward  III.  about  him,  ii.  486. 
Who  was  his  fitvourite  author, 
606. 

Charles  VHI.  of  France.  Cause  of 
the  facility  of  his  Italian  con- 
quests, i.  211.  What  saved  him 
at  the  battle  of  Fomoua,  420. 

Charles  IX.  of  France.  Mention  of 
a  comparison  between  his  govern- 
ment and  that  of  Nero,  ii.  488. 

Charles  V.  of  Germany.    His  eon- 
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tempt  for  the  FreDcb  army,  i.  US. 

.  His  ohallenge  of  Francis  I.,  ib. 
Commendation  of  hi£  abdioation, 
ii.  59. 

Charondas.  His  mode  of  pwiishing 
cowardice,  i.  108.  The  measure 
he  took  for  preventing  inconsid- 
erate changes  in  his  laws,  176. 
His  panishroent  of  persons  who 
Icept  had  company,  888. 

Chasan.  The  manner  of  his  death, 
i.  475. 

Chase.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  this 
diversion,  ii.  109. 

Chassagne,  Francois  la.  Character 
of,  iv.  108. 

Chastity.  Commendation  of  this 
virtae,  i.  178. 

Chatel.  The  death  of  this  bishop, 
ii.2d. 

Ghelonis,  wife  of  Gleombrotus,  king 
of  Sparta.  Her  admirable  conduct 
towards  her  father  and  hnsbaod, 
iil  447. 

Cheerfolness,  a  sign  of  wisdom,  i. 
235. 

Chess.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  this 
game,  i.  489. 

Children.  What  yices  should  be 
most  carefnUy  checked  in  them, 
i.  88.  The  earliest  tendencies  to 
vice  should  be  repressed  in  them, 
152.  The  system  upon  which  the 
children  among  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans and  Persians  were  brought  up, 
208.  Observations  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  children  should  be 
educated,  218,  et  teq.  The  harm 
that  is  done  children  by  being 
brought  up  in  their  parents'  lap, 
228.  Further  remarks  upon  their 
early  conduct,  224,  ei  tea.  Anec- 
dote of  a  Lacedemonian  boy,  ii.  8. 
Description  of  a  monstrous  child, 
476.  Reflections  on  the  resem- 
blance of  children  to  their  fathers, 
iil.  10. 

Chile.    A  saying  of  his,  i.  274. 

China.  A  custom  of  this  country 
mentioned,  iii.  408. 

Chiron.  His  refusal  of  immortality, 
i.  142. 

Chremonides.  Anecdote  of  Zeno  in 
reference  to  this  young  man,  iii. 
887. 

Christians.  Who  are  the  completest 
Christians,  i.  450. 

Ghrysippus  ^&)(os.  Opinion  of  this 


philosopher  as  to  incest,  i.  17f 
His  manner  of  filling  his  hooka. 
214.  His  opinion  as  to  the  use  or 
dead  bodies,  800.  His  observation 
as  to  dogs,  ii.  150.  His  opinion 
upon  Dion,  18%.  His  opinion  upon 
Plato    and    Aristotle,   212.      His 

3»inion  as  to  the  Divinity,  228. 
is  singular  proof  that  the* soul  is 
placed  in  tne  heart,  262.  His 
opinion  as  to  glory,  862.  Anec- 
dote of  his  servant  maid,  iii.  464. 
Cicero  (Marcus  Tullius).  His  opin- 
ion as  to  the  employment  of  leisure 
and  retirement,  i.  842.  His  exces- 
sive desire  to  be  praised  by  histo- 
rians, 847.  His  wondernil  elo- 
uuence,  851.  Remarkable  anec- 
aote  of  him,  &.  Criticism  on  hie 
works  and  character,  it  88.  His 
passion  for  glory,  865.  A  habit 
of  his,  880. 

(M.  T.)  the  Younger.    See 

CettiuB. 

Cimber.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  the 
plot  asainst  Cesar,  i.  482. 

Cimon,  the  Athenian  general.  The 
honour  he  paid  to  his  race-marM, 
ii.  116. 

Cippus  {Marew).  Fabulous  anee- 
dote  of  him,  i.  146. 

Civility.  ObservatiODS  on  this  snb- 
'ect,  i.  104. 

ludius  I.,  Emperor  of  Rome.  A 
singular  edict  of  his,  i.  158. 

Cleanthee.  A  saying  of  his,  i.  218. 
An  observation  or  his  upon  ants, 
ii.  157.  His  opinion  as  to  the  di- 
vinity, 228.  His  (pinion  as  to  the 
soul,  260.  As  to  the  universe, 
298.    His  death,  861. 

Clearchus,  tJie  Lacedemoman  gauraL 
His  tactics  in  the  battle  between 
Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  i.  416. 

Cleobls  and  Biton.  The  death  of 
these  brothen,  ii.  808. 

Cleombrotus  of  Sparta.  See  C&e- 
fonu. 

of  Ambracea.     The  reason 

why  this  philosopher  killed  him- 
self, ii.  28. 

Cleomenes,  1st  King  of  Sparta.  His 
treachery  towards  the  people  of 
Argoe,  1.  76.  His  reply  to  the 
Samian  ambassadors,  248.  An- 
ecdote of  him  and  an  orator,  ii. 
481.  A  saymg  of  hia  about  Ho- 
mer, 527. 
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CleomenesILGficiimBtfuices  attend- 
iniC  his  saicide,  ii.  14. 

Climacldes.  The  service  to  which 
the  women  so  caUed  were  pat, 
ii.  147. 

Clitomachus.  His  opiniou  as  to 
truth,  ii.  203. 

Clisthenes.  His  reason  for  refusing 
his  daughter  to  Hippoolides,  ii. 
817. 

Clodta  Leeta.  The  injustice  done  to 
this  vestal.  iiL  181. 

Clodomir.  The  mischance  that  be- 
fell him  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
ceiwive  fury.  i.  413. 

Clothes.  Observations  upon  their 
various  use,  i.  818,  822. 

Clovis  I.,  King  of  France,  A  mira- 
cle attending  the  siege  of  Angou- 
leme  by  this  prince,  L  816. 

Clysters.  Anecdote  of  an  operation 
with  this  remedy,  i.  156. 

Coaches.  The  sort  of  equipage  used 
bv  the  early  kings  of  France,  iii. 
186. 

Colleges.  Moutaigne*s  objections  to 
them,  i.  266. 

Comedies.  The  way  in  which  they 
were  made  up  in  Montaigne's 
time,  ii.  87. 

Command.  Reflections  upon  the 
disposition  of  men  to  free  them- 
selves from  it,  i.  118. 

Comines.  Criticism  upon  his  Me- 
moirs, ii.  96. 

Commorientes.  Reference  to  this 
society,  iii.  296. 

Condemned  persons.  Ancient  laws 
as  to  the  disposition  of  their  prop- 
erty, ii.  28. 

Conjugal  love  must  be  kept  under 
restraint,  as  to  embraces,  i.  286. 

Conquerors.  Whether  they  should 
pursue  their  victory  to  extremi- 
ties, i.  411.      , 

Conrad  UI.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
His  reason  for  pardoning  Guelph, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  i.  62. 

Conscience.  The  laws  of  are  de- 
rived from  custom,  i.  I7l.  Its 
irresistible  power,  ii.  28. 

Conspiracy.  Remarks  a?  to  the 
means  of  preventing  them,  L  189. 
A  singular  mode  of  averting  them, 
suggested  to  Dionysius  the  Elder, 

Constance.  Artificial  water-power 
at,  iv.  217. 


Constancy,  or  flrmnees,  in  what  it 
consists,  i.  101. 

Constantius  11.,  Emperor  of  Borne. 
His  excessive  haughtiness,  ii.  881. 

Consular  place,  where  it  was  among 
the  Romans,  ii.  27. 

Contracts.  Observation  of  Mon- 
taigne in  reference  to  them,  iii.  401. 

Conversation,  the  advantages  of,  i. 
280;  iii.  216. 

Cook.  A  curious  specimen  of  a 
cook  that  entered  Montaigne's 
service,  i.  448. 

Cordus  ( Ciemitum).  The  death  of 
this  historian,  ii.  74. 

Corras.  A  decision  of  his  in  a  very 
difficult  ease,  iii.  866. 

Corybantes.  Their  religious  farv, 
ii.  232. 

Cossitius  ( Tjudw).  His  curious  met- 
amorphosis, i.  146. 

Cossus.  Observation  upon  the  drunk- 
enness of  this  PrsBtor,  i.  482. 

Cotta  {CaiuB-Avrelius)^  The  re- 
proach cast  upon  him  by  Velletus, 
li.  201.  The  absurd  argument  im- 
puted to  him,  264. 

Cotys  II.,  king  of  Thrace.  The  re- 
markable precaution  of  this  prince 
to  avoid  occasions  of  anger,  iii. 
836. 

lU., .  The  double  treach- 
ery exhibited  in  his  story,  iii.  68. 

Courage.  Extreme  courage  some- 
times produces  the  same  effects 
as  extreme  fear,  i.  449. 

Countrymen,  instances  of  the  finu- 
ness  with  which  certain  peasants 
endured  the  infliction  of  torture, 
ii.  490.  Curious  story  of  a  thievish 
peasant,  iii.  78. 

Cowardice.  Reflections  upon  this 
infirmity,  and  its  punishment  in 
different  countries  and  periods,  1 
108. 

Cmnaus,  Kin^  of  Athens.  The  in- 
vention attributed  to  him,  iii.  468. 

Crantor.  His  opinion  as  to  the  in- 
sensibility recommended  by  Epi- 
curus, ii.  191;  and  as  to  the  en- 
durance of  evils,  iii.  4S1. 

Crassus  {PubUus  Liceniut).  His  se- 
verity towards  an  engineer,  i.  118. 

{Agekutus).  His  sour  aus- 
terity, iii.  116. 

—  (Marcus  lAcenhu).  Anec- 
dote of  a  fish  he  brought  up,  ii. 
166.     His  dishonesty,  866. 
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Orates.  A  saying  of  bis  as  to  phi- 
losophy, i.  198.  His  remedy  for 
lore,  if.  106.  The  singtilar  means 
he  employed  for  inducing  Metro- 
oles  to  change  his  sect,  817.  His 
last  disposal  of  his  money,  iii.  250. 

Oratis.  A  oorioas  anecdote  about 
him,  yi.  HI. 

Oreator.  Proof  of  the  existence  of 
one,  ii.  126. 

Cretans.  Their  manner  of  cursing 
a  person,  i.  171.  The  extremity 
to  which  they  were  reduced  in 
time  of  siege,  427. 

Orinas.  His  innovations  in  medi- 
oine,  iii.  26. 

Cripples.  Observations  upon  them, 
iii.  849. 

Critolaus.  Reference  to  the  scales 
of  this  philosopher,  iii.  466. 

Crocodile.  A  curious  particular  re- 
specting this  animal,  ii.  172. 

Croesus,  %ing  of  Lydia.  The  story 
of  his  quoting  Solon,  when  led  to 
execution,  i.  118.  Anecdote  re- 
specting nis  son,  146.  The  ex- 
traordinary food  his  horses  de- 
voured near  Sardts,  429.  His  cru- 
elty towards  a  favourite  of  his 
brother,  ii.  464. 

Cross.  The  use  of  the  cross  in 
America  before  the  discovery  of 
that  country  by  the  Europeans, 
ii.  808. 

Cruelty.  Montaigne^s  distaste  for 
this  vice,  ii.  110.  Its  frequent  oc- 
currence with  cowardice,  462. 

Ctesiphon.  A  strange  proceeding 
of  his,  lU.  488. 

Curio.  His  singular  want  of  mem- 
ory, iii.  268. 

Curiosity.  Superstitions  which  have 
arisen'  from  this  vice,  i.  96.  The 
evils  it  occasions,  264.  Mon- 
taigne's aversion  to  it,  ii.  26. 

Ousco.  The  ancient  splendour  of 
this  town,  iii.  200;  ana  of  its  road, 
208. 

Custom.  Its  power,  i.  160.  Its 
effect  on  the  senses,  162;  and  on 
opinions  and  manners,  it.  Ac- 
count of  a  number  of  extraordi- 
nary customs,  166.  The  preju- 
dice of  people  in  favour  of  the 
customs  of  their  own  country, 
171.  The  resemblance  and  vari- 
ance between  the  customs  of  dif- 
ferent people,  172. 


dyneas.  The  excellent  advice  1m 
gave  Pyrrhus,  L  896. 

C^nalcs.  The  opinion  of  this  sect 
on  fwrceptibility,  ii.  822.  Their 
maxim  about  justice,  iii.  407. 

Cyrus  the  Elder.  The  dying  cham 
ne  left  his  children,  i.  67.  An  ab- 
surd proceeding  of  his,  72.  The 
account  be  gave  Astyages  of  a 
lesson  he  had  receive<]l,  209.  His 
treatment  of  his  horses,  427.  Tho 
means  he  employed  for  procuring 
speedy  Information,  ii.  489.  His 
liberality,  and  anecdote  of  Croesus 
in  connection  with  the  subject,  iii. 
194.  His  conduct  towards  Pan- 
thea,  887. 

■  the  Younger.    One  of  his  rea- 

sons for  preferring  himself  to  his 
brother. 


DahsB.  The  peculiar  manner  of 
fighting  among  this  people,  i. 
429. 

Damindas.  A  remarkable  saying  of 
this  Lacedemonian,  ii.  7. 

Damocritus.    His  suicide,  ii.  16. 

Dance.  Observation  upon  the  most 
difficult  dances,  ii.  86. 

Dandamys.  His  opinion  as  to  sub- 
mission to  the  laws,  iii.  58. 

Darius  I.,  long  of  Persia,  His  ex- 
treme animoeitv^  against  the  Athe- 
nians,  i.  87.  His  proposition  to 
the  Indians  and  Greelcs,  172. 

Daunt,  or  Dorat  Opinion  of  this 
poet,  ii.  417. 

Deaf  people.  Montaigne's  opinion 
as  to  why  persons  bom  deaf  do 
not  speak,  it.  144. 

Dean  of  St.  Hilary.  Singular  pro- 
ceeding of  his,  ii.  <1. 

Death.  Whether  it  discharges  us 
flpom  our  obligations,  i.  81.  Vari- 
ous reflections  upon  death,  and 
Montaiene^s  view  of  it  as  regarded 
himselt,  121,  et  teq.  Other  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject,  855.  Vari- 
ous accounts  of  individuals,  and 
whole  cities,  who  sought  death  to 
avoid  a  miserable  life,  ii.  18. 

Deceit  in  warfare  condemned,  1.  74* 

Decius  Mus.  His  devotion  to  his 
country,  ii.  281. 

Defeats.    Mention  of  some  defeats 
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more   d^orious  than  victories,  L 
802. 

Deformity.  Observations  npon  it, 
iii.86d. 

Deification.  Befleotions  npon  this 
ancient  ceremony,  ii.  242. 

Deiotanu,  king  of  Gaialia.  The 
complaisance  of  his  wife  Strato- 
nice,  i.  806.  Cesar^s  conduct  tow- 
ards him,  ii.  446. 

Delphi.  Reply  of  this  oracle  to  those 
woo  feared  the  temple  would  be 
pillnored,  i.  178.  The  famous  in- 
scription npon  the  temple,  iii.  412. 

Deluge.  Plato's  mention  of  one,  i. 
280. 

Demades.  A  decision  of  his  on  a 
man  who  charged  too  much  for  a 
funeral,  i.  169. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetee,  Mng  ofJfac- 
edon.  The  enormous  weight  of 
his  armour,  it.  80. 

,  the  Grammarian,  His  obser- 
vation to  a  party  of  philosophers, 
i.  236. 

■  ■,  the  Ctffttc phVotopktr,   A  say- 
ing of  his  ns  tu  reputation,  ii.  870. 

Democritus,  of  Aba«ra.  A  saying 
of  his,  i.  846.  His  constant  cheer-> 
fulness,  439.  His  opinion  as  to 
gods,  beasts,  and  men,  449;  as  to 
truth,  it.  186.  Anecdote  of  him, 
216.  His  opinion  as  to  the  Di- 
vinity, 221;  as  to  the  plurality  of 
worlas,  235;  as  to  human  seed, 
281;  as  to  natural  objects,  881. 
Extravagance  attributed  to  him, 
888. 

Demophon,  Alexander's  maitre  <f  Ao- 
tel  A  peculiarity  of  his  constitu- 
tion, i.  248. 

Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general. 
His  defeat  in  SicUy,  and  death,  IL 
849. 

— — ,  the  orator.  A  saying  of  his, 
i.  478. 

Denisot.  Observation  upon  him,  i. 
409. 

Dependence  on  princes,  undesirable, 
i.  226. 

Devotion,  a  singular  instance  of,  men- 
tioned by  Margaret  de  Vak>i8.  i.  464. 

Diagoras.  A  bitter  reply  of  his  con- 
cerning votive  offerings,  {.  99.  His 
avowed  atheism,  ii.  228. 

Dialectics.  Abuse  of  the  subtleties 
ofthisart,  i.  289. 

Diana.    The   tortons    inflicted  on 


bovs  before  the  altar  of  this  god- 
dess, ii.  281. 

Dicearchns.  Mention  of  a  work  of 
his,  i.  184.  A  reproach  he  made 
Plato,  ii.  816. 

Dioclesian.  His  abdication  of  the 
empire,  i.  896. 

Diodorus,  the  Oiaketidan,  What 
caused  his  death,  i.  61. 

Diogenes  ApoUoniatee.  His  opinion 
as  to  the  divinity,  ii.  222. 

,  the  Cynic.    His  jeers  against 

grammarians,  musicians,  ana  ora- 
tors, i.  208.  Two  remarkable  re- 
plies of  his.  246.  His  way  of  aak- 
mg  his  friends  for  money,  276. 
His  contempt  for  mankind,  440. 
His  reply  to  Speusippus,  ii.  10. 
His  reply  to  a  priest,  126.  A  say- 
ing or  nis  upon  servitude,  148. 
Anecdote  of  him,  814.  His  opin* 
ion  as  to  glory,  862.  A  saying^of 
his  to  Demosthenes,  486.  The 
remedy  he  suggested  to  Antistbe- 
nes,  iii.  9.  His  jest  upon  a  wres- 
tler turned  physician,  20.  What 
wine  he  liked  oest,  262.  A  quip 
passed  npon  him,  804.  A  box  or 
the  ear  be  gave,  464. 

T^aertius.  Montaigne's  opin- 
ion of  hiin,  ii.  92. 

Diomedes,  Ihe  Grammarian,  The  im- 
mense number  of  his  works,  iii.  246. 

Diomedon.  His  noble  conduct  un- 
der an  ui\just  sentence,  1.  69. 

Dion.  His  hatred  of  mistrust,  1. 
189. 

Dionysius  the  Elder.  His  cruelty  to 
Phytoo,  i.  64.  His  death,  61. 
His  ambition,  to  be  thought  a 
good  poet,  110.  The  war-machine 
he  invented,  426.  The  importance 
he  attached  to  his  poetry,  ii.  888. 
His  conduct  to  Philoxenns  and 
Plato,  of  whom  he  was  jealous, 
iii.  216. 

■  the  Younger.  His  c<mduct 
to  a  Syracusan  who  had  concealed 
treasure,  i.  876. 

of  Heraclea.    The  effect  of 

pain  upon  him,  ii.  187. 

Dioscorides.  Account  of  the  people 
of  this  island,  i.  462. 

Diversion.  Reflections  upon  this 
subject,  UL  98. 

Divination.  The  origin  of  this  art. 
i.  98.  Why  its  abuse  should  be 
punUhed,  298. 
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Divines.  A  doubt  whether  they 
ought  to  write  history,  1.  168. 

Diviners.  Their  punishment  among 
the  Scythians  when  they  proph- 
esied false,  i.  298. 

Diyinity  and  PhQosopby  have  a  fin- 
ger iii  every  pie,  i.  286. 

Divizia.    A  poetess,  iv.  890. 

Divorce.  The  influence  that  facility 
of  divorce  has  upon  marriage,  ii. 
869. 

Dogmatists.  Observations  upon  this 
sect,  ii.  209. 

Dogs.  Their  attachment  to  their 
masters,  i.  166.  Anecdote  of  Xan- 
tippus's  dog,  ii.  116.  Mention  of  a 
nation  thnt  had  a  dog  for  a  king, 
187.  Various  anecdotes  of  dogs, 
161,  161.  Noble  conduct  of  an 
Indian  dog,  178. 

Domitius  (Lucius).  His  suicide,  ii. 
848. 

Donations.  The  reason  why  legis- 
lators have  forbidden  donations 
between  man  and  wife,  i.  276. 

Donremv.  Birthplace  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  iv.  190. 

Dordogne.  The  swelling  of  this 
river  in  Montaigne^s  time,  i.  292. 

Dowry.  The  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing a  larfe©  dowry  with  a  wife,  ii,  67. 

Dragon.  Mention  of  one  of  these 
fabulous  monsters,  ii.  160. 

Dreams.  Reflections  on  dreams,  iii. 
444. 

Dreux.  Details  of  the  battle  of 
Dreux,  i.  402. 

Drinking — the  best  pleasure  an  old 
man  is  capable  of  enjoying,  i  487. 

Dru^  used  to  season  meat,  i.  464. 

Druids.  Their  doctrine  as  to  the 
soul,  ii.  118. 

Drunkenness ;  a  brutish,  stupid  vice, 
i.  481.  Observations  on  the  sub- 
ject, ib.  ei  aeq. 

Drusus  ( Marcus-Li vius).  A  fine 
saving  of  this  tribune,  Iti.  69. 

Duels.  Wise  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject of  them,  ii.  466. 

E. 

Ears.  Theophrastus*s  opinion  re- 
specting them,  ii.  887. 

Education.  Commendation  of  that 
of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Lace- 
demonians, i.  208.  Reflections  on 
the  subject  at  length,  216  et  ieq. 


Edward  L  of  England.  His  singu- 
lar dying  commands  to  his  son, 
i.66. 

in. .  His  delicate  mo- 
tive for  not  assisting  his  son  at  the 
battle  of  Crecvji.  382, 

-  Prince  of  Wales;  what  it  t 


induced  him  to  pardon  the  Limo- 

sins,  i.  61. 
Egmont    See  Aka. 
Eg3''pt.    A  law  of  this  country  as  to 

Ehysictans,  iii.  21.  The  oath  taken 
y*the  judges  there,  64. 

Egyptians.  Two  customs  of  theirs 
at  their  feasts,  i.  180, 184.  A  re- 
mark upon  their  skulls,  320.  Their 
curious  manner  of  sacri^cing  to 
the  deity,  ii.  112.  Their  belief  in 
the  metempsychosis,  114.  Ex- 
planation as  to  their  worship,  116. 
Tbeir  respect  for  certain  animals, 
116.  The  silence  they  maintained 
as  to  the  origin  of  their  gods,  226. 
The  doctrine  of  their  priests  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  world,  802. 
Their  tendency  to  theft,  491.  A 
custom  of  their  women  at  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus,  iii.  134. 

Elephant  In  some  countri^  this 
animal  was  reserved  as  the  exclu- 
sive e<^uipAge  of  princes,  i.  428. 
Dexterity  of  one  of  King  Porus's 
elephante,  ii.  160.  Elephants 
trained  as  actors,  168.  Others 
trained  to  war.  164.  The  extra- 
ordinary attachment  of  an  ele- 
phant, 162.  Anecdote  of  another 
elephant,  178. 

Eloquence.  What  sort  of  eloquence 
respectively  befits  the  preacher 
ana  the  advocate,  i.  92.  Disap- 
proval of  an  ambitious  sort  of  elo- 
quence, 262.  Instances  of  persons 
who  have  attained  rank  and  power 
by  their  eloquence,  442.  The 
period  when  most  it  flourished  at 
Rome,  ib, 

Emerepes.  His  severity  towards  the 
musician  Phrynis.  i.  176. 

Emmanuel,  king  of  PortugaL  His 
cruelty  to  the  Jews,  i.  869. 

Empedocles.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
Divinity,  ii.  214. 

Enghien,  Fran.cis,  count  d\  Hi« 
attempt  at  suicide  during  the  bat- 
tle of  Cerisoles,  ii.  16. 

Ensign.  The  singular  efiects  of  fear 
upon  an  ensign  at  the  siege  of 
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Borne,  i.  116.    The  story  of  an- 
other ensign,  ib. 

Epaminondas.  His  hrave  deport- 
ment before  his  judges,  I.  68.  A 
saying  of  his,  120.  Anecdote  of 
him,  286.  Montaigne^s  opinion  of 
him,  ii.  681. 

Epicharmus.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
judgment,  i.  222.  A  singular  no- 
tion of  his,  ii.  842. 

Epicharsis.  His  firm  endurance  of 
torture,  ii.  401. 

Epicureans.  The  opinion  of  this 
sect  as  to  truth,  ii.  203.  Their 
system  of  atoms,  264.  Their  ob- 
jection to  the  metamorphosis,  279. 

Epicurus.  His  direction  as  to  the 
future,  i.  62.  Epicurus  and  Sen- 
eca compared  with  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  861.  His  affectation  of 
contending  successfully  against 
pain,  4^1.  His  source  of  consola- 
tion in  the  anjraish  of  a  painful 
death,  ii.  74.  The  incorrectness  of 
the  explanations  given  of  seyeral 
of  his  principles,  99.  Contrast  be- 
tween nis  theory  and  his  i>ractice, 
107.  His  reason  for  rejecting  quo- 
tations from  his  writings,  210.  His 
reason  for  bein?  rather  obscure, 
211.  His  opinmn  as  to  the  Di- 
vinity, 228 ;  and  as  to  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  285.  The  reproach  he 
cast  upon  the  Stoics,  240.  His 
opinion  as  to  human  seed,  281; 
and  as  to  laws,  288.  A  singular 
idea  of  his,  808.  Reflections  on 
one  of  his  principles,  868.  His 
letter  to  Hermacnus,  864.  His 
will,  ib.  His  advice  as  to  grief, 
iii.  108.  A  maxim  of  his,  188. 
His  frugal  mode  of  living,  829. 

Rpimeniaes.  The  long  sleep  he  had, 
i.  402.  His  peculiar  divining  fac- 
ulty, ii.  477.  What  he  lived  upon, 
iii.  464. 

Equicola.  Mention  of  this  author, 
iii.  166. 

Eros,  Cicero*s  slave.  The  circnm- 
stanee  that  procured  him  his  lib- 
erty, i.  861. 

Erostratus.  His  mistaken  ambition, 
ii.  872. 

Esprenci.  Church  at,  contains  grave 
of  Marshal  Strozzi,  iv.  186. 

Essays.  Then:  origin,  iv.  116.  Com- 
pletion, 169. 


Essenians.    The  strange  aversion  of 

this  people  for  propagation,  iii.  161 
Estissac,  Madame  a*.    Eulogium  of 

her    maternal    affection,    ii.    61. 

Joins  Montaigne  on  his  journey, 

iv.  184. 
Estree  (the  Seigneur  d*).    Curious 

anecdote  about  him  and  the  Sieur 

de  Liques,  i.  818. 
Ethiopians.  A  consideration  of  theirs 

in  the  choice  of  a  king,  ii.  890. 
Eudamidas.    His   remarkable  will, 

i.  276.     A  saying  of  his,  ii.  481. 
Eudemonidas.    A  saying  of  his  in 

reference  to  Xenocrates,  ii.  466. 
Eudoxus.    Reflections  upon  a  wish 

ofhis,  ii.  216. 
Eumenes.   The  noble  conduct  of  this 

general  at  the  siege  of  Nora,  i.  76. 
Evil.    What  it  is,  and  how  it  con- 
cerns us,  i.  856. 
Experience.   Detailed  Reflections  on 

this  subject,  iii.  898. 
Eyes.    The  language  of  the  eyes, 

ii.  188. 

F. 

Fabius-Maximus  RuUianus.  A  strat- 
agem of  this  ooDAul  against  the 
Samnltes,  i.  428. 

— -^ Cunctator.  The  pa- 
tience with  which  he  endured 
vulgar  slander  and  abuse,  ii.  871. 

Face.  The  movements  of  the  face 
discover  our  secret  thoughts,  i. 
162.  Observations  upon  different 
kinds  of  faces,  ii.  892. 

Fashions.  The  fashion  of  the  time 
should  be  conformed  to,  i.  176. 

Fatality.  Reflections  on  this  sub- 
ject, ii.  472. 

Father.  Observation  upon  the  use 
of  this  appellation,  ii.  62. ' 

Fathers.  What  should  be  the  con- 
duct of  fathers,  when  grown  old, 
to  their  children,  ii.  62. 

Fatua.  Her  extreme  modesty,  iii. 
146. 

Faux.  (Guydu.)  Conoimendation  of 
him,  iii.  260. 

Faustina.  Reflection  on  the  medals 
struck  in  honour  of  this  bad  wo- 
man, ii.  242. 

Favorinus.  His  reason  for  giving 
way  to  Augustus,  iii.  215.  Opin- 
ion of  his  upon  feasts,  445. 

Fear.  Various  reflections  upon  the 
effects  of  this  malady,  i.  114. 
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FmL  a  carionB  instance  of  the  feet 
doing  the  oflloe  of  the  haoda,  i. 
164. 

Fencing.  Obeerrationa  on  thie  art, 
iL4U. 

Feraalez.  His  contempt  for  riches, 
LSTT. 

Ferdinand  y.  A  wise  preoaation  of 
his  concerning  tiie  colonies  about 
to  be  estabUshed  in  the  Indies,  uL 
401. 

Floinus.  Mention  of  this  author,  ill. 
166. 

Fimbria.  Death  of  this  Roman,  il. 
848. 

FictayenrL  The  innovations  of  this 
phTsician,  iii.  25. 

Finnns.  A  peculiar  eqnipaf^  nsed 
by  lum,  iii.  190. 

Fish.  The  honor  in  which  it  was 
held  by  the  Roman  gastronomes, 
and  Montaigne's  own  preference 
for  it,  i.  484. 

Flaminins.  What  tlie  Greeks  said 
of  his  army,  i.  200.  His  unseason- 
able deyotion,  iL  466. 

Flora.  Her  mode  of  making  Poro- 
I»e3r  feel  her  loye,  ii.  866.  Her  die. 
tinguiahed  taste  as  bo  her  loyers, 
iii.  92. 

Florence.  Cathedral  at,  iy.  286.  Pal- 
aces of  the  Stroui  and  the  Oondi, 
|y.286.  Montaigne  dines  with  the 
Grand  Dnke,  to.  Religious  pro- 
cessions, 867.  Cliariot  race,  406. 
Festival  of  St.  John's  daj.  407. 

Florentines.  Their  hanouraole  oon- 
dact  in  war,  L  76.  Singular  eur 
thusiasm  of  two  Florentine  monks, 
u.  478. 

Foix  ( Gaiton  de).  What  occasioned 
his  death,  i.  412. 

(^oW  de).    Conunendation  of 

him,  ill.  260. 

—  {Fr<mci$).  Praise  of  his  writ- 
ings, i.  218. 

Folly.  Reflections  upon  foify,  iii.  887. 

Fortune.  Striking  instance  of  the 
yicissitudes  of  fortune,  i.  118. 
Sometimes  it  acts  by  the  rule  of 
reason,  812.  The  tricks  she  pUvs 
US.  818.  Further  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  fortune,  814.  In  what 
way  her  tavours  are  a  0ood,  888. 

Fox.  The  use  the  Thracians  made 
of  this  animal,  il.  146. 

Francis  I.  of  France.  The  manner 
in  which  he  nonplossed  Francis 


Tavema,  i.  89.  His  interview  witii 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  105.  His  roa- 
•ons  for  awaiting  Charles  V.  in  his 
own  territories,  416.  His  patron- 
age of  literature,  ii.  97.  A  cari- 
ous anecdote  of  oim,  497. 

Franks.  Their  inyasion  of  GanL  IL 
442. 

Frauget  (the  Sieur  de).  The  man- 
ner in  which  his  cowardice  was 
punished.  L  109. 

French.  The  former  manner  of 
fighting  among  the  French,  i.  422. 
The  excess! ye  instability  of  the 
fashions  among  them,  481.  A  cus- 
tom of  the  French  women  in  Mon- 
taigne's time,  482.  The  absurd 
use  of  Roman  titles  among  them, 
444.  Their  manner  of  drinking, 
486.  Their  hLrii  estimation  of 
yalonr,  ii.  60.  Tneir  eternal  ly'iuf, 
428.  Their  quarrelsomeness,  li. 
457. 

Friendship.  Description  of  that  be- 
tween La  Boetie  and  Montaigne, 
and  reflections  on  the  subject,  L 
265  el  Hq.  iy.  66. 

Froissart  Criticisms  upon  him,  ii. 
98. 

Fulk,  Count  of  Aigou.  His  pioos 
mission  to  Jerusalem,  i.  870. 

Fulyius-Flaccus  (  Quintus).  A  strat- 
agem he  employed  against  the  Cel- 
tioerians,  L  428.  ms  cruelty  to 
the  citizens  of  Capua,  ii.  21. 

"  ,  the  senator.  The  death  of 
this  fayourite  of  Augustas  and  his 
wife,  ii.  20. 

•  Ceutumalus  ( Cneiw).  The 


punishment  of  his  soldiers  fbr 
oowardice,  i.  109. 

Funerals.  Obseryattons  upon  them, 
i.  67. 

Future.  Reflections  as  to  our  con- 
sideration of  the  future,  i.  61. 


Galha  {PuNim  ^m^wchw).  The  re- 
mark his  army  drew  from  King 
PhUip,  i.  290. 

'>  a  Roman  knight    His  com- 
plaisance to  Maecenas,  iii.  147. 

— — ^  (iSerotus  Aijpiciiis),  emperor 
of  Rome.  His  smgukr  taste  in 
bis  amours,  iii.  182.  An  honoar- 
able  anecdote  of  him,  192.  A  say- 
ing  of  his  remarked  upon,  246. 
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Gallio  (/ttfitttt).  His  joyous  exfle,  i. 
S88. 

Galltts  (Coraelins),  the  prator,  Hb 
singular  death,  i.  127. 

( 0omdiu8)y  ike  poet.  Obser- 
vation on  his  style,  ill.  154. 

(Vibim),  the  orator.  Th«way 

in  which  he  became  nmd.  i  146. 

Games.  Observation  upon  the  games 


leaving  off  games  of  chance,  iii. 
846. 

Gauls.  A  custom  of  theirs,  !i.  67. 
Their  abstinence  from  women  up 
to  a  certain  aee,  68.  A  custom  of 
theirs  as  to  uieir  male  children, 
67,  Their  cumbersome  armour, 
77.  Their  ophUon  as  to  the  souL 
118. 

Gascons.  Their  skill  in  horseman- 
ship, i.  426.  Their  addiction  to 
theft,  ii.  66.  Mention  of  their  idi- 
om, 888. 

Oasa.  Reference  to  his  Greek  Gram- 
mar, i.  284. 

Geese.  The  care  the  Romans  took 
of  these  birds,  ii.  116.  The  ex- 
traordinary amour  of  a  goose,  162. 

Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  His  dis- 
honourable conduct,  iii.  48. 

Generals.  Whether  they  should 
moke  themselves  conspicuous  in 
battle,  i.  414. 

Generation.  In  what  light  Socrates 
regarded  it,  i.  164.  Observations 
on  the  subject,  ii.  160,  281. 

Genoa.  Mention  of  the  siege  of,  i. 
78. 

Gentleman.  The  independent  condi- 
tion of  countrymen  in  France  in 
Montaigne's  time,  i.  898. 

Gerard.  Mention  of  this  assassin, 
ii.  476. 

Germain,  Mary.  The  singular  stoiy 
of  this  person,  i.  146. 

Germanicus.  A  curious  circum- 
stance that  happened  in  one  of 
his  wan,  i.  116. 

Germans.  Their  self-possession  when 
drunk,  i.  482.  Their  indifference 
as  to  the  quality  of  their  wine, 
486.  Their  custom  of  drinking 
afler  their  mealA,  487.  Observa- 
tions respecting  them,  il.  104. 

Gervais  (St.)  and  St.  Piotais.    Mir- 


acles attributed  to  their  relio& 
i.262. 

Geta.  the  Roman  emperor.  His  sin- 
flnilar  mode  of  distributing  the 
oishes  at  a  feast,  i.  404. 

Qetm.  Their  belief  of  their  immor- 
tality, ii.  280. 

Gipsey-women.  The  ease  with  wliich 
they  lay  in,  i.  866. 

Giraldus.  His  miserable  end,  i. 
817. 

Gladiators.  Observations  upon  their 
combats,  ii.  444. 

Glory.  Its  incompatibility  with 
tranquillity,  i.  846.  The  futUity  of 
the  passion  for  glory,  878. 

Goat  The  use  of  this  animal  in 
Buckling  children,  ii.  71.  Story 
of  a  goat  that  was  afflicted  with 
the  stone,  ilL  84. 

God.  The  respect  we  should  always 
have  for  his  verv  name,  i.  466« 
The  reason  why  tne  term  virtuous 
does  not  apply  to  htm,  ii.  98.  The 
imperfect  idea  we  form  of  him, 
109.  What  opinion  Montaigne 
most  inclined  to.  among  those 
which  give  God  a  body,  219.  The 
opinions  of  various  philosophers 
and  nations  as  to  the  nature  of 
God,  220. 

Gold.  The  use  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Mexicans,  iii.  204. 

Gonaaga  (Ludovico).  His  remaik- 
able  death,  i.  127. 

Good.  The  idea  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans as  to  good  and  evil,  i.  89.  The 
influence  of  opinion  both  on  the 
one  and  the  other,  864.  The  in- 
finite variety  of  opinions  as  to 
man*s  sovereign  good,  ii.  309. 

Goodness.  The  distinction  between 
goodness  and  virtue,  ii.  98. ' 

Goths.  The  reason  why  they  pre- 
served the  libraries  in  Greece,  i. 
211. 

Goumay  (Mademoisene  de).    Eulo- 

fium  of  her,  Ii.  418.  Story  of,  iv. 
67. 

Gout.  A  jest  of  a  sentleman  af- 
flicted with  this  disorder,  i.  71. 
The  way  in  which  Servius  the 
grammarian  sought  to  remove  Ms 
gout,  ii.  9. 

Govea  (Andrew).  Commendation 
of  him,  i.  268. 

Government  What  is  the  best  gov* 
emment,  iii.  260. 
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GoEO.  Tragical  cironmstance  in  the 
siege  of  this  island,  ii.  16. 

Gracchus  (TUut  Sempromtu).  The 
rapid  journey  he  made,  ii.  440. 

( Tiberku).    The  smallness 

of  the  sum  allowed  him  for  his 
expenses  when  on  the  public  ser- 
vice, i.  446.  A  carious  plan 
adopted  by  him  when  haranguing 
the  people,  ii.  888. 

Grammarians.  The  jargon  they 
use,  i.  444. 

Granius-Petronius.  His  magnani- 
mous death,  ii.  616. 

Silyanus.     His  reason  for 

killing  himself,  ii.  18. 

Great  men,  should  not  seek  praise 
for  common  things,  i.  848.  Ought 
to  conceal  their  faults  more  care- 
fully than  others,  892. 

Greatness.  Obseryations  on  this  sub- 
ject, iii.  209. 

Greeks.  Their  idea  of  panic  ter- 
rors, i.  117.  The  oath  they  took 
in  the  Median  war,  868. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Pope,  His  laudable 
taste  for  improvmg  the  cities  and 
roads  of  the  papal  states,  iii.  191. 
His  alteration  of  the  calendar  com- 
mented upon,  880,  849. 

Grouchi  {NidioUu  tie).  Mention  of 
this  writer,  i.  264. 

Gnasto,  the  Marquis.  The  danger  he 
was  in  before  the  city  of  Aries,  L 
102. 

Guerente  (William).  Mention  of  this 
writer,  i.  264. 

Guesclin.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  his  death,  i.  66. 

Guevara  (Antonio  de),  bishop  of  Mo- 
donedo.  Opinion  of  this  writer, 
i.  426. 

Guicciardini.  Criticism  on  this  his- 
torian, ii.  96. 

Guide-flsh.  A  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  it,  ii.  171. 

Guise  (Francis,  duke  of)*  Instance 
of  the  clemency  of  this  prince,  i. 
188. 

Gy^,  king  of  Lydia.    His  magic 

Gymnosophiste.  A  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  theirs,  ii.  472. 

Gyssippus,  the  Lacedemonian  general 
His  war  dress,  i.  416 


H. 

Hala.  Salt  manufactories  of,  iv 
247. 

Halcyon.  Accoont  of  this  bird.  iL 
178. 

Handkerchief.  Jest  of  a  French  gen- 
tleman on  the  use  of  handler- 
chiefs,  i.  166. 

Hands.  The  various  feeling  they 
are  capable  of  expressing,  li.  138. 

Hannibal  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  the  first  battle  he 
won  against  the  Romans,  i.  116. 
The  manner  in  which  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  820. 
The  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
an  advantage  over  the  Romans, 
821. 

Happiness.  Reflections  on  this  sub- 
ject, i.  118. 

Harmony,  of  the  spheres  ;  the  opin- 
ion of  some  philosophers  on  this 
subject,  i.  162. 

Head.  The  various  feelings  and 
wishes  which  its  movements  can 
express,  ii.  188. 

Health;  how  great  a  blessing  it  is, 
ii.  180. 

Hegesias.  The  answer  he  gotfinom 
Diogenes,  i.  246.  A  maxim  of  his, 
441.  His  opinion  as  to  our  life  ana 
death,  ii.  10.  A  maxim  of  his,  iiL 
286. 

Heliodoms,  bishop  of  Tricca.  The 
sacrifice  he  maae  in  favour  of  his 
romance,  ii.  72. 

Heliogabalus,  efi^peroro/*/2om«.  The 
singular  place  in  which  he  was 
assassinated,  i.  809.  The  elabo- 
rate preparations  he  made  for  kiU- 
ing  himself,  ii.  848.  The  curious 
e<]uipages  in  which,  at  different 
times,  he  rode  through  Rome,  iii. 
190. 

Henry  IH.  of  France.  A  proof  of 
devotion  he  received  from  the 
Great  Chamberlain  of  Poland,  L 
869. 

Henry  IV.  of  England.  The  chal- 
lenge he  received  from  Louis  I., 
duke  of  Orleans,  ii.  467. 

Henry  VII.  of  England.  The  treach- 
erous conduct  of  this  prince,  i.  81. 

Heracleon.  The  reply  or  this  phQo»- 
opher  to  the  grammarian  Deme- 
trius, i.  286. 

Herachdes.    The  uncertainty  of  his 
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opinions  as  to  the  Divinity,  ii. 
222. 

Heraclitus  of  Epheaut.  His  repiy  to 
the  Ephesians,  i.  198.  His  sorrow- 
ful humour,  and  Montaigne*  s  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  440.  The  sur- 
name his  style  procured  him,  ii. 
212.  A  sinfipilar  notion  of  his  as 
to  natural  objects,  819.  A  quip 
upon  his  writings,  iii.  408. 

Heretics.  A  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  subjected  to  capital  pimish- 
ments,  L  108. 

Herillust,  of  Chalcedonia.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  leamiiuz,  ii  117. 

Herophilus,  of  Uhalcedouia.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  oause  of  diseases, 
ui.  24. 

Hesiod.  The  manner  in  which  his 
murderers  were  discovered,  ii.  168. 

Hesperius.  A  miracle  attributed  to 
him,  i.  262. 

Hiero  I.,  king  of  Syracuse.  The 
difficult  question  he  put  to  Simon- 
ides,  ii.  488.  A  saying  of  his  about 
Homer,  528.  The  rare  simplicity 
of  his  wife,  iii.  146. 

Hilary,  St.  Remark  upon  the  mira- 
cles attributed  to  his  relics  by 
Bouchet,  L  262. 

Hirobercourt  (le  Sieur  d*).  An  in- 
genious stratagem  of  his,  iii.  98. 

Hipparchia.  The  terms  on  which 
she  was  received  among  her  hus- 
band, Crates's,  sect,  ii.  819. 

Hippias  of  Elis;  his  care  to  learn 
the  commonest  things,  iii.  276. 

Hippocrates.  The  impulse  he  first 
gave  phvsic,  iii.  24. 

Hippomachns.  A  saying  of  his  as 
to  wrestlers,  lit  89. 

Historians.  The  qualities  they  should 
possess,  i.  298. 

History.  The  importance,  in  read- 
ing histories,  of  knowing  what  was 
the  profession  of  their  author,  i. 
111.  Whatiprofessions  ought  not 
to  write  history,  168.  Montaigne's 
predilection  for  history,  218.  What 
are  the  best  histories,  ii.  92. 

Hoc.  The  quarrels  that  have  sprung 
fiom  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  Uiis  svllable,  ii.  238. 

Homer.  1  he  number  of  servants  he 
kept,  i.  446.  The  infinity  of  ideas 
he  is  supposed  b^  some  persons  to 
have  originated,  ii.  821.  Criticism 
on  his  writings,  526. 


Honorius,  Pope.  A  curious  circum- 
stance related  of  him,  i.  262. 

Honour.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  laws  of  justice  and  those  of 
honour,  i.  174.  Reflections  on  this 
subject,  880. 

Honour,  Woman  of.  Observation  on 
this  expression,  ii.  51. 

Horace.  Mention  of  this  poet,  ii.  84. 
Observation  on  his  style,  iii.  154. 

Horses.  Reflections  upon  the  war- 
horses  in  use  among  different 
nations,  i.  418.  The  inconven- 
ience of  fighting  on  horseback, 
422.  The  opinion  that  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  nad  of  the  first  horses 
they  saw,  427.  Various  anecdotes 
connected  with  horses,  428,  ei  teq. 
The  establishment  of  post-horses 
among  the  Persians  and  Romans, 
U.  439. 

Hortensius  (Quintus).  An  act  of 
dishonesty  on  his  part,  ii.  866. 

Hospital  (Michel  de).  Mention  of 
him  as  a  poeiL  ii.  417. 

Hyperides.  His  answer  to  the 
Athenians,  iii.  47. 

Hyposphagma.  The  singular  effect 
of  this  disease,  ii.  886. 

I. 

IdoU.  The  sanguinarv  worship  of 
idols  in  the  new  world,  i.  289. 

Ignatius,  father  and  son.  The  re- 
markable death  of  these  Romans, 
1.  816. 

Ignorance.  Refiections  on  this  sub- 
ject, i.  450. 

Imagination.  The  various  effects 
off  on  all  creatures,  with  some  ex- 
traordinary examples,  i.  144  el  tea. 
Further  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, ii.  175.  Its  infiuence  on  the 
langua^  of  writers,  iii.  154. 

Immortahty.  Various  observations 
and  opinions  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  ii.  266  et  teq. 

Imposture.  What  is  the  true  field 
of  imposture,  i.  807. 

Impotence.  Observations  on  this 
subject;  with  a  curious  story,  i. 
148. 

Incense.  The  origin  of  its  use  in 
churches,  i.  454. 

Inconsistencv  of  man.  Reflections 
on  this  subject,  i.  166,  478. 
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Indflihynes.    His  reply  to  Darias, 

IiidiaDs  (South  American).  Details 
as  to  their  chanieter  and  manners 
whei)  discovered,  i.  294  tt  tea.  and 
iu.200. 

Inequality.  The  ineqoality  that  ex- 
ists among  men,  i.  888. 

Tnhamanity.  Montaigne's  ophiion 
on  this  vice,  ii.  118. 

Invention  the  great  test  of  poetry,  1. 
249. 

Iphicrates.  The  answer  of  this  gen- 
eral to  an  orator,  i.  860. 

Iphigenia.  Remark  upon  a  pictnre 
representing  her  saoriflce,  i.  68. 

Isabelle,  Queen  of  England.  How 
she  was  aided  by  chance  in  her 
descent  on  England,  i.  814. 

Ischolas.  His  gallant  defence  of  a 
pass  against  Uie  Arcadians,  i.  808. 

Ismenias.  The  cause  of  the  unfa- 
vourable opinion  Antisthenes  had 
of  this  person,  i.  860. 

Isocrates.  A  saying  of  his  about 
the  city  of  Athens,  iii.  128. 

Italians.  Their  mode  of  taking  the 
baths,  ill.  82.  Obserrations  upon 
their  mode  of  making  love,  iii. 
164. 

Italy.  Observations  upon  the  men 
and  women  of  that  country,  and 
upon  their  marriages,  iii.  166. 
Manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, iv.  848. 

J. 

Jacob.    The  extreme  complaisance 

of  his  wives,  i.  804. 
James  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Naples. 

The  singuUrly  mean  equipage  he 

had,  iii.  98. 
Jaropol.     His  perfidy  and  cruelty, 

iii.  66. 
Jason  of  Pheres.    The  shignlar  way 

in  which  he  was  cured  of  an  ioi- 

posthume,  {.  814. 
Jealousy,  reflections  on  this  malady, 

iu.  141. 
Jesuits,  Monastery  of  at  Vincenza, 

iv.  267. 
Jesuits.    At  Rome,  iv.  829. 
Jews.     Their  cruel  treatment   by 

the  Kings  of  GastUe  and  Portugal, 

L  868.   Their  religious  zeal,  869. 
Joachim  of  Gelico.    His  book  of 

prophecies,  i.  89. 


Johannes  Seenndtu.  Mention  of 
this  poet,  ii  88. 

John  I.,  Kimg  of  OutUe,  A  ciroum* 
stance  connected  with  his  defeat 
at  Juberoth,  i.  M. 

— —  of  Atutria,  Mention  of  the 
great  naval  victory  he  gained  over 
the  Turics,  i.  808. 

Johkville.  Reference  to  his  Memoirs, 
U.  97. 

Joseohus.  The  good  fortune  that 
ioduced  him  to  resist  the  advice 
given  him  to  kill  himself,  it  14. 

JouRMET  iirro  Italy.  Intiodue- 
tion  to  Diary  ot  iv.  181.  Object 
of,  182.  Montaigne  leaves  Beau- 
mont, 186.  Arrives  at  Meanx,  ib. 
Gharly,  186.  Dormans,  ib.  Eper- 
nay,  tb,  Ghalons,  188.  Vitry  le 
Francois,  ib.    Bar,  189.    Manneee, 

190.  Vauconleur,  ib.  Donremy, 
ib,    Neufchasteau,  ib,    Mirecourt. 

191.  Poussay,  ib.  Espinal,  192. 
Plombi^res,  to.  Remiremont,  197. 
Bussang,  198.  Thann,  ib,  Mul- 
haus,  199.  Bftle,  200.  Horn^s, 
206.  Baden,  206.  Schafi'hausen. 
216.  Gonstance,  216.  Markdorf; 
219.  Lindau,  220.  Wangen,  224. 
Isni,  i&.  Kempten,226.  Frienten, 
229.  Friessen,  ib.  Chonguen,  280. 
Landsberg,  ib.  Augsbourg,  282. 
Bnick,242.  Munich,  t6.  Kinief, 
^43.  Mittewald,  244.  Seefeld,  i6. 
Inspmg,246,248.  HaU,  247.  Ster- 
zinguen,  261.  Brixen,  262.  KoU- 
man,  264.  Bautzen,  256.  Branzol, 

266.  Trent,  267.  Roveredo,  260. 
Terbola,  262.  Bonrgnet,  268.  Vo- 
lame,  264.   Verona,  ib.  Vincenza, 

267.  Padua,  268,  271.  Fusino, 
269,  271.  Venice,  269.  Abano, 
272.  San  Pietro,  278.  Battaglta, 
ib.  Rovigo,  276.  Ferrara,  277. 
Bologna,  279.  Lolano,280.  Scar- 
peria,  t6.  Pratolmo,  282, 411.  Flor- 
ence, 284,  867,  406;  Sienna,  289, 
487,  448.  Buoncouvent,  291.  La 
Pa^ia,  292.  Montefiascon,  298. 
Ronoiglione,  ib.  447.  Rome,  296, 
444.  Ostia,  828.  Tivoli,  888.  Gas- 
tel-Novo,  844.  Borgbetto.  16.  Nar- 
ni,  846.  Spoleto,847.  Foiigni,348. 
La  Muccia.  860.  Val-Ghimara,  ib. 
Macerata,t6.  Loretto,  861.  Anco- 
na,  867.  Senigagla,  868.  Fano, 
869.  Fossombruno,  860.  Urbino 
861.  Gastel'Durante,  864.  Borgo-a 
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pMci,  t&.  Boiigo  Sad  Sepolohro, 
S66.  Fonte  Borisno,  •&.  Lave- 
nelle,  868.  Plan  della  Fonte,  ib, 
Prato,  867, 404.  Pistoia,  868,  404. 
Lucca,  870,  428,  486,  448.  Bein 
deUa  Villa,  871,  436.  Bath  of  Cor- 
sena,  874.  Peacia,  404.  Castello, 
406.  EmpoH,  412.  Soala,  418,  487. 
Pisa,  ib,  PoggiboRzi^  487.  San- 
Chirico,  i6.  I^  Paglia,  488.  San 
Lorenzo,  488,  447.  Viterbo,  489. 
Monto-Rossi,  444.  Ponte  Alee,  448. 
Altopascio,  ufr.  Pietra-Santa,  440. 
Maasa  di  Carram,  ib,  Sarrezana, 
460.  Poute-Mola,  462.  Foraoua,  ib. 
Borgo  San-Donnino,  468.  Placen- 
za,  464.  Martgnan,  466.  Pavia, 
ib,  Milan,  467.  Buffalora,  ib. 
Kovarre.  16.  Verceil,  468.  Li- 
Yorno.  ib,  Ghivas,  ib,  Turin,  ib, 
St  Ambroise,  469.  Suza,  ib, 
Movalese,  ib,  Laonlabonrg,  460. 
St  Michel,  ib.  La  Chambre,  ib, 
Atguebelle,  ib.  Mont  Mellian,  ib. 
Glmmberi,  ib,  Yenne,  461.  St 
Bambert,  ib.  Morestel,  ib.  Ly- 
oub,  ib.  Bordeliere,  462.  L'Hos- 
pital,  «&.  Tiers,  ib.  Pont  du 
Chateau,  468.  Clermont,  i6.  Pont- 
a-mur,  io.  Pont-Sarrant,  ib,  Chas- 
tein,464.  Saublac,t6.  Linaoges,t6. 
Cars,  tfr.  Tivie,  t6.  Perigueux,  t6. 
Manriac,  ib.  Arrives  at  Mon- 
taigne, 464. 

Judges.  Observation  upon  the  ye- 
nality  of  their  office,  i.  174. 

Judgment  Observation  on  judgment 
and  memory,  i.  86.  The  effect  of 
fear  on  the  judgment,  114.  The 
judgment  is  active  in  everything, 
487.  The  uncertainty  of  the  judg- 
ment, ii.  289. 

Julian,  the  Emperor.  The  punish- 
ment he  inflicted  on  cowards,  i. 
100.  His  reply  to  his  courtiers, 
896.  Noble  vindication  of  this 
great  man,  ii.  426. 

Junia,  wife  of  Scribonienus.  The 
reproach  made  her  by  Arria,  ii. 
619. 

Jupiter.  The  reason  why  he  is  rep- 
resented by  the  poets  as  disguising 
himself  when  engaged  in  amours, 
1.  892. 

Justice,  the  great  mgredient  in  royal 
virtue,  iii.  198. 

JuatuB  Lipsius.    Mention  of  a  work  - 


of  this  writer,  i.  216.  Commenda- 
tion of  him,  ii.  810. 


Karenty.  A  singular  circumstance 
attacned  to  this  place,  iii.  286. 

Kings,  their  actions  should  be  can- 
vassed after  death,  i.  62.  Reflec- 
tions upon  their  character  and 
condition,  886  el  seq. 

Kisses.  Reflections  upon  them  as 
a  form  of  salutation,  iii.  165. 

Kitchen.  Description  of  the  Roman 
kitchens,  i.  484. 

Knowledge,  is  of  no  avail  without 
judgment,  1.  206.  To  what  use  it 
should  be  applied,  861. 


Labienus.  Uis  singular  suicide,  ii. 
78. 

Lacedemonians.  Their  ceremony 
at  the  interment  of  their  kings,  i. 
64.  A  stratagem  thev  made  use 
of  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  101.  A 
remark  concerning  their  educa- 
tion, 208.  Manner  in  which  their 
women  endured  pain,  866.  Their 
heretical  prayer,  ii.  807.  The  rea- 
son why  they  sacrificed  to  the 
muses  before  a  battle,  876.  Their 
notification  to  Antipater,  iii.  54.  A 
singular  custom  of  theirs,  iii.  246. 

Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples.  His  ro- 
mantic death,  li.  400. 

Lahontan.  A  curious  and  instruc- 
tive story  about  this  place,  iii  88. 

Language/  Observations  on  the 
study  of  languages,  i.  262. 

Laurentina.  The  story  of  this  per- 
son, U.  246. 

Laws.  The  absurdity  of  requiring 
people  to  act  upon  laws  written  in 
a  language  they  do  not  under- 
stand, i.  174.  Discrepancy  be- 
tween the  laws  of  honour  and 
those  of  justice,  ib.  Laws  should 
not  be  too  readily  changed,  176. 
The  defect  of  sumptuary  laws, 
886.  The  reserve  enjoined  by 
Plato  as  to  the  civil  ia^'s,  461. 
Remarks  upon  the  defects  of  cer- 
tain laws  regarding  the  age  at 
which  persons  might  hold  offices, 
468.    Obserrations  upon  the  law 
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of  succossioD,  ii.  68.  Refereoce  to 
the  Salic  law,  69.  The  necessity 
of  laws,  283.  The  constant  changes 
to  which  laws  are  subject,  ii. 
811.  Whether  natural  laws  are 
unchangeable,  812.  The  multi- 
plicity of  laws«  iii.  899. 

Learning.  Whether  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  i.  206.  It  was  but  littje 
cultivated  in  France  in  Mon- 
taigne's time,  207.  Its  utility 
when  of  a  sound  character,  218, 
ii.  83. 

Legislators.  The  means  employed 
by  all  legislators  to  give  credit  to 
t^eir  institutions,  ii.  877. 

Lelius  Sapiens.  His  noble  friend- 
ship for  Scipio,  i.  882. 

Leo  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  East.  His 
book  of  predictions,  i.  99. 

,  Bishop  of  Rome  or  ArUipope. 

Mention  of  hts  death,  i.  808. 

X..  Pope.    The  occasion  of 

his  death,  i.  61. 

of  Judah.    Mention  of  this 

author,  iii.  156. 

Leonidas  I.,  king  of  Spearia,  His 
defeat  at  fhermopylsB  more  glori- 
ous than  most  victories,  i.  808. 

Leonora  de  Montaigne.  Reference 
to  her,  ii.  57,  iii.  181. 

Lepers.  The  effectual  cure  that 
Tamerlane  used  to  administer  to 
them,  iii.  9. 

Lepidus.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  family, 
iii.  18. 

(Marcus  Jlmilius),  Pondfex 

Maximue.  His  directions  as  to  his 
fiinernl,  i.  68. 

(Marcus  jEmilius),  father  of 

the  Triumvir.  The  cause  of  his 
death,  iii.  141. 

(Quiutus    JImilius).      The 

cause  of  his  death,  i.  127. 

Letters  (Epistolary).  Observations 
on  those  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  i. 
847.  Praise  of  those  of  Epicurus 
and  Seneca,  851.  Montaisne's 
account  of  himself  as  a  ^tter 
writer,  862. 

Letters  of  Montaigne.  Michael  de 
Montaigne  to  his  father,  iv.  466. 
To  Monseigneur,  Monseieneur  de 
Montaigne,  480.  To  Monsieur 
de  Lansac,  481.  To  Monsieur  de 
Mesmes,  483.  To  Monsieur  de 
THospital,  486.    To  M.  de  Foix, 


488.  To  Mademoiselle  de  Hon* 
taigne,  his  Wife.  492.  To  Mons. 
Dupray,  494.    To  the  Jurats  of 

Bordeaux,  496,  496.      To , 

497.  To  Mademoiselle  Paulmier, 
ib.  To  King  Henry  IV.  498,  600. 
To  the  Governor  of  Quienne,  501. 
To  the  Reader.  (Advertisement 
for  the  works  of  La  Boetie),  604. 

Leva  {Antonio  de).  His  extraordi- 
nary devotion  to  the  glory  of 
Charles  V.,  i.  881. 

Liberality.  Observations  upon  lib- 
erality in  reference  to  kings,  iiL 
192.  ' 

Liberty.  Wherein  true  liberty  con- 
sists, iii.  875. 

Library.     Montaigne's,  iv.  110. 

Licinius  (Caius  Flavius  Valerianus), 
Emperor  of  Rome.  His  hatred  for 
learning,  ii.  196. 

Ligny.  BAention  of  the  siege  of,  i.  79. 

Literature,  but  little  cultivated  in 
France  in  Montaigne's  time,  i.  207. 
Its  true  value,  218. 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  Her  ex- 
cellent advice  to  her  husband,  i. 
185.  Her  complaisance  to  ner 
husband,  804. 

Logic.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  it. 
iii.  222. 

Lord's  Prayer.  Commendation  of 
this  prayer,  i.  456. 

Loretto.  Shrine  at,  iv.  862.  Pil- 
grims to,  866. 

Lorraine  {Charles,  Cardinal  de). 
Mention  of  a  comparison  between 
him  and  Seneca,  it.  488. 

Louis  IX..  King  of  France.  Auster- 
ity of  this  monarch,  i.  869.  by- 
stance  of  his  prudence,  ii.  122. 

XL,  .     One  of  the 

main  principles  he  acted  upon,  i. 
191.  A  favourite  maxim  of  his, 
ii.  400. 

Loye.  The  opinion  of  Socrates  on 
this  subject,  i.  164.  Reflections 
on  this  passion,  ii.  496;  iii.  159. 

Lucan.  The  manner  of  this  poet's 
death,  ii.  74.  Montaigne's  liking 
for  him,  84. 

Lucretius.  Mention  of  this  poet,  iL 
86. 

Luctatius  ( Catuhis).  The  noble  con- 
duct of  this  consul  towards  his 
army,  i.  881. 

Luoulfus  {Ijucius-Licinius).  Refer- 
ence to  the  mode  by  which  he  be- 
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came  a  great  leader,  i.  202.  His 
war  dress,  416.  His  eloauence, 
442.  A  reply  made  him  bv  one 
of  his  soldiers,  476.  His  victory 
over  Tigranes,  ii.  77.  Further  ref- 
erence to  this  victory,  612. 

Luther.  Reference  to  the  first  suc- 
cess of  his  doctrines,  ii.  118. 

Lybia.  A  custom  said  to  be  in  use 
in  this  country,  ii.  72. 

Lybians.  A  custom  of  this  people 
with  reference  to  their  health,  iii. 
18. 

Lycas.  His  dissatisfaction  with 
those  who  had  cured  him  of  a 
pleasant  delusion,  ii.  194. 

Lyciscus.  His  treachery  towards 
the  Orchomenians,  ii.  464. 

Lycon.  The  charge  he  left  respect- 
ing his  funeral,  i.  68. 

Lycurgus,  the  Athenian  orator. 
The  public  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  iii.  272. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  UgitkUor, 
His  reason  for  having  cemeteries 
placed  amidst  the  habitations  of 
the  living,  i.  184.  The  sacrifices 
he  made  to  ensure  the  duration  of 
his  laws,  176.  Commendation  of 
his  form  of  eovemment,  208.  The 
plainness  of  dress  he  enjoined  his 
soldier?,  414.  Opinion  as  to  his 
banishing  letters  from  his  polity, 
ii.  196.  His  regulation  as  to  the 
embraces  of  married  people,  866. 
Motive  of  his  system  of  malt- 
ing the  Helots  drunk,  448. 

Lying.  Liars  should  have  good 
memories,  i.  87.  Reflections  upon 
this  detestable  vice,  88.  The  dis- 
tinction of  grammarians  between 
an  untruth  and  a  lie,  87. 

Lyncestes.  The  occasion  of  his 
death,  iii.  267. 

Lyre.  The  plan  adopted  by  a  teacher 
of  the  lyre  to  form  th'e  ear  and 
taste  of  hi»  pupils,  ILi.  216. 

Lysander.  A  war  maxim  of  this 
general,  i.  76.  An  expedient 
adoptea  in  his  favour  by  the  Lace- 
monians,  182.  A  saying  of  his, 
ii.  424. 

Lysias.  Mention  of  the  speech  he 
had  prepared  in  favour  of  Socra- 
tes, ill.  886. 

Lysimachus,  King  ofMacedon.  The 
reply  he  received  firom  Theodoras, 
i.  866.    Anecdote  of  his  dog  Hyr- 


canns,  ii.  160.    The  wise  reply  he 
received  from  Philippides,  iii.  60. 


M. 

Machiavelli.  Mention  of  this  writer, 
ii.  409. 

Magpie.  Curious  account  of  a  mag- 
pie at  Rome,  il  168. 

Mahomet,  the  prophet.  His  law  as 
to  leaminp^,  ii.  196.  Opinion  as  to 
his  paradise,  226. 

IL,  Emperor  of  the  Turks. 

His  two  predominant  passions,  ii. 
498.  His  letter  to  Pius  H.,  628. 
A  horrible  piece  of  cruelty  in 
him,  iii.  66. 

Mahometans.  Their  contempt  for 
oratory,  i.  442.  Their  religious 
fury,  li.  282. 

Malady.  Mention  of  three  sorts  of 
maladies  which  Pliny  deemed  un- 
bearable, ii.  16.  Tne  cause  of 
man^  of  our  maladies,  187.  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  treatment  of 
them,  iii.  419. 

Mamelukes.  The  excellence  of  then: 
horses,  i.  420. 

Mamertines.  The  cause  of  the  par- 
don Pompey  accorded  them,  i.  66. 

Man.  A  variable  animal,  i.  64.  His 
tendency  to  slip  the  collar  of  com- 
mand, 118.  What  is  the  test  of 
his  happiness  here  below,  118. 
A  miserable  creature,  287.  Where 
his  real  value  lies,  884.  His  im- 
perfection demonstrated  by  the 
inconstancy  of  his  desires,  447. 
The  inconsistency  of  his  actions, 
47  L  The  difficulty  of  determining 
men's  characters,  472.  What  is 
man*s  worst  condition.  481.  The 
absurd  assumption  or  man  that 
the  world  was  created  foi*  him 
alone,  ii.  188.  His  preposterous 
presumption,  186.  A  comparison 
tween  men  and>aniinals,  186. 

Manlius,  CapUoUfma  {Marctu).  His 
blind  passion  for  fame,  ii.  872. 

,  Torquaius  ( TUus).    A  doubt 

as  to  his  motives  in  condemning 
his  son,  i.  480. 

Manners.  The  advantages  of  good 
manners,  i.  106. 

Manuel,  one  of  the  Emperor  The- 
ophilus*s  officers.  Remarkable 
anecdote  of  him,  i.  116. 
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Mareelllnas.  Account  of  the  de&th 
ofthiiRoman,  ii.  861. 

Murciug  (Lucia8).  A  deceit  prac- 
tised by  him  on  Persiusi  i.  74. 

Margaret  de  Valois.  Her  opinion  ae 
to  the  most  coarteous  mode  of  re- 
ceiving visitors,  i.  104. 

Maris,  Buhop  of  Chalcedonia,  His 
invectives  against  the  Emperor 
Julian,  ii.  426. 

Marius  ( Caiut),  The  way  in  which 
he  was  daunted  by  the  desperate 
fury  of  the  Marsians,  t.  412.  What 
he  accustomed  his  soldiers  to,  ii. 
78.  The  height  he  preferred  to 
have  his  soldiers,  890.  A  fancy  of 
of  his  in  his  old  age.  iii.  426. 

Ihe  Younger.    His  deep  sleep 

on  the  eve  of  his  last  battle  against 
Sylia,  i.  401. 

Marriage.  Plato's  regulation  as  to 
marnring,  i.  98.  A  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting marriages  between  near 
relations,  285.  Reflections  on  the 
moderation  and  respect  that  mar- 
ried people  should  observe  in  their 
conjugalities,  t6.  Various  opin- 
ions as  to  the  age  at  which  people 
ought  to  marry,  ii.  68.  A  doubt 
as  to  the  advantage  of  marriages 
being  so  firmly  knit,  iii.  118.  Fur- 
ther reflections  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  126. 

Married  people,  newly.  Advice  to 
them  on  an  interesting  point,  i.  161. 

Marseilles.  The  meaning  of  the  cus- 
tom of  carrying  a  rusty  sword  be- 
fore the  ancient  magistracy  of 
Marseilles,  i.  170.  Suicide  for- 
merly permitted,  and  the  means 
for  it  provided,  by  the  government 
of  Marseilles,  ii.  24. 

Martial.  Opinion  as  to  this  poet,  ii. 
86. 

Martih  ( OapL  St.),  MontaLgne't  broA- 
er.  His  death  from  a  blow  at 
tennis,  i.  128. 

MartineUa.  The  use  of  a  bell  so 
called  among  the  ancient  Floren- 
tines, u  76. 

Martjrrs.  Instances  of  extraordina- 
ry endurance  of  suffering  in  sev- 
eral martyrs,  i.  490. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Reftrence 
to  her  death,  i.  119. 

Masoon  (the  Bishop  of).  Mention  of 
his  conduct  as  an  ambassador,  i. 
112. 


MassHians.  Their  mode  c^  riding, 
i.  426. 

Mattecoulon  (le  Sieur  de),  one  of 
JHontcdgntl't  brothers.  Mention  of 
a  duel  in  which  he  participated, 
ii.  467. 

Maurice,  Emperor  of  the  East.  An- 
ecdote of  tnis  prince,  ii.  460. 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
His  singular  modesty,  1.  67. 

Means.  The  same  effects  are  at- 
tained by  a  variety  of  means,  L 
61.  Reflections  on  ill  means  ap- 
plied to  attain  good  ends,  ii.  441. 

Modes.  The  cause  of  their  defeat 
by  Lucullus,  ii.  77. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  di,  Duke  of  Urbino. 
The  imminent  danger  he  incurred 
at  the  siege  of  Mondolpho,  i.  108. 

Megabyzes.    His  visit  to  Apelles,  iii. 

Melampus.  Mention  of  his  pretend- 
ing to  know  the  language  of 
brutes,  ii.  187. 

Melanthius.  A  remark  of  his  upon 
one  of  Dionysius*s  tragedies,  ill. 
288.  -»         » 

Melissa,  wife  of  Periander.  A  sln- 
gukir  proof  of  her  husband^s  affec- 
tion for  her,  iii.  166. 

Melissus  of  Saraos.  His  theory  as 
to  motion,  ii.  288. 

Memnius  (Caius).  Caesar's  noble 
conduct  towards  this  person,  IL 
602. 

Memory.  The  advantages  of  a  bad 
memory,  i.  86.  Considerations  on 
this  subject,  ii.  402.  Instance  of 
loss  of  memory,  iv.  892. 

Menades.  Their  religious  fury,  ii. 
282. 

Menander.  the  poet.  A  remarkable 
reply  of  his,  i.  249. 

Menon.  His  taste  in  his  amoiuB,  iii. 
182. 

Merveille,  M.  The  ill  luck  that  at- 
tended him  at  his  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Milan,  i.  90. 

Messallna  (Valeria),  m/e  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius.  Her  extraordina- 
ry lubricity,  iii.  129 ;  and  its  ulti- 
mate punishment,  160. 

Metellus,  Macedonicus.  A  saying 
of  this  consul,  ii.  400. 

Numidicus  (  Qmntut-  CectS- 

ui).  His  brave  resistance  to  Sa* 
tuminus,  and  his  death,  ii.  100. 

Cretious  (Quintos  Cecilios). 
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The  extremitj  to  which  he  re- 
duced the  Cretans,  i.  427. 

Metellu»,  Celer  (Qulntiu  CeoiUos). 
His  eloquence,  i.  442. 

Metempsyohoeis.  BeflectiooB  upon 
this  system,  ii.  227. 

Metrocles.  Anecdote  of  this  philos- 
opher, ii.  817.  His  sleeping  plac- 
es, iii.  329. 

Metrodorus  of  Chios.  His  doubt  as  to 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  ii.  287. 

of   Stratonice.    His  rhodo- 

montade  in  reference  to  fortune,  i. 
490.    His  moderate  living,  iiL  829. 

Mexicans.  The  first  lesson  they 
teach  their  children,  iii.  481. 

Mexico.  The  laxnrious  habits  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  this  country 
as  to  their  dress  and  tables,  i.  822. 
The  mnenificence  of  the  former 
city  of  Mexico,  iii.  200.  The  hor- 
rible cmelty  of  the  Spaniards 
towards  them,  205.  The  adora- 
tion paid  their  kings,  284. 

Michael,  Order  of  St  Observations 
upon  this  order,  ii.  47.  Reference 
to  Montaigne's  obtaining  it,  808. 

Midas.  His  ill-jadged  prayer,  ii. 
808.  His  reason  lor  killing  him- 
self, iii.  109. 

Milan.  The  despair  of  the  people 
of  this  city  during  the  wars  of 
Francis  1.,'i.  868. 

Milesians.  A  singnlar  mania  that  at 
one  time  took  possession  of  the 
Milesian  young  women,  ii.  18. 

Miracles.  Reflections  upon  mira- 
cles, i.  269. 

Miaa    A  saying  of  his,  iii.  225. 

Mistrust,  a  sad  condition,  i.  189. 

Mithridates.  A  curious  circum- 
stance attending  two  battles  gain- 
ed by  this  prmce,  i.  821.  The 
way  in  which  his  courtiers  flat- 
tered him,  iii.  214. 

of  PergamoB.    The  gift  he 

received  finom  Caesar,  ii.  446. 

Moderation,  must  be  observed  in  all, 
even  in  good  things,  i.  288.  Fur- 
ther observatioDS  on  the  subject, 
u.  426. 

Modesty.  Advantages  of  this  qual- 
ity, i.  225. 

Monsters.  Observations  on  what 
are  called  monsters  in  the  natural 
order,  ii.  476. 

Montaigne  (Pierre  Eyquem,  Seig- 
neur de).    Details  of  the  care  he 


took  in  the  edncation  of  his  son 
Michael,  i.  258.  A  useful  prqject 
entertained  by  hicft,  816.  His 
habit  of  keeping  a  diary,  817. 
Description  of  him,  486.  His  pat- 
ronage of  literature^  ii.  117.  Ac- 
count of  his  gettrng  Raymond 
Sebond^s  work  translated  by  his 
son  Michael,  119;  iv.  76.  His 
taste  for  building,  iii.  262.  His  ex- 
cellent administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Bordeaux,  824.  Further  partic- 
ulars respecting  the  education  he 
gave  his  son  Michael,  446.  Ad- 
ventures of^  iv.  12.  His  death,  76. 
Montaigne  (Michael  Eyauem,  Seig- 
neur de),  author  of  tlie  Essays. 
His  distaste  for  sadness,  i.  66.  His 
modesty,  67.  His  opinion  as  to 
the  conduct  of  a  relation  of  his  in 
reference  to  liis  funeral  arrange- 
ments, t&.  His  opinion  as  to  fune- 
rals in  general,  68.  His  desire  as 
to  his  last  moments,  82.  His  ex- 
perience of  idleness,  84.  His  prin- 
cipal motive  in  the  composition  of 
his  Essays,  ib.  His  baa  memorv, 
aft.  His 'horror  of  lying,  89.  His 
inability  to  do  anj^thing  elaborate- 
Iv,  98.  His  opinion  as  to  divina- 
tion and  almanacs,  99.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  the  Dsmon  of  Socrates, 
and  conflnxuition  of  this  opinion 
bv  his  personal  experience,  100. 
l^e  effect  produced  on  him  by  an 
unexpected  gun-shot,  103.  His 
dislike  of  ceremony,  104.  His  ad- 
vice on  tlie  subject  of  social  civil- 
ities, 105.  A  wise  custom  of  his 
when  travelling,  110.  The  plan 
he  pursued  when  reading  history, 
111.     The  name  he  proposed  to 


give  virtue.  122.  The  idea  he 
oiade  himself  most  familiar  with, 
130.  The  extreme  effect  of  imag- 
ination upon  him,  144.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  cured  a  friend  of 
his  of  a  temporary  inability  in 
love,  149.  His  reasons  for  not 
writing  history,  158.  Mention  of 
a  circumstance  connected  with 
his  sleeping-room,  162.  His  ab- 
horrence or  all  sorts  of  cheating 
and  trickery,  even  in  sport,  168. 
His  aversion  for  novelty,  especial- 
ly in  politics,  176.  His  contempt 
and  dislike  for  medicine,  187.  His 
advice  to  some  superior  military 
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officers,  who  were  afraid  of  being 
assassinated  at  a  reviewj  198.  His 
manner  of  composing  liis  Essa^rs, 
200.  His  acooant  of  what  he 
knew,  212.  His  favourite  authors, 
218.  His  predilection  for  poetry 
and  history,  ib.  His  principle  in 
matcing  quotations,  216.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  his  Essays,  ib.  His 
opinion  concerning  education,  ib. 
et  sea.  The  delicacy  of  his  physi- 
cal frame,  224.  His  aptitude  for 
all  sorts  of  diet,  248.  Details  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  learned 
Latin  and  Greek,  &c.,  258  et  aeq. 
The  precaution  with  which  be 
was  awakened,  264.  His  early 
character,  266.  Observations  on 
the  college  where  he  was  brought 
up  latterly,  ib.  His  first  taste  in 
reading,  256.  Conformity  of  his 
character  in  mature  years,  with 
its  early  prognostications,  257. 
Mention  of  bis  taking  part  in  Latin 
tragedies,  258.  His  opinion  as  to 
plays,  ib.  Variation  of  his  ideas 
as  to  religion,  264.  Ingenious 
comparison  in  reference  to  his 
Essays,  ib.  Description  of  the 
friends  nip  between  him  and  La 
Boetie,  265.  His  regret  at  the  loss 
of  this  dear  friend,  278.  His  con- 
versation with  a  South  American 
Indian  that  bad  come  to  France, 
806.  The  colour  of  his  clothes, 
821.  His  respect  for  the  great 
men  of  antiquity,  825.  His  taste 
as  to  poetry,  826.  His  aversion  to 
look  after  domestic  affairs,  841. 
The  sort  of  books  he  liked,  844. 
The  kind  of  merit  he  wished  peo- 
ple to  find  in  his  Essays,  850.  Els 
account  of  himself  as  a  letter- 
writer,  852.  His  calmness  under 
affliction,  870.  His  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  have 
children,  871.  His  account  of 
three  conditions  in  which  he  had 
lived,  872  et  aeq.  Description  of 
his  arms,  408.  His  fondness  for 
horse  exercise,  421.  His  opinion 
as  to  fighting  on  horseback,  422. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  best  sort  of 
weapons  to  fight  with,  428.  His 
liking  for  fish,  484.  The  use  he 
made  of  the  judgment  in  compos- 
ing his  Essays,  487.  The  reason 
why  there  is  no  method  in  his 


work,  ib.  His  contempt  for  the 
game  of  chess,  489.  His  opinion 
of  mankind,  440.  His  opinion  of 
his  Essays,  462.  His  taste  as  to 
smells,  468.  His  submission  to 
criticism,  466.  His  admiration  of 
the  Lord's  praver,  ib.  His  opinion 
as  to  the  duration  of  life,  467. 
The  effect  of  age  upon  him,  after 
he  had  attained  thirty  years,  469. 
Explanation  of  the  contradictions 
observable  in  his  various  accounts 
of  himself,  476.  His  opinion  of 
drunkenness,  484.  His  tendency 
towards  carelessness,  ii.  26.  His 
distaste  fbr  oviouty,  27.  A  sin- 
gular circumstance  tlwfc  befell 
him,  when  travelling  with  hift 
brother,  the  Sieur  de  la  Brousse, 
28.  The  death  of  a  very  promis- 
ing page  of  his,  ib.  Account  of 
an  accident  that  happened  to  him, 
and  threw  him  into  a  swoon,  86. 
What  was  the  constant  suj>ject  of 
his  meditations,  48.  His  reason 
for  speaking  of  himself,  ib.  His 
opinion  as  to  what  are  called  nat- 
ural afi'ections,  64.  HLs  horror  of 
stealing,  55.  His  aversion  to  se- 
verity in  education,  56.  The  age 
at  wbich  he  married,  and  reflec- 
tion on  the  subject,  58.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  the  conduct  which  par^ 
ents,  when  grown  old,  should 
adopt  towards  their  children,  59. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  terms  of 
familiarity  on  which  parents  and 
children  should  live,  62.  Obsei^ 
vations  of  his  as  to  the  mana^- 
ment  of  servants,  63.  Expression 
of  regrret  at  the  loss  of  his  friend 
La  Boetie,  66.  His  opinion  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  distrioating  one's 
property  at  one's  death,  68.  His 
reason  for  sometimes  omitting  to 
mention  the  sources  whence  he 
quotes,  81.  His  favourite  authors, 
88.  His  opinion  as  to  his  own 
virtue,  106.  His  horror  of  vice, 
106.  His  aversion  to  cruelty,  108. 
His  opinion  as  to  capital  punish- 
ments, 110.  His  opinion  of  learn- 
ing and  learned  men,  117.  His 
reason  for  translating  Sebond's 
Natural  Theology,  and  opinion  of 
that  work,  119.  His  opinion  as  to 
the  celestial  bodies,  188.  His 
opinion  as  to  deaf  people,  187. 


INDEX. 


The  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  at  the  sight  of  Tasso,  con- 
flned  in  a  mad-house,  190.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  God, 
218;  and  as  to  the  adoration  of 
the  sun,  220.  His  motto,  289.  The 
explanations  he  required  of  phi> 
lo«iophers.  259.  His  advice  to  a 
person  who  wanted  to  speak  Ital- 
ian, 266.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
time  women  go  with  child,  281. 
The  iustability  of  his  opinions, 
289.  The  tranquillity  of  his  con- 
science amidst  the  religious  wars 
of  his  time,  298.  His  ^arly  desire 
for  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and 
its  depreciation  in  value  at  the 
time  he  obtained  it,  808.  A  doubt 
of  his  fis  to  the  number  of  the 
senses,  828.  His  sensibility  to 
harmony,  880.  What  it  was  that, 
in  his  opinion,  saved  his  house 
from  piUage  during  the  civil  wars, 
860.  What  was  the  sort  of  glory 
at  which  he  aimed,  867.  An  ob- 
servation of  his  as  to  his  family 
name,  878.  His  opinion  of  him- 
self, 881.  His  little  success  in 
poetry,  888.  His  opinion  of  his 
style,  886.  His  portrait  of  himself, 
physical  and  moral,  890  et  ieq, 
Wny  he  speaks  so  often  of  himself, 
419.  His  affection  for  his  ances- 
tors, 420.  His  habit  of  always 
carrying  a  stick,  449.  His  advice 
to  his  family  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  anger,  486.  His  own 
conduct  when  angrr,  486.  His 
opinion  of  Homer,  Alexander,  and 
Epaminondas,  626  ei  seo.  His 
manner  of  composing  his  Essays, 
iii.  7.  His  subjection  to  the  stone, 
9.  The  ^ood  health  emoyed  by 
most  of  his  family,  14.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  reputation,  40.  His  con- 
nection witn  the  court,  46.  Fur- 
ther reflections  upon  his  writings, 
his  character,  ana  his  conduct,  64 
et  seq.  What  use  he  more  espec- 
ially derived  from  reading,  88. 
His  taste  as  to  conversation,  t6., 
and  friendship,  84.  What  sort  of 
reading  he  tnought  proper  for 
women,  86.  His  liking  for  the 
conversatibn  of  women,  90.  His 
taste  in  love,  and  remarks  on  the 
subject,  92.  His  taste  for  reading, 
ana  account  of  his  library,  98,  94. 


His  method  of  consoling  an  af- 
flicted person,  97.  A  remedy  of 
his  against  grief,  102.  His  ten- 
dency towards  eay  thoughts  in  his 
old  age,  112.  His*  opinion  of  those 
who  should  condemn  the  freedom 
of  his  writings,  118.  His  justifi- 
cation of  the  liberty  he  took  to  ^ay 
what  he  liked,  t6.  His  own  repug- 
nance to  marriage,  and  remarks 
on  the  subject,  126.  Instance  of 
hia  policy  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Ilia  dsnghter,  181.  His 
opinion  of  the  French  hm|p^5e, 
166.  Why  he  chose  to  write  at 
home,  where  he  had  none  to  help 
him,  156.  His  tendency  to  imi- 
tate, 167.  What  oath  he  used,  158. 
He  generally  produced  his  best 
thoughts  on  a  sudden,  168.  His 
opinion  as  to  love,  and  remarks  on 
the  subject,  169.  His  conduct  in 
his  amours,  178.  His  opinion  as 
to  the  age  fit  for  love,  174.  His 
subjection  to  sea  sickness,  and  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  186.  His 
regret  respecting  the  Pont-Neuf, 
191.  His  foye  for  di'*cussion,  216. 
Some  curious  superstitions  to 
which  he  was  subject,  218.  His 
principles  and  opinion  as  to  the 
government  of  a  family,  226.  Fur- 
mer  details  concerning  himself, 
his  mode  of  life,  and  his  wishes 
for  the  future,  228.  His  opinion 
as  to  the  best  form  of  government, 
229.  His  fear  of  falling  into  repe- 
titions in  what  he  wrote,  and  re- 
currence of  his  complaint  of  want 
of  memory,  266.  Further  detaih 
as  to  his  Essays,  267.  His  painful 
situation  in  the  midst  of  the  agitii- 
tions  of  his  time,  271.  More  about 
his  own  character  and  tendencies, 
272.  His  affection  for  Paris,  280. 
The  universality  of  his  philan- 
thropy, and  his  opinion  as  to 
exile,  ib.  Details  upon  several 
habits  of  his,  and  more  especially 
as  to  his  frequent  journeys,  281. 
His  opinion  as  to  rank  and  prece- 
dency, 291.,  One  great  advantage 
he  hoped  for  from  his  Essays,  t6. 
His  precautions  against  being 
taken  unawares  by  death,  and  be- 
fore his  affairs  were  settled,  292. 
What  kind  of  death  he  relished 
best,  296.    His  opinion  as  to  the 
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destiny  of  his  woric^  904.  His 
method  of  travellinff,  297.  The 
facility  with  which  be  aocommo- 
daied  himself  to  ciroamstanoes, 
ib.  His  distaste  forpablio  affairs, 
802.  The  reason  or  his  freoaeut 
digressions,  806.  His  avowai  that 
lie  sometimes  veUed  his  thoasrhts, 
810.  His  love  for  Bome,  and  fa- 
miliarity with  her  great  names. 
818.  How  far  he  stood  indebted 
to  fortune,  816.  The  boll  of  Bo- 
man  citizenship  he  received,  817. 
More  details  as  to  his  character 
and  tendencies,  820.  His  nomina- 
tion to  the  majroralty  of  Bordeaux, 
and  conduct  in  that  office.  822. 
His  moderation  in  the  miost  of 
partv  contests,  382.  His  reason 
for  discontinuing  to  play  at  games 
of  chance,  887.  The  paina  he  was 
at  to  avoid  lawsuits,  880.  His 
justification  of  himself  against 
some  reproaches  as  to  his  conduct 
in  the  mayoralty,  848.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  the  new  manner  of  com- 
puting time,  introduced  by  Gregp- 
ory  XIU.,  849.  His  opinion  about 
miracles,  851.  The  annoyances 
he  experienced  latterly  at  the 
hands  of  the  troops  during  the 
wars,  868.  Account  of  a  plague 
that  desoUited  the  part  of  the 
country  iu  which  he  lived,  877. 
Why  he  made  use  of  so  many 
Quotations,  888.  Account  of  two 
oangerous  adventures  In  which 
he  became  involved,  894  et  $eq. 
His  passion  for  his  own  personal 
liberty,  408.  The  advantages  he 
found' in  studying  himself,  410.  His 
application  of  Livy's  character  of 
Perseus,  king  of  Hacedon,  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  himself  in 
particular,  416.  The  advantages 
that  are  derivable  from  the  Essays, 
418.  Details  as  to  Montaigne's 
character  and  habits,  419.  Cer- 
tain oustonu  to  which  he  became 
habituated  in  his  old  age,  424. 
His  consolation  in  rsferenoe  to  the 
stone,  488.  Continuation  of  his 
account  of  himself;  489  el  ieq. 
His  biography,  iv.  7.  His  ances- 
tors, 9.  His  birth  and  early  edu- 
eation,  16.  Studies  the  humani- 
ties, 21.  He  is  sent  to  college,  26. 
Bis  student  life,  29.    At  court  in 


early  life,  89.  Montaigne  as  a 
lover,  48.  His  court  life,  45.  His 
friendship  with  La  Boetie,  65. 
His  manriafe,  66.  Becomes  a 
member  of  tne  Parliament  <^  Bor- 
deaux, 69.  His  translation  of 
Raymond  de  Sebonde,  76.  His 
editions  of  JU  Bo^tie.  78.  In  lit- 
erary society,  82.  He  retires  to 
his  chateau,"  66.  His  experience 
of  a  country  life,  98.  Penonal 
details  of  Montaigne,  96.  He 
paints  his  own  monil  portrait,  99. 
His  children,  104.  His  neighbours 
and  firiends,  106.  Books  in  his 
library,  110.  Origin  of  his  Essays, 
115.  His  war  against  the  doctors, 
181.  His  traveb,  188.  His  jour- 
ney through  France  and  Lorraine, 
186.  Through  Switzerland,  etc, 
186.  He  enters  Italy  at  Trent, 
188.  From  Trent  to  Padua,  ib. 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Sienna,  141. 
His  residence  at  Rome,  142.  His 
pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  146.  He 
visitB  the  baths  of  Delia  Villa, 
147.  He  is  elected  mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux, 148.  First  period  of  his 
mayotship,  161.  Second  per.oJ 
of  nis  mayorship,  168.  Opmpje- 
tion  of  his  Essays,  169.  A  plea 
for  the  flesh,  168.  His  imprison- 
ment in  the  BastiUe,  170.  His 
death,  176. 

Montaigne.  The  chateau  de,  iv.  89. 
La  tour  de.  106. 

Montdor^.  Mention  of  this  poet,  ii. 
417. 

Montfort  (John  V^  Count  de),  duke 
of  Brittany.  Reflections  on  the 
grief  he  manifested  at  the  death 
of  an  enemy,  i.  828. 

Montluo  (Blaise  de),  marshal  of 
France.  His  regret  for  the  loss  of 
his  son,  ii.  66. 

Montmord.  The  censure  he  in- 
curred, L  76. 

Montmorency,  the  Marshal  dew  The 
rigour  he  exercised  at  the  siege  of 
Pavia,  and  at  that  of  Villano,  i. 
106.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  this 
warrior,  ii.  417. 

Moon.  Various  opinions  as  to  the 
moon,  ii.  186. 

Mourning.  The  colour  of  the  mourn- 
ing worn  bv  the  Argive  and  Roman 
Udies,  i.  486. 

Mules.    Observations  upon  the  nse 
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of  this  animiil  as  an  equipage,  i. 
426.  A  decree  of  the  Auenians 
in  favour  of  their  mules,  ii.  116. 

Mnley-Mohammed,  Kiuf  of  Tunis. 
The  reproach  made  him  by  his 
son,  ii.  58. 

Hassan.  King  of  Tunis.    His 

interview  with  Charles  V.  at  Na- 
ples, {.  464. 

Moluch,  King  of  Fe2.     His 

▼ictory  over  Sebastian,  Icins  of 
Portugal,  and  his  heroic  deatn,  ii. 
487. 

Mullet.  A  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  this  fish,  ii.  171. 

Muret.  Mention  of  this  writer,  i. 
264,  258. 

Mussidan.  Mention  of  the  siege  ofl 
1.77. 

Mutability  of  human  afihirs,  illus- 
trated m  several  remarl^able  in- 
stances, i.  118. 

N. 

Kaker.  Curious  observation  upon 
this  shell-fish,  ii.  172. 

Names.  Reflections  and  anecdotes 
on  the  subject  of  names,  i.  404. 

Naples.  Cause  of  the  facility  with 
which  Charles  VIIL  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  i.  211. 

Narsingua.  The  devotion  of  the 
women  of  this  country  to  their 
dead  husbands,  1.  867.  The  plan 
adopted  in  this  country  for  putting 
an  end  to  quarrels,  11.  454. 

Nature.  The  advice  which  nature 
gives  man  to  prepare  for  death, 
r.  188  et  teq.  Qeneral  law  of  na- 
ture as  to  the  dissolution  and  re- 
production of  things,  160.  Supe- 
riority of  nature  over  art,  294;  ii. 
189.  Her  care  for  all  created 
things,  11. 140. 

Nausiphanes.  Doctrine  of  this  phi- 
losopher as  to  appearances,  ii.  288. 

Necessities,  natural;  their  limits,  i. 
840. 

Neck.  Account  ofaman  who  made 
use  of  his  neck  for  the  purposes 
to  which  other  men  apply  their 
hands,  i.  164. 

Neorites.  A  custom  of  this  people 
as  to  the  disposal  of  their  dead,  lii. 
879. 

Nero.  The  answer  made  this  Em- 
peror by  two  soldiers,  L  68.  His 
vou  XV.  86 


emotion  on  parting  with  his  moth- 
er, whom  yet  he  himself  had  con- 
demned to  death,  880.  A  good 
trait  in  his  character,  471.  His 
cruelty  to  Epicharis,  ii.  491. 

Nerva  ( Ooccekts),  a  Roman  senator. 
His  reason  for  dying,  ii.  10. 

Neufchasteau.    Tombs  at,  iv.  190. 

Nicetas.  His  opinion  as  to  the  uni- 
verse, IL  298. 

Nicias.  What  occasioned  him  to 
lose  the  fhiits  of  a  victory  he  had 
obtained,  i.  66. 

Nicocles.  Sayings  of  his,  iii.  20, 
22. 

Ninaohetuen.  The  death  of  this  In- 
dian lord,  ii.  19. 

Niobe.    Reference  to  her  story,  i.  68. 

i^one  {FrcM^oii  de  la),  Eulogium 
upon  this  warrior,  ii.  418. 

Numa.  His  religious  reformation, 
ii.  219. 

Numbers.  Curious  observation  on 
the  subject  of,  ii.  162. 

Numidians.  A  custom  of  their  cav- 
alry in  battle,  i.  419. 

Nurses.  Their  influence  on  the 
character  of  children,  i.  162. 

0. 

Obedience,  readv;  how  dear  it  is  to 
persons  in  autnority,  i.  118.  Fur- 
ther considerations  on  the  subject, 
ii.  188. 

Obligation.  Remarks  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  death  absolves  us  of 
obligations,  i.  81. 

Obstinacy  should  be  carefully 
checked  in  children,  i.  89. 

Octavius  (Marcus).  A  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  his 
siege  of  Salona.  ii.  616. 

Saffitta.    His  furious  passion 

for  Pontia  Poethumia,  iii.  148. 

(Edipus;  his  wicked  prayer  to  the 
«xis,  i.  466. 

Old  age.  Examination  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  to  die  of  old  age  is 
the  most  natural  death,  i.  467. 
Reasons  why  wine  is  best  relished 
by  old  people,  487.  The  incom- 
modities  of  old  age,  il.  69.  The 
effects  of  old  age  physically  and 
morally,  ib.  A  striking  illustration 
in  support  of  Montsigne's  opin- 
ions, t^. 

Olivier   (Fraofois),   Chancellor  of 
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France.  A  sayiog  of  liis,  ii.  89T. 
Ub  great  merit,  417. 

One-eyed.  Anecdote  of  a  person 
-who  became  so,  from  pretending 
to  be  so,  ii.  4#9. 

Opinions.  Cause  of  a  great  number 
<^  atrange  opinions,  i.  164.  Influ- 
ence of  opinion  on  our  notions  of 
good  and  evil,  864. 

Oracles.  Observations  as  to  the 
commencement  of  tiieir  discredit, 
i.  96. 

Orange,  William,  Prince  of.  Men- 
tion of  the  assassins  of  this  prince, 
if.  476. 

Oratory.  Observations  upon  its 
credit  or  discredit  among  different 
people,  i.  441. 

Orchomenians.  The  treachery  of 
Lyciscus  towards  this  peopfe,  ii. 

Orders  of  chivalry.  Reasons  for 
their  institution,  ii.  47. 

Origen.  The  alternative  to  whiob 
he  was  reduced,  iii.  118. 

Orleans  (Z.oittf  /.,  Duke  of).  Has 
challenge  to  Henry  lY.  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  457. 

Ostorius  Scapula.  The  death  of  this 
leader,  ii.  849. 

Osbriches.  Their  manner  of  batch- 
ing their  Qg»,  i.  156.  The  singu- 
lar use  to  which  they  were  put  ny 
the  Emperor  Firmus,  iii.  190. 

Otanes.  His  judicious  resignation 
of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
iiL  211. 

Otho,  Emptror  ff  Bomit,  The  pro- 
found sleep  into  which  he  fell  jnst 
before  he  committed  suicide,  i. 
400. 

Ovid.  An  avowal  of  Montaigne  as 
to  this  poet,  it  88. 

Oxen.  The  atoiy  of  a  woman  who 
had  accustomed  herself  to  carry 
one,  i.  160.  The  use  to  whicn 
they  were  put  in  the  East  Indies, 
428.  Cunous  account  of  those 
employed  at  the  royal  gardens  at 
Snsa,  li.  162. 

P. 

Pacuvius  Calavins.  An  ingenious 
plan  of  his  for  appeasii^  a  sedi- 
tious movement,  lii.  262. 

PAge.  Montage's  opinion  as  to  the 
custom  of  keeping  pages,  ill.  160. 


Pain.  How  it  may  be  afleriatad,  L 
868.  RefleofioDS  on  the  subject, 
864e<«e£. 

Painting,  its  suoceas  a  great  deal 
depends  on  chance,  i.  187. 

Paluel.  Mention  of  this  dancer,  L 
222. 

Palus  Maotis.  The  severity  of  the 
firosts  there,  i.  821. 

Panetins.  A  sayizur  of  this  philoso- 
pher,  iii.  178. 

Panic  terror,  described,  L  116. 

Panthea.  The  noble  conduct  of 
Scipio  towards  this  fkir  captive, 
iii.«87. 

Paracelsus.  His  innovations  in  the 
art  of  medicine,  ii.  800 

Paradise.  Opinion  as  to  Mahomet's 
Paradise  ii.  226. 

Parians.  Their  expedient  for  re- 
forming the  MOesians,  i.  479. 

Paris,  Prince  of  Trov.  The  fearful 
consequence  of  his  incontinence, 
U.  166. 

,  the  city  of.    The  offensive 

extent  of  iU  dirt^  i.  466. 

Parmenides.  ffis  opinion  as  to  the 
divinity,  il.  221;  as  to  appear- 
ances, 288;  as  to  the  soul,  260. 

ParthiAns.  Their  custom  of  behiff 
almost  alvrays  on  horseback,  i. 
421. 

Paslcles.  A  curious  anecdote  of 
this  philosopher,  L  488. 

Pauliu,  St.  His  prayer  after  the 
taking  of  Kola,  i.  886. 

Paulina,  wife  of  Satumlnas.  A  sin- 
gular adventure  that  befell  her«  ii. 

•,  wife  of  Seneca.    Her  noble 

death,  iL  520. 

PauIus  ^melius.  His  answer  to  the 
King  of  Macedon,  i.  180.  His  sto- 
icism, 870.  llie  sacrifice  he  of- 
fered to  Mars  and  Minerva,  ii.  280. 
His  recommendation  to  the  Ro- 
mans when  he  departed  lor  Maoo- 
don,  871. 

Pausanias,  a  Macedonian  lord.  The 
outrage  be  endured  from  Attains, 
and  ms  revenge,  i.  482. 

,  the  Lacedemonian  general. 

His  mother's  rigour  towaras  him, 
i.288. 

Pavia.  Place  of  the  defeat  of  King 
Francis  I.  by  Charles  Y.,  Februa- 
ry 24, 1526,  IV.  456. 
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Paacea.      The  noble  example 
gaye  her  hnsbtiid,  1i.  19. 

Pedantry.      ObBerratioos   on 
subject,  i.  199. 

Pedants.  Obnoxious  to  men  of 
mind,  i.  196.  The  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  old  philoso- 
phers, 197.    Story  of  two  pedants, 

Pedncens   (Sextos).      An   act  of 
'  of  his  remaiked  upon,  iU 
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Pent.  A  oostom  of  the  people  of 
this  oonntiy,  i.  830.  A  pecoltaritT 
in  the  toilette  of  their  women,  iii. 
187. 

Pelagia,  St.  The  death  of  this  vir- 
rin,ll.l7. 

Pelletier  iJaamu),  A  nresent  he 
made  Montaigne,  and  tne  singular 
use  that  was  made  of  it,«i.  149. 
A  theorem  he  communicated  to 
Montaigne,  ii.  801. 

Pelopidas.  iiis  pusUIanimous  be- 
haTiour  befen  his  judges,  i.  68.  A 
fitvoor  that  was  reftised  him  by 
Epaminondas,  286. 

Pertldy.  Reiections  on  this  sub- 
ject, iii.  44. 

Perftimes.  Why  they  were  used  hi 
fetigious  ceremonies,  L  464. 

Periander,  the  physician.  A  re- 
proach made  hun  by  Arehidamus 

Lno. 

» tyrant  of  Corinth.  A  singn- 
\u  proof  ef  Ida  oonjugal  afltotion 
iU.  166. 

Pericles.     An  answer  1m  receiyed 
from  a  liaoedemonian 
dor,  i.  188.    His  ivply  to 
des,  286.    His  ekMtaence,  441 

Peripatetics  (the  seet  of ).  Idea  of 
their  sage,  i.  104.  Their  opinioi^ 
«s  to  truth,  U.  108. 

Perrozet  Mention  of  this  pevsonage. 
\LL  899.  t-        -o  ^ 

Perseus,  the  Greek  phileeopher.  ffis 
opinion  as  to  the  divinity,  it  SS8. 

J  King  f!^  Macedon.  The  man- 
ner of  his  death,  i.  402.  His  char- 
acter by  Livy,  iii.  416. 

Persia.  An  inconrenient  custom  of 
the  kings  of  tliis  country,  i.  114. 
The  excellence  of  the  eaucation 
in  use  there,  208.  A  custom  of  the 
kings  of  Persia  at  their  banquets, 
286. 

Persians.     A  remaik  as  to  IJi^ir 


sculls,  1. 880.  A  custom  of  tiiehrs, 
484.  The  reason  why  Gyrus  re- 
vised ttiem  permission  to  change 
their  country,  ii.  806,  414. 

Peru.  The  ancient  manner  of  trav- 
elling in  this  country,  ii.  440. 

Pescara,  Ferdinand,  Marquis  of. 
His  perfidy  at  the  siege  oi  Genoa, 
i.  79. 

Petus  (Cecina).  The  story  of  this 
consul  and  his  wife  Arria,  ii.  618. 

Phssdo.  Anecdote  of  this  philoso- 
pher, iii.  146. 

Phahirica.  Observation  upon  tliis 
war-engine,  i.  428. 

PhaUscians.  The  honourable  con- 
duct of  the  Romans  towards  this 
people,  i.  74. 

Pnarax.  The  prudence  of  this  Spar- 
tan, i.  418. 

Pharralia.  The  mistakes  commit- 
ted by  Pompey  at  the  battle  of 
Pharvalia,  i.  416. 

Phaulius.  The  ambition  of  this  Ar- 
give,  iii.  147. 

Pherecydes  of  Soyros.  A  suppoeed 
letter  of  this  phflosopher  to  Tba]eS| 
ii.  801.  An  invention  attributed 
to  him,  fi.  274. 

Philip  n.  9f  Macedon,  The  inappro- 
priate praises  addressed  to  him  by 
eerlain  ambassadors,  i.  849.  His 
reproach  to  his  son  Alexander,  t6. 
A  saying  of  a  musician  to  him.  ih. 
His  reparation  of  an  urnust  decis- 
ion he  had  made,  iii.  407. 

V.  ^  Maotaon.    His  remark 

on  Galba^s  army,  i.  880.  His  cru- 
etties,tt.461. 

VI.  of  Macedon.    His  motive 

ibr  sending  his  eldest  son  to  the 
wars,  ii.  442. 

— -—  I.  o/Autlria.  An  agreement 
made  between  this  prmce  and 
H«nry  VU.  of  England,  i.  81. 

Philippides.  His  wise  answer  to 
Lyslmachus,  iii.  60. 

Phillstus.    His  suicide,  ii.  487. 

Philop<Bmen,  general  of  the  Acheaas. 
Eulogy  of  him,  i.  168.  His  con- 
duct in  a  battle  against  Machani- 
das,402.  Anecdoteofhim,  ii.  891. 
His  reason  for  not  allowing  his 
soldiers  to  wrestle,  469.  A  saying 
cf  his  idK>ut  Ptolemy,  466. 

Philosophers.  Are  not  blameable 
for  yielding  to  the  first  impulsea 
of  tne  passions,  L  108.    A  doubt 
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whether  they  onght  to  write  his- 
tory, 168.  Causes  of  the  contempt 
they  sometimes  fall  under,  196. 
(commendation  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, 198.  What  Aristo  of 
Chios  said  of  philosophers,  208. 

Philosophy.  What  the  study  of  phi- 
losopny  consists  of,  i.  121.  It 
should  be  taught  early,  and  pre- 
sented to  young  men  with  the 
smilipg  aspect  which  really  be- 
longs to  her,  284.  The  extent  of 
her  jurisdiction.  240.  Further  ob- 
servations on  the  subject,  ii.  187. 
Account  of  three  classes  of  phi- 
losophy. 208.  The  absurdities  ad- 
yancea  oy  some  philosophers,  248 
et  sea.  The  mysteries  of  philoso- 
phy nave  many  things  in  common 
wilh  those  of  poetry,  280.  Its 
regulation  as  to  natural  pleasures, 
iii.  179. 

Philotimus.  A  saying  of  this  phy- 
sician to  a  sick  man,  iii.  246. 

Philoxenus.  Anecdote  of  this  poet, 
ii.  830.  The  injustice  of  Diony- 
sius  towards  him,  iii.  215. 

Phooion,  recommended  as  a  model, 
i.  846.  His  moderation,  11.  460. 
Anecdote  of  him.  iii.  76. 

Phryne.  The  manner  in  which,  this 
courtesan  gained  her  cause,  iii. 
891. 

Physic.  Montaigne's  ill  opinion  of 
physic,  i.  187.  Further  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  ii.  188.  Sketch 
of  the  yariations  of  medicine,  iii. 
14.    More  about  physic,  iii.  600. 

Physicians.  Their  remedies,  iy.  881. 
Cure  of  a  leper,  882. 

Physiognomy.  Considerations  on 
this  subject,  iii.  868. 

Picard.  Anecdote  of  a  Picard  who 
was  about  to  be  hanged,  i.  866. 

Pigeons.  The  use  the  Romans  made 
of  these  birds,  iii.  440. 

Pin.  Anecdote  of  a  woman  who 
had  swallowed  one,  i.  155. 

Pisa.  Montaigne  visits  Cathedral, 
iv.  414.  BflUcs  and  works  of  art, 
415. 

Piso  (Lucius),  governor  of  Rome. 
Observation  as  to  his  drunken- 
ness, i.  482. 

■  (Cneius  Calpumius),  consul 

and  governor  of  Syria.  An  in- 
stance of  extraordinary  cruelty  on 
his  part,  ii.  488. 


Pistoia.  Place  of  Catiline's  defeat 
and  death,  iv.  869. 

Pittacus.  A  saying  of  this  sage,  iii. 
151. 

Pity,  reputed  a  vice  among  the 
Stoics,  i.  58. 

Pius  II.,  Pcpe,  A  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Mahomet  II.,  ii.  528. 

Plague.  Account  of  a  plarae  that 
devastated  Montaigne's  neighbour- 
hood, iv.  157. 

Plancus  {Lucius  Munadun).  A  say- 
ing of  this  consul,  ii.  456. 

Plata  A  remarkable  saying  of  his, 
and  observations  thereupon,  i.  162. 
The  number  of  his  domestics,  446. 
Mention  of  a  dialogue  attributed 
to  him,  ii.  69.  Criticism  on  his 
works,  89.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
moon,  185.  Opinion  of  Chrysip- 
pus  /)n  some  of  his  writings,  212. 
The  number  of  sects  that  arose 
from  his  doctrine,  218.  What  it 
was  induced  him  to  give  his  works 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  214.  Objec- 
tion to  his  system  of  rewards  and 
Sunishments,  225.  Fabulous  tra- 
ition  of  his  origin,  245.  The 
name  that  Timon  gave  him,  252. 
Reproach  made  him  by  Dicesr- 
chus,  816.  Criticism  on  his  style, 
887.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  the 
slanders  against  him,  ill.  140. 

Plautius  Sihranus.  His  death,  ii. 
849. 

Plautus.   Mention  of  this  poet.  iL  85. 

Pleasure,  the  universal  aim  or  man- 
kind, i.  122.  The  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  pleasure,  848.  The 
inconveniences  of  a  high  station  as 
regards  pleasures,  891.  The  im- 
perfection of  human  pleasures,  ii. 
480. 

Plenty  and  poverty  depend  on  opin- 
ion, i.  878. 

Pliny  the  Elder.  Criticism  upon 
him,  i.  262. 

-^—  the  Younger.  His  advice  to 
Cornelius  Rufus,  i.  842.  His  am- 
bition, 847.  (Mtioism  on  his  let- 
ters, 851. 

Plutarch.  Montaigne's  partiality 
^for  this  historian,  i.  218.  The 
utility  of  his  Lives,  228.  (Ma- 
oism upon  this  writer  in  compari- 
son with  Seneca,  ii.  87.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  the  moon,  186.  His  fre- 
quent oontradictioiis,  494. 
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Poetry,  Montaigne's  opinion  on  the 
subject  of,  i.  826,  461. 

Pol.  Pierre.  His  singular  mode  of 
nding  his  mule,  i.  425. 

Polemon.  The  effect  produced  on 
him  by  a  lecture  of  Xenocrates, 
ii.  416.  His  resistance  against 
pain,  iii.  107.  The  action  brought 
against  him  by  his  wife.  181. 

Polycrates.  Anecdote  or  him,  ii. 
232. 

Polyen  of  Lampsacus.  The  change 
in  his  notions  about  geometrical 
demonstrations,  ii.  2^0. 

Polypus.  Peculiarity  of  this  marine 
animal,  ii.  168. 

Pomp  in  funerals  objected  to,  i.  67. 

Pompey  the  Great.  What  induced 
him  to  pardon  the  Mamertines,  i. 
56.  The  fear  that  seized  his  friends 
at  the  time  of  his  murder,  116. 
His  excellent  horsemanship,  421. 

Sextus.    An  adventure  that 

happened  to  him,  ii.  24. 

the  dancer.    Mention  of  him, 

i.  222. 

Pomponius  Flaccus.  His  perfidy, 
iii.  53. 

Popilius  Ltena  (Cains).  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  treated  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  ii.  447. 

Poppea.  For  what  purpose  she  in- 
vented masks,  ii.  867. 

Pons.  The  tragic  end  of  this  prince, 
i.  54. 

Portuguese.  Their  cruelty  towards 
their  Indian  prisoners,  i.  299. 

Possidonius.  His  affectation  of  de- 
spising pain,  commented  upon,  i. 
861;  it  186. 

Posthumius  Tubertus.  His  severity 
towards  his  son,  i.  284. 

Poussay.    Nuns  of,  iv.  191. 

Poyet,'M.  A  singular  dilemma  in 
which  he  became  involved,  i.  92. 

Praise.  Observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, i.  848;  iii.  270. 

Pratellino.  Palace  of,  iv.  282.  Musi- 
cal instruments  played  by  water, 
288.  Animated  figures  of  animals ; 
fountains,  statues,  and  snow-pits, 
ib. 

Praxiteles.  Anecdote  of  his  Cni- 
dlan  Venus,  iii.  166. 

Praver.  Beflections  on  the  subject 
of  prayer,  i.  465. 

Preachers.  The  sort  of  eloquence 
they  should  possess,  i.  92. 


Preeumption.  Considerations  upon 
this  defect,  it  185. 

Priapus.  Particulars  of  the  worship 
of  Priapus  at  Rome,  iii.  185. 

Pride.  The  evil  consequences  of 
this  passion,  ii.  198. 

Prisoner.  Singular  means  made  use 
of  by  the  friends  of  a  prisoner  to 
prevent  his  being  publicly  exe- 
cuted, ii.  16. 

Probus,  Emperor  of  Rome.  The 
magnificent  spectacle  exhibited 
byhim,  iii.  196. 

Proculus.  The  extraordinary  feat 
he  performed,  iii.  129. 

Protagoras.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
Divinity,  ii.  221.  As  to  doubt, 
288.  As  to  laws,  812.  As  to 
natural  objects,  819. 

Protogenes.  The  happy  chance  that 
enabled  this  painter  to  complete  a 
picture,  L  814. 

Psammenitus.  Anecdote  of  this 
prince,  i.  67. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  King  of  Egypt. 
The  enormous  fine  levied  from  mm 
by  the  Romans,  ii.  446. 

Ptolemy,  the  astronomer  and  geog- 
rapher. His  system  of  the  world, 
ii.  801. 

Purgatory.  The  Indian  notion  of  a 
purgatory,  ii.  806. 

Pygnmlion.  The  story  of  this  statu- 
ary, ii.  70. 

Pyrrho.  His  tranquillity  in  a  great 
tempest,  i.  861 ;  li.  187.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  truth,  208.  Refutation 
of  some  errors  respecting  him,  207. 
Anecdotes  of  him,  468. 

Pyrrhonians.  Reflections  on  this 
sect,  ii.  207. 

Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus.  The  good 
faith  shown  him  by  the  Romans, 
i.  74.  The  opinion  he  expressed 
of  the  Roman  army,  290.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  disguising  himself  in 
battle,  416. 

Pythagoras.  An  ingenious  compari- 
son of  this  philosopher,  i.  281.  An- 
ecdote of  him,  406.  His  kindness 
for  animals,  ii.  118.  The  source 
of  his  system,  ib.  His  doctrine  as 
to  the  knowled^  of  God,  219. 
Reflections  on  his  system  of  me- 
tempsychosis, 227.  Mention  of 
his  pretended  transmierations,  278. 
His  opinion  as  to  human  seed, 
281. 
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PythagDreaos.    Tliair  tIw  of  good 
■nd  eyU,  i.  89* 


Quarrels.  Befflootions  on  this  sub- 
ject, Ui.  888. 

Qnartilla.  Her  singplar  want  of 
memoiy,  iU.  428. 

R. 

Babelais.  Mention  of  this  anther,  ii. 
88. 

Babirins.  What  saTod  him  firom 
Caosar's  animosity,  ii.  480. 

Bachel  and  Leah.  Their  extreme 
complaisance  towards  their  hns- 
band,  i.  804. 

Baisciao.  The  story  of  his  son's 
gallant  death  and  his  own.  i.  69. 

Bam.  The  extraordinary  amour  of 
one,  ii.  163. 

Bangoni,  Connt  Instance  of  his 
prudent  jganenlship,  L  76. 

Bapiers.  Their  use  among  the  Bo- 
maos,  i.  482. 

Baven.  A  singular  charaoteristio 
of  the  Barbery  ravens,  ii.  164. 

Bazias.    His  horrible  death,  iL  16. 

Begillus.  The  excesses  committed 
by  his  troops,  i.  78. 

Begillus.  His  poverty,  i.  446.  Opin- 
ion as  to  Ills  death  compared  with 
that  of  Cato,  iL  10.  Opinion  as 
to  his  life  compared  witk  that  of 
Tborius,  iii.  211. 

BeUgion.  What  is  its  best  Ibunda- 
tion.  i.  147.  Befleotions  on  the 
Christian  religion,  iL  122,  et  uq* 

Bemiremont.  Conyent  at,  singular 
tenure,  iv.  197. 

Besemblanoe.  Considerations  on  tlie 
resemblance  of  ohildveo  to  their 
fathers,  iii.  7. 

Bestitntna.  Singular  aooonnt  of  this 
person,  L  147. 

Betireroent  Beflections  on  this  sub- 
ject, L  889. 

Bhefeorio.    A  dooeitfiU  art  i.  44L 

Biches.   Reflections  on  riones,  i .  872. 

Biding,  Montaigne's  partiality  for 
this  exercise,  i.  421. 

Romans,  the.  Their  former  eood 
fkith  in  war,  L  74.  Their  dLmke 
to  use  the  word  iboA,  126.  The 
manner  in  which  Uanaibal  ob- 
tained a  great  advantage  over 


them,  831.  Tbedsxterityof  tli^ 
horsemen,  419.  Their  method  of 
preventing  insurrections,  422.  Ao- 
count  of  various  customs  in  use 
among  them,  482  et  $«q.  Their 
military  discipline,  ii.  78.  One 
of  their  principles  of  education, 
486.  Their  colonies,  442.  Reason 
of  the  gladiatorial  combats  among 
them,  448.  Their  power,  446. 
The  use  of  the  thumb  among 
them,  461.  A  oompbusant  on»- 
tom  of  the  Roman  nusbands,  ilL 
149. 

Bome.  Montaigne's  airival  at,  iv. 
2d5.  Mass  at  St  Peter's,  298. 
Ceremony  of  kissing  the  pope'a 
feet,  299.  Description  of  him,  800. 
He  passes  Montaigne's  house  in 
procession,  808.  Execution  of  a 
criminal,  804.  Observation  upon 
ancient  Rome,  807.  The  Jewish 
oeremony  of  circumcision,  809. 
Operation  described.  810.  Carni- 
val at  Rome,  i6.  Toe  governor's 
entertainment.  818.  Attention  of 
people  to  religious  forms,  816. 
Ambassador  from  Muscovy,  ib. 
Libraiy  of  the  Vatican,  817. 
Churches  in  Rome,  821.  Visits 
Ostia,  828.  Ceremonies  of  Pas- 
sion-Week,  826.  Sermons  preach- 
ed in  Lent,  828.  Observations 
concerning  the  Jesuits,  829.  A 
bull  of  excommunication  pro- 
claimed at  St  Peter's,  880.  Self- 
punishment  of  penitents  with 
scourges  of  oonU,  884.  Exhibi- 
tion on  £aater-£ve,  of  heads  of 
St.  Paul  and  St  Peter,  ib.  Opin- 
ion of  the  manners  and  chanotar 
of  the  people,  886.  Boats  drawn 
by  buffaloes,  tft.  The  Virgin's 
abns;  oeremony  of,  886.  Advan- 
tages of  Rome  as  a  residence  for 
foreigners,  887.  Montaigne  ob- 
tains the  title  of  Roman  Citiien, 
888.  Organ  played  by  water  at 
Tivoli.88fl.  Rare  antiquitiea,  848. 
Is  inBjrmed  of  his  election  as 
Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  446.  Eones- 
trian  exhibition,  t6.  Leaves  Rome 
on  his  return  to  France.  447. 

Rommero,  A  blunder  of  his  at  the 
siege  of  Yvoy,  L  79. 

Ronsard.  Montaigne's  opinion  of 
thia  poet,  iL  417. 
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Boflticos.    Amodote  of  tiifg  trflmne, 

«.  26. 
Boitiliiu,  RaftM.    A  mflftary  intti- 

tadon  of  thk  ooDBQl*    ii.  469. 


S. 

Saorificet,  hmiuuL  Mentioo  c^  sev- 
eral in  different  coontries,  i.  288. 

Sacristan.  Anecdoteof  one  belong- 
ing to  the  temple  of  Heroales,  ii. 
2i6. 

Sadness,  or  Melancholy.  Mon- 
taigne's contempt  tat  this  pas- 
sion, i.  66. 

SalUbnry  (William).  Earl  of.  An- 
ecdote of  him  at  ttie  battle  of  Bo- 
vines,  1. 888. 

Sallost.  Mention  of  this  historian, 
ii.  92. 

Salnzzo.  The  motives  of  his  trea- 
Bon  to  Francis  I.  explained,  i. 
96. 

Sancho,  King  of  NavaEre.  The 
nickname  given  to  this  prince,  i. 
448. 

Sara,  wife  of  Abraiiani.  Her  ex- 
treme complaisance  for  her  hos- 
band,  i.  804. 

Sarmatians.  A  eastom  of  their 
women,  iii.  169. 

Satnmlnas  (Publins  Sempronins). 
A  saying  of  his  to  the  soldiers 
who  had  proclaimed  Mm  emperor, 
iii.  808. 

Savoyard.  The  abeord  saying  of  a 
Savoyard,  1.  280. 

Scava.  The  extraordlnaiy  valour 
of  this  Roman,  ii.  616. 

Scnvola.  His  brave  deportment  in 
the  presence  of  Ponenna,  i.  867. 

Scanderberg.  A  enrioos  anecdote 
of  this  prince,  i.  62.  His  opiaion 
as  to  what  number  of  soldiers  was 
requisite  for  conquest,  ii.  612. 

Scarf,  Knights  of  the.  One  of  the 
rolee  of  this  order,  i.  426. 

Scams.  A  curious  circumstance 
relating  to  this  flsh,  ii.  171* 

Soaurus,  Mamereus.  The  noble  ex- 
ample given  him  by  his  wife,  ii. 
19. 

Skeptics.  Their  opinion  as  to  truth, 
ii.  203.    Apology  for  this  sect,  ib, 

Sehaffhonse.  A  singular  gallery  in 
a  tree,  iv.  216. 


Scholar.  The  contempt  in  whieh 
mAolan  and  pedemlt  were  held 
among  the  Romans,  i.  196. 

Sciences.  In  what  way  they  should 
be  taught,  i.  284. 

Seipio  ualvus  (Cneius  ComeHua). 
The  grief  occasioned  to  the  Bo- 
man  army  by  his  death,  i»  72. 

(Publius   Cornelius)   Afri- 

camu.  Instance  of  his  high-mmd- 
ed  courage,  i.  190.  The  most  glo- 
rious penod  of  his  life,  468.  m% 
noUe  deportment  when  unjostfy 
accused,  ii.  80.  His  favourite  au- 
thor, ii.  606. 

(Publlua  ^miliaaue)  Afrioa- 

nuB.  His  aversion  for  pomp,  L 
446.  His  regulations  for  his  sol- 
diers, ii.  77.  Eulogy  of  him, 
682.  -»J  — » 

( Publins),  Pan^ifaUur-m- 

law.    His  courageous  death,  i.  120. 

Scribonia.  The  advice  she  gave 
her  nephew,  ii.  16. 

Scythians.  Their  manner  of  fightlBg^ 
I.  102.  A  power  attributed  to  the 
Scythian  women,  166.  Their  cnxel 
saoriilees  in  honour  of  their  dead 
kings,  ii.  147. 

Sea-sickness.  What  occasions  It,  ilt 
186. 

Sebond,  Bavmond.  DetaUs  as  to  his 
Natural  iTheology,  ii.  117  ti  aeq, 
Montaigne*s  translation  of,  iv.  76. 

Sechel,  George.  His  frightful  pun- 
ishment, ii.  464. 

Sefeldene.  Church  of,  noted  ibr  a 
famous  miracle,  iv.  244. 

Seleucus,  King  of  Syria.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  royalty,  i.  890. 

Selim  T.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Sayings  of  hia,  u.  486.  The  strict 
discipline  of  his  troops,  iii.  878. 

Sempronius  Longus  (Tibenm).  A 
remarkable  circumstance  attend- 
ing his  defeat  by  Hannibal,  i.  116. 

Gracchus  (Tiberius).  A  sac- 
rifice he  offered  to  Vulcan,  ii.  280. 

Senate.  The  injustice  of  the  Roman 
senate  towanu  several  towns,  iii. 
60. 

Senator.  The  remark  of  a  Roman 
senator  as  to  the  change  of  man- 
ners in  that  eity,  ii.  197. 

Seneca.  Montaigne's  partiality  for 
this  philosopher,  i.  218.  Pn^M  of 
his  letters,  861.  Opinion  of  ftble 
author  aa  compared  with  Pintamh, 
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ii.  87.  His  frequent  contradic- 
tfona,  214.  Defence  of  him,  488. 
His  death,  622. 

Senses.  The  effect  of  cnstom  on  the 
senses,  i.  161.  Doubt  of  Montaigne 
fts  to  the  senses,  ii.  826.  Their  un< 
•eertainty,  888. 

Sepulturer  Ancient  customs  of  the 
Indians  and  Greeks  as  to  burial, 
i.  172. 

Sertorins.  A  stratagem  employed 
by  this  leader,  ii.  166. 

Servius  Tullius,  King  of  Rome.  A 
law  of  this  prince,  i.  468. 

Servius,  the  grammarian.  His  rem- 
edy against  the  gout,  ii.  9. 

Severity,  in  education,  objected  to, 
i.  242'. 

Sextilius.  A  reproach  cast  upon 
him  by  Cicero,  ii.  866. 

Sextius.  His  passion  for  study,  ii. 
196. 

Sforza  (Lodovico),  Duke  of  Milan, 
His  captivity  and  death,  i.  119. 

Sicilian.  The  desperate  action  of  a 
Sicilian  at  the  siege  of  6on>,  ii. 
16. 

Silanus  (Lucius).  The  manner  of 
his  death,  iii.  102. 

SUius  ( Cains).  His  scandalous  mar- 
riage with  Messalina,  iii.  162. 

Silk  clothes.  When  they  first  began 
to  be  despised  in  France,  i.  897. 

Simonides.  Anecdote  of  this  phl> 
losopher  ii.  433. 

Sincerity  should  be  always  incul- 
cated on  the  minds  of  youth,  i. 
227. 

Singularity  of  manners  should  be 
avoided,  i.  248. 

Sins.  The  confounding  of  sins  a 
dangerous  thing,  i.  480. 

Sleep.  Instances  of  persons  who 
have  slept  soun'dly,  though  sur- 
rounded Dy  pressing  dangers  and 
death,  i.  899.  The  image  of  death, 
ii.  86.  Zeno*s  opinion  of  sleep, 
274. 

Smells.  Various  observations  on 
this  subject,  i.  462. 

Sneezing.  Why  It  is  treated  with 
such  respect,  iii.  186. 

Snow.  The  use  the  Romans  made 
of  it  in  their  repasts,  i.  484.  The 
opinion  of  Anaxagoras  as  to  the 
colour  of  snow,  ii.  287. 

Society.  The  rules  of  politeness 
observable    in    society,    i.    104. 


.  What  is  the  perfection  of  society 
266. 

Socrates.  The  answer  of  this  phi- 
losopher, when  dying,  to  his  friend 
Crito,  i.  68.  Montainie's  opinion 
as  to  the  Demon  of  Socrates,  100. 
His  reply  to  him  who  brought  him 
news  ot  his  condemnation,  137. 
His  opinion  on  generation  and 
love,  164.  Commendation  of  his 
refusal  to  save  his  life  by  a  dis- 
obedience to  the  magistrate,  176. 
The  way  in  which  he  bantered  a 
pedant,  2 10.  His  method  of  teach- 
ing, 219.  A  saying  of  his  respect- 
ing a  bad  man,  884.  His  opmion 
as  to  giving  children  fine-sound- 
ing names,  406.  His  definition  of 
rhetoric,  442.  His  exemption  from 
the  plague,  464.  His  idea  of  the 
principal  object  of  wisdom,  481. 
His  reputation  as  a  toper,  488. 
Reflections  on  his  Tirtue  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Cato,  ii.  108. 
An  avowal  of  his,  108.  One  of  his 
reasons  for  giving  man  the  prefisr- 
ence  over  the  brute  creation,  181. 
A  saying  of  his,  198.  His  expla- 
nation of  the  oracle  that  assigned 
him  the  title  of  sage,  ib.  His  ac- 
count of  his  own  knowledge,  201. 
An  ingenious  comparison  attrib- 
uted to  him,  218.  A  perplexity  in 
his  doctrine,  222.  His  habitual 
prayer.  807.  A  saying  of  his  to 
nis  wire.  816.  His  drmness  at  the 
approacn  of  death,  860.    A  con- 

1'ecture  of  Montaigne's  respecting 
lim,  iii.  81.  A  lavourite  saying 
of  his,  84.  The  serene  counte- 
nance he  always  wore,  119.  The 
oath  he  made  use  of,  161.  His 
opinion  as  to  kisses,  166.  Illus- 
tration of  the  sensibility  of  his 
constitution,  178.  His  ciUm  man- 
ner of  retreating  firom  the  enemy, 
187.  The  good  humour  with  which 
he  met  contradiction  in  argument, 
220.  His  inaptitude  for  wdinary 
business,  808.  A  saying  of  his  as 
to  riches,  829.  His  advice  as  to 
flying  temptation,  386.  Remarks 
as  to  our  admiration  of  this  phi- 
losopher, 840.  His  pleading  wnen 
before  his  judges,  384.  His  per^ 
sonal  deformity,  890.  His  opinion 
BS  to  physicians,  428.  A  saving 
of  his  as  to  the  scolding  of  his 
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wife,  428.  The  feeling  he  ezperi- 
enoed  when  his  fetters  were  stmck 
off,  487.  Anecdotee  of  him,  459. 
Soldiers.  Reply  of  two  soldiers  to 
Nero,  i.  68.  Considerations  on  the 
manner  in  which  their  cowardice 
should  be  panished,  108.  The 
effects  of  fear  upon  them  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  116.  Reply 
of  CiBsar  to  an  old  soldier,  who  re- 

? nested  permission  to  kill  himself, 
86.  A  fine  saying  of  a  young 
soldier  to  Cyrus,  277.  Whether 
soldiers  should  be  richly  armed, 
418.  Whether  they  should  be 
permitted  to  insult  the  enemy, 
oefore  a  battle,  br  injurious  words, 
414.  Remarkable  replies  of  sol- 
diers to  Antigonus  and  Lucullus, 
475.  Severity  of  Bajazet  to  a  sol- 
dier of  his,  li.  82.  A  reproach 
that  Scipio  made  his  soldiers.  77. 
The  strict  discipline  of  the  soldiers 
under  that  general,  78.  The  de- 
gree to  which  the  Lacedemonian 
soldiers  were  inured  to  hardship, 
79.  Anecdote  of  a  soldier  con- 
demned to  death,  119.  The  strict 
obedience  of  GsBsar^s  soldiers,  506. 
The  devotion  of  that  generaPs 
troops  to  his  person  and  service, 
514.  Anecdotes  of  two  Roman 
soldiers,  iii.  68.  The  Toluntary 
deatlis  of  many  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers after  the  battle  of  Canns, 
879. 

Soliman  II.  Emperor  of  the  Turks. 
His  fl;enerous  conduct  towards  the 
inhabitanU  of  Castro,  ii.  401. 

Solitude.  Reflections  on  this  sub- 
ject, i.  884  et  $eq. 

Solon.  A  sayine  of  his  examined, 
i.  64.  His  saymg  to  Crcesus,  118. 
His  reason  for  weeping  at  the  death 
of  his  son,  ii.  815.  A  law  attrib- 
uted to  him,  iii.  148.  His  opinion 
as  to  the  laws  he  had  established, 
260.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  human 
ills,  268. 

Songs.  A  song  made  by  an  Amer- 
ican Indian,  i.  804.  A  love-9ong 
of  the  same  Indians,  805.  Obser- 
vation upon  the  songs  in  use 
among  rude  nations,  461. 

Sophistical  subtleties  condemned, 
1.250. 

Sophocles.  His  death,  i.  61.  Opin- 
ion of  Montaigne  as  to  a  decision 


in  favour  of  this  poet,  founded  on 
one  of  bis  plays,  479. 

Sophronia,  St.     Her  death,  ii.  17. 

Sorcerers,  lleflections  respecting 
them,  iii.  858. 

Sorrow,  at  its  height,  is  unutterable, 
i.  58. 

Soul.  The  idea  of  the  Stoics  re- 
specting the  calm  in  which  the 
Boul  should  remain,  i.  108.  The 
way  in  which  the  soul  looks  upon 
things,  881.  The  soul  is  discov- 
ered in  all  our  motions,  488.  It 
gives  things  what  shape  and 
colour  it  pleases,  ib.  What  it 
is  that  gave  some  philosophers 
the  notion  we  have  two  souls, 
476.  The  opinions  of  different 
nations  as  to  the  soul,  ii.  118. 
The  effect  of  the  condition  of  the 
soul  upon  the  health,  198.  Opin- 
ions or  different  philosophers  as  to 
the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the 
place  of  the  soul,  260. 

Spaniards.  The  dogs  they  trained 
to  war  in  America,  ii.  155.  The 
character  of  their  gallantry,  iiu 
164.  Their  cruelty  to  the  Indians, 
204,  206. 

Spargapizes.  His  reason  for  killing 
himself,  ii.  18. 

Speusippus.  His  singular  death, 
i.  128.  His  opinion  as  to  the  Di- 
vinity, ii.  222. 

Spiders.  Their  manifest  possession 
of  the  faculties  of  thougnt  and  de- 
liberation, ii.  189. 

Sponge.  Tne  use  the  Romans  made 
of  sponges,  i.  488. 

Stag.  The  use  to  which  Heliogab- 
alns  applied  them,  iii.  190. 

Statiiius.  His  reason  for  not  join- 
ing the  conspiracy  against  Caesar, 
i.  440. 

Statius  Proximus.  His  suicide,  ii. 
18. 

Stephen,  St.  A  miracle  attributed 
to  his  shrine,  i.  268. 

Stilpo.  His  reply  to  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  i.  886.  The  way  in 
which  he  hastened  his  death,  488. 
His  virtue,  ii.  105.  His  remark 
as  to  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
gods,  288. 

Stoics.  Their  opinion  as  to  pity,  i. 
58.  As  to  the  calm  in  which  we 
ought  to  maintain  the  soul,  108. 
Their  advice  as  to  drinking,  488. 
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Tbtir  doctrine  as  to  snioide,  U.  9. 
The  opiniba  of  bobm  of  tiiem  as  to 
virtue,  98.  Refleotions  oa  one  of 
their  maxims,  107.  Their  opinion 
as  to  health,  180.  As  to  tmtb,  308. 
Tlie  reproach  east  b j  them  npon 
Epionrus,  240.  The  manner  in 
wnich  they  bind  God  to  destiny, 
241.  Their  opinion  as  to  time,  842. 
Mention  of  several  of  them  who 
passed  their  lives  out  of  their  na- 
tive conntry,  iii.  284.  Their  opin- 
ion as  to  justice,  415. 

StratOk  His  opinion  as  to  the  Divin- 
ity, ii.  222.  As  to  the  origin  of 
diseases,  iii.  24. 

Stratonice,  wife  of  Selenoos  Nioanor. 
The  effect  of  her  beaoly  on  Anti- 
oehus  Soter,  i.  146. 

,  wife  of  Dejotanns.    Her  ain- 

ffnlar  complaisance  towards  her 
husband,  i.  805. 

Strozzt,  Philip.  His  great  military 
talents,  ii.  417.  His  favourite  au- 
thor, 505.  Grave  of,  at  Esprenci, 
iv.  186. 

Study.  What  the  real  advantages 
of  study  are,  L  222.  Ayouneman 
may  study  too  much,  242.  What 
diould  be  the  studies  of  old  men, 
ii.  466. 

Style.  Montaigne's  view  of  his  own 
■^le,  L  158,  261. 

Suaoians.  Their  dexterous  horse- 
manship, i.  425. 

Subrius  Flavius.  His  firmness  at 
the  moment  of  execution,  iiL  101. 

Sucoess.  No  proof  of  desert,  i. 
809. 

Suetonius.  Observation  rospeoting 
this  historian,  i.  409. 

Suicide.  Remarks  on  this  subject, 
U.  10. 

Sulmona,  the  Prince  of.  His  firm 
seat  on  horseback,  i.  430. 

Sulpicius,  PubliuB.  The  treachery 
or  a  slave  of  his,  iii.  56. 

Sun.  A  religious  observance  of  cer- 
tain Indians  towards  the  sun,  i. 
807.  The  prayer  of  Eudoxus  in 
reference  to  the  snn,  ii.  216.  Mon- 
taigne's opinion  as  to  the  adoration 
of  the  sun,  220.  The  opinions  of 
Anaxagoras  and  Archunedes  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  sun,  250. 
Opinion  of  the  Mexicans  as  to 
the  sun,  iii.  207. 

Superiority.    Wherein  consists  one 


man*s  true  siuertorlty  over  anotli- 
«r.i.806. 

Swallows.  The  judgment  Hmcj  ex- 
hibit in  their  nests,  ii.  189. 

Swiss  women.  Their  insensibility 
to  the  pains  of  child-bearing,  L 
866. 

Sword.  The  meaning  of  the  rasty 
sword  carried  before  the  magistra- 
cy of  Marseilles,  L  176. 

Svlk  His  inflexibility  towards  the 
'inhabitants  of  Perusia,  L  56.  His 
death,  ii.  149. 

Sylvius,  James  (physician).  His 
opinion  in  favour  or  an  oocasional 
excess  in  wine,  L  484. 

T. 

Tacitus.  How  it  was  that  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  writings  became 
lost  to  us,  u.  425.  Montaigne's 
opinion  of  this  historian,  iii.  240. 

Tailor.  Montaigne's  mention  of  the 
inveterate  lymg  of  his  taikr,  i. 
89. 

Talva.  The  oeoasion  of  his  death, 
L61. 

Tamerlane.  See  BajatH  and  Leptf, 

Tartars.    A  custom  of  thein,  i.  427. 

Tasso.  The  impression  made  on 
Montaigne  by  this  poet,  confined 
in  a  nuuihonse,  ii.  189. 

Taurea  JubelUns.  Account  of  his 
suicide,  ii.  21. 

Tavema,  Francis.  The  way  in  which 
he  was  noophissed  by  Francis  I., 
t  89. 

Temperance.  Advantages  of  this 
virtue,  ill.  80. 

Terence.  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to 
the  real  authors  of  the  plavs  as- 
signed to  this  personage,  i.  848. 
Criticism  on  those  plays,  ii.  86w 

Terez,  King  of  Thrace.  A  singular 
notion  of  this  prince,  i.  870. 

Thales.  The  opinion  of  this  philos- 
opher on  life  and  death,  i.  148.  The 
manner  in  which  he  cleared  him- 
self from  an  ui^ust  imputation, 
198.  Thales  pointed  out  as  an  ex- 
ample. 888.  His  reason  for  not 
miUTying,  872.  The  answer  he 
gave  n  is  mother  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  il.  58.  Anecdote  of  his 
mule,  168.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
DiviniW,  221.  Anecdote  of  him, 
254.    His  opinion  of  the  soul,  160. 
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Tbalestris,  Qnaen  of  tbe  AmaaoDs. 
The  compliment  she  paid  Alex- 
ander, iii.  17<k 

Theano.  A  saying  of  ken  as  to 
modesty,  i.  161. 

Thebee.  The  sack  of  this  oity  hj 
Alexander,  i.  66.  Singular  oir- 
cnmstance  conneoted  with  a  Tlie- 
ban  family,  iii.  18. 

Theft.  Mention  of  several  young 
men  of  good  family  addicted  to 
thieving,  ii.  65.  Why  Lyourgns 
permitted  theft,  814. 

Themixtitan.  Cmel  sacrifices  of- 
fered to  this  deity,  ii.  281. 

Theodorians.  The  opinion  of  this 
sect  as  to  justice,,  iii.  407. 

Theodorus.  A  saying  of  his  to  Lysi- 
machns,  i.  866.  A  maxim  of  his, 
441.     His  atheism,  ii.  228. 

Theologians  should  not  write  history, 

Theolo^cal  disputes.    Their  inoon- 

yeniences,  i.  461. 
Theology.     Stands   best  by  itself. 

i.  462. 
Theon.      His    somnambolism,   iii. 

446. 
Theophilus,  «Ae  .^Hpenor.  The  effect 

that  fear  produced  xxpaa  him,  i. 

116. 
Theophrastus.    Opinion  of  this  phi- 
losopher as  to  knowledge  aoqutted 

by  the  senses,  ii.  286. 
Theopompns,  King  of  Sparta.     A 

saying  of  his,  L  882. 
Theoxena.     Her  affecthig  history, 

ii.461. 
Theramenes  of  Ceos.    A  proverb  in 

reference  to  his  shoe,  iii.  361.  The 

noble  effort  Socrates  made  to  save 

him  from  death,  460. 
Thetis.    The  sacrifice  offered  to  this 

goddess  by  Alexander,  ii.  280. 
Thomas  (Simon).    A  plan  of  his  for 

curing  bad  lungs,  i.  146. 
Thorius  Balbus.    A  comparison  of 

kis  life  with  that  of  Begulus,  iii. 

210,  211. 
Thrace.     Sinffnlw  distinction  be- 
tween the  king  of  Thrace  and  his 

subjects,  i.  886.    A  custom  of  the 

Throoian  wives  and  eoncubiiies, 

ii.  147. 
Thraoians.    An  absurd  ptactioA  of 

theirs,  i.  78. 
Thrasonides.  Anecdot^oflhitvoanff 

Greek,  iii.  166.  "^      * 


Thrasylos,  the  Athenian.  CorioiM 
anecdote  of  him,  ii.  194. 

Thucydides.  Beply  of  this  historian 
to  ArchedamuB,  in  referenee  to 
Pericles^.  441. 

Tiberius.  His  confidence  in  a  pnstor 
named  Gossus,  i.  482.  His  cruelty, 
ii.347.  His  dissimulation,  400.  A 
rapid  journey  he  made,  440.  His 
conduct  towards  Armenius^  iii.  44. 
His  taste  in  love,  92.  A  cruel  pun- 
ishment he  invented,  106.  His  re- 
fusal of  a  prize  adjudged  htm  by 
the  Roman  senate,  214.  His  opin- 
ion as  to  medicine,  418. 

Tigers.  Anecdote  of  a  tiger,  ii.  178. 
The  use  to  which  Heliogabalus 

Tigjllinus  (Sophonius).    His  singu- 
lar death,  i.  127. 
put  tigers,  iii.  190. 

Tijpranes.  King  of  Armenia.  Men- 
tion or  the  victory  obtained  over 
him  by  LucoUus,  li.  77. 

Tigranocerta.  The  siege  of  this 
place  by  Lucullus,  ii.  612. 

Timagoras.  Singular  assertion  of 
this  philosopher,  ii.  827. 

Time.  Reflection  upon  time  aa  com- 
pared with  etenuty,  ii.  348.  Time 
IS  the  sovereign  ptiysician  of  our 
passions,  iii.  106. 

Timoleon,  the  Corinthian  general. 
The  singular  circumstance  tiiat 
saved  him  from  the  consequences 
of  a  conspiracy,  i.  800.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  tears  he  shed  for  the 
brother  he  had  killed,  831 ;  iii.  69. 

Timon.  His  misanthropy,  and  Mon- 
taigne's opinion  of  it,  i.  440. 

Tiresias.  His  pretending  to  know 
the  language  of  brutes,  ii.  187. 
Beierenoe  to  his  pretended  meta- 
morphosis, iii.  129. 

TivoU.  Visit  to,  iv.  888.  Statues  at, 
840.    Ruins  of  the  Pnsdiwm,  841. 

Torpedo.  Peculiar  property  of  this 
fish;  ii.  168. 

Tortoise.  Their  manner  of  hatohinff 
their  eggs,  i.  166.  An  instinct  of 
this  animal,  ii.  140. 

Torture.  The  use  of  torture  con- 
demned, ii.  81,  32. 

Trebicond,  Geoige  of.  Mention  of 
thift  personage,  ii.  404. 

Tripoli,  Raymond,  Count  o£.  His 
assassination,  ii.  476. 

Trismegistns.  His  praise  of  ow  suf- 
ficiency, ik  248. 
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TrivQlclo,  AIloBandro.  His  death, 
1. 76.  ^ 

,  Theodoro.  Anecdote  of  him, 

i.  66. 

Troglodytes.  Mention  of  this  peo- 
ple, ii.  186. 

Trophonins  and  Agamedes.  Their 
death,  ii.  808. 

Troth.  The  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing it,  i.  89.  Opinions  of  different 
philosophera  as  to  truth,  ii.  208. 

Tunnies.  Peculiarity  of  this  fish, 
ii.  173. 

Turkish  armies.  How  cheaply  they 
subsist,  i.  427. 

Turks.  Their  manner  of  fighting, 
i.  101.  Their  valour,  and  contempt 
for  letters,  211.  Their  adherence 
to  their  religion,  868.  Their  endur- 
ance of  pain,  869.  How  their 
armies  subsist,  427.  Their  position 
at  table,  438.  Their  hospitals  for 
animals,  ii.  116.  Desperate  action 
of  fourteen  Turks,  283.  Custom 
in  use  among  them,  iii.  162. 

Tumebus.  Mention  of  this  learned 
person,  1.  206 ;  ii.  417.  His  opinion 
of  Raymond  Sebond,  119. 

Tutor.  Reflections  on  what  a  tutor 
should  be,  i.  218. 


U. 

•'.   Observations  on  this  nib- 
ject,  iii.  890. 
Urblno.    Palace  at,  iv.  862. 


Valens  ( Flavius ),  Emperor  of  Rome. 
His  hatred  for  the  sciences  and 
philosophy,  ii.  196. 

Valerius  Messala.  An  observation 
attributed  to  this  consul,  ii.  202. 
His  total  loss  of  memory,  404. 

Valour  has  its  limits,  i.  106. 

Vanity.  Reflections  on  this  subject, 
ii.  48. 

Vatienus  (Gains).  An  oflfenoe  com- 
mitted by  this  Roman,  and  its  pun- 
ishment, ii.  452. 

Vaux.  Anecdote  of  him,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  siege  of  Gommercy, 
1.  76. 

Velleius.  His  reproach  to  Gotta  and 
Cicero,  ii.  201. 

Velly  (the  Seigneur  de).    His  con- 


duct under  remailEable  circum- 
stances, i.  112. 

Venice.  Remark  upon  this  city.L 
466.  Observations  concerning  toe 
women  of,  iv.  270. 

Vespasian,  the  Roman  emperor.  A 
saying  of  his,  H.  484.  Mtraculoos 
cure  attributed  to  him,  iii.  248. 

Vibius  Virius.  His  noble  conduct 
on  the  taking  of  Capua  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  20. 

Vibulus  Rufus.  The  rapidity  of  a 
journey  he  performed,  u.  440. 

Vices.  What  vices  ought  most  to  be 
checked  in  children,  i.  89.  Vices 
ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  their 
yery  first  showing  themselves,  162. 
There  are  some  vices  worse  than 
others,  480.  The  sorrow  that  at- 
tends vice,  ii.  66. 

Vicious  motives  destroy  the  essenoe 
of  virtue,  i.  824. 

Victory.  The  principal  aim  of  both 
general  and  soldiers,  i.  402. 

Violation.  An  offence  of  the  wont 
sort,  ii.  17. 

Vu-gil.    An  opinion  of  this  poet,  IL 

Viiginity.    The  difficulty  of  keeping 

it,  iii.  188. 
Virile  member.  Tts  indocility,  i.  162. 
Virtue.    One  of  the  principal  bene- 
fits it  confers  on  us,  i.  128. 
Visions.    Source  of  their  credit,  i. 

147. 
Visliosa.  The  cruel  vengeance  taken 

by  Jaropol  on  this  town,  iii.  55. 
Vitry  le  Francois.   Montaigne  learns 

three  memorable  things,  iv.  188. 
Voice.    Observations  on  the  voice, 

iii.  429,  480. 
Volumnins.    Reasons  given  by  this 

consul  for  the  election  of  Fabius 

with  Decius,  i.  442. 

W. 

Wallachians.  The  rapidity  of  their 
travelling,  ii.  441. 

War.  The  different  usages  and  max- 
ims of  different  nations  as  to  war, 
i.  74,  106.  The  influence  that 
chance  has  on  the  results  of  a  war, 
418.  One  sreat  mischief  in  civil 
war  pointed  out  and  illustrated, 
ii.  28.  Reflections  upon  the  civil 
war  in  France  in  Montaigne^s  time, 
128;  iii.  868,869. 
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Watermen.  The  oustom  as  to  pay- 
ing them  among  the  Romans,  i. 

Waters,  mineraL  Montaigne's  ob- 
servation respecting  them.  Hi.  81. 

Weapons.  Montaigne*s  opmion  of 
various  weapons,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, i.  423. 

Weavers.  The  notion  the  ancient 
Greeks  had  about  women- weavers, 
iil.  861. 

Whale.  A  carious  circumstance  in 
the  nature  of  this  animal,  ii.  171. 

William.  Observation  on  tnis  name, 
i.  404.  The  number  of  Williams 
there  were  at  a  feast  siven  by 
Henry.  Dulce  of  Normanay.  ib, 

,  Duke  of  Guienne.  His  aus- 
terity, i.  869. 

Wills.  Reflections  on  the  unintelli- 
gible language  used  in  these  doc- 
uments, ill.  401. 

Wine.  Observations  upon  the  use 
of  wine,  i.  487. 

Withold.  A  singular  law  of  this 
prince,  iii.  68. 

Women.  Their  tendency  to  cross 
their  husbands,  ii.  64.  In  what 
case  they  may  reasonably  have 
the  administration  of  affairs,  68. 
Even  their  modesty  has  a  vast 
deal  of  coquetry  about  it,  867. 
The  custom  among  the  Indian 
women  of  burning  themselves, 
470.  Observations  on  women  in 
general,  and  upon  three  good 
women  in  particular,  616.  The 
intercourse  with  beautiful  and 
well-bred  women  a  desirable  thing, 
iii.  90.  A  judicious  custom  among 
the  women  of  a  place  near  Mon- 
taigne, 108.  The  very  singular 
complaint  preferred  by  an  Axrago- 
nese  woman,  129.  Admirable  re- 
flections upon  the  ordinary  plan  of 
female  education.  131. 

World,    The  world  is  a  mirror  in 


which  all  should  examine  them- 
selves, i.  281. 

World,  the  New.  A  reflection  on  its 
discovery,  i.  200;  iii.  199. 

,  Reflections  on  the  question 

of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  ii.  286. 


Xanthians.  Their  despair  when  be- 
siesed  by  Brutus,  i.  868. 

Xantippus.  The  honours  he  paid 
hU  dog,  ii.  116. 

Xenocrates.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
Divinity,  U.  222.  His  extraordi- 
nary continence,  497. 

Xenophanes.  His  endeavour  to  erad- 
icate divination,  i.  99. 

Xenophon.  His  loose  principles  as 
to  faith  in  warfare  reprovea,  i.  79. 
His  style,  ii.  887.  His  grief  at  fhe 
death  of  Gryllus,  iii.  102. 

Xerxes.  The  extravagances  into 
which  passion  led  him,  i.  72. 

y. 

Yvoy.  Mention  of  the  siege  of  this 
town,  i.  79. 

Z. 

Zaleucns.  His  sumptuary  laws,i.897. 

Zeno  of  Citium.  Opinion  respecting 
him,  i.  446.  His  manner  or  repre- 
senting three  degrees  of  certainty, 
ii.  204.  His  doctrine  as  to  the  sci-. 
ences,  212.  On  the  Divinity,  222. 
On  nature,  260.  A  saying  of  his 
as  to  the  voice,  380. 

Zenobia.  Her  singular  continence, 
i.  286. 

Ziska.  The  singular  dying  injunc- 
tions he  imposed,  i.  66. 

Zoroaster.  Opinion  as  to  the  period 
of  the  existence  of  this  philoeo- 
pher,  ii.  808. 
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